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Sir Arthur Cotton read the following Paper 

On the Proposed 1 Additional Expenditure of 100 Millions on Railways. 

WnnN railways were first proposed, all discussion respecting their suitableness to 
India, their capability to meet its wants, their superiority to other modes of communi¬ 
cation, thoir effects upon the finances of tho country, Ac., wns absolutely refused. 
When attempts wore mado to this purport, au officer, who know what tho Toolings of 
the authorities wore, condemned them in an official paper ns “ adverse discussions,’’ 
which meant, of course, that dUcusslou was by no menus objected to, provided it was 
all in favour of them. And so well wns it understood, that whoover dared to stato tho 
other side of tho question must, do it at his personal peril, that the authorities were 
loft to follow out tho plan they had determined upon without one word of real inquiry. 
Whether tho railways would entail a huavy charge upon tho revenue, whother they 
could carry ^th part of tho traffic of tho country, whether they could carry at loss 
than ten times tho charge that the country needed, either for goods or for piuwongora— 
whether they would enable tho country to contend with othor countries in tho markets 
of tho world—whothor it would onablo India to moot tho urgent domandsof England 
for its produce, and its markets—Whether other modes of transit would not be, in the 
o Iron Distances of India, suporlor to it In uvery particular, iu first cost, in tlrno of axoou- 
tion, In cost of transit, in tho quantities it oould ncoonunodato, in the requirements of 
tho oonntry in a military point of view, and in all other points,—not one word wen 
ponnittod to bo anid. It was at tho peril of his favour with tho Government, that any 
ono should daro to utter one word of discussion on these great fundamental points. 
What must l>o the consequence of such n raodo or dealing with great national Interests ? 
Before aueh discussion tho majority are always wrong ; tho vulgar vlow of a matter in 
always u superficial ono. Surely wo have hod lessons enough on this point. When 
first tho discussion of slavery began, wo may lately say a majority of fifty to ono wore 
in favour of it. And wo have bad a more recent, and oven perhaps a more striking 
lnstanco of it in the man of tho Sows Canal. 

When this work was first discussed, I boliovo ovory nowsnapor in England, without 
exception, was oguinst it; first, it wns utterly impracticable; second, it wns utterly 
impolitic; third, it would be an onormous less; and so on. 

As to its practicability, it was in reality ono of tho simplest matters of engineering 
that over was proposed. A s to its policy, no money could measure the value to England 
of a work that wont so far townrds uniting tiro two halves of tho British Empire together; 
and os to its returns in money, there was tho present value of tho trade to India and 
Chinn, and it was perfectly easy to calculate the saving in tho three items of risk, 
distance, and interest on that value; and allowance could be made both for the rapid 
increase of trade, under present circumstances, nud of the enormous stimulus that 
would be given to it by thus halving the distance and time, and more than halving 
the risk. Now that, in a very short time, it is in successful operation, everybody can 
soo that tho immense majority wore wrong, and tho minority, if there was one at nil, 
wore right. Surely Buch a case as this ought to touch ub to be willing to hear bolh 
sides or u national question, and to enable us to entertain the idea that a minority may 

b ° But'if this is bo with a now question, how much more with ono that has already 
been tried, and in which wo have most ample actual data by which to judge of it. If 
there is a madness greater than that of spending 100 millions without permitting any 
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discussion, it is that of spending a second without permitting any examination of tbo 
results of the first. This is our actual position. We have spent 100 millions on 
railways in India; they have been in operation from ten or fifteen years downwards; 
we hftvo had abundance of time to seo what they can do and what they cannot do, 
what they cost us in oanitnl and what in actual taxation; at what prices they can 
carry, what quantities they do carry, and what quantities and numbers they leave 
nnourried ; and almost all other points are now fully exhibited. Happily, we have not 
yet seen what they could do la military matters, in case of rebellion; but then wo don’t 
need to seo that, because we know perfectly beforehand that in such aenso they.would 
be destroyed in tweuty-four hours; and except for the rivers we should bo loft without 
eithor the old or the uew mode of transit, ana not a regiment could be moved on lines 
where there is not water-carnage. Is it anything short of infatuation, under those 
circumstances, not to examine the results of our first 100 millions before wo proceed to 
■pend a second ? Yet up to this time I have not heard a word of any such investiga¬ 
tion being ordered. If 100,000/. is to ho spent on the Thames, a Committee of thn 
House of Commons is appointed, and the wliole kingdom Is scarehod for oxperlonood 
or intelligent men, who ore invited and onooimigcd to give thoir opinions in the freest 
manner, and not n step is taken till all their opinions are fully and honestly placed 
(n the hands of tho whole kingdom in a Blue Book, with the conclusion that a com¬ 
mittee of known and approved men havo come to upon thaw opinions. 

• How is it that in an Indian matter involving in an ossoutinl dogreo overy vital 
question respecting Indio, with tho ample data afforded by an enormous experiment, 
not ono single inquiry is mude ? In tho suocum or failure of the railways oro involved 
the finance question, our prestige, tho low of millions of lives by famine, or thoir 
preservation; the supply or England with tho raw material for sevcml of its vital 
manufacture*, and with markets for its manufactured goods; yet all those things oro 
trotted ns matters that do not require the attention that is given in England to a ltttlo 
insignificant local question, involving an expenditure of ono-thousandth part of tho 
sums propoeod to bo expended in tho extension of mil wavs in Indie. 

Surely nothing could show more distinctly then this matter tho incalculable 
importance of this institution. The India Council, from their peculiar constitution, 
cannot investigate this mat tor, and tho House of Commons, from thoir utter inditlor- 
«nw to everything cunnooled with tho largest half of the empire, will not hcor a word 
on tho subject; and if there woro not independent Institutions liko tills and the Booloty of 
Arts, oven such vast questions as this, involving in such an extraordinary degree tho vital 
material interests of both halvas, would be left altogether unanswered,—-India would 
btf put to the expenso of 101 ) millions, and years would bo consumed in that oxponditnro, 
without ono intelligent inquiry on tho proceeding. What could I propoao ns a more 
legitimate subject of investigation and ns n hotter tost of tho incaloutahlo importance 
of this institution than a thorough lionost discussion of this groat question, in whioh 
it hi now quite certain that both the Council of India and tho Houao of Commons aro * 
cvimploto failures,—neither of them giving the slightest ground of hone that they ever 


tho results of tho ample experiment already rondo. 

Now I think tho question respecting the railroads already in operation and under 
execution may bo thus stated:— 

1. What havo thoy cost ? 

2. What time linvo they takon ? 

3. What aro tho money returns ? 

4 . Wlrnt is the coet of transit ? 

6. What quantities nud numbers do they carry ? 

6. What are tho quantities and numbers that thoy do not carry ? 

7. Wlmt effect Lavo thoy had on tho finances? 

8. What ore thoir efforts in the groat evils of India, such os tho famines, the 

fevers, the salt-tax, Ac.? 

9. What oan they do for tbo defence of the country ? 

1. What have they ocat ? 

The total sums expended up to March this year amount to 79 millions, as slatod 
in the Bail way Report, but this does not include land and Government inspection, aod 
interest. IfrWail&jjorkB ore a> advanced we may safely toko the estimated cost of 
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Amount estimated for 5900 miles in the Railway Report • • 9S,000,000 


Add guaranteed interest up to the end of 1868 . 26.000,000 

land, &c. 5,000,000 

129,000,000 

Deduct repaid interest . 18,000,000 

£116,000,000 

Or, per mile. £19,000, 


I cannot find the exact amount for land, &c., stated in the Railway Reports, bat from 
other sources I think these charges must amount to about 5 millions. This amount 
does not inolude compound interest, though of course it has been paid by India, 
and it must add considerably to the above amount viz .:—about 10 , 000 , 000 /. for all 
the time this sum, now amounting to abont 18 millions for interest, land, &c., has 
been advanced, the interest upon it must have been paid. The actual cost, there¬ 
fore, by the time these 5900 miles aro oomplctod will be folly 180 millions, for the 
amount of interest, &c., is rapidly accumulating. The bare simple interest and land 
being now 18 millions, the annual payments are— 

Interest at 51. per cent on 18 millions .. 000,000 

Deficiency of guaranteed interest paid by Government .. 1,500,000 

£2,400,000 


This is the actual charge upon the State, besides the interest of tho accumulated 
compound interest, which wonld make the charge 3 millions, and which is the real 
cost of railways to tho country, to bo paid out of taxes. 

In the Report nothing is said about these additional charges, but only the amount 
of guaranteed interest paid by Government is stated ; and in the last Report the 
Calcutta and South-eastern Railway is left out, and its oast not included in the total. 
It has been made over to Government, who have not only to pay the interest of 
600,000/. which it lias cost, but also the loss in working it, which in 1865, the last 
vear reported, was 8000/. ... 

The highest ccst of anv line is 27J millions for 1280 miles, or, adding 20 per cent, 
for simple interest and land, 33 millions, which is 25,000/. a mile. This is the main 
line of the valley of the Ganges, by fox the greater part only a single line. I need 
here only notice the unaocountable cost of this line, hundreds of miles of it being 
without oue single cutting, or embankment, or viaduct worth mentioning, and the 
•wholo lino of 1300 miles having only one short tunnel, and five or six heavy works, 
and where labour was not more than one-third the cost of that m England. 

2. What time have they taken ? . , 

When finished they will have occupied about 27 years, or at tho rate or 220 mi lea 
a year. 

What are the money returns ? .... , „ ... .. . , . .. 

Tho not receipts iu the last year wero 2 millions, and the capital estimated for the 
length then opened 71 millions, so that the avorage interest was 3 per cent on the bare 
cost, but adding for accumulated simple interest and land 20 per cent the capital is 
85 millions, and the returns 2 J per cent., the remaining 2 J being paid out of taxes. 
The actual cost to the country of the railway at this moment is— ^ 

Capital cost .84,000,000 

Accumulated interest and land . 1 8,000,000 

£102,000,040 

£ 

Interest on ditto at 5 per cent.o’fonnoo 

Deduct net returns. 2 - 1QO > OOU 

Loss per annum .£3.000,000 

a 2 r " :: ' 
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And this is, of course, rapidly increasing as the additional lines opened are far leas 
productive than than hitherto in use. As the accounts are marie out, that is leaving 
out the cost of land and the accumulated interest, the railways are shown in the 
Reports to have paid a little more thou the guaranteed interest in 1865. but this was 
one of four years of extraordinary' prosperity, owing to the enormous influx of wealth 
from the high price of cotton, which brought in the astonishing sum of 130 millions 
into the country in four years, a suru which could not fail to affect materially both tho 
railways and the revenues, but which cannot be expected to recur again. 

It thus appears that the country is nt this moment taxed to tho amount of 
S millions per annum to pay for tho railways, and it must he remembered that at least 
50 millions of people ure compelled to pay their share of this tax without receiving the 
smallest benefit from it, being hundreds of miles away from any railway. 

4. What is the coat of transit? 

Tho charges for passengers ore from \d. to jd. for tho third class, and almost the 
wholo travel by this class-about 97 pur cant. And there cannot bo a doubt that if 
there weio transit at half tho speed and half the charge, almost the whole would go 
by that modo. so utterly unsuited is high speed to the general circumstances of 
India. The charge for goods is stated, in tho Report for 1866-7, to be from ljc/. to 
8 d. per ton per mile. But to enable ns to judge of this charge wo must consider tho 
circumstances of the country. First wo must allow for the value of money as com¬ 
pared with England. Tho nvorago for nil India is probably now about 4 to 1 
compared with this country, taking tho pound of human food at $</. thovo against 2 d. 
in England. This would make tho above rates equal to from 5d. to S2d. in England. 
But further, wo must remember that tho Alstonoea them oannot he less than five times 
what they are here. Thore is a third consideration, vis. that the greet mans of goods 
to bo carried there aro of small valuo ns compared with those here. Thus, a ton of 
cotton, valuo CO/., carried thoro BOO miles at 4d. a ton a mile, is charged with n sum 
of 81., or 13 per cent whilo a ton of manufactured things, worth perhaps 200L carried 
in England 100 miles at 2d. a mtlo, pays 16»., or less than i per cent. This will 
show ihow tho charges by rail iu India are nltogothor prohibitory of tralllo of any 
consequence, and so, in fnot, wo find it, that the quantities oarriod by rail aro so 
utterly insiguifleant as to bo quito imporooptiblo iu comparison of whnt tlio traffic 
thorn ought to be. 

But tills brings US to tho fifth question. What do the railways carry? Now tho 
total receipts for goods was last yoar 8 millions on 4000 milos, or 800/. a mtlo, whioli 
at an averago of 3d. a ton, gives 64,000 tous for tho traffic of all tho lines. 

Now, to show tho insiguiflmnoo of this wo linvo only to oomparo it with the prosont 
actual trafllo by tho rivers connecting tho Ganges and Ilooghly, which are only opon 
four or ilvo months in the year; the quantity Inst year being 1.900,000 tons, and 
probably at least 3,000,000 tons aro carried from the Gauges to OalcuUn in the wholo. 
year, or fifty times tho avorago by the railways. Again, tho Eastern Bengal Railway 
received 75,000/., or 700f. nor mile, repres nting, at 8d. a ton, 56,000 tons in tho 
wholo year against 1,900,000 tons conveyod by the rivers between which it is laid in 
four or flvo montlis, so that the quantity carried by tho railway is of no oonsoquonoo 
whatever, probably not n flfllotli part of what na^exs by water in tho wholo yoar 
between the Ganges and Calcutta. But this is only what is now carried, uot what tho 
circumstances of the country demand. Tho cost, delay, and risk by these rivers is so 
great, that if there were steamboat canals throughout the valley of the Ganges it is 
certain that the total expenso of transit by thorn would not be more than one-fourth 
of what it Is by the rivers, and with a reduction to tlrnt oxtent tho traffic would cer¬ 
tainly be increased tlirce or fourfold, so that the railway certainly does not convey 
one-hundredth part of the traffic there ought to be iu such on immense population' as 
the plains of tho Ganges contain. Thus, the idea that tho railways aro doing tho 
work of the countiy in respect of goods traffic is simply ludicrous. 

On all tho main lines of India, if transit were cheap enough to meet the real cir¬ 
cumstance* of the country, the traffic would be from one to ten million tons a year, 
whilo the present railways, all on main linos, average, as appears from the receipts, 
aboot 64,000 tons. To show, in a rough but perfectly correct wny, what the traffio 
of a country should be, in somo proportion to its population, we may take this traffic 
between Calcutta and-the western part of the valley of the Ganges, which is at least 
8,000,000 tons for a population of nmratCO millions, or 50,000 tons per million of people. 

This !b with a coat of transit of about Jd. per mile. If this cost of traffic were 
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reduced to one-fourth, as it might be, the tonnage would probably be 10 millions, or 
170,000 tons per million. 

The quantities carried iu the Peninsula Railway is 1,000,000/. for the last year on 
900 miles, or 1100/. a mile at 3d. a mile, 90,000 tons for probably 10 millions of 
people, or 9000 tons per million at that high charge. 

To compare other countries: the traffic between the Western States of America and 
the port by one of the three water-lines, that is, by the Erie Canal, is, I believe, 
about 5.000,000 tegs; by the other two lines, viz. the Mississippi and St. Laurence, 
I do not know what it is, but it cannot be less than as much more, making 10 million 
tons for about 5 millions of people, or 700,000 tons per million, where the people 
axe in a highly wealthy state, and the chargo is on an average id. a ton a mile, 
which, allowing for the difference in the value of money, is equal to lie/, in India. 

In England the traffic on the Bridgewater Canals is about 2,000,000 tonB for pro¬ 
bably not 3 millions of people, or 700,000 tons per million, besides the three lines of 
railway traffic. On the Forth and Clyde Canal it is abuot one million of tons 
for a million of people, with water-carriage at Id. a ten. This rough statement will 

E 've some substantially correct idea of what the traffic of a certain population ought 
be where transit is very cheap according to the state of wealth of the people. 

From this we may certainly form a correct judgment of what we have to provide 
for as goods traffic in India, and to think of single, or even double railways doing 
auythiug perceptible towards effecting this is as ridiculous as to think of holding a 
ship at her anchor by a piece of packthread. 

We have another datum for goods traffic in India in the case of the Main Godavery 
Canal, on which about 200,000 tons a year are carried, which is the traffic of at moat 
2 millions of people, or 100,000 tons per million, with carriage at about id. a ton a 
mile, and the population in a thriving state. 

And so also with passengers. Tho number of passengers on the railways is at 
1,GOO,000/. for last year, or 400/. per mile, allowing Jd. per head. 250,000/. per annum, 
or 700 per day, of whom three per cent., or twenty-one per day , are First awl Sccvnd Class, 
Now let us only consider this taxing of the country 3 millions a-year to provide 
these 21 passengers a-day with high speed, for it is certain that all the rest of the 700 
would rather travel slower and cheaper. 

But as with goods so also with passengers; the proportion travelling by rail must 
bo only a very small portion of the whole of the travellers on these lines. 

When I was hist in India the roods war© fillod with travellers who oould not afford 
the charge by railway. Aud certainly those who do travel at all now are only a small 
portion of those who would travel if transit were cheap enough to suit the demands 
of the country. We may be Bure that if there wore steamboat canals, carrying at 
Ath of a penny per mile at fair speeds—which they oould do—the numbers would bo 
Kt least ten times thus! carried by the railways; so that even in passengers also the 
railways do not in the least meet the wants of the country. While twenty-one 
European and native gentlemen are carried cheaply at high speeds, probably 7000 
natives are either not conveyed at all. or at prices which are hardly any saving to them. 

Not a word of all this appears in the Rail way Reports. While they are true Reports 
of some things, they completely falsify the whole matter to almost every one who 
reads them. Who would not suppose from reading them that the railways, with the 
trifling drawback of requiring taxes to tho amount of 1} million a-year to make up 
their interest, were really conveying the great traffio of the country in goods aud 
passengers, aud that at charges suited to the circumstances of the country ? while in 
reality they are not carrying on an average one-twentieth of the goods or one-tenth of 
the passengers that require to be moved, and for this tho country is really taxed 
3 millions a-year. 

Thus it is quite possible to write a perfectly true Report, and yet that by certain 
omissions it aliall leave a totally false impressiou on almost all who read it. 

. G. What do they not carry? 

I have already shown that they do not carry oue-fiftieth part of the traffic that 
the country requires, aud which there would be if really cheap transit were provided ; 
that they are neither capable of carrying one-fiftieth part of it, nor can they carry at 
the prices that are essential to the existence of such a traffic. And the same with pas¬ 
sengers. To meet the circumstances of the country passenger transit must be provided 
at d. or gigd. per mile, and till it is, nine-tenths of thoso who would travel must either 
stay at home, or travel just as they did before railways existed. 
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Bnt why is there not a word of this in the Railway Reports ? Why is there not flu 
attempt to show what the real results of the railways are, as to how far they meet the 
wants of the oountry ? The oouccalment of thcae things, as I have said, ntterly 
falsifies the whole subject. 

Only place at the end of tho flourishing Roport on the Eastern Bengal Railway 
theso words, “ But so far from its increasing the former tiafflo, while it carrios in 
the whole year about 60,000 tone, imperfect ns the navigation on the rivers in the 
same line is, they carry in four or flvo months 1,900,000 tons," and the wliolg aspect 
of the affair is completely reversed. 

7. What effect have they had on the finances? 

In tho Irrigated districts of Madras the revenue has been increased by 200,000/. aud 
250,000/. a-year. There is no room for question there. Wlmt increase do tho railway 
districts show? None whatever, due to railways; neither do any of tho district 
reports say a word about any nuoh increase. 

For instance, I tako tho four districts through which the Madras railway passes. 
The revenue of tiro four in 1881-2 was 1,100,000/., aud in 1867-8 it was 1,160,000/., a 

/hick 


1 per oont,, if it were duo to the railways. 

So that no perooptiblo increase has been obtained from this great expenditure in 
six years, while tho railway has not oven paid tho intorust of tire money, und there is 
a debt upon it of, I Micro, about 2 millions. 

Compare this with an expenditure of half a million on tho Godavory Irrigation— 
an inorouso of revenue of a quurtor of a million. 

Six dlstriots which havo bod no railway constructed in them, in tho snmo Pre¬ 
sidency, have lnoreastxl from 1.830,000/. to 1.050,000/., or 120,000/. a-yoar, whioh is 
7 per cent., proving that tho railway districts have no ndvnntago whatever ovor Uroso 
that havo nono. This is perfectly conclusive as to tho ofl'oot of tho railways on tiro 
fitinuoos; while, on tho other hand, thoy have, ns I have before shown, ontflllod a loss 
of 8 millions a-ycnr in the dofidonoy of the returns. And if it Ire asked what saving 
there Is In the coat of cnrriago, the answer is that tho charges ore professedly tho 
highest possible that will admit of tho goods being carried at all, so that if thoy were 
raised a very little, even tho insignificant quantity now onrried would bo conveyod by 
othor moans. 

8. What are thoir effects on tho great ovils of India, suoh ns Uio famines, malig¬ 
nant fevers, cruel taxes of nccoswrias of llfo, such as tho salt-tax, Ac. ? 

First. Have thoy stonpod tho famines? When 80 millions had boon spool upon 
them, did thoy prevent 1J million dying of fnmino In Bengal and Madras three years 
ago? Had this sum boen spent in Irrigation and navigation works it would lmv<? 
given an average of 400,000/. to each of the 220 dlstriots of India, including all tho 
small ones; or about 600 , 000 /. to ull tho largo ones, containing an nvoroge of 1 million 
ofpcople—more than has been spent on tho Godavory district, which has not only been 
eflectuallr preserved from fnmiue, but 1 ms poured out tons of thousands of toiiH of 
food for the famino-striokon districts. And thus nothiog can bo more certain thau 
that this sum of money— which would lmvo irrigated on an arerago about half a mil¬ 
lion of acres In every district, sulTioient to secure 250,000 tons of rice, the food of 
1} million—would havo offoctually secured every district in India from famino or 
anythiog approaching to It. But besides this direct effect of ouabling each district to 
grow food enough for itself, it would by cheap transit lmvo set ovory dlsUiot at liberty 
to grow whatever its soil and climate were most suitable for, without any fear of want 
of food, bccauiw it would have boon within reach of ovory other part of India to 
supply it with food. 

Eighty millious spent in providing irrigation would at tho ramo time havo suppliod 
at least 40,000 miles of main steamboat canals, or one inilo to every twenty square miles 
of couutiy (besides threo timos as many miles of branches), so that every part of 
Iudia would have been in direct communication with every other by water, a means 
of transit that would have convened millions of tons at a cliargo that would admit of 
its being carried from one end of India to tbo other at Rs. 8 a ton, or ^d. a lb. 
Have these 80 millions spent on railways done this ? Is not every district in India at 
this moment exposod to the horrors of famine, excepting the irrigated districts and 
those immediately adjoining them? A railway cannot convey cither tho quantities 
or at the prices that could prevent famine, nor can a few main lines distribute it in 
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those few districts even through which thoy pass. And numbers of districts havo not 
a mile of railway in them, nor within hundreds of miles of them, and are no inoro 
affected by them tlian if they were in England. 

Aud so with malignant fevers, such as those which have been raging in Bengal 
for several years, of which we have such dreadful aooouuts. Had one-filth of the money 
been spent in irrigation in Bengal that has been spent on railways, all those fever- 
stricken districts would havo been so supplied with fresh river-water during the dry 
season, and so drained of their stagnaut water during the rains, that not a vestige of 
those fevers would have remained. 

And so also with that most cruel and monstrous tax—the salt-tax—by which nn 
article so essential to comfort and health to a vegetarian population, and bo profusely 
provided at a nominal cost by Gods mercy, is so enormously increased in price that the 
people cannot afford to purchase half the quantity that is essential to health. In 
the central provinces the consumption is stated at 70 million lbs. for 9 millions of 
people, or 8 lbs. per head, even supposing none of the native states are iucluded in 
this; this quantity is about one-third of that consumed per head where it is cheapest, 
so that it is certain that this population has not one-third of the quantity of salt that 
is essential to healih, for salt is never consumed in excess. And no woudor; the 
average price stated in the Report is I3s. per 80 lbs, or 2 d. a lb., and no less than 3d 
in some parts. This average is twenty times the price in England, and allowing 
for the difference in the value of money—4 to 1—eighty times. 

Now, what would happen in Euglaud if such a tax were proposed on salt? 

The railways, so far txom relieving the country from this moat cruel and impolitic 
tax, are now one main cause of its continuance and repeated additions; for if the 
country were relieved from the S millions a year which the railways really coBt it, there 
would be such an enormous excess of income that the salt-lax might be entirely 
abolished at once, a measure which would do more to improvo our prestige than 
almost anything that could be done. 

This is what the railways are doing for the great essential evils of India, natural 
aud artificial. 

9. What cau they do for the defenoe of the country ? 

Nothing can show in a more striking manner the offect of bias, than that it is so 
constantly said, how important the railways are for the defence of the Oonutiy, whan 
everybody knows that bo fax from the railways defending the country, all the anoy of 
India could not defend them for a single day. 

In case of rebellion, everybody knows that every railway would bo destroyed in 
twenty-four hours, and the Government left in the most helpless and pitiable state 
that could be imagined, except where there was watcr-carriagc; for not only would 
there bo no railways, but there would bo no other land-carriage, the Government having 
. given up their transport depots, and left themselves without the menus of moving 
troops, except such as they could gradually collect from the natives. Nothing can bo 
imagined more desperate than our condition would thus be, exoepting where we had 
river navigation. Even canals would be immensely more defensible than railways, 
because we could keep on them armed steamers, running over every part of than, 
without interfering with the navigation, for all other purposes. Thus, in respect of 
defences, the railways are the most terrible delusion—nothing in the world but a trap 
of the moat perfect kind; and if wo do not keep up flotillas and transport depots, it is 
impossible that any Government oould be in a more dangerous position. 

This whole subject of transit is so well illustrated by the case of the Gcdavory 
navigation, that I here give some account of it. This river and ita main branch—the 
Wurdftli—flows from the heart of Central India to the port of Coringa, 450 miles. 
Now, at the lower end, we have a perfectly safe harbour from which goods can be 
shipped to every country in the world. At tho upper we have a populous and very 
fertile country, which has hitherto beon perfectly isolated, from the expense of so 
many hundred miles of laud carriage destroying all trado worth mentioning, so that 
nothing to signify is carried out of it or into it, excepting timber, which is floated 
down the river. 

This district— 

1. Produces tho only cotton fully equal to that of America. 

2. A coal basin of good extent and excellent quality exists in the Wurduh. 

3. There is an unlimited supply of timber. 

4. It produces the finest edible oil seeds in abundance. 

5. It produces wheat of excellent quality, and of course, various minor articles. 
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At tho lower cod, besides pixxluco and manufactured goods from any part of the 
world which con be brought to the port, the cooBt district produces immense stores of 
grain from the irrigated lands, and salt to any amount at a nominal cost 

Now. here are two points, each wanting wluit tho ottior eau supply, and as much 
cut off from each other ns if thoy were at opposite ends of the world—nay, much 
more, for the cost of carriage by land is 4 d. a ton a mile, or 11. for 450 miles, wliilo 
31. or 4/. would convoy goods to the end of tho world by sen. Only a fow years ago 
cotton was sold at lia. a lb. and wheat at fid. a bushel in those central tracts, aijd tho 
people am at this moment oonsuming not a fifth part of the silt that is essential 
to health, and the whole exports and imports of tho port of Coringa, the proper outlet 
or 20 millions of people, was, beforo tho Doha works, 70,0001. a year, msuuul of at 
leost 7 millions, ns it ought to be, or about ono-huudrodth part of tho trade duo ty 
such a population. 

Now we have scon by tho actual traffic in other places that the truffle ought to lx> 
from 1 to 2 millions of tons. If the peoplo of tho interior could obtain food and other 
things from a distance cheaply, they would bo sot freo to grow the peculiar product of 
tho country—their beautiful cotton and other tilings—to ten times tno oxtent thoy now 
do. Think of their growiug perhaps 2000 or 3000 tons of cotton, while tho operatives 
of Lancashire arc starving for want of it, and being no miserably poor that thoy can't 
afford to buy suit, while thoir cotton is worth Is, a lb. in Manchester, and thuy ought 
to bo in the most flourishing statu, if ouly they could employ 2 millions of acres out 
of thoir 50 millions, roooivmg for it, at 10 d a lb. and a prodnoo of 100 lbs. per aero, 
8 millions sterling per annum. Kven within a very fow years, if really choap 
transit wore established couuocting theso two points, tho traffic would ho like this 


1 million acres of cotton, at 100 lbs. 50.000 

Coal . 100,000 

Timber. 20,000 

Salt for 20 millions, nt 20 lbs.. 180,000 

Rioo for 1 million of people, nt Jth ton.. 200,000 

Various other articles of both export and import. 200,000 


Tons .. 750,000 


This is only four times the present traffio on tho main Oodnvory Canid, whllo tho popu¬ 
lation affected by It will bo ton times as great, and though there is no groat mineral 
staple like coal in tho Dolle. Tho trndo of tho port from tho irrigation and navigation 
in tho coast districts linn already inorensod from 70,0001. to about 1.000,000/., or nearly 
fifteen fold ; and if tho interior were thus thrown open to it ana onrichod, malting • 
this port tho outlot of 20 millions instead of 2. its trade would cortaiuly bo in¬ 
creased five or ftonfuld; but nil this ontiroly doponds upon the cotl of transit. If, us 
wo oxpoct, that is reduoed to ^d. a ton a rnllo, or 10s. n ton for tho 450 miloB (ootton, 
for instance, coating only ^d. poi lb. for carriage), nil this chnngo must certainly tnlco 
plnco, nnd to mention only ono effect on distant plaocn, 2 niillionH of acres or cotton 
additional at 100 lbs. would throw into Manchester 200 million lbs.—one-sixth of its 
present wholo supply. And this suppose* tliul only ono-twunty-fillh of tho area of • 
tho contra! district is cultivated for ootton. 

Now suppose wo had, instead of this wutor-earringo at 1Q». a ton, land-cairingo on 
this lino at from ljd. to 8d. a mile—or from 50s. to 16/. for tho 450 miles—not a tenth 
part of this traffio could toko plnou, and tho central districts would bo ns effectually 
cut off from tho world ns thoy are nt present. 

But wliilo stating this core it is of tho greatest iniporfconco that tho ideas enter¬ 
tained by men In authority in India should bo shown, in order to enable us to under¬ 
stand the astonishing misapprehension of the subject of transit that prevails, and to 
occount for tho fatal noglect of these vital works. In tho Report of tho Com¬ 
missioners on tho Godavery Navigation in 1866, this paragraph occurs:—“ Wo con¬ 
sider, however, that tho traffic on the Goilavory along tho whole length of 400 miles 
ib not likely to attainthe standard of the Delta traffic—24,000 tons over each niilo 
of canal—for a considerable number of yoara;” that is, that tho traffic on a main line 
affecting 20 millions, should not for many years equal tho aneranc traffic on many 
lines, most of Uwm utterly insignificant, affecting a population of 2 millions. The 
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average they give is only ono-eighth of that on the main line for 2 millions of 
people. 

Again, the salt alone for 20 millions at the rate of actual consumption in the coast 
districts would be 180.000 tons, seventy times their whole traffic after many years, 
according to the Commissioners' estimate. 

They then go on to state the actual trado of tho Central Provinces at present. Is it 
not strange that these Commissioners should not see that this has nothing whatever to 
do with the matter ? The opening of the navigation is to bring into existence a new 
trnffic. What bad the passenger traffic between London and Blackheath before tho 
railways were made to do with the traffic on them ? It seems unaccountable that in 
these days any man could be found so ignorant of the simplest principles of transit, 
much less gentlemen specially selected to report upon a grand line of communication. 

If we should arguo that 'the present truffle at 4 J. a ton a mile is ro much, and 
therefore wo may safely estimate that when it is reduced to id. it will be at least 100 
times as great, we should be nearer the mark. 

Imagine a calculation of the returns from the Blackheath railway, mado from 
tho actual number of passengers by coaches on the common rood, before it was con¬ 
structed. 

In another paper in the Blue Book of 1868 on this subject, one of the members.of 
tho Council ot India says. “Now if tho Government of India is prepared to spend 
from 3 to 5 or 6 millions on tho Cod every and Wcingunja works, and to wait a 
quarter of a century for any return on this outlay,’’ Ac. Including the Weingunia 
the whole distance would be about 650 miles, which for 6 millions would be 10,000/. 
u mile. The actual cost of the first 220 miles, including tho flotilla, all the buildings, 
preliminary expenses, surveys, &c., has been about 45,000/., or 20001. a mile, and the 
cost properly chargeable to this part ia not above 1500/. a mile, to make a return for 
which at 7 per cent, would require a traffic of 27,000 tons at Id. a mile, leaving to 
the people a saving of nearly 3d. a ton, or 20 per cent, more on the capital, aud this 
is besides pasacugor traffic. This 27,000 tons would supply 8 millions with salt, 
one-seventh of the population. 

Thus this member of the Council of India estimates the cost at from three to six 
times what the part already opened has actually cost, and thinks that it will take 
twenty-five years before fair returns oro received, while if one-seventh of the traffic 
actually cjirriod on in tho lower port of the river among 2 millions of people existed 
on the upper river for 20 millions, tho saving would be 20 per cent., and if only 
one-fourth tho pretent cost of land-carriage wore charged os tolls oil that quantity, tho 
returns would be 7 per cent, covering interest and management, and this quantity of 
27,000 tons is one-seventh of the whole supply of the one item of salt required for that 
population. 

How can we bo surprised at any mistakes made about snek works when such 
extraordinary ignoranco of tho whole subject of transit is shown in the papers of those 
who are in high authority in India. 

But the state of the case will be shown more distinctly by another fact. The very 
gentleman above quoted was a party to the construction of the South-eastern railway 
From Calcutta. This line of thirty miles to the Mutlah cost 600,000/., and in conse¬ 
quence of its not paying its working expenses, the company have made it over to the 
Government, who not only have to pay 30,000/. a year interest, but also a large sum to 
make up the working expenses. The deficiency three years ago was 3 0001. Now this 
very sum. 000 , 000 /., which is required for this firet-class main line of water-transit to 
carry any quantity at \d. a ton a mile for 400 out of 520 milea, to give access to the 
only thoroughly good cotton field in India, a work which is considered a dreadful 
mistake by this gentleman, thi< very sum lias been spent on thirty miles of single rail¬ 
way on so worthless a lino that it does not near pay its working expenses, and could 
only carry an insignificant quantity ot from IJd. to 8d, ft ton, and for that mistaken 
work the money was found without a word of opposition as fast as it was wanted, and 
the work executed, I believe, in two or three years. And it has taken twenty years to 
get half that sum for this grand line; and it is evident that, according to the present 
stato of things, it will take several years and an incessant contest to get the other 
500.000/- now estimated to be required for it Now what are wc to think of such 
perverted ideas on this subject as these facts imply ? 

On tho one hand, 600,000/. is paid without a question for thirty miles of single 
railway, carrying by the last statement about 7000 tons a your, and entailing a charge 
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upon the taxes of about 35,000/. a year; while the same sum cannot be obtained with¬ 
out incessant contests for 400 milea of a line that can carry any quantity, and that 
calculating from the actual truffle on other water lines, must before very long be several 
hundred thousand tons; and every 100,000 will savo the country, at id. amilo, 12501. 
a milo—about oent. per cent, ou its cost 

If these facts and calculations do not show that the subject of traffic in India 
requires discussion, and that thorn who have hod the management of it require instruc¬ 
tion. oertainly nothing can show it. , 

Surely it Is impossible that anything could put in a more striking light the extra¬ 
ordinary false judgment on this question than the comparison of these two works. 
000 , 000 /. spont without a question on thirty miles of single railway on a line that will 
not pay expenses, and tbo sauio sum utterly reprobated in make a water communica¬ 
tion of 520 milea on one of the most important linos of India, aud in respect of cotton 
quite the mast important, aud in which we have abundant data to show that it will 
save tho country much more than 100 per cent, on its coat. It is the want of this 
communication alone that makes tlie difforouoe between tho Control Provinces paying 
1 rupee a head in ruvonue and tho rest of India 3 rupees, a difference whioh would 

t vo an increaso of levenuo of 2 millions a year. In tho last Cotton Commissioners’ 
•port it is oxpreaaly shown that the Hlnghlngliuut cotton is tho best in India. 
And when one of the American ootton planters travelled from Allahabad to Bombay, 
ho reported that every day os ho approached Nogpor© he peroeived by tho ootton 
that ho saw growing that he was getting into a soil and climate mom and nioro suited 
to it, and every day, as he loft it on his way to Bombay, that ho wus getting into 
a country less suited to cotton. Of course tho grand polut to be kopt in view in such 
a easo is to sot tho people aud tho land free for tho production of this important 
staplo as far ns ]>osnibfo by providing for tho supply of all tho necessaries of lifo from 
other tracts whore suoh cotton cannot be grown. One million cores, only 2000 suuaro 
miles, a small portion of this cotton tract, will givo about 100 millions of pounds, or 
ono-twelfth of a Ml supply for Manchester. 

But to show distinctly tho profits to tho conutry by suoh steamboat canals, aud tho 


Lower Ganges Canal, 
above Rnimahal, or 200 


consequent chain transit, wo inay tuko tho caso of t m 
This work is to bo led from tho Ganges ot a point 20 rail 
miles 1'iora Caloutln, where a woir will bo thrown across tho Ganges. The canal will 

E robably bo 150 yards broad at the hood, and 0 or 10 foot dcop. Tho whole estimate 
■r tills work with its woir 5 miles long, all its Irrigation, Ao., is about 2£ millions. 
Now tho prosout trafllo on tho Nuddoa rivers being 1,900,000 tons, during four or flvo 
months In the year, If 1 rupee ou that traffic only woro levied as tolls on tho canal, 
tho rooolpts would be 95,0001. a year, or nearly 8 per oout. on tbo wholo capital. This 
toll would boono-oighth of n ponny per ton por mile, while tho suving In draught, time, 
and risk compand with tho river could not bo less than jd., or four times tho toll—iu 
which case too public would gain 24 por oent. after paying tho toll. But this takes 
no aocount of— 


1. What is carried during the other months round by tho Sundorbunds. 

2. Tho enormous additional trofflo in consoqucnco of tho reduction of oost of 

transit. 

8. Tho passenger trofflo. 

4. The water-rates on a million acres of irrigation. 

5. Tho value of water supplied to Calcutta, &o. 

The total goods traffic oould not be Iobb than 4,000,000 tous almost inimodiatoly, 
on which u toll of id. would amount to 1 C por cent in the ix*t of the whole Bohomu, 
including all tho distribution aud other works of irrigation, besides all tho benefits 
of tho passenger trofflo, and a saving of tlirco times os muen, or 48 per coiit, to tbo 
publio. 

Now only let the results of such a work bo coraparod with tho railway in tho sumo 
line—not paying bare interest—not carrying one-fortieth part of tho goods trafllo nor a 
tenth of the passenger traffic—doing nothing in tho way of irrigation or drainage—in 
a tract always liable to famine-and for years post desolatod by fovor, from want of the 
regulation of this water. 

Is it not astonishing that hitherto it has been impossible to got tho smallest 
Approach to a hearing of this question : Which work is suited to the circumstances of 
the country—suoh a steamboat canal, including irrigation and drainage, or a railway ? 
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proposed Expenditure on railways. 

The railway- 

Costing 24,000/. a mile, 

Carrying 100,000 tons a year, 

„ _ 1000 passengers a day, 

Charging from |d. to 3d. per passenger, and from ljd. to Stf. for goods, 

Not paying hare interest, 

Not irrigating, 

. Not draining, 

Quite indefensible. 

The canal— 

Costing 12,000/. per mile, including all irrigation works and thousands of miles 
of large-branch canals, probably about 40001. per mile for the canals alone, 
Carrying 4,000,000 ton6 a year on the main canal ouly, 

,. 10,000 passengers a day, 

Paying in tolls and water-rates 20 or 30 per cont., 

Saying the public three times as mneb more, 

Irrigating a million acres. 

Perfectly draining the country, 

And very defensible, 

Far more convenient for passengers, 

Removing all fear of famine, 

Rendering the district perfectly healthy. 

Yielding a rovenue of at least half a million, or one-tenth of tho salt-tax. 

Having thus really considered what have been the results of the 120 millions to 
be spent on the first 5000 miles, we are in a position to consider what will be the effect 
of spending another 100 millions on extending them. Now tho first point to be 
observed is this, that all the lines of first importance being already occupiod, tho new 
lines will be lines of comparatively very small traffic, certainly not one-fourth of that 
on the present ones. Hence it is quito certain that they cannot pay anything like the 
returns of these first-class lines. We need not suppose that they will cost os much os 
the others. 1 grant that the waste of money on those already laid has been mon¬ 
strous, and I have not the smallest doubt that had they been constructed by the 
Government they would have oost about half of what they have. 

But now that the value of money has so diminished, perhaps we may estimate the 
average cost of single lines at 1200 /. a mile, and certainly if we estimate the traffic at 
onc-fourth of that ou the presout railways wo shall supposo what is far beyond whut 
the average of these 8000 miles will carry. The net returns would then be about one- 
sixth of those at present, or 200 /. per mile, which is 3 £ per cent.; or, if tho money is 
obtained at 4 per cent., involving a further charge upon the taxes of 2J millions. 

It cannot possibly do imagined tliat- tho new railways laid in suoh vastly inferior 
lines of transit can pay anything like what the present lines do. 

We have an example of one of these secondary lines already in the South-eastern 
Railway, already adverted to, carrying about 7000 tons a year and 300 passengers 
a day, and costing the Government 3000/. a year in workiug expenses, besides interest, 
and most certainly a largo portion of this 8000 miles would bo far inferior to this lino, 
which leads immediately from Calcutta itself. The lines in out-of-the-way parts or 
the country could not possibly have anything like such a traffic as that line if they 
charged the same prices; so that it is most curtain that a very largo portion of tho now 
lines would not oven pay their working expanses. 

Thus there can be no question that tho results of the first 4000 miles are abso¬ 
lutely conclusive as to the additional 100 millions entailing a terribly heavy tax upon 
the country—much heavier than tbe first expenditure has entailed. 

But what can be the object of carrying out tho plan, when it is certain—from the 
enormous experiment which has oost the country 120 millions, and what is much more, 
twenty years—that the objects aimed at cannot be attaiued by farther expenditure in 
that way, and when it is equally certain, from overwhelming data, that every object 
desired can bo fully attaiued by a far less expenditure on other means. This samo 
100 millions would certainly provide 50,000 miles of steamboat navigation, and at the 
samo time irrigate 50 millions of acres. 

Wo have ample data on all those points. Nothing in this matter is now thoory. 
Tho usands of miles of single railway have been laid at from 12/. to 20,000/. a mile, &c. 
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I have already shown what they have ocat, and with wliat results. And so ala> with 
steamboat canals and river improvements. 

And with rospoct to the speed, supposing the latter <»uld only carry at 15 miles 
an hour (and it is quite certain that there is nothing to prevent their beiug worked at 
a higher speed), whether the 4 per oent. of passengers travelling first and aeoond class 
are carried at 15 or 25 miles is u matter of utter insignificance compared with the other 
points iu the questiou. 

These are not theories, but simple matters of faot, perfectly notorious, ami nothing 
but keeping thorn out of (right can keep up the delusion respecting tho superiority of 
railways to water transit and irrigation for India. 

Is it not perfectly wonderful that it should be still necessary to press tho consider¬ 
ation of these porfoctly well-known facts, and that in spite of them men should be 
still dreaming that milway* should be suitable works for India? To give an exumplo 
of the actual cost of canals In India, we may take the Ganges Canal; tho total cost 
has been 2,800,0001.; tho main lines of canal are 650 inilea long, borides thousands of 
miles of branches. If the whole of this money had been spent on the main canals 
alone, it would havo been 85001 a mile; but taking ono-kulf for the irrigation, it 
leave* only 17501. a mile, and but for the upper 30 miles of it in the hills, on which 
about a million was expended in encountering diittoultlea which would have boon 
avoided altogether if tho canal had been begun dear of tho hills, the cost would havo 
been only about 10001. a mile; and this provide* for a change of level of about 500 feet 
in slope and locks. Tho Kllore Canal, from tho Godavery to the Kistnah, about 
25 yards broad, cost about 10001. a mile; the Toombudm Canal in Madras, now nearly 
completed, 190 miles, and 90 yards bread at tho head, is stated to have cost about 
1,100,0001., or 60001. o mile, with about 400 feet of full, and iu an undulating rocky 
country with very heavy work* on it. 8o also with tho Improvement of rivora. Tho 
cost of opening tho Godavory to 280 miles from tho s«n 1ms boen, so far us I can 
ascertain, 450,0001.. or 20001. n mile; but of this a oonsldornble sum bos boon for pre¬ 
liminary surveys, tramways, flotillas, «to„ which do not properly form part of that 
expense, so that tho aotuol cost has not boon abovo 830,0001., or 16001. a mile; and 
the estimate for the completion to tho third barrier, which will bo 400 miles of navi* 

S tiou, is about 050,0001., or 10001. ft milo. This puts iu a striking light the difference 
twoon river convey an oo mid railways. Tho opening of this river to carry millions 
of tous ot from Jd. to id. a ton will not havo cost ono-twelfth of that of a railway to 
cariy an insiguiiicftiit quantity nt from lid. to 8d., and thon not pay iu Interest. 

And in continuonc* of this 400 miles of tho river Godavery and Wurdnli, ot least 
800 miles of tho Woinrninja, beside* sonic other rlvors, may bo rendered navigable at 
something like this trluing coat. giving 1300 miles of connected navigation at probably 
a cost of 2 million*. the price ot 170 miles of singlo railway at 12,0001. n milo. 

Is it possible) that anybody can oontend that 1 mile of singlo milway, carrying 
100.000 tons, is of mom vnluo to India than 9 miles of uavlgublo rivor currying 
millions of tons, and that at ono-liflh of the cost of transit? 

Most certainly wo lmvo thus nmplo data to show that another 100 millions, now 
spont in water, would, if tho works were projected with fair engineering skill, yield a 
direct return iu money of 20 per oent., or 20 millions a year, beside* all tho othor 
enormous advantages. 

Can anybody attempt to orguo that tho Godavery district, for initanoe, would havo 
been more bonotitod if tho half-million spent in irrigation had boon spoilt on 40 mile* 
of railway instead of on a thousand miles of navigablo canal and 600,000 acres of 
irrigation? Would 40 mile* of railway have raised tho revenue from 280,0001. to 
480,0001- and tho exports from 60,0001. to 1,000,0001.? 

Instead of this increase of rovouuo tho district would certainly havo been charge¬ 
able with at least half tho interest of the expenditure, or 12 , 000 /. u year, without nny 
perceptible increase of revenue or exports. I do trust this Association will toko up 
thiB matter before tho Government are committed to this desperate stop of saddling 
Indio with auother 100 millious spent in this way, whon the results are so absolutely 
certain. 

Notwithstanding all that has posted, I cannot but hopo that if this is pressed upon 
the authorities, they will at length hear both sides of this vital question, when the 
data are so abundant and so unquestionable. But I must also express a hope thut 
the Houses of Parliament may now bo bo for interested in tlris great Indian question 
as to appoint committees to investigate the subject of the material improvement of 
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India, which in mv opinion is the only thing that can effectually meet the case, and 
fullv secure a fair hearing to both sides of it. 

I have mauy reasons to believo that the Old India party are too far bioasod and 
oommitted to one side to be willing to allow of their opponents being hoard if they 
can prevent it. 

The remedy for certain deep-sented evils in a country must come from without. 

No council composed of West India or Southern States landowners wonld ever 
have abolished slavery, and unless our members of Parliament had token it up, slavery 
would have existed in the West Indies to this day. So also with our Bast Indian 
evils—famines, fevers, salt-tax, the waste of India’s great treasure—water, tho want of 
cheap transit, &c.. they will continue so long as the Old India party is permitted to keep 
everything in their hands, and there is no decided move made by non-Indianized men. 

We have now, I grieve to say, one of tho most striking proofs possible of the 
necessity of Parliamentary interference in the affairs of India. Two or three weeks 

a ;o I heard that the Government of Lidia hud ordered the expenditure on the 
adavery irrigation works to be diminished this year by 15,000/. On this being 
represented to the Secretary of State, ho, with great judgment and promptitude, tele¬ 
graphed to India to reverse the order. It wus, however, too late. I havo now a letter 
saving, “ We have been obliged to dismiss a large number of men, something like 
half; many of them our best men. Next year’s grant is to bo no larger, and unless 
the scheme is carried on by loans you may expect to see it languish on for years with 
very little progress. The want of money will, I think, decide them against the 
3rd Barrier Works. These reductions have tlxrown ua back a couple of years.” 
Could any person believe such a state of things ? Hero is a work of the very first 
jmportar.ee. opening up all Central India to the world at a practicable cost of transits 
a work which the Secretary of State expressly promised to the House of Commons 
should be prosecuted vigorously, and on which labourers had been collected from 
hundreds of miles, slopped iust as they Lad got fairly into work for the Mason, with¬ 
out authority from home, and contrary to the Secretary of State’s purpose, to save an 
expenditure of 15,000/. Thus faith is completely broken with the House of Commons 
and with tho coolies dragged from their homes, for the sake of such a sum in the 
year’s expenditure. If it were a railway leading to nothing, and incapablo of paying 
its working expenses, there would not be a day’s delay for the sake of a million, and if 
it were an Abyssinian war, 6 millions additional are found without even a question 
being asked; but for this important and remunerative work, upon which alone hangs 
the well-being of 20 millions of people, faith is to bo broken, aud tho whole work 
thrown baqji for any time for want of 15,000i. It is really incredible that such 
childishness should be exhibited in respect of these great national works, in which 
England herself is so directly interested. Any number of millions can be had for 
. 4 or 5 per cent., and yet this utterly insignificant sum must ho saved at this enormous 
cost. If such things as this, and 1* million of people being allowed to die of fiuniue, 
do not show that England must interfere in the affiure of India, what can show it ? 

The Chairman.—I am sure wo have all listened with muoh interest to the very 
able paper brought before us. It embraces such an amount of figures that it is 
almost impossible to carry it in our minds. I should be very happy iadood to hear 
the remarks of any gentleman on the paper; but I should propose, as it is impossible 
now fully to discuss a question of suen vital importance for India as communication 
either by railway, or tramway, or water, combined with irrigation, that this able 
paper should he printed and circulated amongst the members of this Association, and 
that a future day be named, perhaps immediately after the opening of Parliament, for 
discussing the subject. 

Mr. Kiddell said ho agreed with the Chairman that it was impossible that so 
great a question could be properly diaru3E©d at the present meeting. Ho thought 
that the question to be discussed ought to be, not that which had been indicated by 
Sir Arthur Cotton, viz. whether canals ought to be dispensed with, and whether the 
Government of India and the Indian Council had done right in devoting the money 
they had to the construction of railways, but whether railways and water communi¬ 
cations were not loth necessary for India, It appeared to him that time was au 
element in the question of transit quite as much as cost. No doubt canals had the 
advantage of cheapness; but, for the civilization of India, for making it one homo¬ 
geneous empire, railways wore, in his opinion, essential. The great prosperity which 
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aoorned to the Central Provinces during the cotton famine was entirely owi 


100 millions in a year, but, like statesmen, to lay out a plan to bo carried out here¬ 
after, bo aa to avoid tho evils from which we sutler in England, of useless lines, anil 
oompoting linos whom there was barely sufficient traffic for one line. Though it was 
true that on one single lino in India the traffic was insufficient, if wo took tho 
Ganges, on which there had been for oenturiea a large traffic, the railway running 
alongside the river carried a very large traffic, both in passengers and goods, shying 
that the traffic could afford to nay the high rates oliorced by the railway. That of 


that tho traffic could afford to pay the high rates olmrged by the railway. That of 
itself proved that railways were required. Tho 300 mfllious which at present was 
charge! on tho taxes of India was, in fact, only a loau. Thoro could be no reasonable 
doubt that, in the course of a very few years, the railways now in existence would 
far more than pay their own oast, and compound interest on tho cost. 

Mr. Geobqb Oamfbbll agreed with the Chairman in thinking that it was very 
desirable ft dotailed discussion should tako place at u future dato, and ho would 
therefore only say a few words now. He concurred with Sir Arthur Cotton in think¬ 
ing that discussions of this kind wore very bonoflcial. However able and howover 
honest the members of tho Indian Council might be—as ho believed them to be— 
still their discussions wore not public disouasions. Moreover, it was almost hopeless 
to oxpoct that Parliament should over dovoto itself to Indian subjects. It was 
hoped that tho transfer of India to the Crown would cause members of Parliament 
to tuko a greater Interest in Indian affairs, but subjects arising in our own country 
every day so over-taxed the timo and strength of Parliament that that hope had 

t n disappointed, and Indeed leas interest eeemed to bo token on Indian questions 
Parliament than before tho transfer. Therefore it wna of immense importance 
tliat direuaaions of this Bort should take placo outside tho Council and outside 
Parliament. Ho only regretted Ihot tho vory Illustrious name of the distinguished 
man who bud read the papor had not brought together a meeting oven larger, and 
bo hopod that some day some machinery would l>e devised by which largo numbers 
of men interested in India might bo brought together for tho uisoussiou of such quos- 


of men interested in India might bo brought together for tho uisoussiou of such ques¬ 
tions as that now before tho mooting, lie agrood with Mr. Itiddoll in deprecating a 
dlsousslon on this quostion from a comparative point of vlow. The question was not 
whether water communication was bettor than railway communication, but whether 
railways, takou positively, wore good or tad, and whothor thoy wore worth tho raonoy 

S led on them. After an oxperionoo of twonty years, no man oonnooted with 
who was not altogether wooded to water communication, would disputo tho fact 
that tho railways in India lmd boon a docidod practical buoochh. Though thoy had 
cost a good deal more than thoy would coot now with our improved oxpcrionco, still, 
in an engineering point of viow, they hod bocn SUOOOisfUl, boing good, pormanont, and 
substantial works. In a rectal and pocuniary point of vlow an immense amount of 
BUCOCM lind boon already realized, and n much greater succoss would no doubt bo 
roalizod in future. Ho had listened with somo astonishment at tho Btntcment of Sir 
Arthur Cotton, that thoro was not one inuu iu ton who travellod in India who wont by 
railway. He thought that was an error. Tho result of his own oxpcrionco, gained in 
many parts of tho country, was thot almost ovory ono who wanted to travel a consi¬ 
derable distanco in India travelled by railway. Ho was ostontahod to find so many 
travelling by it, considering tho high chargo by tho railway, and considering that tho 
natives regarded timo as of such small value. Therefore in a passenger point of 
viow, the Indian railways had been already eminently successful. With respoot to 
goods traffic, he agreed that so far they had not been re successful as to carry the 
trafflo of the couutiy to the degree they ought to carry it, and which ho hoped they 
would carry it; but novortliolcss thoy had already been very successful. Tho goods 
traffic of somo of tho existing railways had been certainly thoir weak point, but he 
hopod to seo that traffic very much increased, and the rates very greatly cheapened. 
Already in point of goods tho railways had been of enormous benefit to the country. 
With respect to the salt trade, ho agrood frilly with Sir Arthur Cotton in depreciating 
the enormous tax on salt. Ho had himself in ovory possible way represented tho 
great hardship of that tax; but it was a potent fact that tho existence of the Great 
Indian Peninsula Railway had immensely chooponed the price of salt in the Ccutral 
Provinces—the part of India with which ho was at present specially connected—thongli 
the facility of transit and tire consequent cheapening of salt had given tiro Government 
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the opportunity of putting ft greater tax on it. That ao far was a misfortune, but 
otherwise the people had undoubtedly gained by the transit by railway. With respect 
to the canalization of the Godovery, he was one of those who had urged that tho 
works, having been begun, should be rapidly carried to completion, but he deprecated 
tho depreciation of the existing railways. With regard to the future, he agreed that 
caution ought to be exorcised, that care should be taken that the success of the groat 
lines did not induce us to throw away our money on too expensive lines in leas paying 
directions; and he hoped as the great trunk railways had been already made at a great 
espouse, they would be supplemented by cheap branch lines, bringing traffic to the 
main lines. 

Mr. Dent entirely concurred in what Mr. Riddell and Mr. Campbell had so ably 
stated. The great mistake made in India was commencing with such very expensive 
Hues. He (Mr. Dent) had been one of the first to advocate cheap lines, aud he had 
the authority of Mr. Purser, a practical engiueor of very great experience, who was 
for many yews chief engineer of the East India line in tho North-west Provinces, 
that narrow-gauge lines, varying from 3 feet to 4 feet, could be constructed at H000Z. 
a mile, enabling the traffic to he carried at a speed of 15 to 20 miles an hour. He 
considered that if 15 miles an hour could be attained, that was quite sufficient speed 
for Indian traffic, whether passengers or goods, for many years to come, and that rail¬ 
ways of that description, whilo they would bo very little more costly than ordinary 
metalled roads, would, in practice, bo a hundred times more valuable, tho railways 
not beiug liable to bo stopped, as the roods would be, during tho heavy rains, and 
being less expensive to maintain. He concluded by referring to the Ou<lo Railway, 
a narrow-gauge line of 27 miles in length, from one of the stations on tho East 
Indian line to tho banka of the river opposite Moorshedatad, tho traffic therefore 
being dependent on tho difficulty of crossing the river, which was scarcely nasi- 

e le in dry weather. That railway, though constructed with light rails, had now 
a in operation six years; it had cost 80 , 0001 ., upon which it was now yielding a 
vorv fair revenue, tho last return being 4 per cent. 

Mr. Hyde Cl arris said, while he agreed that it was desirable that a very large 
expenditure should be made on works of irrigation in Indio, lie could not concur in 
many of the statements made by Sir Arthur Cotton. He thought it was desirable 
that there should bo a detailed discussion with regard to the figures given by Sir 
Arthur, but bearing in view many of his statements, he thought it would bo exceed¬ 
ingly undesirable, considering that a discussion bad been invited, that the paper 
should be printed and go before tho world without some disclaimer of some of the 
statements that had been made. Sir Arthur Cotton had referred to very many 
roraarkftblo cases of rivers and canals still carrying an enormous amount of traffic. 
There was not one of those rivers and canals that had not alongside of it a railway 
system more complicated and more expensive than anything wc had in India at 
’ present. To take the small case of the Bridgewater Canal, carrying, us we arc told, 
2 , 000,000 tons of goods (a large proportion of which consisted of minerals, which 
were not to lie found in most parts of India), there was alongside of that canal a 
railway svstem, developed since the canal system was established. In Holland and 
Belgium,'where the people had been brought up to feci as much attachment to canals 
as Sir Arthur Cotton himself, a system of railways had been introduced which either 
competed with or superseded canal communication. With regard to America, we oil 
knew that throughout the basiu of tho Mississippi, a river which afforded file district 
it traversed water communication for passengers and goods such os we did not possess 
in India, there was a complete system of railways. Again, the district served by the 
Erie was also served, not by one railway alone, but by various competing railways, 
some of them even of a circuitous character. Looking at tho fact that the canal 
systems and the river systems of Europe and America had been supplemented by 
railways, it was too late'in the day to Buggcst that tho carrying out of all railways in 
India should be stopped, which would be tho result of acting on the line of argument 
which Sir Arthur Cotton bad advanced. From the title of tbc paper he had expected 
that Sir Arthur Ootton was going to Insist that 100 millions was not a sufficient sum 
to expend in railways in order to put India iu a fair position to compete with the 
United States. ,, . . , 

A Member, interrupting Mr. Hyde Clarke, suggested that the course which had 
been proposed by the Chairman should be followed, viz. “ That the discussion on the 
paper should he adjourned to a futuro day.” 
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The Ohaitiman remarked that it appeared to bs the feeling of the meeting that it 
was quite impossible to discuss tho matter fully without adjournment, but it would bo 
na well to continue this preliminary discussion till five o’clock. 

Mr. IItob Clarke, in continuation of his observations, said tliat ho thought it 
would be a reflection on tho meeting if they allowed a paper, expressing such strong 
opinions as those of Sir Arthur Cotton, to go forth to tho world without somo 
remonstrance against it. Admitting some of the facts slated by Sir Arthur Cotton— 
admitting that the Mississippi, for instance, carried on onormons traffic, and other 
facts of that kind—he objected to the ruodo in which tho foots were pat together, and 
to tho deductions which Sir Arthur Cotton drew from them. Taking, also, tho 
article of coal, though ooal was still brought to Loudon by sen, very much coal was 
carried by railway, and for an enormous amount of goals tho railways were able 
to compete with tho water. A great deal had been said about tho great cheapness of 
water-carriage in India ns oomparod with railways, hut thorn was not tho least reason 
in tho world why wuter-earriago in India, in particular plnoes, should not bo mnch 
cheaper than tho railway, ns was the case all over the world; but tho queation was 
whether you hod bettor not lay down a railway in a particular district where you had 
not food {tire for laying down a onnal, or improving a river communication. Sir 
Arthur Cotton had compared the rate of Jtf. a ton por milo by canal with id. a ton by 
roud, which ho had taken ns the nvemge. Ho did not sco why the railway rate should 
not bo taken at tho sanio flguro for tho purpose of comparison with the rate bv road ; 
ho did not »» why goods in India should not bo carried as they arc in England, as 
ooals aro in some cum at j<I. or Jd. a ton a milo. These considerations ho thought 
showed that there was something unsound in tho doctrines propounded by Sir Arthur 
Cotton, arising, us he believed, iVoin tho ciroumstouoo that ho endeavoured to promote 
ono method for tho improvement of India, abolishing, so far ns ho oould, all other 
modes of improvement; whereas in his (Mr. Hyde Olnrko’s) view overy ono of thoso 
modes of improvement ought to be adopted. India would tako nil tho commoroo that, 
could bo given to it from this country. Mo lmd no personal interest himself in Indian 
railways; ho should advocate irrigation ns muoli ns railways; but ho did not look to 
canals and irrigation as tho only means of bonoflting India, and ho did not sco why 
railways should not bo carried out ns woll ns onnals and irrigation works. Sir Arthur 
Cotton had nssumod that tho oost of milwnys in India had boon 1,800,000/.; but ho 
(Mr. Hyde Clarke) thought, when tho figures wero looked into, that flguro would bo 
red need to a muoh lower ono. Ho thought, too, that oxcoption was to bo taken to tho 

K od of tlmn put by Sir Arthur Cotton for tho completion of the railways. Though 
os true that tho existing railways had taken twonty-sovon years to bring to thoir 
present condition, that was boonuso tho Govornraont of India bad oonlod out in tliat 
period wbat ought to havo been carriod out in le«i tlmo; but It by no moons followod 
that auoUior twenty-snvon years would bo spnnt in supplying tho milcngo of milwnyn. 
neouwary for India. With regard to tho traffio on tho ruilwny going to Blnckwall, 
tho estimate of Uio traffic would not havo boon tokon on tho oonoh traffic, hut on tho 
actual traffic of tho road. As to tho CMC* of tho South-inuitom Railway nnd the 
Eastern Bengal, they worn both in exceptional positions—tho South-eastern Railway 
stood in tho same exceptional position among railways os the Ganges Canal did in tho 

E icral system of canals, and the Eastern Itongal wns a line which was undeveloped. 

ring said these few words by way of caution, ho would only add his tribute to tho 
zeal which had always prompted Sir Arthur Cotton lu advocating mensurcs for tho . 
improvement of India, and the ability which he had brought to boor in support of 
tun. 

The Chairman announced that lotters had been rocoivod from tho following 
gentlemen, regretting thoir inability to bo present at tho meeting, which ho miggestod 
affordod an additional reason why the discussion should bo adjourned:—LnrdElIen- 
borough, Sir Erakine Porry, Sir George Pollock, Mr. Hugh »Im*>n (Ashton-undcr- 
Lyno), Mr. John Briggs (Sussex). Mr. Rustomiee Vicnjee, tho Mayor of Liverpool, 
t he Mayor of Manchester, Lord John Huy, Mr. Walmsley (Stockport), Mr. W. Taylor, 
Mr. R. N. Fowler, M.P., Mr. Thomas Emmett (Oldham). With regard to what Sir 
Arthur Cotton had said about the old Indian party, he thought ho was rather mis¬ 
taken, for he believed they wero very anxious indeed to carry out what was most 
conduoive to the interests of India; and ho had no doubt that- the result of this dis¬ 
cussion would be to afford information to tboso who had to do with tho government of 
India, which perhaps they might be able to ntilisso. 
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Sir Arthur Cotton, in reply, reminded the mooting that nil that lie asked for 
was that the question should be diaenssed: that 100 millions should not bo spent 
without a siuglc word of inquiry or hearing what people had to say upon it He did 
not ask for it to be settled, but to be discussed: and he thought in a matter of such 
extreme importance it was desirable that the paper should be printed and put into the 
hands of those who felt an interest in the matter, and who oould give their time and 
attention to the consideration of it. He had given very few opinions, but had merely 
stated Acts. With respect to the cost of railways, the quantity of traffic, and so on, 
be hod gathered those from the Reports, and the adjournment of the discussion woulu 
give time for many persons to look at those figures, unci consider them, and form their 
own conclusions on them. He considered it of vast importance— particularly as nobody 
had been allowed to say one word on his side of the question—that time should be 
given for the cost of a steamboat canal as against the cost of a railway through the 
same line of country, what the one could do, and what the other could do, aud which 
was the most beneficial. 

Mr. Cam-hell suggested that it should bo defined whether the subject of discus¬ 
sion was, “Are railways good or bad?" or, “Is railway communication or water 
communication best?” 

Sir Arthur Cotton replied.that the subject, was, tho question of exponding 
100 , 000 , 0001 . on railways, in addition to what had been already expended. 

Mr. Briocs seconded the proposition that tho paper be printed, with what little 
had been said upon it to-night, and distributed amongst the members, and that the 
meeting bo adjourned to this day fortnight, or any other day to bo fixtxl by tho 
Council 

The Chairman observed, with respect to defining the subject of discussion, he 
apprehended it would be open to any one to advocate any mode of transit. lie 
liimself would be inclined to advocate tramways in connection with Iho present 
railways. 

On the motion of Sir Henry Ricketts, a vote of thanks was passed to Sir Arthur 
Colton for his paper. 


MEETING, TUESDAY AFTERNOON, JANUARY II, 1870. 

EDWARD B. EASTWICK, Esq., M.P., in tiik Chair. 

The Paper read was by Dr. A. Graham, Bombay Army, Retired. 

On the Industrial Settlement of Europeans in the Hilly Climites of India. 

The question of forming industrial settlements in India is surrounded by many diffi¬ 
culties, so much local knowledge is required about the different localities, and this so 
apt to be imperfect, that we appruach the subject with the greatest diffidence, and 
solicit much indulgence. 

The British Government has proved the greatest blessing to all the nations of 
India, and wo cannot help wondering at the singular administrative talent and wisdom 
displayed by its agents there. . 

Of late years thure have been such great change® in locomotion that ft new era has 
arrived, and wo would now request that consideration be given to tho expediency and 
desirableness of planting European artisan and industrial settlements in the East, m 
order that the religious tolerance aud the - power of Britain may be more firmly esta¬ 
blished, and to prevent the fearful auarchy and confusion which would follow were tho 
British power subverted. 

Iu order to remove common prejudices and objections to the adoption of this measure 
—such as its being injurious to the natives; calculated to induce constant warfare 
among the different races; proving a great source of difficulty and endless expense to 
the Government—aud iu order to obviate the popular British notion that we Itave no 
right to form settlements in India, a slight glance at tho previous history of that great 
country is in tho first place very important. 

Standing on the sea-shore in stormy weather, and at high spring-tide, we may eoo 
a large wave rolling onwards in great strength, bursting, and, after covering tho shore 
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■with its spray, disappearing altogether—then another follows in the eamo track from 
the restless bosom of the ooeou. and dashes forward, only to disappear in the same 
manner. Somewhat similar to this has been tho history of India—conquest of lor con¬ 
quest, like the waves of the sea, has followed one upon another, issuing from the vast 
steppes of Central Asia—that cradle of mankiud—each wave rolling downwards and 
onwards—to iustanceonly Aloxandcr the Great some 300 years before the Christian era 
—and bursting with devastating ruin, ha a, more or less, covored the wide-spread plains 
of Hindustan. . 

The aboriginal inhabitants seeking refuge, and finding porfcct security, amidst their 
vast upland plateaus and noble chains of mountains, remuined distinct tribes and 
nations altogether different from tho Hindoos, in tbeir origin, religion, habits, and 
ussooiatious, ns unknown until lately oven by our countrymen, as they had been by 
former conquerors and dwellers in tho plains. 

Tho history of India may bo divided into three periods 

1st. The Brahmins, or Aryans, originally from tho north, and conquering tho 
aborigines of the plains, formed the Brahmiuical or Hindoo period. 

2ud. Tho Moniuumcdan conquerors, also from the north, followed in succession, and 
swooping over India, formed tho Muhummndan period. 

3rd. Tho British conquest, forming the greatest empire evor known in India, and 
which now oxlsts under our gracious Queen Victoria, constituting the Christian period. 

This last had nn initiative or infant condition, being then governed by tho East 
India Company, which, however, has posed away. 

Tho Christian began in a manner different from any of tho former empires. 

Instead of by numborloa florae hordes of fanatic Muhummndan warriors rushing 
from tho northern regions with tho sword offering “Death or Muhummudaulun" to oU 
Hindoo idolntois, imd causing dovaatutlon and ruin over India, this last period was 

B ‘ ‘y introduced by a company of humble traders, who reached India in shins by the 
nm Ocurn—dwollers in a remote Wand in tho fur west of Europe, altogether 
unknown to the inhabitants of India. 

These merchantmen gradually obtained a footing on the soil, but it was entirely 
owing to tho fearful moral dogmdutiun, tho ox terminating feuds, and tho cruel, bitter 
hatred toward* oncli other which pervaded those Eastern nations that tho British 
obtained any position among. or supremacy over them; otherwise they would havo 
remained as more commercial traders to this day. But as tho river of time rolled on 
it pleased God, by a succession of tire most wonderful and providential events, gra¬ 
dually to advanoo and sustain in tho East tho power of tho British, who, from their 
continual progress in commorco and in the arts and sciences, and from their superior 
intelligence and moral energy, havo now founded tho AutfloJndlun Empire. 

Tho couquorors of India uro possessors of all tho lands of that extensive ompire. 
This right has over been acknowledged by every humble cultivator of tho soil, who 
holds his lands from Government, paying a fourth, or oven a third, to the ruling 
power, no that, should it bo inquired what right linvo our oonntrymnn to occupy any 
of the thinly-iiihnbitod or waste lauds in the healthy climates of India, for tho 
purpose of forming Industrial European Settlements, our answer simply is, wo have 
the right of conquest—the nun* right and titlo of tenure by which all our prede¬ 
cessors hold it To whom, thon, dots India boloug? All rulers before us have been 
foroiguers Uke ourselves and tho only people with any shadow of claim to India seem 
to bo (lie aboriginal hill tribes, among whom wo wish to form colonics, which will 
prove tho greatest blessing to these rude and savage people. For wo must boar in 
mind, as Hr. Marshall remarks, in his lie port to the Hon. Mount Stuart Elpliinsfono, 
on the natives in tho southern Murathn country, that with few or uo opportunities 
of comparing their situation with any suporior to it, the people havo nothing but 
themselves to copy, and have not even tho stimulus of omulatiou to lead to oudcavuura 
at improvement. Tho general tendency of tlieir character is thus rather to sink iuto 
the savage state than to rise to civilization. 

Government had no difficulty in granting gratuitously to private railway companies 
the required lands in every direction, and they eon therefore with equal facility grant 
the required allotmeiits to settlers in any of the upland and hilt countries. 

From wliat has been stated it will be evident that India is unlike any of the 
British oolonies, the soil, resources, and legislation of that country being entirely 
under the sway and control of our Queen and Parliament There is. however, a pre¬ 
vailing opinion that we have little or nothing to do with India, and yet the loss of our 
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Eastern empire might prove the first grand blow that would sink the status and power 
of Britain among the continental notions, as well as among all those of Asia. It is 
generally alleged that the natives of India are so intelligent and civilized that they 
are beat left to rulo and govern themselves—that there is not any reason for European 
settlements—that the British Government should merely stimulate and enoourage 
the cheap, indigenous, industrial skill of the country—that there is no handicraft, 
however intricate and difficult, which the natives are’not capablo of learning, and in 
which they would not f»on even surpass their European conquorore. 

It is also alleged that education should permeate all classes, from the upper strata 
or castes of Indian society, to the lower and degraded races of Hinduism. 

AVe may be allowed without presumption to show that all tbeso opinions which 
the Government has now adoptal and acted upon seem to bo based on error, and if 
continued may prove not only productive of injury to the interests of our home 
mechanists, but a great source of evil to the natives themselves, as well as of danger 
to the supremacy of Great Britain in the East. 

“ Statesmen like Lord William Bentinck and Lord Metcalf© saw in tho future 
increase of British settlors the only prosperity of British India; and English, and even 
Indian opinion, has gradually followed in the track of thoso more observant and pro- 
founder minds." * 

We shall now endeavour to point out Eeveral suitable upland climates well adapted 
for colonization. 


Chindwaka and the Mahadeo Hills. 

The traveller by railway may now in a day from Bombay reach Nagporc, tho 
capital of the Central Provinces, which, combined, form an area equal to that of 
Great Britain and Ireland; and leaving Nagpore by the imperial road, ho will reach 
Chindwara, 76 miles north, situated on an elevatea basaltio plateau, which crosses 
tho Suutjxora range south of the Ncrbudda. The climate of Chindwara is tempenitc 
and healthy, and our European troops are sent there for change, as also to a still 
higher level, of between 3000 aud 4000 feet above the sea, colled Mohtoor, where a 
military convalescent dep6t has been established. Tho range of temperature is from 
47° to 82° in the cold months, and in the rains the weather is cool and agreeable, and 
the atmosphere invigorating, the rainfall being on an average only 37 inches. The 
soil and water of Molitoor are everything that could be desired. ’ That the climate 

C erally is beneficial to the European constitution seems to bo beyond doubt; and on 
northern side the scenery is very fine.t 

Around Chindwara the soil is excellent, being for the most part of decomposed 
red granite. The station is on high ground on tile banks of the Bodree-nullah. sur¬ 
rounded, at the distance of a few miles, by a range of low hills, with splendid clumps 
rf mango trees intervening. The sugar-cane is largely grown on the hills, and tho 
cultivation of cotton in the whole district may be estimated at 15,000 acres. The 
cultivation of potatoes has been introduced for years, aud is steadily advancing; the 
timber is of excellent quality, and is in great estimation among tho natives. By last 
report, there was an area of 5000 acres under cultivation. Potatoes are now offered for 
sale in every village market. The best cattle tor the yoke and draught are of a gene¬ 
rally pure while, and large, tractable breed, easily kept iu good condition. The Goad 
cattle are of smaller size, but famous as milch animals. The wild boar, deer of all 
kinds, the sambur, neilghau, and other wild animals cause incessant damage to the 
crops of wheat and grain, and the natives are uot ublo to destroy them. The wild dog 
and wolf also are destructive to flocks and herds and to the small garao of the country. 
The revenue is only Is. 6<L on tho cultivated acre. The population is very sparse— 
not much more tlxau 60 or 80 to the Bquare mile. 

Tho chief public buildings at Chindwara are the barracks of the European depOt, 
a collector’s and judge's courts, the jail, the European and Native hospitals, tho dispen¬ 
sary, and the staging bungalow. A church has been lately built. The public garden 
is a great attraction to all classes. There is not any Government school, but its place 
is supplied by the schools of the missionaries of the Free Church of Scotland, who nave 
established orphanages for native boys and girls. 

Education is slowly making progress among tho Goods, aud other primitive races 
of the hills. Hundreds of Gonda from surrounding villages frequent Chiudxvara on 
• ride Report of the Sdect Committee Indian Colonization. 1M9. 
t Pile Sir Richard Temple’* AdminUtntlve Report for 1861-2. 

c 2 
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market-days—Wednesdays and Sabbath. There is generally great reluctanoe on the 
part of the Gonda to send their children to school. They say. “We are all jungly 
people; neither we nor our Cithers nor grandfathers learnt to read. Why should we 
toad our children to school ? ” Some one has suggested this thought as the ration^ 
of the opposition of the Gonds and other hill tribes to education, “If we educate our 
children, they will grow up to dislike the common everyday work in which we are 
engaged." As Mr. Damson remarks, “this is the old conservatism of ignorance; no 
doubt, however, a chier element in their backwardness to educate their children is 
their deep poverty; they live merely from hand to mouth, and their children from 
mere childhood earn a pice or two along with their parents." 

The Gond people number very nairly 1$ million—equal to half the population 
of Scotland—scattered over the districts of the Central Provinces. Singularly 
enough, they have a king who is a Mussulman, at Nagpore, who had boon nominated 
in the Muhummudftn period to preside over them, and to whom the British, it is said, 
allow a pension ; and yet their ancient form of government and that of the other hill 
trib'is seems to have boon patriarchal. There is no system of priesthood among them 
at all; any elderly person among them acts the priestly part in the offering up of 
their sacrifices, or iho offerer will do it himself. Some of their original songs, oj! looted 
by the late Mr. Hislop, have been edited by Sir Richard Templo in the Roman 
character. The Gondee has never been regularly reduced to writing. Their physi- 
ognomy' marks them ns those who inhabited the country before the Brabminical or 
Aryan immigration. They are usually broad, thickset men, with flat noses and thick 
lips; they arc simple, truthful, and good labourers, and nothing about them is more 
remaitablo than the docility with which they havo tamed from a life of thieving and 

B ? robbery uuder the native rule, to settled habits and honest labour under the 
ish Government Although they have as yet no relish for reading, they are much 
taken up with whnt they see. They visited the Nagpore Exhibition, and there the 
machinery for lifting water for irrigation purposes, the winnowing machine, the chaff- 
cutter, and the grain-bruiser seemed to attract the greatest attention. 

We fancy, therefore, from the habits of these tribes that it is not so entirely by 
schools and books that they require to be raised in civilization us by communities of 
British families taking root and settling in their midst. They require the living 
example, the superior mind directing them how to labour, the guiding hand, the kind, 
Christian spirit of the trained and energetic artisan, who by his wonderful manipulation 
brings out of the hidden mineral wealth with which he is surrounded the articles 
necessary tor civilized life. 

Tbo present Free Church missionary at Chindwara statoB, Bpeaking of the propriety 
of erecting buildings, “ I want men; I would cot be afraid of the means.” 

We shall endeavour to point out how British colonists might in this locality be nt_ 
once profitably employed both for their own benefit and that of the State. It was' 
in the year 1852 that the lamented missionary—the Rev. Stephen Hislop—when on a 
tour among the Sautpoora hills, to the west of Chindworn, near Omra.it at Burkoec, 
thus wrote: “In the channel of a stream, solitary and silent, unless that the bcos 
keep up a perpetual humming, is a seam of coal; of courae it is unworkod; but the 
day is coming when this will be a busy haunt of men. Wo four,” he adds, " that 
among the possible events in India’s future history may be a repetition of such an 
outbreak as that of 1857. Were such au occurrence to take place aguin, then it 
might bo salvation to a number of valuable lives, and make all the difference between 
victory and defeat to our arms in Central India, timt the bills so often spoken of 
should be in the possession of a Christian colony, with native Christian converts 
faithful to us. The Gonds possess, in common with all tho other hill tribes, a native 
truth and faithfulness which would cause them when Christianized to remain steadily 
attached to the British and the support of tho Anglo-Indian Empire.” 

In illustrating ‘the truthfulness which the Gonds possess iu common with nil the 
hill tribes of India and we suspeot of the whole world, the missionaries give on inter¬ 
esting anecdote:—“ But the most remarkable case is one we heard in Sangor of a 
Gond who was bribed by a woman to kill her husband. He watched Iris opportunity, 
committed the deed when the husband was asleep in the ’house, and escaped unob¬ 
served. In tho course of investigation another person was apprehended on suspicion, 


whose brother, a few days after, 
tho circumstances. ‘ Be easy,’ an 


to meet the Good, to whom ho mentioned’ 
the Gond,-' your brother will be released: I am 


the murderer.’ The man went his way, and represented it to tho magistrate, who 
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ordered the Good to be brought to him. Before the magistrate be gave positive 
evidence of bis having committed the murder; and under the gallows requested that, 
as he had fulfilled his engagement with the woman to hill her husband, the magistrate 
would see that she fulfilled non;, by making her give a buffalo, the promised reward, 
to liis family instead of himsolf. Sot many years ago this happened in Sangor." 

More recently, further discoveries of Coal have been made in the neighbourhood 
east and north-east of Burkcee, over a length of 1C miles of country in the Pench 
valley. 

Mr. Blanfoid, of the Geological Survey, reports on oleven out-crops, and tho Chief 
Commissioner agreed with that gentleman’s opinion, that “ these discoveries of cool 
are the most important that have been made for many years ; ” and that “ it is only 
reasonable to believe that many other workable seams mav still remain undiscovered 
in this neighbourhood, so that there is every probability that this portion of the coal¬ 
field equals in mineral wealth the coal-fields of the Dumuda valley in Bengal.” Not 
only do tho coal-measures of Chindwara extend down the Pench river, but lately large 
fields of carbonaceous shale as far south as Chanda have been discovered on tho 
Wurda, with good cotd lying below sumo of the shale. The coal formation does not 
seem very deop in this quarter, but already it hns become highly useful. There are 
natural impediments which shut out the Chindwara coal from the open country of 
the Nerbudda valley to the north, through which the Great Indian Peninsula Railway 
passes, but iu this the coal-Holds are said now to occupy a tract of HO miles in length, 
with varying breadth of from 20 to 80 miles. 

Adjoining the convalescent station of Mhotoor on tlic wist, wo have tho Mahadeo 
hills—the finest of all the Sautpoora range. They stund isolated, oud rise to tho height 
of 4000 feet, like vast rampart walla of pure yellow sandstone, from the flat valley 
of the Dwena. They stand in lofty grandeur and marked contrast with the contour 
of the ordinary basaltic range near them. “ The slo)ie of these hills to the north 
towards tho Nerbudda valley is ns gentle and easy as the cliff to the south is steep 
and abrupt, and laden auimals, or even wheeled carts, may soon be able to ascend by 
the road which is now under construction, and which runs direct to the plateau from 
the Bunlcehercc railway station, some 20 miles from the foot of the mountain. The 
ascent up the hill may be 12 miles long. Nothing can be prettier than the plateau 
itself, varied like a fine park with glades and clumps of trees, watered by a stream 
that runa winding down nearly the whole length, and curiously sheltered from 
the winds and storms by a rim of rocks that bound it wherever it borders on the outer 
face of the hills. The average temperature is 10° lower than the plains. When the 
roads of approach to it uro finished, and houses built, tho residents of the valley will 
bo able to escape from beat and glare to one of the greenest, softest, and most lovely of 
sanitaria that exists iu Indio.” * M There are many petty hill chiefs on and around tho 
•great Malmdeo plateau who raised their clans for Appo Sahib when he escaped into 
their fastnesses, as our Calodouiaus did for Charles.” 

Coal is found in the bed of almost every stream which cuts through the Mahadeo 
sandstone, and chieflv in tho bed of the Towa, but there are no intelligent, practical 
borers or minora, nor artisans, to render it profitable and available by steam machinery 
for the great railway stations. Just below the Muliadco mountain, in the Dewna 
valley, on the read from Bunkeheree, there are low ranges of limestone hills, so that fa 
the vast valley of tire Nerbudda we have not only all the combinations of the vegetable 
world, but also the richest supply of sandstone, lime, and iron, now bo necessary for 
mankind’s progression and civilization. Canals, aniems, and railway-feeders might 
all be introduced, and this, too, among a simple, docile, native population—about 
whom, also, we cannot help making a few extracts from tbe Commissioner’s Report 

“ In tho valley there aro a lai'ge number of Grinds and Karkoos—aboriginal hill 
tribes, with non-Aryan language and non-Aryan habits of their own—and they form 
hard-working and trustworthy servauts. They are remarkable for their truthfulness, 
inoffensiveness, and shyness, and it is hard to believe that only fifty veers ago they were 
the most reckless and daring robbers. There has probably never been an instance of 
a whole race being so completely changed in a generation by a peaceful Government. 
In the volley of the Nerbudda iron ore abounds, and there seeina to bo ample employ¬ 
ment for experienced European artisans in this department ns smelters, &c., and for 
want of whom Major Keatinge’s smelting scheme at Burwye seems to have proved 
unsuccessful. Burwye is situated on tho north bank of tbe Nerbudda, on the Indore 
* tide Part III-. • UaicUeer of lb* Central Province/ page 162. 
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toad; it is about 40 miles from Kundwa, the nearest station on the main line of the 
Great Indian Peninsula Railway. Major Keatinge hod urged the merits of the iron 
ore on the Government, and at last was permitted to visit Sweden, and selected Mr. 
Mitander, an accomplished practical engineer, to superintend tlic works at Burwyo; 
the buildings were erected, and the machinery from England, at a coat of 50001., was 
connected with the works. The machinery consisted of seven steam-engines, rolling- 
mill, steam-hammer, blowing-engine, punching, shearing, and planing machine. Build¬ 
ings consisting of one blast-furnace, workshops, calcining kiln, charcoal sheds, rolling- 
mill house, forges, office and quarters for superintendent and assistant-superintendent. 
Charcoal, ore, and flux were alas collected in considerable quantities. By January, 
1863, tbo works were finished, through the great personal exertions of Major Keatinge, 
Cteptain Melliss, Mr. Mitander, and Lieutenant Marryat; in their presence the furnace 
was lighted, and the first attempt on a large scale to smelt the Burwyo iron was made; 
but the experiment unfortunately failed, for after the first ono or two tappings the 
bottom began to fill with Blag, and within twenty-four hours from the first tapping 
the bottom got choked up, and the furnace became unworkable. Hence the worlra 
were stopped. The experiment thus was unsuccessful, and the cause was simply this, 
that the men who had to remove the sand, in order to mnko tho orifice and to extract the 
ore, consisted of a few natives and some European soldiers employed for the occasion. 
These men being inexperionced could not perform the operation with the requisite 
skill and promptitude, nor was it possible for Mr. Mitaudor alone, even with all his 
knowledge, to effect what was nocessory without some trained assistance.” 

In order to settle the boundary question between us and Holkar, his frontier to 
the south is said to be marked by the Nerbuddo, and he will thus acquire sovereign 
rights over a flourishing tract north of that river, and among other advantages, these 
large ironworks with suitable plant. 

We have been endeavouring to show that the climate, associations, and resources 
of the Sautpoora ranges offer suitable localities for settlements, and that the great 
mineral and vegetable wealth which these ranges contain offer immediate and profit¬ 
able employment to our masons, mmols, ironworkers, and wtisaus. and crafts of all 
kinds, and also to our agricultural .population. Prom the want of such practical 
men the engineering work of our young officers has frequently failed, after great 
expense to Government. The plain tendency of sucli rapid locomotion as now exists 
is to equalize labour among all nations: that of European artisans settled in town¬ 
ships wonld not be much dearer than skilled Muhummudau or Hindoo labour. 

Christian townships with municipal self-government would form centres of strength 
and would bo models of emulation to other municipalities having the power of self- 
taxation, and to other native communities; and they would, too, be in the neighbour¬ 
hood of the Great Indian Railway, passing through the Nerbudda valley. 

There cannot now be any doubt that henceforth tho carriage route, and the main trade 
channels for commerce, between Europ and Hindustan, will either follow the course of 
tho Suoz Canal, or the great valley of the Euphrates, onwards to Bombay; thence by 
the Great Nerbudda Valiev Railway, running from west to east, to Jubbulpore and 
Allahabad. The traffic for tho north of India will go off at Khundwa in the valley, 
where there is now a large sorting post-office, and it will thenco go north, across the 
river and the Vindhyan Steppe, to Malwa, Indore, and other countries. 

I ought perhaps to have mentioned that these settlements should be continued at 
well-sel6cted distances all along the great railway route by Jubbulpore. on through 
the fine valley of Meybor, with the rich sandstone Kymore hills on tire south, to 
Allahabad and Mirzapore on the Ganges. 

Jubbulpore has already becomo a grand ccntro for railway operations and com¬ 
merce. It is not nocessary to give an acoount of tho wondorful progress and advance¬ 
ment made in all tho mechanical arts, industrial schools, and education for natives 
sinco Europans have been settled in Jubbulpore. It will be sufficient to observo that 
,n tho surrounding countries there ore all the elements that can be desired 

for healthy, energetic colonists. An allusion, however, may be made to tho work¬ 
shops and industrial schools for natives, one of which was established at Jubbulpore, 
to employ the notorious Thugs and their descendants. Mr. Campbell states that:— 
The engine-men and stokers arc all natives; some of them are very good and quick 
workers, bat the general run of them are inferior; the great difficulty is to get them 
to understand the necessity for accuracy.” 

It ia true that the natives turn out all kindB of machinery and handicraft cheaper, 
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aad perhaps nearly equal to that of our British manufacture, and no doubt there 
are doing good service to the country, as is evident from the agriculturists having 
purchased us much as 50001. worth of machinery at the Jubbulpore Exhibition in 
1866. 

India in 1868 produced 13,562,271 maunds of coal—the amount of coal raised has 
bocn more than double in ton years. Two-thirds of this amount and of what is imported 
is required for the special service of the railways alone. This shows little progress in 
luanufecturing industry. 

The Khasia Hills. 

We now turn attention to the eastern part of India, beyond the great Brahmaputra 
river, which the Mohammedan conquests never reached. 

There are in this direction chuotic rnaeeos of mankind, and vast aboriginal tribes 
on the hilly regions stretching away towards China. These are of Mongolian type, and 
are all more or less under British supremacy. 

The first locality which we shall mention,and recommend as a settlement amongst 
them, is the Khasia Hills, to the south of the great valley of Assam, near the new 


They embrace a tract of hilly country, overlooking the great valley of the Brahma¬ 
putra on the north, and the plains of Sylhet on the south. This district, togethor 
with the Jynteah Hills, is now under British supremacy, and extends from lat. 
25° 50' N. and long. 90° 52' to 93° E. 

The height of this noble mountain xango, running from cast to west, varies. 
Hook low, on the north, is at an elevation of 4500 foot, whilst Shillong, in the interior, 
is 6440 foet above the level of the sea; the average height may be between 4000 and 
5000 feet. 

In this volcanic range aro flat, undulating, basaltic hills, on which are immense 
tracts of fine pasture; plains giving rise to rivera, and valleys lined with fine forests 
of timber. 

The average temperature throughout the year is stated to be 12° Fahr. below that 
of the plains of Bengal, whilst during the hot weather it is ns much as 20° lower. 

The fall of rain on the south side of the hills above Sylket is very great, but it 
runs off rapidly; the heavy fall is but local, and is in no way injurious to health. 
The climate, as described by the Select Committee, in August, 1859, is “ delightful 
and beautlfol, where Europeans and their descendants could continuously live.” 

The access to these hills for trade and commerce has been difficult, owing to tho 
steep sides of tho mountains on tho south. The traveller, in order to reach them, will 
go by the railway as far as tho Kooshtea station, 110 miles from Calcutta; thence by 
boat up tho Soormah river to SylheL 

P. S. Oamegy, Esq., Officiating Commissioner of the Khasia and Juntosh hills, 
in his Report iu August, 1868, writes—“The country consists of three plateaus, of 
3500 square miles in extent Tho smallest is at an elevation of 6000 feet above tho 
sea, the second, and largest, extending from one end of the district to the otkor, at 
about 2000 feet lower, and the lowest at an elevation of 3000 feet, moving down to 
the hills on the borders of Assam;" or altogether these three plains form a sqnare of 


quality in the higher lands. The two lower plateaus have forests of oak, pine, toon. 
and other valuable timber. There is comparatively littlo arable land whioh oould 
not be brought uuder the plough, owing to tho gradual slope of the country rendering 
cultivation easy—the conformation being similar to the be3t parts of Kent and tho 
Lothiana. In the hollows the soil consists of fine, rich, black mould, capable of 
producing any description of cron, bnt the soil in general is a deep, ferruginous, red 
clay, which would require a considerable quantity of manure. 

“ The olimate is excellent, tho temperature averaging only 72° during the hottest 
months, and falling to 51° in the coldest; there are oocasional frosts, oat not suffi¬ 
ciently severe to injure the crops. The land may be almost called virgin soil, as the 




the principal products. 

" The potato thrives wonderfully, even in damp soil, throe maunds of seed, in a 
good season and with plenty of manure, yielding eighty maunds. The price of 
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potatoes averages about two rupees, which is sufficiently remunerative to cause the 
nft-.iv.s to prefer this crop to almost any other; its cultivation increases annually, 
and the fruit is of goo.I quality. The system of cultivation is most primitive; some 
of the natives having a prejudice against employing bullocks iu any work. There is 
already a -cod breed of cattle on the hills, but improved cultivation would also tend 
to improve 1 them. The Khasies aTo a boet'-cotiug race. Sheep also would do well in 
a country so woll suited for their pasturage. Home-breeding might be profitably 
carried on. In fact, all sorts of European crops, fruits, and vegetables might bo 
cultivated. Calcutta is supplied with oranges from the Khatia hills. Europeans 
could till their own ground. 

Mr. Walters also states in his Official Journal:—“ As wo advanced, the country 
opened into a beautiful undulated park, the Bceuery extremely beautiful. Passed a 
regular mow of grain in the straw—perfectly English. Wo observed apple, pear, and 

e tu trees. Tho rivers arc will supplied with fish, the forests with game and deer; 

cattle are largo nud sleek, the pigs numerous—a small, kandsomo race of a Chinese 
breed. Coal exists on the hills, of superior quality and in the greatest profusion, 
whilst iron and lime are equally abundant 

“ before leaving this description ot' the Khasias, I must touch for a moment on the 
character of its people. 

“The Khasios seem to be a branch of tho Mongolian stock; their lan-uago is 
monosyllabic, abounding in nasal sounds, with a peculiar jerking tone, which lias a 
singular effect on a stranger. They are a jolly, merry race; open, truthful, and 
honest. They may be said to be enterprising. They are short in stature, thickset 
men, with largely-developed muscular limbs. Like Englishmen, they cat and drink 
wbatqyer comes’in their way—bocf, pork, 4c.—and are very fond of spirituous 
liquors; like them, too, they are devoted to field sports. They have neither idols nor 
temples, but many peculiar shaped stones, and recks sacred to streams and groves; 
sacrificing fowls to evil spirits, &c.; constantly bricking up eggs for good or bad 
omens. The women arc remarkably sUong ; some of them are able to carry as much 
ns the men. At times they raav bo seen carrying a fat, lazy Bengalee on their back 
down n LilL Property and all honours descend by the i’emule line; the childreu 
belong to her clan; a sister’s son always succeeds to the chieftainship. Indeed, tho 
ladies have it all their own way among Kiuisics. und often prupews to tho icon; and 
when their tempers do not agree, aud they cannot live together, by mutual consent, 
she am dismiss him, without any heavy law expenses, merely by throwing fivo cowrie 
shells at liis head publicly in the marketplace. He must do the same; after which 
deed of settlement they can never again live together. The children abide with tho 
mother, and their ashes after death go to her clan, not to those of the father. 

“The great aichery meetings of the natives are worth seeing, on account of tho 
jollity that prevails, and the good shooting. TllO archers will hit a rupee at from 
40 to 50 yards. 

“ The charcoal iron is made on tho north side, and carried, mixed with tire scoria*, 
in half-round balls on the kicks of the Kliuaia ineu und women for mom than 20 miles 
over the ups and downs of tho hills, to bo seat to the plains below. It is equal to 
the best Swedish for rod or boiler plate, and would make excellent steel; and this 
would prove a profitable employment for Europeans on the hills. 

“ Tire colonists going out there should in no wise be given to drink, as this is tho 
great bane of Indio, nud tho cause of tho loss of health there, which is wrongly 
attributed to climate.” 

We will now endeavour to show liow a thoroughly compact, self-contained, Chris¬ 
tian settlement of artisans, of different crufts, with their wives and families, aud with 
just agriculturists enough to supply their wants, would find profitable employment in 
this locality. 

Across the Kbasin hills from the south, Government formed u road into Assam, 
and through tho valley, onwards to Gowhatti, the capital, on tho Brahmaputra; but 
the traffic does not take this direction, but down the sides of tho stoop bilk on the 
south. A colony of artisans established here would form tramways, slides, or a 
railway down the face of the north side of the hills near Nunklow, whore the descent 
is not nearly so difficult as on the south, and a railway might be as easily constructed 
as the one up the face of the Boro Ghaut, between Bombay and Poona. The declivities 
•and ridges gradually melt away from Nunklow to Gowhutti, n distance of 7C miles. 
Gowjuttti is tho capital of Assam, on tho Bruhmaputra, which overflows like the 
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Nile, and steamers cross to Calcutta in ei^ht days. If the audience will glance at 
the map of India they will notice that ure Brahmaputra river turns, by what is 
known aa “ the great bend,” along the western slopes of the Garrow bills. It thcu 
. passes eastward, and drains the great valley which constitutes the kingdom of Assam. 
At present Assam is dependent on Calcutta for its machinery; but a colony of 
artisans planted axnon" the Khasiea would set up foundries, workshops, with steam- 
hammers, fitting and oniler-makiug shops, a pattern shop, a carpenter's shop, with 
saw-mills and the like, which would nt once bring into use the immense abundance 
of mineral and vegetable products on the hills. Assam would thus be supplied from a* 
much nearer and more convenient market. All this would leoot on the vast resources, 
as yet undeveloped, of Assam itself 

In the upper part of Assam four euormous rivers, with courses of some 1000 miles 
inch, and from different regions, pour their deposits into this vast valley. Here 
wonderful forests exist; trees of an immense size, producing resins, copal, balsams, 
oils, &c., almost unknown to the arts and British commerce. The cinchona tree now 
flourishes in India, and would do so on the Klmsias, where there is much iron in the 
soil and so much moisture in the uirthat all is green verdure. The oulturo of tho 
cinchona is eagerly and profitably followed by many Europeans in India. Ipecacuanha 
al»> no doubt would grow. 

Tea is indigenous to this region; on the lower ranges of the Oachar hills, 70 miles 
to the eastward, there are now as many as fifty-tliree tea estates, and ns many ns about 
300 European planters have settled. The tea cultivation would prove a wurce of 
wealth, unci would be pleasant outdoor employment to tho wives and children of the 
colonists. The common use of this refreshing beverage takes awoy the desire for 
spirituous liquors, as is evinced omong tho Chine*. 

Through the instrumentality of the Welsh Calvinistic Methodists many of tho 
natives litre have been converted to Christianity, and as such work at different trades. 
Tliev have several small churches and schools. Like all hill tribes, they are a 
musical race, and their women especially have Hue voices, so tluit their trained singing 
bus a most pleasing effect in their churches, and they seem thoroughly to enjoy it 


Dabjbkung. 

“A common objection to this scheme,” says the editor of the ‘London Weekly 
Review,’ “ which will suggest itself to some, 'Doca not India teem witli population, 
and is it fair, under such circumstances, to send more settlers to the East?' To 
which the reply is, * Most of tho low plains are sufficiently oocnpied by the native 
inhabitants, but the hillB aro not thickly peopled, ami there would be ample room in 
the zone of the European climate, along the flanks of the glorious Himalayas, for 
some million settlers from our own or other lands. ’ ” 

. Already some British settlements have been made in these genial climates—one 
is at Darjeeling, a lofty, hilly, and temperate region, 300 miles from Calcutta, and 
with an average temperature of that of London. It is thus described in tho Select 
Committee's Report:— 

“The population, which was 4000 or 5000, doubled itself in the coarse of two ycers. 
The uatives of Bhotan, Thibet, and Nepajil flocked to be employed by the Europeans. 
The rupid increase of wealth and population was like that of an Australian settlement. 

“ The European children born there enjoy admirable health, and thrive as well as 
in Britain. There are numerous tea gardens, producing tea of an excellent flavour, 
from the China tea plant. A railway is projected to the base of the hills, and when 
finished, will quickly and comfortably introduce our gracious Queen and her Secre¬ 
tary of State, when she visits her Eastern empire, to the moat sublime of all earthly 
spectacles, tho scenery of the Himalayas.” 


Komaon. 

In the same zone of European climate, and some 600 miles to tho north-west of 
Darjeeling, amidst the most sublime mountain sconery, we have tho British district 
of Knmaon. , 

This country lies not been many ycers uuder the British rulo, but since being so it 
has wonderfully improved. A)mom is the seat of the public court, but the houses of 
the civil officers ore nt Hawal Baugh, 5 miles north of the city. On all sides aro the 
tea plantations, with several European overseers. 

To show that the climate is far superior to Britain for invalids and elderly 
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persona, we may state that the average height of the thermometer is about 57° in 
January, in February 55°, in Juue 76°, and in July 78°. 

There ia much pleasant occupation for agriculturists. Europeans are employed in 
that region to a considerable extent as overseers of tea estates; but we must give an 
extract from a letter, in which the writer says“ There is one tiling yon should impress * 
on your friend—tea is not a thing to be played with; yon must go heart and soul into 
it, as you would in any business at home, and during eight months of the year it keeps 
you constantly on tho move. It ia. however, a pleasant life when once you are up to 
your work, and although it will perhaps never make your fortune, it will afford you a 
comfortable living in a good climate, with some occasional sport," 

Sir William Muir, in a letter wo received from him, says:—“ Everything is done 
here to onoourage the settlement of tea planters; the out-turn of tea, though good in 
quality, is not so abundant, acre per acre, os in Assam, &> that with present prices and 
demand, the farms are not very remunerative. But, upon the whole, I hope there is 
progress, and that in tho end a healthy and prosperous field will be opened up for tho 
capital and employment of our countrymen.” 

We would here allude to tho great change that has taken place in the salubrity of 
the lower ranges around tho base of these hills, where much more fertile spots havo 
been opened up, and mere likely to repay the personal labour of the settler and his 
family, and maintain them in a greater degree of comfort, than on the more elevated 
ranges. Colonel Ramsay, the Commissioner, has been the means of clearing away the 
dense under-brnshwood in these localities, which renders the air stagnant and un¬ 
wholesome, and now fine, healthy localities have been opened up to settlers. There 
are railways now in progress towards the base of these lulls, which rise up like a wall 
from the plains, towards the lovely Alpine station of Nynoe Tal. 

A Christian township of British artisans settled hero would bring into play, for the 
use of the railway, all the fine varieties of tho iron ore which are so well known to 
abound in the Himalayas, such as the red hematite, and the specular, yielding 75 per 
cent, of metal, and which could be manufactured on the spot at a rate per ton far lass 
than now supplied by iron companies in Britain. The iron of the Himalayas, the 
Select Committee reports, is equal to the fiist Swedish; for the manufacture of wire, of 
gun-barrels, &o., it is unequalled. Mr. Danvers, in his Report for 1868 to 1869, states 
" that it is not unlikely that special arrangements will be mode for the execution of 
the branch line from Momdafcad station to tho Nynee Tal ironworks, and that for this 
line a narrow gauge will be found suitable." 

On the hills also are enormous beds of sulphate of lime (or gypsum), and of clay- 
slate, in which alum exists in the greatest abundance—both of which are so highly 
valued in the arte and manufactures—copper mines, Ac. 

The mineral resonroes of this province only require proper machinery, for-which 
there ia an abundant water-supply; and with steady practical men to direct and 
superintend them, they will then be largely developed. Turpentine oould be easily 
extracted from the immense mass of forest pines, by erecting stills in the woods, and 
it could be used os a solvent for all tho india-rubber and gutta-percha necessary for 
telegraphic and other purposes. It is needless to say that the ends in view will never 
bo fulfilled by speculating Loudon companies. There must be European experienced 
townships taking root in tho oountry, and intelligent, experienced men who will tako 
up the contracts at a fair, remunerative profit. 

Such a township at some place about the base of the hills might, by slides and 
tramwaya down the steeps, have transmitted te it the mineral and vegetable products 
of the uppor ranges. Such a settlement should consist of all handicrafts, as mentioned 
when speaking of the Khasia hills—masons, carpenters, plasterers, wheel carpenters, 
leather workers, wire-drawers, smelters, and moulders. There is also room for mauu- 
focturcrs and spinners. 

Silk of tho wild Tussah abounds in all tho forests, and would give employment to 
reelers, throwsters, and weavers, and yield a rich revenue to the State. 

Dhbra Dcon. 

It is surprising how little India is kuown to officers and others who have resided 
merely in same limited part of that country. In consequence of this, many mistakes 
and fallacies have resulted, such as that Europeans could not settle and bring up their 
families in India, and that it is not habituble, like America, to an Engliah race. We 
shall endeavour to obviate these fallacies after describing tho locality next toKpmaon, 
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which is the Dhera Boon, a lovely valley at the baac of the Himalayas, about 150 miles 
north-west of Almara. It is about 1200 miles from Calcutta, but can now be reached 
by railway in two or three days; formerly it would have taken as many months. This 
valley is bounded on the north and west by the river Jnmna, and on tho south by the 
Ganges, whose beneficial waters, bursting forth from their cradled homes among 
tho snowy and sublime peaks of the Garwhal mountains, and rushing onwards 
through dense forests and deep ravines till they reach tho vest plains below, beautify 
and fertilize them fur and near, and render tliis valley, among many others, one of the 
most verdant and fertile districts in India. It is about 50 miles long and 25 broad. 
Numerous mountains to the north and east rise to the height of 7000 or 8000 foet 
abruptly out of the plain. On these are Musaooree and Landour, tho well-known 
sanitaria, crowded with Europeans and their families, schools, churches, and all that 
can be desired in any British settlement. 

Bishop Daniel Wilson, who had travelled throughout India, and who knew more of 
its climate and people than almost any other person, and was well qualified to form a 
correct opiuion, thus writes of this valley in 1835, when steam was in its infancy. 
After describing its beauties and capabilities, ho says:—“ I have been conversing 
with Mr. Bacon, the judge of this station, on the colonization of India, in combination 
with the steam communication. .... There is nothing to prevent Europeans 
settling on these lovely mountains, aud bringing up their families in tho finest health. 
India would be habitable to an English race, just like America; and the certain and 
rapid steam post would bring her within 60 days of Europe, Instead of 120 to 150, as 
at present. What a chocring prospect for India, though distant still 1” 

Various fallacies are abroad on the subject of the injurious climate of India. It is 
now generally admitted that there would not be any degeneracy of the European raco 
—physical, intellectual, or moral—among children brought up on tho hilly regions. 
It is well known that Sir Charles Metcalfe was very favourable to European coloni¬ 
zation, and if his vicwb had been carried ont, the revenues of tho country would long 
ago have been largely developed. 

Tho artists and settlers to be sent out from home, and required in these countries, 
are not reckless adventurers of low and debased habits, who, in whatever circumstances 
or position of life, would be despised even by the natives, and whose example would 
degrade others into a mere animal existence. They ought to be men accustomed to 
hard manual labour, and yet educated and intelligent; not those who from want of 
energy and tact Lave already failed to succeed in this country, but such ns are young 
and fresh for enterprise—self-reliant; men of sober habits and thorough principle; 
who would go ont, not merely for tho sake of acquiring wealth and elevating their 
own position, but with higher and nobler aspirations—seeking the good of the natives. 
They should all bo married; “all experience tends to show that the responsibilities of 
. married life, and concern for the provision of offspring, make the married artisan 
in Iudia of more value to his employers than would be the unmarried one. Early 
marriages should be encouraged among all European classes in India, for they generate 
providence and discourage intemperance.” 

Let such settlers go out to India, and we shall not any longer hear of the race of 
Britain, who fought and conquered on tho plains of India, degenerating. 

The expensive invaliding of our soldiers to return home will cease; they will bo 
content to remain, and be atliocted to these towns as homes, where they may spend in 
comfort their old age. 

Kxnaux. 

Before describing Kangra allusion may be now made to the immense benefit India 
has already derived from British rule, and the very limited number of colonists who 
have been able to settle in that country: ever hearing in mind Lord William Ben- 
tinck’a remark, “ that India is like a world in miniature, and one law for India is like 
one for the whole world.” 

Among all the remote hill countries in the north-west—such as Koonawar, in lat. 
31° SO', where the grapes are so abundant that 30 or 40 lbs. may be purchased for 2». 
—the British rule waB hailed as a revolution in the world, as the dawn of their civil 
happiness; from tho king on the throne to the peasant, there was not one who did not 
talk thus with confidence and enthusiasm, and uniformly concluded, “ Now we shall 
live and improve, and be raised from bcaste to men.” 

Formerly the journeying in India was most tedious, hazardous, and costly, occupying 
six months from Calcutta to Merut on tho Gauges, and Delhi on the Jumna, a distance 
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of 1000 to 1100 milas, and cost four times tbo amount of railway charge. Since those 
days a railway system has been opened up in India, and 5001) miles of it have been 
completed. This year uninterrupted <x>mmuni cation between Calcutta and Lahore, a 
dist&uce of 1500 miles, will be effected, and the journey accomplished in two days and 
a half. The late viceroy, Loid Lawrence, traversed tho whole distance from UmbalJah 
to Calcutta, a length of 1800 miles, in forty-four hours. A railway is being con¬ 
structed for 273 miles from Lahore, even on to Peshawar. A tunnel has been made 
under the Indus. A parcel from that capital can now roach England by pattern post 
for id., in a month. 

Peshawar is the groat rendezvous of people who meet for the purposes of trade 
from all parts of Central Asia; and through this valley, as in former ages—from its 
natural position—the commodities of north and south oontinue to pass. The natives 
have most appropriately called it Darwazo—or the door of commerce. The Anglo- 
Indian empire beam the promiso of long continuance, from the bond of union, or con¬ 
necting linlc, in trade interests that has taken place among all these nations, and from 
the exercise of justice and the maintenance of law and authority—qualities peculior to 
the British race, to whom Providence has entrusted the government and happiness of 
millions of our n-llow-creatures. 

Advantages derived already from Europeans settled in India :— 

The immense bed of ooal in the Damoodah valley was discovered by Europeans. 
The natives were not aware of the hidden wealth they posse ssed. 


lishmeu dovoted themselves to its cultivation. Now it supplies tho world, and has 
nearly driven all other indigo out of the market. 

At Agra, at Allahabad, at Aziraghur, and in Cachar, tho settlers, American mission¬ 
aries, and native Christians supported the Government uobly in the mutiny, and it is 
not too muoh to assert that Jirhoot aud Bengal were kept quiet by the presence of so 
many planters. Lord Canning then recognized the value of the settlement of Euro- 

C b in the country, and published his celebrated resolution inviting them to toko 
5 on fes-simplo, or at a very moderate price per- aero; but this resolution, to tho great 
injury of the settlers, was annulled by tho Home Government, and auction sales were 
substituted. 

“The Kasgba Colont. 

“ The nearest approach in India to a colony, in the ordinary eenso of the word, is to 
be found in tho Punjab valley of Kangra. Them several English officers, retiring from 
service or having Bold their commissions, have settled down to the cultivation of tea 
during the lust eight years, very much os they would have done in Tasmania or New 
Zealand. They enjoy a temperate climate, the sanitarium of Dlmrmsalu stands at the 
western end of their valley, and the great Dhonla Dhar, or snowy rango of Churnts, 
looks down upon them, sending forth perennial stream a from its melting snows to water ‘ 
the fields. Without the rain and gloom of the hills of Atsun and Darjeeling, with a 
climate far superior to that of tho Wynaad, at tho very door of Cashmere and Eastern 
Turkestan, yet close to the great mart of Umriteur, soon to be connected by railway with 
the sea, and with an abundant supply of cheap labour, the twenty or twenty-five 
English gentlemen who are converting Kangra into a tea garden enjoy advantages 
superior to thuse jiosscssed by any other settlers in India. Some three years ago 
the present writer described tho valloy after a walk of 30 miles from its ©istern to its 
western end tlnougk hedgerows of roses, and speculated na to tho prospects of tho 
planters. Major Paake has just published a report which supplies more recent details, 
and confirms nur anticipations of the success of the Kangra settlement, 

“ In 1850 Dr. Jameson introduced into Kangra the same variety of the Cliiua tea 
plant which lie bad naturalized in Kumnon and Dhera Duon. Two years after Lord 
Dalhnnaio found the experiment to be so promising that, during a personal visit, he 
selected Holta as the site of an extensive plantation. At that timo tho valley was 
covered with jungle, and was but sparsely peopled Waste land abounded, but by 


by the people as cursed or haunted. When, in I860, Lord Canning was led to give 
an impulse to European enterprise by his waste land rules, and the Holta garden was 
ready to supply lea plants and seed, several English officers appliod to purchase grants 
of land in Kaugia. The Punjab Government selected Major Paske for the duty of 
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negotiation between the village communities and the purchasers, and two years after 
Mr. P. Egertou was employed in the same to sic. The result was that plots of land 
were transferred to the mutual advantage of seller and purchaser, and without giving 
rise to any of those conflicts or antipathies which have caused such disaster in colonies 
like New*Zealand. So far from this, the planters gained the gcod-will of the natives 
from tho first to such an extent that they liare since been able to increase tho area of 
their estates very largely. At the some time they have obtained aB many labourers as 
they require at 4 rupees a month, and have enriched the community among whom they 
have settled. The people have also become more intelligent; they appreciate tho 
advantage of an English education, and rtumy of them cultivate tea for themselves. 
Lot him who doubts the advantages conferred*by English settlers like the planters of 
Kongra on the people of India take a morning’s ride through tbo valley, and contrast 
its smiling, prosperous appearance, and the intelligent bearing of its people, with the 
descriptions given by Mr. Barnes, who settled the district, and gave away tho rights 
of tho State to the surplus wastes as of no value. Lost year tho nineteen estates, 
including one in tho neighbouring state of Mundee and another in Kooloo, consisted 
of 8708 acres, of which 2635 were under tea cultivation, and yielded 241,332 lbs. of 
tea. This is hardly half the cultivation and produce of Darjeeling, for instance, hut 
the industry is only eight years old, and it has not been marked by any of that ruin, 
or even misfortune, which has caused so many to regret that they ever had to do with 
tea in Eastern India.” * 

The Kangra valley for colonists, although it has spotB such as Dhurmsaln, equal, 
perhaps, to any in Cashmere, is like the Dhera Doom In May. and even earlier, tho 
heat is very great, but this can always bo escaped by a few horns' ride to Dhunusala, 
or other points high up, near the snowy range. 

Chcmba. 

Churnba is a country covering an area of 3216 square miles, and possessing Alpine 
scenery of the finest description, through which the rivers Ravee and Clienab find 
their way. It lias in lat 33°, on the north-east confines of the Punjab, with the pluins 
of which it is almost conterminous. It is governed by a Rajah, a Rajpoot, who traces 
his genealogy from a date anterior to tho Christian c-ra. 

Extracts of Letters from Cal. B. Reid. 

Proposal phom the Rajah op Chcmba to establish a British Settlement. 

“Chumba, via Dalhocsie, Punjab, 

“Dear Sm, u March, 186S. 

“ Tho town of Chumba is situated on the Ravee, at an deration of about 
• 3400 feet. At this elevation idl English cereals, wheat, barley, oats, together with tho 
indigenous grains, may lie cultivated. At 5000 feet and upwards potatoes uro grown. 
In the Pangee district, lying north of the Chcnab, the climate and soil are quite 
English, excepting that the rainfall is very scanty—not exceeding an average of 
six inches in the year. It would be more correct to say that the climate more 
resembles TJoper Canada, there being a shoit, warm summer, and heavy fall of rain 
in tho winter. In Pangea I have scon all the English vegetables as fine and as well 
flavoured as the best I have ever seen in England. Tobacco grows most luxuriantly, 
und the demand for it, at highly remunerative prices, is practically unlimited. Hops 
have also been grown experimentally, both in Pangee and in other hill stations, and 
1 believe successfully. The scanty rainfall in Pangee would he a great drawback to 
cultivation, were it not for the very copious water supply from the numerous rivers 
aud streams which flow on every hill side, and make irrigation easy and inexpensive. 

11 It would never answer for Europeans to compote with tho natives of the country 
in mere manual labour, but it is quite possible, in my opinion, for European settlers 
to realize a fair profit by taking up land and employing natives to cultivate it for 
them, either as monthly servants on a fixed rate of wages, or subletting land to them, 
supplving them with seed, and taking as payment a certain share of tho crop. The 
former plan would probably be tho most remunerative, and tho European Proprietor 
could direct the labour and cultivate more carefully. The latter plan would be less 
troublesome, and would involve less risk. In the Paugee district I think a very con¬ 
siderable profit might be realized by leasing a well-selected piece of ground (of which 

* • Friend of India.' 
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there are large quantities available), awl raising flower and vegetable seeds for sale 
in India. At present India is supplied either from England, or the Cape of Good 
Hope, or Amencar—the latter being preferred; the seed obtained in the plains of 
India, even the bast European or American, being found to deteriorate very much. 
Seeds raiaoi at Pangee have proved oqual to the beet imported seed. Seeds could 
be raised in any quantity, and could of course be sold at a large profit—far below the 
cost paid for seed imported from England. As breweries are now established in 
India, there is, of course, a great demand for hops. Of the hop plantations on the 
hills I can only speak from report; of the rest I have personal knowledge. Pota¬ 
toes would be a meet remunerative crop. Within 18 miles of Chuinba there is the 
large civil station of Dalhouaie, with a large European population, and a depdt of 
European troops is being formed here. Besides this market afforded at Dalhon&ie 
for such produce, these is a great demand throughout the Punjab for potatoes—the 
Commissariat alone contracting largely for the supply of vegetables. 

“ Besides agricultural, other pursuits might be followed in Chumba. The bills 
afford excellent posture, and tracts of country are leased for grazing purposes on very 
moderate terms. Wool might he grown at great profit, particularly if some pains 
were token to improve the breed of sheep, in which I have already made a beginning, 
by importing for the Rajah some thoroughbred Cheviot rams. The demand for ghco 
(or melted clarified butter) is immense, and it is exported in largo quantities, at very 
high prices. The breed of cattle indigenous to these hills is very poor, but I have 
recently imported for the Eajah a thoroughbred Ayrshire bull and cow, and have a 
well-selected number of good cows to cros3 with this bull. I am satisfied that cattle- 
breeding and dairy-fanning might be carried on here with great advantage. 

“ As you say that among the persons who would desire to emigrate there are many 
artisans, and some skilled in iron-work, I may mention that Chumba abounds in 
minerals. Large slate quarries belonging to the Rajah are already extensively 
worked. Gypsum may he obtained in any quantity, at a cost of 6d. per maund 
(80 lbs.) at the quarry. Iron and copper abound, but I am of opinion that the former 
cannot be worked to any advantage, owing to the absence of coal, but copper may. 
Lead lias also been fouud class to Chumba, and I am about to hav® tho vein carefully 
examined by a competent person this summer. Plumbago exists in considerable 
quantity. Caraway seed and a great many vegetable dyes arc found in Pongee, and 
are exported by tho natives. 

“As regards security of tenure, there is, generally speaking, great doubt that, aa 
an independent nativo state, the British Government will not interfere to compel the 
fulfilment of engagements on either side, but as yet I have experienced no difficulty 
in any transaction on the Rajah’s behalf with European capitalists—one of whom has 
lately engaged to pay a sum of 18,0001. for tho goal will of a quarry for thirty years, 
besides an annual rental of 1001. All transactions with European capitalists I would ' 
prepare and register in tho office of the Government for deeds at Dalhousie, which 
would give validity to the title* which might bo granted for any number of years up 
to thirty, 

“ The Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab will visit Chumba in about a month, and 
I mil lay before him your letter, and mention, at the same time, the Rajah’s desire 
to encourage the settlement of a British colony, and I will, as soon os possible after¬ 
wards, communicate the result of my reference. 

“If, on further consideration, you should think tho Ecliemo feasible, I ahull be 
happy to answer any additional inquiries you may wish to make before sending out a 
large number of settlers. I would ndvise ono or two intelligent men beiug sent to tho 
spot to judge for themselves on tho suitability of the country, and of the terms offered 
by the Rajah. “ I am, dear sir, yours faithfully, 

“ Blair T. Reid, Lieutenant-Colonel, 

“ Superintendent of Chumba. 

" To A. Graham, Esq, M.D., 

u Ash field Villa, Edinburgh." 

“ There is, indeed, one occupation which I think might answer, which could, more¬ 
over, be undertaken with little or no risk. There ore extensive quarries of excellent 
slate, also copper, iron, plumbago, and lead. Some of the Rajah’s quarries are already 
taken, one by Government and others by private capitalists—the latter on a thirty 
years’ lease, with a considerable bonus paid down, which is a sufficient proof that tho 
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present Rajah’s credit is good. There are, however, other slate quarries available, 
one of which is. I believe, the largest and best in the state. I have already received 
inquiries regarding it, and shall probably, in the course of next year, find an oppor¬ 
tunity of leasing it; but it is still in the market, and to any person who could satisfy 
me of his ability to abide by the conditions, I would be glad to let it by the year, or 
for a term of years, on moderate rates. Tho demand for slate at present is far in 
excess of tho supply that can be furnished, and the demand is likely to continue for 
several years. I would make the same terms as regards tho copper, lead, and plum¬ 
bago. A person taking these quarries and mines, paying a yearly rental but no bonus, 
would run little or no risk. No expensive plant or machinery would be required, and 
the advantage to the Chumba State of deriving an annual revenue from these sources 
would be the best guarantee for the agreement being observed faithfully. 

“ I um, dear sir, yours faithfully, 

" 15 lair Eeid, Lieutenant-Colonol, 

“ To Dr. Graham.” “ Superintendent of Chumba. 

Kooloo, on Buis Valley. 

Of all the valleys in the north-west Himalayas, that of the Bells is the finest. If 
Kaugra falls below Cashmere in climate, in every respect the Be&s valley exceeds 
it. Tho general name of the district ia Kooloo. The total length of the valley is not 
above 60 miles, tho breadth from 10 to 15. The missionaries aud their families, 
brought uo in it, are alx>ut as fine specimens of humanity as can bo seen. This 
valley would form one of the finest regions in tho world for a British colony ; high 
mountains, both east and west, bound it—the latter covered with eternal snow. 

Conclusion. 

It would bo .impossible to enter upon a description of the many other deeply 
interesting hill climates and regions of India,—tho subject is so vast,—such as the 
mountain rangeB on both sides of the great peninsula of India, with the intersecting 
hills in the south, the Neilgherries, the Shavaroys, and many others, where are now 
settled Europeans, with coffee aud tea plantations. Surely, from all that has been 
said, it will be quite evident that there are in those regious immonso resources, which 
might easily be developed, and rendered of the highest commercial importance to the 
whole world. It will, however, bo no less evident that this grand result cau only be 
accomplished by experienced artisans, acting under and along with practical talented 
engineers. 

Let us consider the present great necessity there is for opening up new and exten¬ 
sive spheres for the employment of our rapidly increasing population. This must he 
apparent to all. Every observer has seen, in the course of a few years, tho frequent 
^lute which, owing to various causes, occur in most branches of British industry, the 
disastrous mercantile crises which result, and the great number of our working 
clusses thereby thrown out of employmeut. To remedy these evils, the undoubted 
facts wo have adduced prove that a large field may now be opened in the hilly climates 
of India for the iudustry of many belonging to our intelligent working classes. 
Indeed, settlements such as we propose would benefit mutually tho commerce of 
Britain and of India. They would create a demand for many of our home products, 
and would also supply much larger quantities of tho cotton and silk fibres, teo, coffee, 

3 ir, together with all the crude materials required for the home manufacture 
markets. By the interchange of commodities commercial crises would become 
loss frequent, and the balance of trade less variable. 

We earnestly desire that many belonging to our worthy, steady industrial classes 
may be encouraged by Her Majesty’s Government to go out and settle in these 
countries; that emigrant ships l>o granted, and allotments of land, laid out in some 
of the localities as townships, be assigned to them; that every facility and help be 
afforded them, on their arrival in these regions, to obtain immediate and suitable 
occupation; that they should have nil tho churches and schools, &c., essentially 
necessary for tho moral improvement of a Christian community. 

During this apprenticeship period, tho Government ought to advance the money 
until the settlers can repay them—for which purpose they must enter into regular 
engagements. 

The Crown has reaped immense benefits- from India; alt the land virtually belongs 
to tl:e Queen and Parlinineut. But it ought to be remembered that India does not 
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belong to the Crown alono. It is the property of the British nation. The Anglo- 
Indian empire was acquired by the co-operation, and lias been maintained, nndcr Divine 
Providence, by the unceasing bravery of our gallant soldiers and sailor*, who have 
shed their blood for their country. Our labouring classes and intelligent artisans 
have therefore, wo humbly think, a right to participate in the riches and benefits of 
this immense British possession in tbo East, and to hove money laid aside from tho 
revenue of that country for their comfortable settlement in those regions. The Govern¬ 
ment, by adopting this wise policy, will hereafter greatly increase its own newer and 
resources, bk well as the peace and prosperity of those many nations which for wise 
ana gracious purposes have been so wonderfully and providentially placed under the 
British sway. 


Mr. Hyde Clabkb thought that what Dr. Graham had brought beforo the meeting 
was very encouraging, particularly with reference to the resources of the two districts 
of Jubbulpore and the Cacbar Hills; but he could not entertain other than melan¬ 
choly impressions when be saw that so little was done to turn to account those 
resources the existence of which was being continually confirmed by gentlemen 
acquainted with India. As Dr. Graham had stated, tho greatest statesmen in India 
and the most practical observers had always reported that India possessed great 
advantages for the introduction of an English population, and many statesmen and 
writers had brought the subject before the public in India and in England. Ho 

S . Clarke), about twelve years ago, endeavoured to get Mr. William Ewart to bring 
matter before Parliament, which resulted in the appointment of a Solect Com¬ 
mittee of investigation, the Report of which Committoo was well known to Dr. 
Graham, and to many pesent. Twelve years ago the importance of the subject was 
fully proved, and the Government was brought to the point of pledging itself to give 
effect to tho suggestions that were made, yet to this day very little had been dime to 
carry those suggestions into effect, and to turn to account the advantages which India 
held out for the benefit of cm- own population and tho natives of India. He (Mr. 
Clarke) had brought this subject before the Society of Aits ten years ago. and like¬ 
wise in the United Service Institution, and he had again read a paper on the subject 
last year at the Society of Arts. Dr. Mowatt had also brought it before the United 
Service Institution about two years ago; but it appeared to him that the period had 
arrived when, by moans of this Association and other bodies interested in the sub¬ 
ject, Parliament should be again asked to appoint a Committee of Investigation; 
and bethought the honourable gentleman in the chair, and other members of Parlia¬ 
ment connected with tbe Association, oould render good service by moving for the 
appointment of a Committee of Investigation. The subject, in consequence of the 
death of Mr. Ewart, was now without an advocate, and it was necessary that some¬ 
one should take it in hand. There oould be no reasonable doubt of the healthiness 
of tho climate of the hills, or of the resources available for development; but wluit 
remained to be done was by the pressure of public opinion to compel the Government 
of India to tur'n those advantages to account. Without entering in any detail Into 
many interesting points brought before the meeting by Dr. Graham, lie would par¬ 
ticularly endeavour to impress upou the meeting that the best means of improving 
the welfare of the natives of India was by a greater infusion of the English element, 
thereby increasing the moral strength of the country, and it would be most desirable 
if Englislnncn could be placed in healthy situations where they could develop tho 
resources of the country in a legitimate manner without interfering with the habits 
of the great body of the natives, and where they would be in a position to co-operato 
with the natives in tho one great object which the whole population of India should 
have, the advancement of the country and the benefit of eacn class of its population. 

Colonel Fhkxch took exception to some of the statements made by Dr. Graham, 
which he Ruggeated he should modify before bis paper WB3 printed and circulated. 
For instance, he had said that tho soil of India belonged to tho Government; bnt 
that was not the case. The only soil which they possessed was that which they had 
paid for. The land which was mado over to the railways by the Government had 
to be bought first by the Government; and where the railways ran through native 
States, the chiefs had to pay the ryots whoso land wns taken. Dr. Graham had 
expressed a certain degree of mistrust of the natives. He would not have them in¬ 
structed in tho arts and sciences and European mechanical knowledge, because that 
knowledge might in certain events be used against us, and he would not have native 
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firftraon or guards or engine-drivers. Ho (Colonel French), as the chairman of a 
railway company, would be very glad to see tho wholo staff composed of natives. 
While there wore many employments for which no doubt Europeans wore best 
adapted, there were others which were best suited for natives. As to tho localities 
which had been mentioned, ho was only acquainted with Mhow, whioh was not one 
which would answer for Europeans. Burwye he knew intimately, though he did not 
know the ironworks there. They now belonged to Holkar, who could only work them 
by employing skilled European labour. With respect to the fitness of the climate 
for Europeans, he referred to the fact that very few officers romaiued of those who were 
serving in India twenty years ago, notwitlistamiing the accommodation afforded to 
European officers. 

Tho Chairman said tbat Colonel French had anticipated him in suggesting to 
the writer of the paper that it would bo well to modify some of his statements. 
Without going into the question to whom tho land in India belonged, into winch 

C istion it was quite unnecessary to enter, he (the Chairman) supposed that the 
ds which would bo assigned for the colonization of Europeans, if such coloniza¬ 
tion should take place, would be lands distinctly without an owner. He did not 
suppose that the Government would attempt to take by forco land belonging to the 
natives; but in many countries the waste lands were resigned to tho Government to 
dispose of ns they ploascd, and he supposed there would bo no difficulty whatever 
in the Government giving lands to those who wished to settle in particular localities; 
bnt a more serious consideration than that was tlio question of the climate., It was 
a very serious responsibility to a Government to invito emigrants to a country the 
climate of which might turn out to be destructive of health. He thought, therefore, 
it would bo desirable in the first instance to begin by an experiment with a small 
body of artisans, which experiment might be tried in the very best climate wliicli 
oould be selected; and then, if that experiment succeeded, an experiment on a modi 
larger scale might be tried afterwards. Ho thought wo might find some consolation 
with reference to that long delay which had token place in tho colonization of 
India from the fact that the advantages of such colonization had not grown less, but 
had increased every day. If such a thing were desirable when tho Committee of the 
House was appointed twelve years ago, it was much more desirable now that India, 
by' the opening of the Suez Canal, had been brought so much closer to this country, 
and when railway communication had been established to so great an extent through¬ 
out India. 

Mr. Datmbdai fvAOROJr, after endorsing what had been said by Colonel French 
as to Dr. Graham’s mistrust of tire natives, and as to tho right of the Government to 
the land, observed that on this question of colonization, as on every other question, 
it was only proper and fair that all the pros and cons, and all tho difficulties which 
lay in the way of the Government, should be fairly considered. Though lie had not 
studied the subject thoroughly, he had from time to time given some thought to it, 
and questions in relation to it had arisen in his mind which he thought anybody 
who discussed the subject ought to take into consideration. The first question was 
the tenure of the land. It was said that waste land could be given away; but it 
should not be forgotten that the question of land tenure in India was yet a moot 
question, and the Government ought to bo allowed an opportunity of considering 
that fairly, or they should have some very clear proposition on the matter laid before 
them, so that they might see their way. The next question was what laws should 
be applied to tho new colonics. Nobody would deny that the settlement of a number 
of Europeans in India would be so much political and physical strength to the 
rulers. He believed that upon the British rule the welfaro of India depended, and 
though in his opinion tho strength of tho British rule rested upon the true loyalty 
of the natives, and not upon a hundred thousand bayonets, or two hundred thousand 
colonists, yet Englishmen were entitled to look at the question from tlieir point of 
view, and to say, Let us have as much strength as possible, so that we shall be able to 
rely on it in times of difficulty; but that strength would become a source of weakness 
if tho colonists would not submit to be dealt with by the «uno tribunals as dealt 
with tho natives. The oolonists could not be allowed to have a law for themselves, 
so as to create invidious distinctions. Even now the fact that an Englishman was 
not amenable to the criminal jurisdiction of the Mofussil was creatiug somo discon¬ 
tent. The natives were saying. Her Majesty proclaims Euglislunon and natives to 
be equal, and yet we are treated as inferiors. In blaming the Government for being 
No. 1, Vol. IV. d 
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tardy, or not having done what they ought to have done with respect to the coloni¬ 
zation of India, wc should hour in mind that theso questions had to be considered 
and answered. Not professing to be able to suggest anything with a view to the 
solution of these questions, his own feeling was that if men of business, men of good 
principle, men of honesty and industry and kindly feeling, wore sent out from this 
country to the localities mentioned by Dr. Graham, they would become good examples 
to tlio natives, and would show them all the results of European civilization of the 
nineteenth century. It would be a great boon, and would tend greatly to develop 
the material resources of the country, if something could be devised by which a con¬ 
siderable number of Englishmen, who could turn the resources of India to accouut, 
could be introduced among the people at largo. It was to be lamented that many 
Englislunen who had gone to Inuia, instead of setting a good example, had lowered 
the character of the British in the eyes of tho people. The whole strength of the 
British rule depended on the exhibition of their moral qualities, on the energy and 
honesty which they had hitherto shown, and unless they continued to exemplify 
those qualities they could not hope to continue in tho enjoyment of that respect with 
which they had been regarded, or to inspire that awe which they had inspired in 
tho mir.ds of the natives generally; and therefore the colonists who were sent out 
should be os well selected as possible. Then arose the question whether, as regarded 
the natives themselves, the experiment would not prove a curse; whether, if those 
English should settle on these hills, thero would bo a repetition of wlvat nod been 
the case with the aborigines of America, or Australia, or New Zealand. His feeling 
was that Iudia stood in a different situation from America, Australia, and Now 
Zealand, the character of the wild tribes of India being to a great extent different 
from that of the aborigines of those other countries, and the Indian Government 
had tho power to prevent any such extirpation ns had token place in the case of the 
aborigines of those other oountries. The Government would take every care to see 
that the native was not wronged, and that the protection which he required was 
given to him. One difficulty which the Government would have to deal with would 
be this: suppose the Government induced a number of Englishmen to settle in tho 
localities spoken of, and after n time things did not turn out so well os they expected, 
they might turn round on the Government and say, You brought us here, you must 
do this and that for us. All those difficulties in tho way of the Government must 
be fairly considered, and he thought if proper measures were put before tho Govern¬ 
ment, and they could see their way to tho adoption of them, from the feeling mani¬ 
fested by the Government of late, not saying anything about the post, they were 

S uite anxious to do all they could for tho improvement of the resources of India, 
[e hod no doubt that the Association felt very much obliged to Dr. Graham for 
bringing ti subject of such very great importance before them, and he thought if 
Members of the Association who were conversant with the subject, who knew from 
their experience what the difficulties were which presented themselves to the Govern¬ 
ment, would make suggestions with a view of mooting those difficulties, great good 
might be done. 

Mr. Gorton thought that considerable difficulties had been brought before the 
meeting which really did not exist. In tho first place, it was the fact that the 
Government possessed, and hod the right of giving, and on snob terms as they might 
see fit, a very largo quantity of hill land in tho most eligible situations. He knew 
most of the situations widen had been referred to by Dr. Graham; but he was not 
at all sure that, ns a first experiment, those would be the most likely to succeed. It 
appeared to him that the most eligible situations for a first experiment were within 
a reasonable distance of the coast to which there was a more easy access. Coloniza¬ 
tion could never succeed if it required a continuous stimulus from tho Government. 
Tho Government could only first hold out an inducement to Colonists to settle in the 
localities, and then directly the colonists settled there they would find it necessary 
for their welfare, as well as for their success, to cultivate a good understanding with 
the natives, and to procure their labour, for without the aid of native labour, either 
in agriculture or in manufactures, no English colour would ever succeed. The 
great point was the climate. His own opinion was that'in well-selected hill districts 
Europeans could live in health, and bring up their families in health, and he was 
very much strengthened in that opinion from what ho had heard. 

Mr. Zorn, in allusion to tho fear expressed by Dr. Graham, that unless English¬ 
men went out to colonize India, foreign colonists might flock to India via the Suez 
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Canal, thought it would be a great gain to India if a number of Europeans from 
various parte of tlio Continent could be attracted towards such localities as the 
lecturer had pointed out. Foreigners woro very well satisfied to live under the laws 
administered in India. For the development of particular industries foreigners were 
more suitable than Englishmen. For instanco, Englishmen were not much acquainted 
with the growth of silk, whereas in Italy, Franoe, Malta, and other oountriea vou had 
people accustomed to that branch of industry. In like manner, if those who were 
entrusted with the management of thoso large ironworks, costing 6000 L, had taken 
some of the Swedish ironworkers with them, ho questioned whether that work would 
have been a failure. There need bo no fear of attracting as many foreigners as could 
possibly be induced to go to India. 

Mr. Kazi SHAHAnuniN, in answer to tho remarks of Dr. Graham pointing at the 
unskilfillness of the natives, referred to tho many works constructed by natives at 
Delhi, Agra, and in various parts of the country, and also to the trade carried on bv 
vessels between the Mauritius and Bombay, those vessels being manned entirely by 
natives. 

Mr. Hydk Clarke stated that Dr. Campbell was obliged to leave, or he would 
have given his testimony as to forty or fifty years' experience in Darjeeling, where 
most of the practical difficulties bail been solved. 

Tho Chairman suggested that some other opportunity might occur to review 
the subject, when Dr. Campbell and others not present might be able to attend. 

On the motion of Colonel French, seconded by Mr. Gordon, a vote of thanks was 
passed to Dr. Graham for his Paper.- 

Mr. Saunders moved that the meeting should bo adjourned in order that there 
might be further discussion on the subject j but Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji suggested 
that it should be left to the Council. 

In answer to a question by a gentleman present, Mr. Gordon stated that in tho 
Assam district almost any quantity of exceedingly good land could bo obtained in 
perpetuity on a payment to tho Government of something like 4 d. an aero, tho 
present rulo being that no one individnal should receive above 500 acres. 

On the motion of Mr. Gordon, a vote of thanks was passed to the Chairman. 


MEETING, FRIDAY. JANUARY 28, 1870. 

E. B. EASTWICK, Esq., M.P., in the Chair. 

* 

The following Paper was read by Iltodos Prichard, Esq., F.S.S., Barrister- 
at-Law:— 

On the Relations between the Native States and the British Government. 

Onb of tho greatest authorities on British India, Malcolm, remarks, at p. GO, vol. ii., 
of his History, “ that the complete success of tho war against tho Pmdorrios and 
Malimttas led Lord Hastings to proclaim tho paramount power of the British Govern¬ 
ment, and to constitute it tho arbiter of all disputes and the conservator of the general 
peace of India. Such was the change of opinion in England that not a voice was 
raised against a measure tho very contemplation of which a few years before had been 
denounced as a dream of ambition." That event, which ushered in a new era in the 
history of British India, brought us first into those relations with the native and inde¬ 
pendent States which it is my purpose in the present paDer briefly to review. It is 
a subject but little understood in England, and too generally disregarded, I believe, in 
India, yet it is one whoso importance cannot be overrated, for wc shall bo but poorly 
fulfilling the duties wc took upon ourselves when we declared British rule the power 
paramount if wc imagine tliat our efforts at successful administration are to be con¬ 
fined to that portion of India only which is bounded by the red line in our maps, and 
I Bhall have some suggestions to offer which I liave reason to believe would be well 
received by these who arc not the least interested parties, viz. the rulers aud tho 
wealthier classes of the independent States themselves. 

A cursory glance at the map of India will show how large a portion of tho con- 
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tinent is still but indirectly Affected by English government. Including the States 
whioh are called subsidiary and protected, on area of 690,SGI square miles, containing 
a population of about 53,000,000, comes within the category of independent territory. 
This portion of the continent is split up into a vast numl>er of petty sovereignties, 
each governed bv its own system of administration under its chief or ruler, usually 
assisted bv a council of nobles or ministry called collectively a Durbar. Attached to 
the courts of the largest and most important of these States is a British officer, 
denominated a Resident, who exorcises the functions and enjoys the status of an envoy 
or representative of the British Crown. Formerly, the number of courts to which a 
Resident was thus attached was more numerous than at present. Asa rule, under the 
existing system, tho interests of the British Government in native States are entrusted 
to officers in the diplomatic servico. holding the rank and status of political agent, 
who are under tho orders and supervision of a superior officer appointed to overlook 
the diplomatic, or, os we call it in India, the political administration of a cluster of 
States extending over a large tract of territory. Thus, the Governor-General’s agent 
for the States of Rajpootana superintends the whole of that vast region, extending 
almost from Ferozepore, on the Sutledge, lat 31° north to 24° and long. 72 ; to 77°. 
In like manna 1 the agent of the Governor-General in Central India has the super¬ 
vision of an extensive area, containing, among others, the dominions of Scindia and 
Holkar and the Begnm of Bhopal. The State of Hyderabad in the Deccan, better 
known as tho Nizam’s dominions, is one of the few remaining courts to which a 

Resident is still appointed.The distinction between the status and duties of 

the Resident and the political agent may be generally understood from the fact that the 
Resident corresponds direct with the Governor-General —that is, the Secretary of 
the Foreign Department—while the correspondence from the political agents passes 
through tne channels of their immediate superior, the Governor-General's agent, on 
its way to the Foreign Office. In mony instances, where an independent territory 
is isolated, and lies within British territory, ns is the caisa, for instance, with the 
dominions of the Maharajah of Pnttinla, the diplomatic relations with such territory 
are entrusted to tho senior civil officer in charge of the adjoining British district. 
Thus there is no political agent attached to the court of tho Maharajah of Puttiula, all 
diplomatic business being conducted by tho Commissioner of Umballah. In some 
otnor places other arrangements nro in force; but, as a general rule, tho diploruatio 
service in India is conducted in tho manner here described. These arrangements are 
sufficiently familiar to all who have resided in India; but os these remarks may 
reach some who have not any practical acquaintance with the system, I have thought 
it best to start with this brief description of it 

India, described from a native point of view, would present a very different picturo 
from the India represented in blue nooks and official reports and the works of officially- 
inspired writers. And although it is well sometimes that we should know what 
others think of ns, and see ourselves as others see us, a delineation from a native point 
of view of the results of British administration would not be altogether flattering to 
our natural pride. 8nch a picture, indeed, would have no more claim to bo regardod 
as a true and faithful representation than a description of a Liberal administration in 
England as represented by a Conservative organ, or that of a Conservative administra¬ 
tion as depicted by a Liberal organ. ,Nor would a Russian government care to read 
tho history of the conquest of Poland and Circassia from the pen of a native of those 
countries. It is enough to state generally, that if Englishmen suppose the natives of 
India ere in love with British administration they are very much mistaken. It would 
be hardly worth while to make tho remark, except that a large class of writers have 
for years been in tbe habit of misrepresenting the real state of tiie cases and exospt for 
the obvious infereuco that the inf 


ion of an independent and native element into the 
system of the administration is, if we would reconcile the natives to that administra¬ 
tion, and lav the foundation of our Eastom empire on some surer basis than tbe tenure 
of the swoid, an indispensable necessity. 

Bat with reference to no department of tho Government is thiB impression more 
mistaken and more mischievous than in relation to tho administration of native States, 
not, indeed, as regards the details of that administration, which, in the case of inde¬ 
pendent territory, are nominally at least in tbe bauds of the natural rulers of the 
people, but m the relation of those States to ono another and to the Crown. The 
tune has passed when we can look on these States, on the one hand, as independent 
sovereignties, whose relations with the Crown are to be governed by treaty, or, on the 
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other hand, as mere private estates entitled to the exorcise, within certain limits, of 
their own laws. During the last quarter of a century, and notably within the last ten 
yeai^ a great change has passed over India, and a greater change is coming, and if 
we shut our eyes to this, and continue the old system, efficient, perhaps, under the 
conditions which called it into existence, without regard to the new order of thing?, we 
shall run our ship upon the rocks. British Indio, oy which I mean British dominion 
in India as distinct from the independent States, cannot afford to maintain for ever 
its present attitude towards the native princes. Even a network of railways, the con¬ 
struction of which is the very first step towards a healthy development of trade, cannot 
be completed under the existing system without endleas interruptions, and all sorts of 
obstacles, which international treaties will bo found a very inefficient, instrument to 
control. "While politically it is of the very utmost importance to England to secure 
not the alliance by treaty, but the hearty and cordial support and cooperation of the 
independent chiefs, who, as a rule, possess immense influence over their people, although, 
in some few instances, unhappily, oppression and misgovernment nave produced a 
good deal of discontent. Tho time will come when tlie chimera of counteracting 
Russian influence in Central Asia by involving ourselves with foreign Asiatio powers 
will be abandoned as hopeless. It will be well it it be abandoned before experience has 
taught her lesson at the usual cost oho charges for it. When that time has come 
English statesmen will see that onr policy in India should be to consolidate our power 
and to develop well our railway system, so as to bring tho most distant parts of our 
boundary into the closest possible connection with the seat of our resources, viz. with 
Great Britain. 

The firet siep towards promoting tho advancement of a conntrv is to provide for 
its security, for until that is effected, resources which might be applied to the cultiva¬ 
tion of the aits of peace, of educotion, and of trade, are necessarily wasted in the 
most profitless of all methods—the bottomless pit of military expenditure. As regards 
security from external aggression, I feel sure the time will come when England will 
awake to the fact thut nature has provided the boundary of India with such bulwarks 
as perhaps no other country in tho world possesses. We ore occasionally deluged 
with pamphlets, articles, and hooks on tho Central Asian question, tho writers of 
which advocate all sorts of expedients to accomplish that which nature has already 
accomplished for ua, if wo would but use the means she has put into onr hands. 
I have elsewhere shown that as regards our position to the West and North-west, 
that which has always hitherto been looked upon as an element of the greatest weak¬ 
ness, is in reality, if 'properly used, the sourco of our greatest strength. I allude to 
tho wild and independent tribes inhabiting the mountain ranges that stretch from 
Uuzara, in tho north-eastern extremity of the Punjab, to the Bea-coast of Sind. All 
communication with India from the North and West must bo carried on through 
inountain defiles, winch, if they were held with resolute deteruduation by tho moun¬ 
taineers, and especially when backod by British power with its resources close at 
hand, would be absolutely and utterly impassable. With the hearty oo-operation of 
the inhabitants of these mountain ranges, the gates of India, as they would really 
then become, might bo to securely fastened that no power on earth could force them. 
Our Government, if it were wise, would look for security in the attachment and 
fidelity of these mountain tribes rather than in a vain attempt to counteract Russian 
influence in Turkestan by an alliance with some tottering dynasty beyond the border, 
and subsidizing some party in Afghanistan which to-day may be in possession of tho 
throne and to-morrow fugitives. It may appear unreasonable to speak of the attach¬ 
ment and fidelity of races not unusually represented as fickle and treacherous. But 
the fact is, the character of these tribes differs in no very material respect from that of 
wild untamed mountaineers in other parts of the world, and experience has shown that 
they are remarkably amenable to personal influence. 

This influence has been exercised before now by British officers, and might be 
attained again if the Government made a pint of attaining it, and were very careful 
in selecting officers for the frontier posts who exhibited some special aptitude for a very 
difficult and peculiar class of duties. So in respect of the internal security of India. 
Nature has provided us with elements of tho utmost possible strength politically, if 
wc would onlv go the right wav to avail ourselves of them; while, on the other hand, 
if we go the wrong way to work, they become an element of weakuess to the last 

degree dang^oiw. 1 ^ 0 ^ ^ au|l ^ tIl0 0 f all political affairs, foresight is 
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a necessary prelude to success, it is especially so in dealing with a country like India, 
which tho most superficial observer mast ho aware is passing through a transition 
stage, and passing rapidly, and Indian statesmen, if they could bo induced to look 
beyond the immediate circle of affairs surrounding them, would realize the truth 
that if British domluion in the East is to be permanently secured, if we are ever to 
cast aside the leading-strings necessary to an infant power, end give India what sho 
Iras never yet had—a national existence, and devote her resourced to the developmout 
of commerce, and to advancement generally, it is only to be done by consolidating and 
cementing the independent States with British territory in such a way as to impart to 
the wholo fabric that principle of unity—unity in interest and in feeling, which is the 
only real source o? strength to an empire. 

I have spoken of giving India a national existence. But those who have watched 
recent progress in tho country are aware that she is rapidly acquiring for herself that 
which while it is England’s interest to give, it may soon not bs within hor power to 
withhold. For many centuries India has presented au easy field to foroigu conquest, 
from the absence of anything like a national feeling among the people. This result 
might bo easily traced to its sources which tie pretty much on the surface of Indian 
history, but it would occupy too much of the limited time at my disposal for me to 
dwell upon it now. I think the experience of all who have recently studied the 
question will bear me out iu what I say, that thero is awakening throughout the vast 
population of the country a feeling of nationality—a consciousness of power and of 
the existence of political rights, such as we see iu almost every civilized nation at the 
present day, more distinctly perhaps iu Europe and America, and among people who 
possess facilities for the expression of thought, than iu India where there ia practically 
no press to foster and disseminate political opinion. But the leaven is at work, and 
its effects may not be the leas erne from the lark of speed in their development. 

It ia tiie fashion to write and speak as if the only danger that was ever likely to 
threaten the British Indian empire must come from the same direction as that from 
which every successive wuve of conquest, until the last, that lias swept over Hindcetau 
lias emanated. But tho truth is that with ordinary precautions in that direction we 
are safe. Our real danger lies where our real security lice, iu the temper and 
disposition of the people, and more particularly of that very largo section of the 
population which is only indirectly affected by British rule, ei*. the independent 
States. We have rend the lesson which 1857 ought to have taught us to hut little 
effect, if we have not learnt this. Possessed of the hearty sympathy, co-operation, and 
support of the independent Slates, with our own territories well disposed, the British 
power iu India might rest perfectly secure from any external aggression. Deprived 
of that co-operation, I do not say that British power would necessarily collapse, but 
I do say that it might tax inconveniently tho resources of Great Britain to main¬ 
tain it 

The value of the support afforded bv each member of a confederation of States ia 
in proportion to the inherent vigour enjoyed by each. But, whether in the treatment 
of au individual or a State, the surest way to repress all manly and vigorous qualities 
is to destroy tho feeling of self-respect. Tho tendency of the present system, adopted 
with the independent States, is calculated to produco this result in *a very marked 
manner. Independent chiefs never know how tho British Government is going to 
treat them. At times it will conduct its policy towards them as if they were rulers 
of independent sovereignties connected with the Crown of England by treaty and 
alliance, and will rest tho decisions on questions that arise on tho principles of inter¬ 
national law. It adopts this policy when it docs not want to interfere with something 
that is being done, when it finds it convenient to hold aloof perhaps from a quarrel in 
which two parties are concerned, with both of whom it is deemed politic to keep on 
good terms; or when it. wants to give some potentate, bent on self-destruction, rope 
enough wherewith he may accomplish that end; or when it does Dot want to press 
on tho construction of a railroad which runs through native territory. At other 
times it interferes with the details of administration, takes on itself the duties of a 
policeman or a schoolmaster, and forcibly inculcates political morality. This caprice 
is to tbo last degree unfair to the States concerned, to the officers whose duty it is to 
cany it out, and to the Government itself, which thus transforms a faithful servant or 
useful ally into a timid and jealous dependent, incapable of any effort for his own 
advantage, or that of the sovereign power, because all self-respect'has been crushed. 

Another thing which tends to destroy all manly vigour is the system on which our 
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political agencies aro carried on. These agencies consist usually of an officer of from 
ten to fifteen years’ standing in the Indidn army, with a large staff of clerks, writers, 
moonahecs, and chuprassees—the class which collectively are called iu India the 
Amla. The English official in India is dependont on this'class, both in couscquence 
of thei difficulty of conducting business in the vernacular and from the absolute uoces- 
sity of employing native agency in carrying out all details. The Amla are for the 
most part recruited from the lower class of Mahommedans and Hindoos, who have 
been educated in our Government schools and brought up in the unhealthy influence 
of our civil courts. Acute, cunning, intelligent, these men rapidly master the details 
of official work, and soon render themselves indisputable to their European superiors. 
1 hey form the channel of communication between them aud the outside world. They 
effectually bar all access to them save through channels provided by themselves or 
accredited to them. One of theta number will almost always be found attached to 
every official of every grade in n confidential capacity, no matter whut hia proper office 
may be. Some men elect to this post their head clerk or moonahee, others confer 
the favour upon a non-commissioned officer of police; in other cases again the factotum 
will be the head domestic servant, promoted to what is called a jemadar, or head of 
the household. To the mischievous iuflueuco of tlio Amla are to be attributed nine- 
tenths of the abuses which render our system of administration so obnoxious to th© 
people. The natives of India have a marvellous faculty of insinuating themselves 
into the regard or confidence of those whose regard and favour it is an object with 
them to win. In 1857, the instances of experienced officers being completely blinded 
by their misplaced confidence in their native favourites were bo numerous us to pass 
iuto a proverb. And as in most points human nature in India is not otherwise consti¬ 
tuted than elsewhere, it too often happens that one of tho flrat things the native con¬ 
fidant does alter winning his superior’s confidence is to abuse it. Every Englishman 
of rank in India is surrounded by such a number of native employes that access to 
him i3 only to be gained by securing the favour of those who hold tho koys, and n very 
considerable sum of money (to a poor man) must bo expended in foes to servants 
and dependents before a nativo, uulcss he be a m a n of very high rank, can gain an 
interview with the “huzeor." It ia partly owing to this that our system of adminis¬ 
tration iu India comes to be held in so much disrespect; for, like all low-born men who 
are raised to power, these members of the Amla assume towards their follow-country¬ 
men all the oflLnsivencss proverbially to be found in Jacks-in-office. There are few 
... ... J10t gQQuej. undergo than exposure to the 


things that a native of respectability will 
insolence'aml extortion of low-born though 


extremely difficult it is to ensure anythiug like proper and respectful behaviour on the 
part of native servants, chuprassees, clerks, and the like, towards nativo gentlemen 
pf rank who come to visit at our houses. And I know that this difficulty increases in 
proportion with tho rank of tho English official to whose house a native gentleman may 
come on a visit perhaps of mere ceremony. 

An Englishman may gain some idea of tiro state of things by conceiving all 
judges, magistrates, cabinet ministers, and public officers generally, surrounded by 
tho lower classes of a London population made outwardly respectable by education 
and decent clothes and installed in the subordinate departments of every public office 
in the land, and barring all access whatever, iu public or in private fife, to their 
superiors save through themselves.* 

The plentiful crop of abuses whioh springs out of this .system is nowhere more mis¬ 
chievous than in our relations with the native States. From tho fact that the powers 
of a political ogcut are not accurately defined, his influence with the ruler of the 
State to which he is accredited will vary with the personal qualities of both. If 
the king be indolent and the agont bo an active and ambitious man, fond of power, 
he becomes indirectly the chief ruling power in the State. That is to say, in concert 
with the minister, he will practically dispose of all the patronage of the Crown and 
influence all tho details of the administration. Even if the character of tlxo chief is 
not such as to throw all tho powor into the hands of the political agent, yet the 
influence of tho latter, by means of tbo durbar or ministry, any one of whom he can 
gonerally got removed if so disposed, is so groat that his court, that is liis residence, 
bocomes the very hotbed of intrigue. I have been sometimes unable to repress ablush 

• For Home idea of iho bineful Influence of tec Amla, and the wholesale corropUon end oppression 
exercised by the class, aco a little liwk entitled‘The lie vela, kins of an Orderly.’ published a tow years 
ago at Benares and replete with lessons of tec utmost value to every’ European official in Indio. 
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of shame at hearing the ministers of independent Slates, whose sovereigns perhaps 
reckon their pedigrees up to n time when the ancestors of the oldest royal families ia 
Europe had not begun to emerge from obscurity, nay, in some cases, the chiefs them¬ 
selves. gravely discussing the amount of pressure, favourable or unfavourable which 
might bo anticipated from back-stairs influence brought to bear on a political agent. 
With the fullest coniidence iu the integrity of our own countrymen holding functions 
of responsibility, wo nifty afford to disregard the calumnious reports and accusations 
freely circulated among the natives. But native opinion is valuable as indicating the 
existence of some general and prevalent beliof, and it is only natural, with a code of 
morality altogether different from ours, the natives should attribute to their own 
countrymen in the first place, and in the next to tlioir English superiors, vices which 
long experience and tradition have taught them to look for in every phase of life with 
which tuey are familial’. That largo sums of money, however, have been amassed in 
native States by subordinate employes in political agencies is a mattor of public noto¬ 
riety. The opinion of some of our late foreign secretaries. Sir Oocil Beadon, for 
instance, on Inis subject would be valuable. But it is less with the fact itself than 
with the general belief in it that I am dealing. This much is certain, that the system 
ia just that under which such abuses are most likely to flourish, and it would be a 
miracle if they did not. 

The tendency which such a state of things mu3t have to crush out all self-respect 
in the rulers of independent States, and to foster all sorts of abuses, is sufficiently 
obvious; but this tendency would be comparatively innocuous were it not for another 
principle in operation which communicates, as it were, vital force to the elements of 
political mischief that might otherwise lie dormant, just os in the case of cholera or 
other epidemics the germs of disease may be latent in the soil till some predisposing 
cause or favourable condition of the atmosphere supplies the force which is wonting 
to call them into activity. The very essence of intrigue is secrecy. Cases are con¬ 
stantly arising where the interference of the political agent or his superior officer, or 
of the Government itsilf, is called on to decide between the claims of conflicting parties. 
In such cases, siege is laid to the political agent. The parties interested strain every 
nerve to set in motion all the machinery of intrigue which Asiatics understand so 
much better how to use than Englishmen; to corrupt nil the channels of communi¬ 
cation, and to represent facts in a light favourable to their own views. English people, 
us a rule, have very little idea of the intricate and complex wob of misrepresentation 
which Asiatic cunning and acuteness will always weave around the claims of con¬ 
tending parties to u suit. Evon judicial inquiry, where the case .undergoes the sifting 
which judicial inquiry alone is calculated to afford, is very often inadequate! to Becure 
the ends of justice ; yet it frequently happens that iu important cases, where heavy 
interests are at stake, where an immense mass of oral and documentary evidence haj 
to bo weighed and examined, a political agent, who has had no experience in con¬ 
ducting judicial inquiries, is called on to adjudicate. 

Or he may be required to report on some dispute arising between liis own State and 
another, where, from the nntnre of the case and the circumstances by which he is sur¬ 
rounded, it ia almost impossible for him to take a strictly impartial view, his prejudices 
being naturally enlisted on the side of the State with whose interests, from force of 
habit and association, he has become in a great measure identified. He makes a 
private report to his superior, and his superior mokes a private report to the Govern¬ 
ment, and the Government act on that report. I say private, for there is no channel of 
publicity, nor are the parties concerned allowed to know wlint facts are represented to 
the political agent or in what light those facts are represented to the Government; 
or it the contents of these reports ore communicated at all, it is only as a matter of 
favour and not of right, and then perhaps not until the Government has recorded its 
decision upon what may be after all little better than ex-parU views conveyed through 
the secret channels of the Foreign Office. 

To suoh an extent was this principle carried out under the old East India Com¬ 
pany, and very possibly the same system may be existing still, that the Secret 
Committee of the India House, consisting of a President, and I believe two members, 
were actually bound by oath not to reveal to any one, even to a member of the Board 
of Directors, anything that came before them in their capacity os members of that 
Committee. An amusing- instance of the effects of this system lias been related to 
mo. Many years ago, when the project of establishing overland communication with 
India was first mooted, a survey was made of a portion of. the oouutry through which 
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the then proposed Euphrates Valley route was to run. During the survey operations a 
very interesting and valuable relio was direovered, valuable for its great antiquity 
and from its having been found in that part of the world which is generally looked 
upon as the cradle of the human race—the first scat of civilization and empire. It 
was a golden mask or representation of the human face. This interesting curiosity, 
which might worthily have found a place in the British Museum, was sent home b'y 
the officer in charge of the survey, whose reports were addressed to the Sooret Com¬ 
mittee of the India House. The golden mask accompanied these reports, and was 
duly lodged in the archives of the Secret Committee, where it remained for years, the 
members of the Committee being prevented by their oath of secrecy from revealing its 
existence. It was eventually discovered a second time by my informant, who had 
become a member of that Committee, and who rightly judged" that so intereating a 
relic ought uot to be locked up for ever among dusty official records. I must confess 
that its subsequent history proved that the jealous custody of the Becret department 
was not altogether thrown away. The mask was placed in the Museum of the India 
House;and during the transfer to Westminster was stolen. 

The effects, however, of the present secret inquisitorial system of conducting the 
political or diplomatic relations of the native States is most disastrous. It results in 
an utter want of security among that large section of the Indian community who fall 
under this category. There is no open tribunal to which they can appeal. If assailed 
by secret intrigue—and tho whole atmosphere of a native court is one of intrigue—their 
only resource is to use the same weapon in defence as that which is wielded iu attack. 
Intrigue must be met by intrigue. Documents which cannot be obtained openly and 
through public chaunels must be got at by private and surreptitious means. ’ And 
the Foreign Deportment, with all its subordinate agencies and ramifications, becomes 
a sort of vast private inquiry office—a most prolific field for abuses of every kind—the 
most unhealthy system that could bo introduced iuto the administration of any 
country. The result is. that while honest men cannot feel secure, no rogue loses 
hope of accomplishing by intrigue, ends which he could never hope to accomplish 
except by the use of instruments unknown where public interests are secured by the 

The 7 rernodj*which I suggest for all these abuses is one tliat would be hailed I 
know by many, and I beliovo by all tho chiefs and heads of native society in India as 
the greatest possible boon. It is au expedient which has been several times suggested 
under tho old regime of the Indian Government, by one of the most experienced of the 
old Board of East India Directors, and for mauy years a member of the House of 
Commons, and who, during a long and most useful public career, has many times 
been called upon in the course of duty to stand up for rights and privileges, political 
.or otherwise, overridden by maladministration or official neglect. I allude to Colonel 
Sykes. And the measure which has suggested itself k> me, and which has before 
now suggested itself to him, which I have been assured by mauy natives of rank and 
influence and discernment would ho hailed os a real blessing by all who would como 
under its operation, is the formation of an impartial international tribunal. I am 
forced to use tho word international, although it very inadequately conveys tlie idm 
I want to impart, because there is no other expression in our language which aan be 
%ppliod to the unique and exceptional relations of the native States of India towards 
the British Government A recent writer in India, Major Evans Bell, remarks that 
tho quasi-independent condition of tho native States is a political feature known 
and recognized in Europe. But I cannot bring myself to accede entirely to this pro¬ 
position, nor can I call to mind any instance in ancient or modem history which 
affords a parallel to these relations, that I venture to call uniquo ahd exceptional, 
in which these States siand towards one another and towards the Crown of England. 
The word international is an objectionable one because it colls up in the European 
mind tho idc-a of some measure involving very complex interests, and requiring a large 
and expensive diplomatic machinery to carry it out. In reference to the independent 
States of India, it means of course a tribunal which shall administer justice between 
States whoso sovereigns are amenable to no English court of law. And in administering 
justice on tho broad principles of equity which commend themselves to the reason of 
all mankind, between States that arc called independent but are not really so, tho 
tribunal I propose would be international in a sense as distinct from municipal. And 
the iustioo so administered inter gent«s would bo, s> far as tho separate States of India 
are separate nationalities, intornatioual. It would necessitate no now code of law, 
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no revision or alteration of treaties. As it is, the British Government, os Powor 
paramount, is necessarily the referee in all disputes and differences that arise; and 
besides this, it constitutes itself a rort of police magistrate on a very extended scale, 
and exercises jurisdiction in criminal matters when called upon to do so for the sake 
of preserving the public peace, or punishing grave breaches of tho laws of humanity 
or gross misrule. Formerly such offences were mode tho pretext for annexation, now 
they are punished by other ways—by loss of territory or privileges, or dethronement. 
But in ail cases there is under the existing system no tribunal to try either an 
offender against public morality or a disputed claim. And as long as there is no 
tribunal and no machinery by which tho adjudicatore can arrive at the truth, it is 
obvious that very grave errors may ho committed, especially under a system such ns 
that I have briefly sketched in the preceding portion of these remarks. The expe¬ 
rience of mankind has fully shown that in no case where there are conflicting interests 
to be decided upoa, where a charge of aggression upon the rights of others is made on 
one side and denied on the other, where disputed facts have to be proved by the state¬ 
ments of eye-witnesses and collateral evidence, is it possible to arrivo at tho truth 
without bringing both parties before a third, confronting aud comparing their state¬ 
ments, and hearing what has to be alleged on both sides. Evou iu communities but 
inst emerged frombarbarism we invariably find the institution of a tribunal of some 
kind to adjudicate between contending parties. There is always some machinery, 
however crude and imperfect, l'or the inquiry which precedes the administration of 
justice. The history of the whole civilized world in ancient or modem times affords, 
I believe, no parallel instance of the existence of a system like that which prevails in 
Indiu, where what is practically the ruling power administers civil and criminal law, 
boyond strictly British territory, without providing the means for an open investiga¬ 
tion at which both parties are fairly represented. It is a remnant of the old regime 
when political affairs, as they are called, that is, disputes between native States them¬ 
selves or between them and the East India Company, were purposely wrapt in 
secrecy and mystery in order that the policy of annexation, another word for robbery 
aud spoliation, might be carried out when convenient. 

As to the constitution of tho proposed tribunal, it is not necessary that I should say 
much. Wore the principle once admitted, tho means of carrying it into practice would 
very soon present themselves. The first tiling would bo to ensure partiality, and I 
believe the heads of rho native States themselves—for it would be impossible tor them 
all to bo represented in it—would prefer that the adjudicators should bo Englishmen. 
It should be presided over by a judge of one of the High Courts, or a civilian of high 
standing and judicial experience, or a professionally-trained lawyer, in order that the 
weight and valuo of ovidenco might be subjected to those tests which are familiar only 
to minds that have undorgone legal training. The members of the Court might con-, 
eist of experienced officers in military or civil employ, or the diplomatic service. 
Such a Court would only hnvo to assemble perhaps once a year, so that tho work 
entailed by it need not press very heavily upon officials already sufficiently burdened 
with public duties Butin the constitution of such a tribunal it would be necessary 
not to loco sight of the main features, viz. impartiality mid independence. In tho 
majority of coses that would come before it, tho Government itself would probably be 
one of the parties, aud I believe it will bo received iib an indisputable axiom, that no* 
man is fitted to be a judge iu his owu cause. All who know anything of publio fool¬ 
ing in India are aware of the very great respect in which, from tho earliest times, the 
old Supreme Court was held. Once oidy in tho history of India havo the annals of 
the old Supreme Court recorded, to the disgrace of British honour, tho prostitution of 
the law to the basest of political manoeuvres. Tho respect in which tho old Supremo 
Court was held depended on tho confidence which was felt by all classes in a tribunal 
which was in one sense above the Executive Government,—in that it was independent 
of it, and when the Government appeared before it in tho character of a suitor, its 
claims were weighed in the scale of even-handed justioe. Tho High Courts which 
succeeded the old Supremo Court have, I believe, maintained the high character 
enjoyed by the former institution. It is only tho native States and the feudatory 
nobles who aro dobarrod by the present system from access to any such fount of 
justice. 

With such a tribunal a a that I have suggested in existence, while the influence for 
good of political agents remained intact, tho influence for evil of tho Amlo—the curse 
of the country—would be in a great measure removed. , The chiefs and their minis- 
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tars would bo no longer liable to become tbe victims of some court cabal, and the sove¬ 
reigns of independent States would feel what they do not feel now—that their position 
was secure. 

I aw conscious that I have done but very littlo justice to this important subject I 
cannot, perhaps, better conclude these brief remarks than by quoting the same high 
authority to whom I have already once alluded, and who, in a great measure, endorses 
the opinions 1 have expressed. Colonel Sykes thus writes, after regretting that the 
state of his health prevents him from being prescut here this evening:— 

“ I should have been glad to have expressed, at the reading of your paper, my 
opinion on the relations between native princes and the Government of India. In the 
Court of Directors of the East India Company I repeatedly expressed my opinion that 
there should lie a tribuual. independently of the Government of India, to decide 
between the Paramount power and the feudatoiy. In tbe case of civil wrongs, every 
native of India can appeal to tbe Privy Council for redress, aud, in the case of political 
acts, which may, and often do, involve personal wrongs, I do not see why the mmn 
tribunal should not receive appeals and pass judgment upon them." 

Political acts, os Colonel Sykes says, may aud do often involve personal wrongs; 
and it is owing to the misuse of the words “ independent" aud “ international," which 
iu reality in their strict senso do not apply to the native States, that this truth bos 
been overlooked and forgotten, and no means of redrew has ever been provided for 
tho remedy of these wrongs. Another mistake which is very constantly made arises 
from our habit of taking notice onlv of large territorial divisions, some of which includo 
a great number of native States. Thus, Bundclcuud includes a>mc 85; Rajpootana, 18; 
the Hill States, 22 ; Indore includes 9, and so on, making altogether 168 petty sove¬ 
reignties or chieftainships. Tho aggressive habits of Indian chiefs and princes is a 
theme familiar to every writer and reader of Iudiau history, and it is impossible but 
that among a community so constituted there should constantly arise invasions of 
right, breaches of promise and breaches of contracts, injuries and torts,—in fact, all 
tho conditions which in every civilized country have necessitated tho institution of 
tribunals to provide a remedy for every wrong. You spend tons of thousands annually 
in the transport of troops to India, you expend tons of thousands more in the purchase 
of tli© materiel of war, you arc spending ten millions in the construction of barracks 
und military fortifications; while yon withhold from the chiefs of States containing 
fifty-three millions of people, that which it is tho first duty of a government to pro¬ 
vide—-Justice. 

Mr. Dadabhai read a letter from General Sir Le Gbaud Jacob, as follows:— 
“Deak Mb. Dadabuai, 

• “ Tho subject of your note is too important for mo to do it justice in tho short 

letter that my present health permits me to send you. It is one on which I havo 
thought and written much, ana I greatly regret my inability to attend at tho East 
India Association meeting to-morrow, for it is far easier to criticize, whether approv¬ 
ingly or otherwise, than to write what may be pertinent without knowing the character 
of the paper that Mr. Prichard has prepared for us. 

, “ lam sorry not to have read his work, to which you refer, but you know how 
dependent blinduess has mado me; it would have been a guide as to the opinions 
likely to bo expressed by him. 

*• We have hitherto had no fixed policy regulating the ‘relations between the 
native States and the British Government,’ and the consequence is that they have 
never known what our objects were or what to depend on. Wo havo literally played 
fast and loose with them. For instance, the same Government that would do nothing 
to suppress abuses, on the principle of non-interferonee, has considered it proper to 
annihilate thorn, cither for mis-govemmont. as in Oude, or, as in Sattara, on the plea of 
the so-called 1 law of lapse ‘ however well governed, as Sattaia was admitted to bo by 
the very men who voted for its extinction. 

“ Who can wonder that under Buch a system encouragement was given to tho 
perpetuation of abuses on the one hand, and ou tho other that advice tendered by tho 
agents of Government at native courts should have been fruitless. 

“ I trust this unjust and unstutesmaulike system has boon buried with the victims 
it created, and that henceforward the noble Proclamation of the Queen on assuming 
tho direct administration of India will bo uphold us its Mugua Ckurta. 
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*• 1 have always strenuously advocated the rights of the native States, but am by 
no means an advocato for non-interference. Theas States owe their contiuuanco to the 
presence of the British power; were it withdrawn they would full to pieces, either 
by internal dissension or external attack. Some Runjeet Sing or Hyder Ali would 
arise—probably dozens of them—to break up present boundaries and change the 

e tical condition of India, cooh in his turn to be subverted bv some stronger arm. 

British Government, like the keystone of an arch, keeps all beneath it unmoved ; 
but if, in virtue of the stability thus given, princes are allowed to do with their subjects 
what, but for us, they would never dure, or daring would rafter for, by abstaining from 
interference we become a party to hie wrongs done. Our Government ought to proclaim 
boldly that whilst it will support the native powers in all their just rights, that of 
adoption being pre-eminently one, it will not allow abuses that its protective power 
alono permitted to be carried out with impunity. 

“ Tbo right of interference being, then, an essential accompaniment of our position, 
its application should be strictly guarded against vexatious cxurcise. This is a most 
delicate and intricate subject, and broad limits can alone bo luid down. The general 
role should be, that due regard must be paid to the rights of property and to tho feel¬ 
ings and usages of flic people, and every effort should bo made to convince the native 
rulers that they hold their petition quite as rouoh in trust for the benefit of their sub¬ 
jects ns from hereditary or other title. In carrying out this view Government ought, 
I think, to look upon the youthful heir to a Gadee as somewhat resembling a ward 
in Chancery, and insist on his being trained so as to tit him for his future respon¬ 
sibilities. 

“ It is essential to the well-being of India that native rulers should look on tbo 
British Government as a protective, and not a destroying power, and every effort 
should l>e made to establish a conviction that would enable ua to do with ease, and to 
tho satisfaction of all, what now can only bo effected by force. 

It may be asked, How can tbo right of interference by the paramount power bo 
exercised without destroying tho confidence of native rulers in flie desire of Govern¬ 
ment to maintain their prerogatives, which alone can secure their co-operatiou ? It never 
can be, so long as the suspicion exists of such interference being made on selfish 
grounds, and this suspicion must continue, if we absorb an entire State in consequence 
of tho maladministration of any particular ruler, instead of limiting our power to its 
reformation in consonance with the wishes of the people, and, as far as possible, 
respecting the dyuasty which they naturally revere. 

“ It would be too sanguine to expect that the evil effects of our past treatment of 
native States can be obliterated in a goaeratiou, but I know no people more amenable 
to moral influence than those of India.” 


Mr. Dauarhai. —The subject which Mr. Prichard lias brought before us to-night 
is, as he has shown, of such a character and importance that it requires to be treated 
in a very careful and delicate manner, and he has treated it so. He lias Bhown 
an ability and a knowledge of the subject which we were prepared to expect from 
our acquaintance with his work lately published; and I am sure wo all feel much 
indebted to him for his valuable observations. I have pud some attention to this 
subject for a considerable time past, and I am anxious to speak at some length upon 
it; but as I have no doubt that when Mr. Prichard’s paper has been priuted in the 
Journal and circulated amongst tbo members, this really very important subject will 
recoivo a much fuller discussion tlmn we con expect this evening, I shall propose an 
adjournment. At the same time I shall be very glad if any other gentleman will make 
any remarks which may suggest themselves to him in connection with tho paper to 
which we have listened with such very great interest. 

Mr. Thomas Bbiggs.— I rise to second the proposition made by my friend, Mr. 
Dadabhai, that the paper bo printed and circulated amoug the members, with a view 
to an adjourned discussion. Not having been in India I counot speak ns an authority 
upon the snbjcot dealt with by Mr. Prichard. I can only say that hia paper is a very 
able and a very exhaustive one. It reminds me very much of what has already been 
said and done upon the samo subject, speaking abstractedly, with reference to the prin¬ 
ciples of political economv generally. After hearing this paper I am more convinced 
than ever that tho policy laid down and attempted to be carried out by Lord Cann ing , 
when he was Governor-General of India, was a policy which would lead to an im¬ 
mense reform in tho departments treated of by Mr. Prichard. After what wo have 
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heard this evenin'' we can scarcely be surprised at the natives of India not being in 
lovo with the British rule. And hero again I may say that the policy initiated by 
Ix»rd Canning was such a policy as would necessarily in a very few years have brough’t 
the British people, especially the masses, into harmony with the masses of the Indian 
people, and would have gained the affection of the people of India for the Government 
of this country. I need not say that, after the affections of 150 millions of people bad 
been secuied for Government, all hostile aggressions from Russia or the other sources 
referred to might have been treated with contempt. I agree very much with what 
Mr. Prichard said as to human nature being mucti the same in India as it is in all 
other parts of the world; for until you can flud some kind of human nature which can 
do without moat, drink, washing, and lodgings, you must admit that human nature is 
much the some everywhere. Now meat and drink are things which the natives of 
India have been unable to secure for themselves, and have died in consequence by 
millions in the course of a few weeks or months. I was very much surprised to hear 
that the British Government interferes with the government of the native princes to 
the extent that it does. It is almost astonishing fo think that it could have existed 
in India so long as it has under such conditions. With these remarks, Sir, I beg leave 
to second the motion. 

Mr. H. Pkbtonjee. —I must confess this is the first time thnt I have heard from 
the lips of an Englishman that there ore defects in the administration of India by 
the English. Mr. Prichard lias pointed out in his paper many o: th<-se defects : lie 
has shown that India is not so well governed a3 many people in this oountry, and 
some in India, suppose. There is no doubt that the question he has treated is of very 
great importance. Now, while pointing out several defects, he has suggested a remedy, 
but I do not think Uiat that remedy can be easily carried into effect; for the simple 
reason that although an international tribunal may do very well iu theory, it will bo 
very difficult to cam' it out in practice. What principles are to govern this inter¬ 
national tribunal ? The principles of common law ? of equity ? or of natural justice? 
Some persons hold that the principles of natural justice are tho saino all over the 
world. I, myself, doubt that assertion. I believb that in different countries different 
principles of natural justice prevail. Then how, under such circumsfances, is the 
proposed tribunal to be formed, and by what law is it to be governed ? IIow are 
native interests to be represented in that tribunal ? In order to answer these questions 
we must have some code of laws established, and when that code of laws comes to bo 
framed, the question arises, by whom is it to be framed ? I say, therefore, that an 
international tribunal, though it sounds well, and seems theoretically sufficient to 
protect all interests, will be a very difficult thing to carry into effect. 

Sir, Nasmyth.—I should very much have preferred if some gentleman had preceded 
.me by objecting to the paper,for it always makes a discussion much more lively when 
both Bides are represented; and if it were permitted, in a room of this kiud, for some 
one to object to a paper simply on a species of forensic principle, in order to call out 
our trae sentiments, I think it would he a great advantage to aach a meeting as 
this. Iudood, the observations made with considerable intelligence by the gentle¬ 
man who spoke last are very valuable; because, while he says that there is a defect 
which is known to all intelligent men, whether native Indians or English, who are 
acquainted with the real state of affairs in India, ho admits thnt in theory this impar¬ 
tial international tribunal “ sounds well.” Therefore I take it that he does not object 
to the tribunal, if it can be brought into existence upon proper principles; hiB 
objection has reference only to the difficulty which attends its institution. I do not 
think, therefore, that he would bo very hostile to the attempt, at least. I am perfectly 
certain that the relation which exists between England and India is one of the most 
important subjects to which both the native Indians and the English can turn their 
attention. They ore two of the moat influential, end, I may say, two of the most 
intellectual nations upon the face of tho earth, and I have no hesitation whatever in 
adding, that if a proper understanding can be brought about between the native 
princes and the higher orders of native gontlemon and the English of every grade, a 
union will exist which will enable thiB country to maiutain the position which it has 
maintained for so many years greatly to its own glory, and which will also bo a 
positive and permanent advantage to India; for I think I shall have tho sanction of 
the Indian gentlemen present in saying, that, provided that everything is done that 
can and ought to be done by Britain, India has very little just cause to complain of 
our sharing with them the country of their birth. It has been my pleasure to meet in 
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our Inn numbers of Indian gentlemen from tirao to time, and I express not only 
my own opinion, but that of many other English gentlemen, when I say that I 
have more pleasure in their society'than in the society of others who are not English¬ 
men ; that is to say, without making any odious distinctions or mentioning other 
races, we con find in Indian gcntlomon that which is oongenial to our own spirit. 
Mr. Prichard has alluded to one matter which I think is really one of the greatest 
grievances that can possibly exist, and that is this wretched system of Amla. As 
long as that exists, in any shape or form, it is absolutely impossible for the two nations 
to foci that they are in a proper relation; because, while an Indian gentleman feels 
that ho cannot get to and freely communicate with an English gentleman, aud while 
an Englishman feels that he cannot freely communicate with a native gentleman, 
there can never be that confidence which must necessarily, exist if satisfactory rela¬ 
tions are to he maintained. Looking at it from a selfish point of view, I am perfectly 
certain that we shall secure our own interests by studyiug as closely as wo cau the 
interests of the higher orders of natives, and I believe that they will render us every 
assistance in their power 1 to carry out those institutions which shall bo beneficial to 
them and to ourselves conjointly. I caunot resume my seat without thanking Mr. 
Prichard for his exceedingly able and lucid paper. 

Chaibman. —I think Mr. Dadabhai's proposition that there should be an adjourned 
discussion upon this most important subject, will commend itself to everyone hero 
present, because there are not hare some gentlemen whom I should have wished to see, 
and in whose presence a discussion of this nature could have been most advantageously 
carried on. If wo hod seen here some of those political agents and Residents 
who have latoly returned from India, or who have returned some time ago, having 
served under the old regime; and if we could see also here some of those gentlemen 
in the Civil Service who have been rather celebrated for taking up views opposed to the 
interests of the native States, then we should have a discunsion worthy of the muuo, 
bocauso then we should hear the views of parties who havo formed, after long considera¬ 
tion, opinions which are directly opposed to one another. As it is more than probable 
that I shall not bo present at the next discussion, in consequence of my parliamentary 
duties, I will not forego this opportunity of saying a few words upon a subject which I 
havo so much at heart as the interest of the native princes. I may mention that the vnry 
first political appointment I held in India was to act for General Jacob, whose letter 
has been road to-night, and from tliat time I continued in the political service of 
India, and have such experience as my comparatively short residence in India could 
give. The result of that experience is certainly a oonviction that tho native princes 
have on many occasions been misjudged by the Govern incut, whose interest it was to 
judge them justly. That, no doubt, has happened sometimes, I might say invariably, 
through the influence of tho Amla who have been montionod in the paper and in tho 
discussion. The gentleman who spoke last, and.who spoke with very great wisdom, 
is, perhaps, unacquainted with India, and, therefore, he made a suggestion which I 
believe to bo impracticable. He was of opinion that the Amla should be swept away; 
but that is, of course, perfectly impracticable, as we who have been in India know. 
We must have our moonshecs, we must have our native clerks and chuprassees; but it 
ia tho duty of every English officer placed at a native court, to give his utmost atten¬ 
tion to tliis mailer, and not to allow these men to luive an unduo influence. I myself 
have seen the most injurious effects from that influence; but I believe that where an 
English officer ha3 conscientiously at heart the welfare of tho native prince, and where 
he is well noquaintod with the language, and where ho is zealous and untiring in tho 
discharge of his duties, there the Amla have very little power to do harm. However, 
be that as it may, we certainly havo not the means of sweeping away theso native 
Aiula. All we can do is to bo upon our guard; but the great point ia this—the English 
Government has declared in tho celebrated Proclamation issued by Lord Stanley, that 
from henceforth it docs not desiro to annex tho territories of a native prince. It has 
declared that it will resect tho rights of the uativo princes; and if wo are conscien¬ 
tiously desirous of carrying out that policy, certainly tho native princes need have no 
fear. Once let it be thoroughly understood throughout Iudia that in case of such an 
unfortunate event ocourring as a native prince not being worthy to discharge his royal 
duties, even then the Government shall bo transferred to some more worthy member 
of hia family, and I think there will be no apprehension on the part of the native 
princes of injustice from our Government. With regard to tliis particular question of 
an international tribuual, I need not say that it is extremely difficult to carry out; at 
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the same tiino, I do not bo© why the Governor-General, who mart be supremo on nil 
matters connected with our policy, should not refer questions of evidence to a High 
Court. One of the most unhappy cases of injustice to a native prince in my expe¬ 
rience was one which entirely depended on evidence. The evidence had to be judged 
by an officer who was unacquainted with the native language, and who, therefore, 
prooeeded upon reasoning which was altogether beside the mark. In cases of evidence, 
then, I think a reference might very properly be made to high English law officers, 
but the final decision must, of course, remain with the Governor-General. It is 
impossible for me, in the absence of those whom I expected and hoped to have seen 
here, to carry this discussion farther; but I cannot conclude without saying that, 
during my whole career, I have most determinedly endeavoured to support the 
interests of the native princes, and I feel persuaded that I have done right in doing 
so. Those native princes with whom I have been acquainted have been well deterring 
of the friendship, and I believe, although some of them have suffered, that they ore 
really full of loyalty to the Government of this country. 

Mr. Padabhal— I am afraid that my friend, Mr. Pcstonjee, who pointed out what 



ment and the native States, or between the native States among themselves, questions 
either of jurisdiction or of property, or of some political consideration, upon wbioh at 
present the political agent makes his report, and the Government sometimes commits 
itself by passing a resolution upon tliat report. The party against whom the decision 
is given has no opportunity of coming face to face with the agent, or with the other 
Bide, and giving au explanation, or making his defence; the case being, therefore, 
completely judged cx parte. Sow, if a tribunal were established to deal with such 
coses, it would not require a code of laws—ordinary common souse would bo suffi¬ 
cient. Tho native States would lie quite satisfied if the tribunal were composed of 
men in whom they had entire confidence, such as tho Judges of the High Court, or 
eminent civilians, and if they took up tho caw, and examined the evidence on both 
Bides thoroughly, just as a judge would, and after that gave their decisions, the 
Governor-General or the India Office being supreme. I Sunk the tribunal which 
Mr. Prichard meant was a>mctliing of the kind. It is not a case like tliat between 
Britain and America, or Britain and France. If the native States have any grievance 
st one another, tlicv can only look for justice or redress to the paramount power, 
cannot raise tlieir hands against each other; they are, very properly and for the 
of Indio, prevented from doing Hint by the paramount power ot the British 
government. The system at present existing to settle such cures is a system full of 
mischief, exposing the Government to unnecessary odiiun. and creating difficulties 
among the native States. -With regard to the Amins, I think Mr. Nasmyth merely 
mcout, that some system should be adopted by which the mischievous effectaw hioh 
he had described ea arising from the character of these Arnlas should be. if possible, 
counteracted. The Chairman has very truly pointed out one remedy, and there is 
another important one besides, which I shall speak of on another occasion, that if only 
the English officials will try to understand the natives tiiemselvcs, giving free access 
' to thorn, instead of being very exclusive, and to bo approached only with dMculty 
there will be no difficulty in getting rid of the influence of tho Amlaa, wtoch is sn 
much, but I think to an undue extent, complained of: m fact by the pr^nt system^ 
cower is placed in the hands of those who have only learnt a little English, but nave 
not had that complete education to understand how to exercise it beneficially aud 
honestly. I do not think Mr. Nasmyth meant that the whole systein of subordinate 
service should be removed, but that the evils of it might be remedied by giving access 
to the natives, and that remedy lies in the hands of the English gentlemen tiiemselvcs. 

Mr P.uSa\ D .-I think Suit Mr. Dadabhai has met thei diffical yd 
raised as to the practicability of the suggestion I put forward. He has expressed 
exactly the idea Sat I had in my own mind, and if ai^instance were wanted where 



was not convicted of this crime, or punished in any way until his guilt bad been 
brought home to him in the only way in which, as I maintain, guilt can justly oe 
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brought home to any man, namely, after a fair and open trial, where both parties are 
represented, and the evidence is duly weighed by impartial judges. A similar tribunal 
was instituted after the mutiny, in regain to the King of Delhi. If there was ever 
a case in which the nation may ho said to have been thoroughly provoked, it was in 
the cose of the King of Delhi, hut there justice was allowed to toko its course calmly 
and proporly. A tribunal was assembled, and I never heal'd a word breathed against 
its impartiality by any one, native or European. The Kiug or* Delhi was arraigned 
before that tribunal, and he hod a full opportunity of making bis defence, and saving 
what he had to say to exculpate himself from the charges brought against him. If I 
were to look bock farther into history, I should he able to quote other cases besides 
these two, hut these nre sufficiont to show that iu certain extraordinary cases no 
difficulty has been found in working this system, and I do not suppose that there 
would be any difficulty in establishing it upou a permanent basis. The cases I havo 
cited were cases where a criminal charge was brought agaiust individual persons, hut 
by far the greater number of cases which arise are cases of, perhaps, quito os much 
importance and more difficulty; they are cases where claims arise betweou different 
States. I will briefly allude to ouo, where a tribunal of this kind was necessary; but I 
wish it to be understood that I express no opinion as to tire merits of the case one 
way or the other. About throo years ago, Luckdeer Sing started from the territory 
of Jeypore, at the head of a very largo body of men, and *nade a regular raid into 
the Uiwar territory, burning villages, slaughtering men, ancl carrying on cattle. This 
went on for some days, and an immense amount of mischief was done. Notice was 
brought to tho Maharajah of Uiwar that his territory was beiug devastated ns if in 
time of war. Ho sent off to the political authorities, and by-and-by the matter got 
into tho papers, and orders were sent to Luckdeer Sing to come back, and he retired 
to tho Jeypore territory. Then tho Maharajah of Uiwar applied to the Maharajah 
of Jeypore for compensation for the devastation. His claim amounted to a great 
many lacs of rupees. Thereupon, tho Maharajah of Jeypore brought a couutcr-claim 
against the Maharajah of Uiwar for a similar sum. There were, then, these two heads 
of large and important States at issue. Who was to decide tho question between 
them ? If thero liud been such a tribunal as I have suggested, the whole of tho 
evidenoe could havo been brought before the judges, and adjudicated upon by them. 
For this purpose no code of laws, no books of common law or equity, would be neces¬ 
sary ; you would only want men to exercise their common sense aud their sense of 
justice, to weigh the evidence, and to decide which party was to blame. In the 
absence of such a tribunal, this case was meet unsatisfactorily settled. After a great 
deal of private correspondence with the Foreign Office, it was patched up iu a way 
which left a a>re in tho mind of one, at least, of the parties, who felt that injustice 
had been done to bim, which will rankle in his breast as long as he lives. If such a 
tribunal as I propose wore in existence, or could be called into existence when necessity 
arose, casos of this bind could be settled satisfactorily to both parties; and I am quito 
certain that, if the matter were cordially entered into, it would bo found practicable 
to carry out such n system. I have had a good deal of conversation with the natives 
of India npen this subject, and when I have mentioned the matter to thorn, they have 
said, “ If you con succeed in getting this dono, tire blessing of the country will desoend 
upon you, for it is above all tilings needed.” 

Ohaiukas. —Tho instance which has been given by Mr. Prichard is a very 
happy ono. Here we have two of the most important princes in India, the Maharajahs 
of Jeypore and Uiwar, concerned in a moat serious dispute. Now it so happened that 
after the mutiny, Lora Canning miye his especial thanks to Scindiah, to the Rajah 
of Jeypore, and to the Rajah of Uiwar, so that these two princes were amongst'the 
most distinguished for their loyalty to our Government. It is clear that it would be 
in the interest of the British Government to havo some tribunal to which to refer a 
dispute of that kind. That would remove from the minds of the princes of the nativo 
States, any suspicion of undue partiality on the ouo hand, and it would relieve ns of a 
very painful investigation on the other. I am quite sure that tho princes would havo 
complete confidence in the decision of such tribunal; therefore, although I do not 
pretend to give any positive opinion upon the subject, I certainly think it is one 
which deserves most careful and complete consideration. 

Mr. Simjioss.— May I bo allowed to ask whether the Governor-General has not 
the power at present to institute a tribunal such as has been proposed in casts like 
those referred to by Mr. Prichard ? 
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Mr. Prichard. —No doubt the Governor-General in Council line the power to 
do it—in fact he must have dono it in the two cases I have mentioned, of the Deewan 
Moolraj and the King of Delhi—but the niisfortuno is that he does not oxorciso that 
power. I wish to see a system introduced, either by Act of Parliament or by torno 
orders issued by the India Office, requiring that he should exercise that power in 
these cases. • 

A vote of tho.nks to Mr. Prichard for his able and interesting paper was proposed 
by Mr. Nasmyth, and very cordially seconded by Mr. Dadabhai Nnoiojl. 

The pioeeidiogs terminated with u voto of thanks to tlio Chairman. 


RULES AND REGULATIONS FOR INDIAN SERVICES. 


REGULATIONS FOR THE OPEN COMPETITION OF 1870. 

N.B.—The Regulations arc liabic to be altered in future years. 

1. On Tuesday, April 5th, 1870, and following days, an Examination of Candi¬ 

dates will be held in I/mdon. At this Examination not fewer than Candidates 
will be selected, if so many shall bo found duly qualified. Of these, will be 

selected for tlio Presidency of Bengal, [ for the Upper Provinces, and 

for tlio Lower Provinces,] for that of Madras, nud for that of Bombay.*— 
Notice will hereafter be given of the days and placo of Examination. 

2. Any uatnrnl-bom subject of Her Majesty, who shall be desirous of entering the 
Civil Service of India, will be entitled to bo examined nt such Examination, provided 
he shall, on or l>cfore the 1st of February, 1870, have transmitted to the Civil Service 
CommissiouerH, London, S.W.: |— 

(а) A certificate of his birth, showing that his ago on the 1st March, 1870, will 

be above seventeen years and under twenty-one years. 

(б) A certificate, signed by a nliyaician or surgeon, of his having no discasu, con¬ 

stitutional affection, or bodily infirmity unfitting him for the Civil Servioe 
of India; t 

(c) Satisfactory proof of good moral character; J 

(</) A statement of those of the branches of knowledge hereinafter enumerated 
in which lie desires to he examined. 

8. In any cubo in which a doubt may arise as to the eligibility of a Candidate in 
respect of age, health, or character, such inquiries ns may bo necessary will bo insti¬ 
tuted by the Civil Service Commissioners. 

4. The Examination will take placo only in tho following branches of know¬ 
ledge^— . Marie*. 

English Composition . 500 

History of England-including that of the Laws and Constitution 500 

English Language and Literature . 500 

Language, Literature, and History of Greece. 750 

,, „ „ Rome . 750 

" „ France. 375 

„ „ „ Italy .875 

Mathematics (pure and mixed) ..1250 

Natural Science; that is (1) Chemistry, including Heat, (2) Elec¬ 
tricity and Magnetism, (3) Geology and Mineralogy, (4) Zoology, 

(5) Botauy . 1000 

• • Tho total (1000) marks may he obtained by adequate proficiency 
in any two or more of the five brandies of science included under 
this liiad. 

» The number of appointments V> be niiuk\end the number In each Presidency. Ac, will be unooiuutd 

The fonn of uppi^Unn may bo obtained freer, tho Office of the Civil Service Commissioner*. 

I Evidence of heulih and character mint bear date not earlier than tl* let January, IS70. 

Z It should be understood that Cuiiilidate* are at liberty to name, at tlxlr pleasure, any or ail oi tune 
branches of knowUdee. and that no subjects are oWiffafory. 

No. 1, Vol. IV. r. 
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Moral Sciences; that is. Logic, Mental, and Moral Philosophy .. 500 


Sanskrit Language and Literature . 500 

Arabic Language and Literature . 500 


5. The merit of the person examined will be estimated by marks, anil tho number 
set opposite to each branch ft the preceding regulation denotes the greatest number of 
marks that can be obtained in reepeot of it. 

6. No Candidate will be allowed any murks in respect of any subject of examination, 
unless he shall be considered to possess a competent knowledge of that subject. - 

7. The Examination will be conducted by means of printed questious and written 
answers, and by w'td eoce examination, as may be deemed necessary. 

8. The marks obtained by each Candidate in respect of each of tho subjects in 
which he shall have been examined will be added up, and the names of the 
Candidates who Bhall have obtained a greater aggregate number of marks than any 
of the remaining Candidates will be set forth iu order of merit, and such Candidates 
shall be deemed to be selected Candidates for the Civil Servioe of India, provided they 
are in other respects duly qualified; and shall bo permitted to choose,f according to 
the order in which they stand, os long ns a choice remains, the Presidency (and in 
Bengal, tho division of the Presidency) to which they shall be appointed. 

9. Selected Candidates, before proceeding to India, will be on probation for two 
years, during whioh time they will be examined periodically, with the view of testing 
their progress in the following subjects: J — 


1. Oriental Languages: Maria 

Sanskrit . 500 

Yernacular§ Languages of India (each) . 400 

2. The History and Geography of India . 850 

3. Law.1250 

4. Political Economy. 350 


In these Examinations, as in the open competition, the merit of the Candidates 
examined will be estimated by marks, and tho number set .opposite to each subject 
denotes the greatest number of marks that can be obtained in respect of it at any one 
Examination. Tho Examination will be conducted by means of printed questions and 
written answers, and by oi*«S voce examination, as uiay be deemed necessary. Tho 
last of thise Examinations will be held at the close of the second year of probation, 
and will be called the “Pinal Examination," a: which it will be decided whether a 
Selected Candidate is qualified for the Civil Service of India. 

10. Anv Candidate who, at any of the periodical Examinations, shall appear to 
have wilfully neglected bis sludies, or to be physically incapacitated for pursuing 
the prescribed course of training, will be liable to have his name removed from tho 
list of Selected Candidates. 

11. No Candidate will be permitted to proceed to India before ho shall have 
passed the Pinal Exominufion, aDd received a certificate of qualification from the Civil 
service Commissioners, or after he shall have attained tho ago of twenty-four years. 

12. Tho Selected Candidates who, at the Pinal Examination, shall be found to 
have a competent knowledge of the subjects specified in Regulation 9, shall be 
adjudged to have passed, and to be entitled to be appointed to the Civil Service of 
India, provided they shall comply with the regulations in force, at the time, for tho 
Civil Service of India, and shall be of sound bodily health and good moral character. 
The Civil Service Commissioners will require such further evidence on these points as 
they may deem necessary before granting their Certificate of Qualification. 

13. Tho seniority in the Civil Service of India of the Selected Candidates shall bo 
determined according to the order in which they stand on the list resulting from the 
Final Examination. 

• "Nothing cun be further from our wish than to bold out premium* for knowledge of wide surface 
and of (mall depth. Ilk are of opinion that a Candidate oua/il U> be allowed no credit at all for taking 
up a in teak* he it a were matt* or."— Report of Com mi thro of 185*. 

+ This right most be exercited Immediately after the result of the Examination is announced, on such 
day aa may be fixed by the Civil Service Commissioner*. 

3 Pull instructions as to the ronnte of (tody to be puraued will be issued to the successful Candidates 
as HOOD as possible after the result of the open competition is declared. 

$ Including, btsides the languages prescribed for the several Presidency such other languages n* 
rosy, with the approval of the Commissioners, be taken up ns subjects of examination. 
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14. Applications from persons desirous to be admitted as Candidates axe to be 
addressed to tbe Secretary to tbe Civil Service Commissioners, London, 8.W. 

1 May, 1869. 


Note.—(1.) The Secretary of State /or India in Coincil ha? authorized the Civil Service 
Commissioners to state that it is his intention to allow the sum of 501. after each of the 
three first half-years of probation, and 150/. after the last half-year, to each Selected 
Candidate who shall hate passed the repaired 'Examinations to the satisfaction of the 
Commissioners, and shall have oomplied with such rules as may be laid down for the 
guidance of Selected Candidates. 

(2.) All Selected Candidates will be required, after having passed the second periodical 
Examination, to attend at the India Office for the purpose of entering into an /agreement 
binding themselves, amongst other things, to refund in certain cases the maount of their 
allowance in the event of their failing to proceed to India. For a Candidate under age 
a surety will be required. 

(3.) After passing the Final Examination, each Candidate will be required to attend 
again at the India Office, with the view of entering into covenants and giving a bond for 
1000/.; jointly with two sureties, for the due fulfilment of the same. The stamps payable 
by civilians on these documents amount to 3/. 10s. 

(4.) Candidates rejected at the Final Examination of 1872 will in no case be 
allowed to present themselves for re-examination. 


PARTICULARS RX8PEOTING THE COMPETITIVE EXAMINATION OP CANDIDATES FOR 
Junior Appointments in the Engineer Establishment op the Department 
of Public Works in India, to be held at the India Opfice in London, in 
July, 1870. 

Candidates must be British subjects, and must not have passed thoir twenty-fourth 
birthday (in proof of which a satisfactory certificate must be produced), and they 
must have complied with one or other of the three following conditions:— 

1. They must have passed not less than three years as Articled Pupils of a Civil, 

Mechanical, or Mining Engineer who is in actual practice; or, 

2. Not less than three years in practice under a Civil, Mechanical, or Mining 

Engineer who is in actual practice; or, 

3. Not lees than three yours altogether, of which part may have been passed 

in practice under a Civil, Mechanical, or Mining Engineer, and part in 
studying Civil, Mechanical, or Mining Engineering, in a School or College 
recognized by the Secretary of State as possessing an efficient class for in¬ 
struction in one or other of those professions, with the proviso tlxat one year 
at least of the three must Lave been passed in prnclico under a Civil, Me¬ 
chanical, or Mining Engineer who is in actual practice. 

NJJ .—Certificates of time passed with Professors in Schools or Colleges cannot be 
accepted in lieu of certificates of articled p/upilage with, or time pissed in practice 
under, a Civil, Mechanical, or Mining Engineer. 

On theso points also they must he provided with satisfactory certificates, and they 
must likewise produce testimonials of good moral character and conduct from tbe 
or Professors under whom they have served, or by whom they have been 


These documents must be delivered at tbo Department of Public Works in this' 
Office between the 1st and 27th days of June next, both inclusive, during which 
period only will applications be received. 

The names of the Candidates will then be registered, and they will bo directed to 
appear for medical examination before the Indian Medical Beard, on the first Satur¬ 
day in July, between tbo hours of 1 and 2 p.m. 

If then certified to be constitutionally fit for service in India, they will be re¬ 
quired to attend, at 9 a.h. precisely, on the succeeding Monday nnd five following 
days at a Competitive Examination which will be held in this Office. 


27014 
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The Candidates will first bn required to write English from dictation, and unless 
found able to do so with accuracy and facility, will not be permitted to remain during 
the subsequent Examination. Tho other subjects of Examination nud the maximum 
number of marks obtainable for proflcicnoy in each class of subjects will be tbo fol¬ 


lowing :— 


Mathematics 


Engineering 


Surveying 


tArithmetic, Mensufation, and Trigonometry, including 

heights and distances . 

Algebra: Elementary Principles; Simple and Qnnd- 
ratio Equations;" Surds; Ratios; und Pro)>ortinu; 
Arithmetical and Geometrical Progression; Com¬ 
binations, and the Binomial Theorem. 

Euclul: 1st, 2nd. 3rd, 4th, 6th, and first 21 Proposi¬ 
tions of the 11th Book . 

Statics: Composition and Koaolution of Forces, the 
Centro of Gravity, the Mechanical Power; ltoofs. 
Arches, and Bridges; Strength of Materials; and 

Friction . 

Dynamics: First Principles: Collision of Bodies; 
Uniformly Accelerated Motion; Circular Motion 
.and Centrifugal Force; Labour and Machinery .. 
Hydrostatics and Hydraulics: Picture of Fluids; Spo- 
cifio Gravity, and Equilibrium of Floating Bodies; 
Elastic Fluids and Atmospheric Pressure; Hvdro- 

^ static Machines . 

Projects for Bridges, Locks, Dams, Harbour Works, 
Bonds, Tramways, and other Engineering Works 
Irrigation, Draiuago, Water Supply, Sewerage, and 

Miuiug . 

Jinking Working Drawings of RTncJrincry, and Plans, 
Elevations, and Sections of Buildings .. 
Carpentry. Ironwork, and Properties of Jlaterials in 

general . 

Free-hand Drawing . 

Map DnnviDg . 

Framing of Estimates and Specifications from given 

i Plans and Data . 

'Trigonometrical Surveying and traversing with the 

Land Surveying with Compass and Chain, and Plot¬ 
ting from a Field-book. 

Levelling and Use of the Instruments employod 
iGeomctrfcal Drawing .. .. „ ,, .. 


No Candidate will be passed who shall not obtain GOO marl<B, of which not less 
than 200 must be awarded for Mathematics, not less than 180 for Engineering, and 
not less than 100 for Surveying. Tho Candidates who may obtain tho nre&arilved 
minimum number of marks will lie ranked by tho Examiners iu tho order of tho 
numbers they may severally obtain; and of these the forty who may stand highest 
on the list, or ns many more os may lie required at tlic limo lor the public service, will 
bo nominated. 

Each Nominee must, within a month of his nomination, sign ft covenant, in tho 
form hereto attached, describing tho terms nnd conditions of iiis appointment, nnd 
must embark for India, when required to do so by the Becretaiy of State in Council, 
who will provide for the expenses of his parage. Any Nominee not embarking 
when required will forfeit his appointment Otherwise ho will be allowed pay at the 
rate of 170 rupees (which is about the equivalent of 17/. in English money) a month 
from tho date of his appointment. 

Ixdia OrricR,- 1CM August, 18G9. 

Attention is requested by Candidates for Appointmonls in the Indian Public 
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Worifa Department to the following Standing Order, which has rcoently boon issued 
by the Government of India:— 


STANDING ORDER. 

Junior Civil Engineers under Covenant. 


Public Works Code, Chapter II,, Section IP., for para. 5 substitute — 

Junior Civil Engineers who, nfler passing the Competitive Examination, enter into 
covenant with the Secretary of State, aro usually appointed to the 3rd grade, and must 
ns a rule servo in that grade for one year from tho date on which they actually take 
up tho duties of their first appointment, before hoooming qualified for promotion to 
the 2nd grudo. During thut year they will l>o considered ns on probation. If, how¬ 
ever, uny of these Engineers cun show, to tho satisfaction of any Local Government, 
or, in tiro case of Local Administrations, to tho satisfaction of tho Government of 
India, that they have boeu not less thnn two years bond fide engaged on the actual 
construction of engineering or architectural work, including earthwork, brickwork, 
and carpentry' on such a scale as to have ensured a solid practical training in thoir 
professional duties, tliis step of promotion may be given before the expiry of tho year, 
and tho Examination prescribed in paragraph 18 may bo dispensed with for this step 
of promotion. Rut tho Assistant Engineer will be considered as on probation during 
his firBt year of service, and ho must pass tho Examination above referred to before ho 
can bo made an Assistant Engineer, 1st Grade. 


N.B .—The papers ijiocn at former Examinations haws been printed by order of the 
House of Commons ; some of these are noio out of print, but tho fuKotciuj may be 
obtained from Messrs. Hansard, of Great Queen Street, Lincoln's Inn Fields. 
Tlieir dales and numbers, and their respective prices arc os folium :— 


No. 399 of ISM .. One shilling. 

„ 426 „ 1865 .. Two shillings. 
„ 454 „ 1806 -. Two shillings. 


No. 25 of 1867,1 Two shillings and 
Seas. 2 ..} fourixmco. 

„ 234 of 1868 Two shillings. 


The papers given at the last Examination may be obtained of Messrs. W. II, Allen y Co., 
13, Waterloo Place, S. W., price tieo shillings. 


The following is a list of Schools and Colleges hitherto recognized by the Secretary 
of State os possessing otllcient Classes for Instruction in Engineering:— 

England. 


University College, London. 

King’s College, London. 

Wimbledon School. 

Royal Military Academy, Woolwich. 
Proprietary College, Bath. 

Queen's College, Liverpool. 

Owen’s College. Manchester. 

The College, Chester. 

School of Practical Science and Metal¬ 
lurgy, Sheffield. 

Hartley Institution, Southampton. 

The College, Cheltenham. 

Government School of Mines, Jormyn 
Street. 

Scotland. 

University, Glasgow. 

Gymnasium, Old Aberdeen. 

Madias College, St. Andrew's. 


Scotland — continued. 

High School, Edinburgh. 

Messrs. E. Sang & Son, 2, Georgy Street, 
Edinburgh. 

Dollar Institution, by Stirling. 

Perth Academy. 

Mr. Rennet’s School, Aberdeen. 

Ireland. 

Quoi n’s Col legos. 

Trinity College, Dublin. 

Royal College of Scicnco for Ireland, 
Stephen's Green, Dublin. 

Foreign. 

McGill College. Montreal, Canada. 
Belgian School of Civil Engineers, G heiit. 
Kcolu Polytochniipie, Zurich. 

Royal Polytechnic School, Hanover. 
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According to an official report, dated April, 1866, the position of successful 
compstitore at past Examinations was thun es follows:— 


Of the 20 sent out from England in 1859, 

6 were 4th Grade Executive Engineers on Rs. 

9 „ 1st „ Assistant „ „ 

1 was employed on Local Works „ 

2 had died. 

2 had resigned. 

Of the 9 sent out in 1860, 

2 were 4th Grade Executive Engineers on Rs. 
1 was a 1st „ Assistant Engineer „ 

J2nd „ 

1 had died. 

1 hud resigned. 

8 were employed on Local Works. 

Of the 11 sent out in 1861, 

1 was a 4th Grade Executive Enginoor on Rs. 

7 wero 1st „ Assistant Engineers „ 

1 was & 2nd ,, „ Engineer „ 

1 had died. 

1 had resigned. 

Of the 10 sent out in 1862, 

6 were 1st Grade Assistant Engineers on Rs. 

1 was a 2nd ,, ,, Engineer 

3 had died. 

Of the 10 sent out in 1863. 

4 were 1st Grade Assistant Engineers on Rs. 

4 „ 2nd „ „ „ „ 

1 was a Sid „ „ „ „ 

1 had resigned. 


500 per month. 
400 „ 

500 


500 per month. 

400 

800 


500 per month. 
400 


400 per month. 
300 


400 per mon th. 


RULES FOR THE INFORMATION OF CANDIDATES FOR EMPLOY¬ 
MENT IN THE ENGINEER ESTABLISHMENT. 

TKt following are Extracts from the Rules and Regulations applicable at the present 
time to the Civil Members of the Public Works Department in India ; they are, towever, 
liable to alteration from time to time at the discretion of Government. The grades and 
salaries are those of the Bengal Presidency, and may be found to differ in some respects 
from those of Madras and Bombay :— 

CHAPTER I. 

Section I.— Salaries and Outline of Duties. 

1. The rules contained in this Code arc applicable to the Public Works Dopart- 
menl in aU tbe territories under tho control of the Government of India, excepting 
only the Governments of Madras and Bombay, which Iiavo their own regulations. 
DeflDiiton or 2. The immediate oontrol of the operations of the Pnblio Works Department, both 
Civil a ? d “ the territories under the Government of India, is entrusted to 

wnsnunt" the Chief Civil Authority, whether Lieutenant-Governor, Chief Commissioner, or 
and “ U*A\ Commissioner of a Province. larger powers are vested in the Lieutenant-Governors 
Adminieim- of Provinces than are possessed by other Chief Civil Authorities; and, therefore, in 
this Codo the terra Lood Government will be used to denote tho Governments of 
Bengal, the North Western Provinces, and Punjab; and the term Booed Administration 
will be applied to a Chief Commissioner, or Ctammissionor of a Province, tho Resi¬ 
dent at Hyderabad, and tho Governor-General’s Ageuta in Bajpootana and Central 
India, who are not vested with the ordinary powers of Local Governments in this 
Department. 
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7. Officers of the Engineer Establishment are divided into Classes and Grades, as 
follows 


Salaries per Mciucm, exclusive of Travelling 
Allowance. 


Military. 

am. 

Staff or 
Consolidated 
Salary. 

Maximum to 
be drawn in 
P. W. D. 

Q>nsolJdat*l 

Salary. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Ra 

Consolidated. 



2500 

2500 

2500 

Staff Salary. 



1200 

2000 


1000 

1850 

- 1750 

800 

1800 

1600 

800 

1650 

1400 

700 

1550 

1200 

700 

1350 

1000 

600 to 800 

1250 to 1650 

900 to 1400 

600 

1250 

900 

500 

900 

750 

400 

750 

GOO 

300 

600 

500 

250 

500 

400 

200 

450 

300 

150 

450 

200 

— 

— 

100 


Engineer Establishment. 

Chiof Engineer, 1st Class . 

Chief Engineer. 2nd Class. 

„ 3rd Class . 

Superintending Engineer, lBt Class, 1st Grade 
„ „ 1 st „ 2nd „ 

„ „ 2 nd „ 1 st „ 

v 2 nd „ 2 nd „ 

Superintendent of Works*. 

Executive Engineer, 1st Grade*. 

„ „ 2 nd „* .• .. 

M » 3rd „* . 

Assistant Engineer, 1st „f . 

« •* Jn? . 

, ”... ” ^ " 

Apprenticef. . 


15. Civil Members will rcccivo 
salaries at tbe following rales:— 


Presidency house-rent in addition to thoir full 


Superintending Engluecrs 
Executive „ 

Assistant „ 


Apprentices 


1st Grade 
2 nd ,, 
3rd „ 


Per Mensem. 
Rs. A_ P. 
60 0 0 
45 0 0 
30 0 0 

20 0 0 


16. Officers of the Engineer Establishment below the rank of Executive Engineer, Extra *llow- 
lst Grade, when serving at the Presidency, are allowed to draw tbe salary of the grade 
next above that in which they are regularly classified, in addition to the Presidency E.ecuu™ 
house-rent granted under the last pera. Branch. 

30. The duties of an Executive Engineer will be to manage the whole of the Executive 
details of the Public Works under his charge, including the provision of labour and 
materials, the payments of cash, and rendering of accounts of all expenditure. 

82. Assistant Engineers will be employed under Executive Engineers to render A*j**“ nl 
anv general or sjiecial assistance that may be required, cither by taking charge of a 
subdivision of works, or otherwise, subject to approval by the Superintending Engineer. 


' Section H—Permanent Establishments. 

A. — Appointments, Promotions, Transfers, $c. 

7. The Chief Engineers and Superintending Engineers under tbe whole of the Promotion. 
Local Governments and Administrations, form ono list for tho purpose of promotion. 

t These form one “Class.” 


* These form one " CUm 1 































Half-yearly 

I'romiHton 

Roll*- 


Tower* of 
l/ical Qo- 
vctr.nvcnu in 
rf*inl to 
c*>ei of mi*- 
conduct. 
Resignation!. 


Mode of 
determining 
U4«l strength 
of Executive 
toglmcra. 


and propor¬ 
tion* of their 
giadee- 


Employment 
of Rxecaiivn 
Engineers aa 
Asd-Untt. 


Total 
strength of 
Awlsunt 
Knpncem, 
and propor- 
• ionxof ibnir 
gr^e*. 
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The Exaoutive Enginoer?, Assistant Engineers, and Upper Snbortlinates under each 
Local Government are on a separate list, whilst those under all tlie Local Administra¬ 
tions taken together form another. The proportions fixed for the various grades of 
Executive Engineers, Assistant Engineers, ns given in paras. 29 to 31, are not neces¬ 
sarily kept to under each Local Administration, but uudor the whole of these collec¬ 
tively. A like rule holds good with reference to the classes and guides of the Super¬ 
intending Engineers under the whole or the Local Governments and Administrations, 
and to Chief Engineers of the 2nd and 3rd classes. 

11 . In order to assist Local Governments and Administrations and the Government 
of India in dealing with the promotions of the Public Works Establishments under 
their respective control, each Superintending Engineer will furnish a half-veurly roll 
of the members of tho Engineer Establishment recommended by him for promotion 
(Form No. 75). Tho rolls from the Superintending Engineers in each Province will 
be submitted by the Chief Engineer, with any remarks he may think fit, to the head 
of the Local Government or Administration. Local Governments will deal finally 
with the promotions. Each Local Administration will then send up similar rolls of 
the Engineer Establishment to the Government of India, with such remarks as it may 
think fit. The rolls submitted by Local Administrations are to be dispatched on tho 
15th March and 15th September of each year. The promotions made should be 
published before tho 15th April and 15th October, bo that tho classified lists of the 
Establishments, published on the 1st May and 1st November, may be as correct as 
posdble. 

1 G. Local Governments are vested with power to deal with cases of misconduct in 
members of the Public Worlcs Department bv reduction, dismissal, or otherwise. But 
in the caec of members of the Engineer Establishment, though the Local Government 
may order their suspension, final removul from tho Department will rost with tho 
Government of India. 

17. The Government of India alone .haa the power of accepting the resignations 
of members of tho Engineer Establishment. 

B.— Sbrnyik. 

28. Tho total strength of tho Executive Engineers (nnd Odicers milking os such), 
under each of the Local Governments, and in the Local Administrations taken together, 
is determined iu each case by adding to tho number of sanctioned appointments of 
Superintendent of Works, Executive Engineer (and Officers ranking as such), one- 
tenth, with one additional for a fraction greater than one-half, to form a reservo for 
filling the places of temporary absentees. The number so found will be the strength 
of Executive Engineers and Officers ranking aa 6ucb. 

29. The distribution of Executive Engineers between the four grades is found as 
follows:— 

Divide tho total strcnglh by 16. Three times tho whole number thus found will 
bcloug to tho 1st grade (these will include Superintendents of Works); four 
times this number to the 2nd grade and 3rd grade respectively; and five times 
to tho 4th grade. 

Of any fractional remainder, after dividing the strength ns above by 1G, one-fourth 
will belong to each grade, and odd numbers will be distributed, if one, to tho 
4tli grade only; if two, one each to the 3rd and 4th grades; if three, one each 
to the 2nd, 3rd, nnd 4th grades. 

Tho total number in each grodo under each Local Government, or under tho 
Local Administrations taken together, will be the sum of the numbers for each 
grade determined in tho foregoing calculations. 

30. All Executive Engineers will be considered as availablo for duty os Assistant 
Engineers, iu the event of there being an excess of Executive Engineers present over 
the number of charges. In such eases it will bo left to tho Locul Govcmmeut or 
Administration to determine which of the Executivo Engineers shall ho so employed, 
but, as a rule, the selection should fcc made from tlie lowest grade. 

81. The number of Assistant Engineers fixed for each Province will bo that of 
actual requirements only, no addition being made for absentees, the reserve of Executive 
Engineers being regarded as affording tho needful reserve for the class of Assistants 
also. Gf tho total number of Assistants under each Local Government, and undor 
the Local Administrations taken, together, one-third, adding one for a fraction of two- 
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thirds, will be Assistant Rnginocrs of the 1st grado, tlie remainder will be of tho 2nd 
and 3rd grades, and Apprentices. 

3!). Whenever the total strength of Escculivo or Assistant Enginoors in any Reduction# 
Local Government or in the Local Administration taken together, is to bo permanently in sanctioned 
reduced, the strength of each grade must bo brought down to the limit determined by . 

the scale, by .making a promotion for tho second only of every two vacancies, till the 
excess is absorbed. 


CHAPTER H. 

Section IV.— Enoixber Estadlisiimext. 

1 . The Engineer Establishment of tho Fublio Works Department, as limited by tho KaUbllBli 
demands of the public service, is thrown open to all classes of persons duly qualified; nit,llt 
the Government of India reserving tho right of selecting at pleasure from uraon<' all 
the Candidates. In ordinary cases, no one will be admitted to this branch of the 
Department except os an Assistant Engineer or Apprentice. 

2 . Apprentices will be appointed from the Civil Students of Indian Colleges, and Apprentice, 
other Civil Candidates. 

3. Assistant Engineers will bo appointed— 

(1.) From Officers of the Corps of Royal Engineers serving under tho Government Sonrcw of 
of India, who have a prior claim to ail other Candidates. T i m » 

(2.) From the Civil Engineers sent out from England by the Secretary of State for k^Uicw* 
India under covenant. 

(3.) From passed Students of the Thomason College, and passed Students of the 
Civil Engineering Branch of the Presidency College, to the extent to which 
appointments mnj bo guaranteed. 

(4.) From Officers (not above tho rank of Captain, regimentally) of Artillery, 

Cavalry, or Infantry of Her Majesty's British Anny serving in India, and 
of Her Majesty's Indian Army who have passed the examination described 
in paragraph 11 , and who are desirous of, and eligible for, admission to tho 
Indian Staff Corps, and subject to the ordinary rules regarding the with¬ 
drawal of Officers from their Corps for Staff employ. 

(5.) From Officers ot‘ tho Indian Staff Corps, uot above the rank of Captain, who 
lravo passed the examination described in paragraph 11 . 

(6.) From individnuls of tho Upper Suliordinute Establishment, who are con¬ 
sidered otherwise qualified, and who may huve passed the examination 
prescribed in paragraph 11 . 

(7.) From other persons, European, East Indian, or Native, who may be qualified 
under paragraphs IS, 14,15, and 13. 

4. Officers of the Royal Engineers will usually be appointed in tho 2nd or 1st grade, Fiwtaprwlni- 
occording to the length of their previous service, and will be appointed permanently at ^ K ~ 
once. Previous service to reckon from the date of leaving Chatham. 

5. Civil Engineers under covenant with tho Secretory of State will usually > be of ODvenaut- 
appointod to the 3rd grade, and must serve in that grade for one year, before becoming lio ‘ 
qualified for promotion to tho 2nd grade. During that year thoy will bo oonsidcrod as p 

on probation. 

6 . Passed Students of the Government Civil Engineering Colleges will be appointed or Cottcge 
in the 3rd grade of Assistant or as Apprentices, and will be considered on probation for s '’’“ cnU> 
one year. There is no fixed longth of service in the grade of Apprentice, but promotions 

from that grado to Assistant Engineer, 3rd Grade, will be made half-yearly in tho usual 

"7. Military Officers, other than those of Royal Engineers, who have passed the tests of Military 
given in paragraph 11, will be appointed to the 2nd grade of Assistant Engineer with 
permanent rank. Military Officers temporarily appointed without having passed the Kn K j 
prescribed teat will be appointed in tho 3rd grade, and will bo considered on probation, 
as laid down in paragraph 5 for Covenanted Civil Engineers. 

17. An Assistant” Engineer of tlio 3rd grade, before ho can bo promoted to the ivorooucn 
2nd grade, must pass the examination proscribed iu the next paragraph. An Assistant 
Engineer, desirous of undergoing this examination, will apply to tho Chief Engineer; ££ 
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and in forwarding this application, the Executive and Superintending Engineers 
under whom the Candidate js serving, will attach a special report upon those points of 


under whom the Candidate js serving, will attach a s 
qualification which cannot he tested by exnminat 


DfMlls oflb* 
examination. 


Mric of «n- 
ducting It. 


1 >« part- 
mental 
standard. 


Exception s- 

Oolloqolal 
exainiO’Uon 
in native 
languages. 


tion, and the Candidate shall not be entitled to bo examined until such reports have 
been made to the local head of the department, and found satisfactory. ' 

18. The examination which every Assistant Engineer of the 3rd grade will he 
required to undergo before he can be promoted will be such ns to show that bo is 
capable of preparing designs and estimates for all descriptions of buildings and works 
usually required of Executive Engineers; that he is acquainted with the processes for 
preparing materials, and with the modes of construction in uso in India; that he has 
a good knowledge of the resources of the districts in which ho has been employed, as 
to materials and of the brat mode of applying them, and that he understands the 
management of work-people ; also that he has made himself acquainted with the rules 
of, and is conversant with, the forms of account in use in the Department. 

19. The examination will be conducted by a Committee convened by the Chief 
Engineer, and composed of one Chief or Superintending Engineer as President, and 
two Officers of the Engineer Establishment or of the Corps of Royal Engineers, of not 
less than three years' standing, as members. The record of the Committee's proceed¬ 
ing (Form No’78), together with the preliminary report prescribed in para. 17, and 
with the Chief Engineer’s observations and recommendation, will be submitted to tho 
Local Government or to the Government of India, as the case may be, by whom tho 
appointment will be made. Successful Candidates will bo brought on to the pennauent 
strength of the Public Works Establishments as Assistant Engineers of the 2nd grade 
with effect from tho date of their passing the examination, provided that they have 
then served one year in the 3rd grade. 

20 . The Government of India may, in special cases, dispense with tho examination, 
or reduce the period of service on probation. 

21 . Before an Assistant Engineer of tho 2nd grade can be promoted to the 1st 
grade of that class he must rass a colloquial examination in Hindustani, or in tho 
language of the district in which he may bo employed. This examination will be 
conducted by a Committee of three Officers of the Public Works Department, assem¬ 
bled under tho orders of a Superintending Engineer. The Committee will prepare 
twelve questions or short sentences on matters relating to the duty of an Engineer in 
connection with his works, which the Candidate will be required to translate two voce 
into Hindustani (or other district language), at onoe on their being read to him, in a 
sufficiently accurate manner to be intelligible to a Native. If tho Committee consider 
tliat the translation has been sufficiently accurate, they will certify the fact; and fur¬ 
ther that the Candidate has conversed intelligibly with a Native workman in their pre¬ 
sence. This certificate is to bo forwarded, with a copy of the questions or sentences, 
to the Superintending Engineer, who will add his opinion as to the sufficiency of the 
questions, and liis belief formed on personal communication as to whether tho Candi¬ 
date has really acquired tho colloquial knowledge necessary for the satisfactory per¬ 
formance of ilia duties. On these certificates being approved by the Local Govern¬ 
ment or Administration, the fact of the Candidate haviug passed should bo notified in 
the local Gazette, where there is one, and in other coses should bo reported for 
notification in the Gazette of India, and the mark f should be entered against his name 
in the Classified List 

22 . No Assistant Engineer shall be promoted to tho rank of Executive Engineer, 
4tli Grade, until he shall have passed the examination for the First or Lower Standard, 
laid down in General Order in the Military Department, dated Qth September, 18B4 


Native letters and accounts, and Jus ability to do so will be established bv a report 
from tho Superintending Engineer that he has satisfied himself tliat tho person 
examined is so capable. Tliis standard (including the Lower Standard, togother with 
ability to read letters and accounts) will be called the Departmental Standard, and 
the lettere D. S. will be placed in tho Classified List against the names of those who 


tue leuere u. a. will oe piaccu in tno Classified List against the names of those who 
pass. The fact of Candidates passing the Departmental Standard Examination should 
bo notified in the Local Gazettes, whore they exist, and in other cases should be 


reported for notification in the Gazette of India. 
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27. AH Officers of the Department, Civil or Military, will be entitled to the rates Remnncri- 
of remuneration for passing these examinations, that are laid down in the G. O. above aon - 
referred to. 

28. Assistant Engineers who have not passed the necessary examinations in the >“ 
Native languages may, at such time a3 ia found convenient, obtain three months’ ape- 

cial leave for this purpose, without loss nf salary or service. The grant of each leavo 8 ^ 
will not affect auy privilege leave to which, under the rules, they may be entitled. 

This leave may be taken in continuation of any other leave. 

29. The posting of Assistant or Executive Engineers to particular obarges will be Posting to 
regulated by the exigencies of the service without reference to tire grade to wbioli 'barges. 
Officers belong. 

30. The selection of Officers for promotion from one class or grade to another, Promotion*, 
either by the Government of Iudia or the Locnl Governments, will bo made with 
reference to the vacancies to be filled up, and on a consideration of the sorviccs and 

merits of individuals, without regard to mere seniority. Iu the case of the Local 
Administrations, the special grounds on which any recommendation is made will bo 
stated in tho Half-yearly Rolls prescribed in Chapter I., Section II., para. 11. No one 
will be brought forward who is not considered decidedly deserving of promotion: and 
the Report will bo sent up blank if there are no persons who can thus be recommended 
for advancement. 

* * • • * • 

All Officers of the Public Works Department are entitled to gratuitous medical 
attendance. 

* • * » * 

Every Officer of the Engineer Establishment must supply himself with a copy of 
the latest edition of the Public Works Code. 


CHAPTER IV. 

Section II.— Audit or Salaries. 

1 . The Stuff or Departmental salary of any person on first joining the department, 8»**rij* frmn 
or on appointment to a now situation, will oommonco from tho date on which he may 
euter upon tho actual duties of his situation. 

Section III.— Travelling Auowancks. 

1. Travelling Allowances will be granted to the Officers of tho Engineer Establish- Travelling 
mont under the following rules. These allowances will in all cases be in addition to 
the regular Departmental salaries. e*u? 

I. —No Travelling Allowance shall (except as provided for in Rules III. and IV.) bo bliriiment, 
granted in any case where an Officer does not proceed to a greater distance than five 

miles beyond’the boundary of his station, or from liis ordinary residence, permanent 
or temporary, or standing camp. 

II. —For travelling on public duty auy distance not exceeding 20 miles (whether, 
as in an excursion, 10 miles out and 10 miles back, or the whole in one direction) in one 
day, Officers shall (subject to the limitation in Rulo L) bo allowed as follows:— 

Chief Engineers . 

Superintending Engineers .. .. 

Controllers, 1st and 2nd Classes .. 

Executive Engineers . 

Superintendent of Works .. .. 

Controllers, 3rd Class .. .. .. 

Deputy Controllers. 

Assistant Engineers . 

Apprentices . 

This allowauoe is, in each case, to cover all expenses, including the provision of tents 
or boats, and other travelling equipage. . . 

HI.—The same allowance shall bo passed to an Officer uniting, and obliged to 
maintain carriage for his tents complete, or to continue to pay tho hire of tho crew of 


Rs. G per diem. 
Rs. 5 per diem. 
Rs. 4 por diem. 
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a boat, or the hire of a full sot (8) of palkce beavers: provided that, when within 
10 miles of his ordinary residence, permanent or temporary, he does not halt more than 
three days. Travelling Allowances aro not admissible under this rulo to Officers 
halting, when Inspection Houses are provided by Government, unless specially 
sanctioned by the Superintending Engineer. 

IV. —An Officer halting, who doe3 not keep np carriage,»tc-, to enable him to draw 
Halting Allowances under Rule III., may, under similar restrictions with regurd to 
leng th of halt whon near Head-Quarters, be allowed half of the above allowance. 

V. —For travelling on public duty any distance greater than 20 miles (whether, as 
in an excursion, 10 miles out and 10 miles back, or the whole in one direction) in one 
duy, Officers shall (subject to tho limitation in Rnle I.) bo allowod eight annas per 
mile for the whole distance travelled in lieu of the daily allowance under Rulo II.; 
but if any part of tho distance be travelled by railway, tho allowance for such portion 
will only bo at the rote of three annas a mile. 

VI. —When an Officer makes a journey by Post or Railway, leaving his camp 
standing, lie may draw allowances under both Rides III. and V. The fact of tho 
camp having been moved from one place to another during the absence of the Officer, 
will not prejudice the claim to both allowances. This rulo ox tends to all cases in 
which on Officer travels by rail, and necessarily sends his tents by cart; but when a 
Railway is available for the latter, that modo of conveyance is to he adopted, when 
allowances can bo drawn under Rule VII. In cases of transfer, the milosgo rato, or 
daily rate only, will bo admissible uuder Rule IX. 

VII. —Officers travelling on duty by rail, when obliged to carry thoir tents with 
them, are permitted to charge the actual cost of carriage of such tents in a Contingent 
Bill, supported by proper vouchers, in addition to tho three annas a mile allowod 
under Rule V. to cover personal expenses. Tho oouuter-signatiiro of the Superin¬ 
tending Engineer will be requisite, as in other bills, for Travelling Allowances. 

VIII. —As an exceptional arrangement. Officers, when travelling on duty aud 
taking their horses with them, tho necessity for so doing being fully explained and 
admitted by tho Chief Engineer on eaoii occasion, may recover tho actual Railway 
charge incurred on this account, in addition to their ordinary Travelling Allowances, 
in a Contingent Bill, as in tho precoding Rulo. In no case will more than two 
horses be permitted to be thus carried for any Officer at the public charge; and under 
ordinary circumstances, all burses should bo aunt to their destination by tho ordinary 
reads. 

IX. —An Officor transferred from one rituntiou to another, whether on promotion 
or not, will be allowed eight aiinas a milo as Travelling Allowanco to join his now 
appointment for all joumuys exceeding 20 miles n day; for shorter journeys, or for 

S irtions of jonrneys performed at a le-ss rote than 20 miles a day, allowances under 
ule II. may be granted. These allowances will lie payable from the now Office, 
after joining, but will bo subject to the simp conditions os tho claim for salary in 
similar gists (see Section II., para. 31). If an Officer bo transferred while on leave, ho 
is allowod Travelling Allowance to join his new appointment, cither from his old 
Station, or from tho place whero ho reeeivt« the order, whichever may bo tho least 
expense to Government. 

X.—Ofttcirs of tho Royal Engineers, ixissod Students of the Civil Engineering 
Ollegcs appointed to tho Engineer Establishment, and Civil Engineers under cove¬ 
nant with the Secretary of Stuto, will be allowed Travel ling Allowance under Rule IX. 
for joining^ thoir first appointments in the Public Work’s Deportment. The latter 
class of Officers will also lie reimbursed all reasonable expenses incurred on their way 
to India, on bills being submitted. 

XI.—In tho case of Chief Engineers, Superintending Engineers, and Assistants to 
Chief Engineers, tho Travelling Allowances shull be passed on bills supported by 
statements of the places visited, with the dates of arrival at, and departure from, < noli, 
and of the distances travelled, with n certificate by the traveller, according to Form 
No. 81, that the journeys wore performed in tho discharge of public duty. 

XH.—In the case of Executive Engineers and Assistant Engineers, the charges 
shall be passed on the submission of Journals (Form No. 81), showing, in addition to 
the particulars required in Rulo XI., the object of each journey, the duties performed, 
and the results of the inspection made on each dny. The Jomnols of Assistant Engi¬ 
neers must bo passed on to tho Superintending Engineer bv the Executive Engineer, 
with any remarks ho may think proper, and all Journals must boar tho counter- 
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signature of the Superintending Engineer in token of his belief that the journeys woro 
properly undertaken in tho performince of publio duty, and that carriago for tents, 
boat, establishment, or a sot of polkeo bearers, was necessarily kept up in thoBo cases 
in which charges for tho same have been made. 


APPENDIX A. 

Suction IL—-Native LAycrAGis. 

O. G. 0., MUy. Dept., No. 731, 0 th Berfanher, 18G-L 

1. Tlis Excellency tho Governor-General in Council, under the authority of tho Previous 
Right Honourable the Secretary of State for India, is plttiaod to publish tlie following r'i!c 3 super- 
roles in Bupnrscssion of existing regulations on the subject of examination in the R ‘‘ kd - 
Native languages. 

2. These ruins are to ho considered applicable to the three Presidencies, and will Date of eUrct 
take effect from the 1st February next:— 

L—There will bo two Htnnihircls of qualification in tho Hindustani language,—the New stand- 
f/rst to bo in tho place of tho examination now conuuonly called the GoiloquUtl 6n,B defined. 
Examination, aud of tho examination for tho command of troops and companies in 
regiments under tho old organization, and for a medical charge; and Urn seconil to bo 
in the place of tho examinations now called tho P. II. Staff, Adjutants’,* Interpreters’, 
and all similar examinations in tho three Presidencies; but'all OiRcem who have 
passed these latter examinations, or who may pass them before tho 1st February next, 
will bo eligiblo for the Staff Corps, or for ordinary Staff employment, without further 
examination. 

IL—Tho object of the First Standard is to ensure that Officers passing it shall Object of nm 
hnvo acquired such o knowledge of tho Hindustani language as shall enable them 
efficiently to discharge their military or professional duties when serving with Native 
troops. 

III. —To this end, Candidates will ho tested as to their ability to rear! and translate and general 
passages from easy Hindustani hooka, written in tho Persian and Deva Nnguri description 
characters; and to sneak on and interpret eoinmon or professional subjects, bo as of u 

to understand, and to lx> understood by, any ordinary uneducated nativo of India. 

IV. —First. Raiding fairly, nml construing with accuracy, not less lhau half of an retail of 
octavo pngo of the under-montioued works 

. 1. “ Hindustani Selections,” in tho Persian diameter. 

2. “ Hindustani Selections," in tlie Deca Natjari diameter. 


Second. Conversing with tho Examiners, or with natives of India, on subjects 
likely to occur in tho performance of regimental or professional duty, iu the transaction 
of ordinary business, or in the counse of overy-day life. 

If this ttot bo opplii d through the medium of a native of India, ho should speak tho 
plain Hindnstnni of the Presidency or Province in which the examination is bold, frto 
from peculiarities of idiom and dialect, aud not a patois; and though, as regards the 
performance of professional duties, it must, to a certain extent, be technical in its 
nature, if in otlur respects the Caudidato provo bis ability to comprehend readily all 
thut is Hiiid to him and to make himself fairly intelligible, more should not bo required. 

y.—The object of the Standard is to ensure that Officers passing it shall Oitfesor 
have acquired such a knowledge of the Hindustani language as shall qualify them, 
so far as tlmt language is concerned, for general employment on tho Stall', aud for 
admission to tlie Staff Corps. 

VI.—To this end, Candidates will be tested as to their ability: 1st, to road and ondgeoMal 
construe passage.* in hooks of ordinary difficulty in Urdu and Hindi; 2nd, to make d j;«*'PUon 
accurate and idiomatic written translations from English into Hindustani, in both tho 
Persian and Dcat Nigari characters; 3rd, to read and translate petitions, native letters, 

&c, in Urdu and Hindi; 4th, to couvcrsu with educated or uneducated natives of 
India. 

* XoU .—Tlie word “AdJuUaU" ordered lo l>c expunged by G. G. 0.. No 6*0. dated mb July. 1S65. 
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Detail of 
tests fi,r 
fecurxl 
standard. 


Fiist. Raiding fluently and construing with readiness and accuracy not leas than 
an ordinary octavo page of the undermentioned works:— 

1. Tho Bagh-o-Bahar. 

2 . Selections from the prose of the Prem Sadar. 


Seoond. Translating accurately, and with correctness of idiom and grammar, not 
less than half an ordinary octavo page of plain English into language similar to that 
of the Bagh-n-Baliar, iu the Persian character, and an equal amount, in the Dcva 
Nagari character, into language similar to that of the Prem Sadar. 

Third. Raiding fairly and translating readily and correctly Hindustani manuscripts, 
written in both the Persian and Beta Nagari characters. 

These MSS. may be selected from the proceedings of a case in Court, from reports 
or petitions addressed to Civil or Military Authorities, from letters passing between 
natives of India in the ordinary course of business, or from private correspondence. 
They should not be written with the clearness of a printed book, nor yet in a very 
cramped or crabbed hand, but in such a mnnner as fairly and honestly to represent 
the written charactere as practically employed in the Presidency or Province in which 
the examination is held. 

Fourth. Conversing with tho Examiners or with natives of India with fluenoy, 
and with such correctness of pronunciation, grammar, and idiom, as to be at once 
intelligible. 

VII.—Every Candidate passing an examination by the First Standard in Hindus- 
11 °' P**®" tarn, will be entitled to receive an allowance of Ra. 180, and on passing by tho Second 
Standard, an allowance of Rs. 180 additional, or, in the case of an Officer oaesin" at 
once by the Second Standard, Rs. 360. ° 


Remunera¬ 
tion 


EXTRACTS FROM THE RULES FOR THE GRANT OF LEAVE OF 

ABSENCE AND PENSIONS TO UNCOVENANTED SERVANTS IN 

INDIA. 

Leave oe Arsenic to Uncovenanted Servants. 

The following arc tho kinds of Leave allowed' 

L Leave on medical certificate, 
n. I-eave on private affairs and furlough. 

III. Privilege leave. 

IV. Preparatory or additional leave. 

9. heave on private affairs and furlough will be granted by Government, or by 
authorized officers on sufficient cause being shown, and when the concession of tho 
indulgence may in no way interfere with the interest of tho publio service 

10 . When an officer on leave in England is permitted by tho Homo Government 
to return to duty by a particular vessel, this permission, if necessary, will be held 
equivalent to an extension of leave until the arrival in India of the vessel on which 
tho officer is permitted to return. 

11 . Leavo on medical certificate, with allowances, must in no case exceed three 

years in all, and not more than two years mav be tuken at one time. Subject to these 
restrictions, leave within Indian limits may bo granted, with allowances." on m e dical 
certificate, as often as sufficient cause is shown; but beyond Indian limits such 
leave cannot bo granted more than twicu during the wbolo period of service. Should 
any further leave be applied for on medical certificate, it may bo granted, but without 
toy allowance. Preparatory leave counting as service towards pension can Oldv be 
admitted in regard to two poriods of leave. 3 

12 Leave on private affairs and furlough, with retention of office, may be granted 


Irf, leave on Private Affairs;— for six months in one period,—which leave may be 
repeated after intervals of six years. 3 

2nd. Or a Furlough for one year after ten years’ servioe and a 
for one year, after eighteen years’ service in India,—such absence 
years during the whole period of service. 


recond furlough, also 
being limited to two 
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13. On taking leave, under the preceding rule, for the first time, an officer must 
decide whether he will apply for leave on private affairs, or for furlough, and having 
once exercised his option and obtained leave accordingly, he will not, during the 
remainder of his service, be eligible to the other description of leave. 

14. Furlough and have on private affairs taken in India will reckon from the date 
of leaving office to the date of return thereto. Furlough and leave on private affairs, 
taken beyond India, will reckon from the sailing of the vessel on which the officer 
embarks to the date of his return to India. 

15. Furlough or leave on private affairs cannot be taken in continuation of privilege 
leave. 

1 G. Privilege leave, when it con be granted without injury to the public service 
and without additional expense to the State, may be allowed for not more than one 
mouth in each calendar year, to be taken either in ono period or in not more than two 
instalments. Privilege leave may alto bo allowed to accumulate up to a limit of three 
mouths. 

17. Privilege leave for one month in each calendar year may bo allowed to officers 
who hove not been absent on leave for eleven mouths immediately preceding, unless 
they took their Inst privilege leave in two instalments, in which case the indulgence 
will not be available until eleven months after the expiration of the first instalment, 
and six months after expiration of the second instalment of the previous year’s privi¬ 
lege leave. 

18. Preparatory or additional leave is allowed lo officers proceeding to or from a 


sanatorium on medical certificate, or to or from the port of embarkation from India to 
Europe on private affairs, furlough, or medical certificate, end is limited to such period 
as the authority granting leave may think sufficient. Officers proceeding from Presi¬ 
dency towns, on sick leave beyond sea, will be allowed 14 days for preparation. 

19. Officers retiring from the service on pension will bo allowed 14 days' leave on 
half-pay, provided the indulgence can bo given without detriment or extra expense to 
the public service. 

Absentee Pay. 

20. Absentee pay, if pt half salary, shall in no cose exceed Its. GOOO, or GOOi. per 
annum; or if at one-fourth salary, shall not exceed 8001. per annum. Within these 
limitations, absentee pay will be given as follows : — 

I.—To an officer absent ou sick leave in or out of India, half salary for the first 15 
months of each period of absence (or, if the leave be taken in short periods in India, 
for tho first 30 months taken from time to time, provided that half salary be not drawn 
for more than 15 months at any ono time), and one-fourth salary during the remainder 
of his abseuce on allowances. 

If.—To an officer on lcavo on private affaire, one-lialf of his salary for a period not 
exceeding six months of continuous absence, and for any further period of preparatory 
leave which may be granted to him. But if au officer absent on privnte affiiira obtain 
an extension of leave on medical certificate, he will be subject for the whole period of 
his ateence to the rules for sick leave. 

III.—To an officer proceeding on furlough whose salary does not exceed Rs. 200 
per month, one-half of his salary; provided, however, that it shall not exceed Rs. 800, 
or 801. per annum. If the absentee’s salary shall bo— 

Rs. R». Rs. e. - 

Above 200 I ( 400 per month ( he may be 1 1300 or ISO 

„ 400 l and not ex- I 700 „ I granted an [ 2000 * 200 

,, 700 | coeding | 1200 „ | annual al- j 3000 „ 300 

” 1200 l l lowanec of J 4000 „ 400 


does not exceed Rs. 200 
shall not exceed Rs. 800, 


Rs. £. 
1300 or 130 
2000 * 200 
3000 „ 300 


IV. —To an officer on preparatory leave, one-half salary before commencement of 
other leave, and, on return from leave, one-half salary, one-fourth salary, or furlough 
pay, according to the rate of allowance he may be then drawing. 

V. —To an officer on privilege leave, full pay. 

21 . An officer who overstays privilege leave by not more than one month, will 
forfeit pay for the period in excess; hut if he exceed his leave by more than ono 
month, nis office will become vacant. An officer on privilege leave who may resign 
the service, or who may obtain sick leave without first rejoining, will, in the former 
case, forfeit his salary for tho period of privilege lcavo, and, in tho latter case, bo 
subject to tho rules for sick leave for tho whole period of his absence. 
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SUPERANNUATION ALLOWANCES AND PENSIONS TO UnOOVENANTED SERVANTS. 

* Allowances on Retirement. 

6. On production by on applicant of such medical certificates as shall satisfy the 
Government niulor which l»e may be serving of liia incapacity to serve longer in India, 
he may be allowed— 

I. —Under 15 years' service, a gratuity not. exceeding 12 months’ salary. 

II. —After 15 years'service, one-third of his average salary (and of liia personal 
allowance, if any) during the previous live years; provided, that in no case shall a 
pension bo granted exceeding the sum of Rs. 3000 per annum, whatever the amount 
of salary, nor of Rs. 2000 per annum, if the salary slrnll not exceed Rs. 12,000 per 
annum. 

HI.—After 25 years' service, one-lmlf of his average salary (and of his porsonal 
allowance, if any) daring the previous five years; provided, however, that in no case 
shall a pension bo granted exceeding Rs. 5000 per annum, whatever the amount of 
salary, nor exceeding Rs. 4000 per annum, if the salary shall not exceed Rs. 12,000 
per annum. 

7. After 80 years’ service or upwards, a pension may bo granted, without pro¬ 
duction of medical certificate, of the same amount and subject to the same limitation 
ns that sanctioned for 25 years’ service on medical certificate. Tin’s pension, ns the 
reward of faithful, efficient discharge of duty for 30 years, is termed a good service 
pension. 

8. Pensions of the full amount authorized in paragraphs 6 and 7 aro to be granted 
only a9 the reward of approved service. In any case in which an uncovcnantcd 
swvnnt, without having incurred the penalty of removal from Government employ, 
shall nevertheless, in the opinion of the Government under which lie has been serving, 
not bo entitled to tlio full amount of pension, the Local Government will make such a 
reduction in the amount of pension as it shall consider just. 

9. Tiro foregoing rates of )iensioii and gratuity are applicable also, without tho 
production of a medical certificate of unfitness for service, to officers discharged on 
induction of establishment. 

Service towards Pension. 

10. Dismissal for misconduct entails forfeiture of the benefit of past service. 

11 . Service ns a substitute does not count towards pension. 

12. Periods of service before the age of 22, or of absence on other than privilege 
leave and preparatory leave, shall not count towards pension: nor shall preparatory 
leave be allowed to count as service, if it is grantod in addition to leave on medical 
certificate to an officer who has enjoyed leave of the latter description on two previous 
occasions. 

13. Tho whole of tlio service in virtue of which pension is claimed must have been 
passed in an eligible grade and on a permanent establishment; but. claims tarred by 
this rule will bo specially considered if the promotion from an ineligible grade was 
bestowed ns a reward for meritorious service or for good conduct. 

14. Thu period of service most bo continuous; but, in case of tho abolition of tlio 
office held by an officer, and his being subsequently employed by Government, his 
fiist period of service is to be taken into account. 

Gratuities. 

15. When an officer is discharged with a gratuity under these rules on reduction 
of establishment, the gratuity will not be given to him in one sum, but in monthly 
instalments of a month’s pay until the full omonnt is paid. Should lie be re-employed 
before or after the period for which gratuity is allowed, ho will have the option of 
refunding the gratuity and recovering his former service, nr of forfeiting that service 
by retaining the gratuity.. In the latter case, any balance of gratuity remaining 
undrawn at the date of his re-employment may be paid to him. 

Payment of Pensions. 

16. Payment of pension will commence from tho date on which the applicant 
ceases to bo borne ou the establishment, or from that of his application, whichever 
may be the later date. 

17. No pension shall bo payable in arrear for a period exceeding six months, 
without the express sanction of Government obtained through tho civil paymaster 
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unless the cause of the suspension of payment shall have been the neglect, order, or 
act of some public officer, and beyond the control of the pensioner, when the civil 
paymaster, on a reference being made to him, shall exercise his discretion in passing 
arrears for payment, or submit a representation of the case for the information and 
orders of Government, as lie Bhall consider proper. 

18. An officer shall, on retirement, have the option of drawing his pension either 
in India or from tho Home Treasury. After exercising hia option on retirement, he 
may, at a subsequent period, change the place of payment from England to India, or 
vice versa. This change can, however, be allowed but once. Tho payments in England 
will be made at the rate of exchange which is aunually fixed in communication with 
the Lord3 of tho Treasury for the adjustment of transactions between the British 
and Indian Exchequers. 


Note .—Tho Form of Agreement to be entered into by such of the successful 
Candidates as may be rccommeudod for appointment as 2nd Grade Assistant Engineers 
will differ in some respects from the following. 


FORM OF AGREEMENT. 


articles Of agreement made the Day of 

One thousand eight hundred and Between 

Gentleman, of the one Part, and tho Secretary of State for India in Council of the other 
Part: Wheiuias, the said Secretary of State in Council hag agreed to employ the said 

who is berein-after referred to as the said Civil Engineer, as a Civil Engineer, for 
general service in the East Indio*, and has agreed to place the said Civil Engineer, 
if found duly qualified, on the Establishment of the Public Works Department in 
Indio in the capacity of a Civil Engineer, in the Manner and upon the Terms and 
Conditions horein-after mentioned: Now these Presents witness. That for and in 
consideration of the said Civil Engincor being provided with o Free Passage from 
Southampton to India, and a sum of 101. in full satisfaction of all his other Travelling 
Expenses, including those of his Journey to Southampton, and all necessary expendi¬ 
ture during his Journey to India, and also in consideration of tho Monthly Allowance 
or Pay herein agrood to bo paid to him in manner herein mentioned, and for the other 
considerations herein appearing, he the said Civil Engineer for himself, his Executors 
and Administrators, doth hereby Promise and Agree with and to tho Slid Secretory 
of State in Council, in manner following; that is to say, That he tho said Civil 
Engineer shall and will,in such manner and at suoh Time as he shall he directed by 
the Secretory of Slate in Council, proceed to and when he shall be 

arrived there, shall and will report himself at the office of tho Secretory to the 
Government of in the Publio Works Department, and shall and 

will submit himself to the Orders of tho Government there, and if so directed will 
attend at any Civil Engineering College, or other Educational Institution selected by 
the Government, and during his attendance there shall perfect himself in the profession 
of a Civil Engineer and shall and will endeavour, to the best of his ability, to aoquire 
a competent knowledge of such one of the Native Languages as he shall recoivo 
instruction in there; and shall and will, as directed by the Government, on being 
placed on the Establishment of the Public Works Department in manner hereinafter 
mentioned, whether ho shall have attended at ftny Educational Establishment as 
aforesaid, or not, serve the Government of India in the capacity of a Civil Engineer 
wherever he may be ordered by the Government to serve. And also shall and will 
submit himself to tho Orders and Instructions of the properly authorized Officer or 
Officers under whom he shall from timo to time be placed whilst he remains in the 
Service of tho Government, and conform to and obey all Rules and Regulations in 
force in any College or Institution where he shall from lime to time bo directed to 
attend: and to all Rules and Regulations of tho Public Works Detriment for tho 
timo being. And also that he, the said Civil Engineer, shall not nor will, during tho 
No. l.Yol. IV. f 
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period he Bhall.be completing his studies, absent himself from such College or Insti¬ 
tution ; and when employed as a Civil Engineer in the Service of the Government,' 
shall not nor will ahseot himself from his said Service without having first obtained 
the Permission of the Officer or Officers under whom he shall, from time to time, be 
placed, or, in case of Sickness or inevitable Accident, without a sufficient Medical 
Certificate that lie is unablo and unfit to attend at such College or Institution, or to 
perform the Duties of his Office. And also shall not nor will, dnring the whole Period 
in which he shall remain in India, either when attending at any College or Institution 
under the orders of the Government, or ns a Public Servant in the Publio Works 
Department on his own nocount or otherwise, either directly or indirectly carry on or 
be concerned in any Trade, Traffic, or Business whatsoever, but devote his whole 
Time and Attention to his Professional Studies and Duties. And also shall and will 
well, truly, and faithfully account for and pay over to the proper Agent or Agents of 
the Government authorized to reoeive the same, all Money, Goods, Wares, Merchan¬ 
dises, Materials, and Meets which shall at any Time come to his Hands or bo under 
his Charge on account of the Government. Provided always, and it is hereby agreed 
between and by the Parties to these Presents, that in case the raid Civil Engineer shall 
bo guilty of any Insubordination, Drunkenness, or other Intemperance or Misconduct, 
or shall he guilty of any breach or non-performance of any of the Provisoes or Agree¬ 
ments herein contained, then and in any or either of the said Cases it shall be lawful 
for the Government, or their Agents or Officers having competent authority for that 
purpose, whether befoie or after his being placed on the Establishment of the Public 
Works Department, to discharge him from the Service of the Government of India. 
And it is also agreed by and Between the PartieB hereto, that after the said Civil 

a n.eer shall be placed on the Establishment of the Publio Works Department, ho 
and will thenceforth continue in the Service of the Government upon the Terms 
and Conditions herein contained or referred to fur the period of Ten Years, commenc¬ 
ing from the date of his being placed on the said Establishment. And these Presents 
also witness, That the said Secretary of State in Council doth hereby promise and 
agree with the said Civil Engineer, that in case, and upon condition, that he, the said 
Civil Engi near, shall observe, perform, and keep all the Agreements and Provisions 
herein contained, and on his part to be observed, performed, and kt.pt, ho shall be 
retained in the Service of the Government, and that when he shall nave been pro¬ 
nounced sufficiently qualified for effective servico in the Public Works Department by 
the President of any College or Institution at which he may bo ordered to attend, or 
bv any other Officer nominated by the Government, or at any earlier period if the 
Government shall think fit, he shall bo placed on the Eetabllshment of the Publio 
Works Department aaan Assistant Engineer, 3rd Grade, and shall thereupon become 
entitled to all the Bights and Privileges in respect of Pay and Promotion, aocorded 

5 the Rules and Regulations of the Publio Works Department for the Time being, 
the Presidency in which he may be required to serve and to leave of absence and 
retiring penaion under the Leave and Pension Rules of the Uncovenanted Service for 
the Time being. Provided always that for Ihc first year alter he shall have been so 
placed on the Establishment of the Public Works Dopartmont. this suid Civil Engineer 
shall bo considered as on probation and subject to dismissal as herein-aftcr moutioned. 
And these Presents further witness, That, in consideration of the Premises there shall 
be paid to the said Civil Engineer an Allowance or Pay at the rate of Rs. 170 per 
mensem, such Allowance or Pay to be paid monthly in the East Indies, commencing 
from the Date of these Presents and to cease on the Day of his dismissal from the 
Service of Government by reason of Misconduct, Failure in Qualification for the 
Establishment of the Public Works Department within the Period herein-aftcr spe¬ 
cified, or breach of any of the Clauses herein contained, or on the Day of his being 
placed on the Establishment of the Public Works Department, and this Salary shall 
be his Bole legal remuneration; and if he shall die before being placed on the said 
Establishment then such Allowance or Pay to ceaso on the Day of his Death. And 
also that the Government in India shall and will provido for the said Civil Engiueer 
all neocesarv articles which miiy bo required by him for the duo performance of his 
Publio Duties in the East Indies according to the Rules of the Service. And also 
shall and will make such Allowance for his Travelling Expenses to be incurred in tho 
prosecution of his Duties as shall be awarded by the Rules of the Public Works 
Department for the time being. And also that whilst he shall be completing his 
Studies he sliall be allowed Free Quarters in addition lo liis Monthly Allowance or 
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Pay; and shall, if he be compelled through ill-health, whether before or after being 
placed on the Establishment of the Public Works Department, to ouit the Service, 
before the Expiration of Ten Years from the Date when he shall be so placed, be 
provided by the Government with a Freo Passage to England, and be paid a sum of 
10/. in full satrelaction of all other Travelling Expenses aud other necessary expendi¬ 
ture whatsoever during liis return to his Home. Provided always, and it is horeby 
expressly declared and agreed, that in case the said Civil Engineer shall be guilty of 
any Insubordination, Drunkenness, or other Intemperance or .Misconduct as aforesaid, 
or shall be guilty of any breach or non-observanco of any of the Provisoes or Agree¬ 
ments herein contained, whereby he shall, under the Proviso before mentioned, subject 
himself to the Penulty of Dismissal from tho said Sen-ice, then he shall and will pay 
to or for the Use of the Government a Sum equal to One Year's Allowance, or Pay, or 
Salary, as the case may be, as liquidated Damages in respect thereof. And also in 
case he shall absent himself from the said Service without first obtaining Permission 
as aforesaid, or in case of Sickness without forwarding tho requisite Medical Certificate 
of the fact.to the Officer or Officers under whom he Bball from time to time be placed, 
then he shall pay to or for the Use of the Government the Sum of Rs. 10 per Diem 
for every Day he shall be so absent ns and by way of liquidated Damages, for breach 
of these Presents in that respect, and shall and will, upon demand forthwith pav such 
liquidated Damages to such Person or Persons, or in such manner as may be directed 
by the said Government; or it shall be lawful for the said Government to order the 
same to be deducted out of any Money which may be due by them to him, his Execu¬ 
tors or Administrators, on nay account whatever. And it is also declared and agreed 
by and between the Parties to these Presents, that the Proceedings, Letters, and 
Reports of the Governor-General of India in Council, or of any of the Governors in 
Council in India, and of all other the Agents or Officers of the Government in the 
East Indies, or any Copies or Extracts thereof, which shall be sent home to the 
Secretary of State in Council, or officially to any of the Offioeva or Servants on the 
Establishment of the Secretary of Stare in Couuoil in England, or to any Officers or 
Servants in the Indian Service of Her Majesty in tho East Indies in any way relating 
to the Sums of Money to be paid or allowed to the said Civil Engineer, or to the 
Conduct of the said Civil Engineer in the East Indies, or in any way relating to the 
Premises, shall be received tm conclusive Evidence of any Matter therein contained in 
any Action or Suit at Law, or in Equity, or in any Ixgnl Proceedings by or between 
the Parties to these Presents, or in any way relating thereto. Provided lastly, and it 
ia hereby expressly agreed between and by the Parties hereto, that in case the said 
Civil Engineer shall not proceed to India in the Manner aud at the Time the Secretary 
of State in Couucil shall direct, or in case at or before the expiration of One Yonr from 
the Date of his arrival in India he shall not be pronounced by the President of tho 
College or Institution which he shall be ordered to attend or other Officer nominated ns 
aforesaid by the Government sufficiently qualified to be placed oil the Establishment of 
tl ie Public Works Department, or in case at tho end of his first year’s service as an Assistant 
Engineer, 3rd Grade, during which he will be uuder the Rules of the Department on 

K ion, he shall be reported to the Local Government or Administration by the Chief 
eer under whom he shall have been serving incompetent to discharge the duties of 
a Civil Engineer, which may lie required of him, then and in either or any of such case*, 
it shall be lawful for tho Government to cancet his Appointment, and thereupon these 
Presents and everything herein contained shall become void. IN WITNESS whereof 


being two Members of the Council of India, have hereunto set their Hands the Day 
and Your first above written. 


Signed by the above-named 

in the 

presence of 
Signed by 


being two Members of the Council of India, 
in the presence of ( 
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REGULATIONS FOR THE EXAMINATION OF CANDIDATES FOR THE 
APPOINTMENT OF ASSISTANT SURGEON IN HER MAJESTY'S 
INDIAN MEDICAL SERVICE. 


1. All natural-bom subjects of Her Majesty between 22 and 2S years of age at the 
date of the examination, and of sound bodily health, may be Candidates. 

2. They must subscribe and send in to the Military Secretary, India Office, West¬ 
minster, a 'declaration according to the annexed form. 

This declaration mast be accompanied by the following documents 

a. Proof of age, either by extract from the register of the parish in which the 
Candidate w«3 bora, or by his own declaration, pursuant to the Act 5 & 6 Win. iv. 
c. 62 ; such extract and declaration respectively bearing the stamps required by law. 

b. A certificate of moral character from a magistrate, or a minister of the religious 
denomination to which the Candidate belongs, who has personally known him for at 
least two preceding years. 

o. The Candidate must possess a Diploma in Surgery, or a licence to practise it, as 
well os a Degree in Medicine, or a licence to practise it in Great Britain or Ireland. 

d. Degrees, diplomas, licences, and certificate of their registration in accordance 
with the Medical Act or 1858, must be lodged at tho India Office, for examination aud 
registry, at bast one fortnight before the Candidate appears for examination. 

8. On producing the foregoing qualifications, the Candidate will be examined by 
the Examining Board, at Chelsea Hospital, in the following subjects 

Anatomy and Physiology. 

Surgery. 

Medioiue, including Therapeutics, the Diseases of Women and Children, Che¬ 
mistry and Pharmacy, and a practical knowledge of Drags. (The examination 
in Medicine aud Surgery will be in part practical, and will include operations 
on the dead body, the application or surgical apparatus, aud the examination 
of medical and surgical patients at the bedside.) 

4. Tho eligibility of each Candidate for the Indian Medical Service will be deter¬ 
mined by the result of the examinations in these subjects only. 

5. Candidates who desire it will be examined in Comparative Anatomy, Zoology, 
and Botany, with special reference to Materia Medica; aud the number of marks 
gained in these subjects will be added to the total number of marks obtained in the 
obligatory part of the examination by Candidates, who shall have been found qualified 
for admission, and whose position on the list of successful competitors will thus he 
improved in proportion to thoir knowledge of these branches of science. 

The subjects for this part of the examination will be taken from the following 
books:— 


(1.) “Animal Kingdom,” by W. S. Dallas, F.L.S. 

(2.) “ Outlines of the Structure and Functions of tho Animal Kingdom,” by 
Itymci Jones; or.“Cours Ele'mentaire d’Histoire Naturelle,” par 
Milne Edwards. 

(3.) Lindley’s “ School Botany," Lindley's “ Medical and Economic Botany,” 
Henfrey’s “ Elementary Course of Botany." 


6. Candidates who may desire it may also be examiued in tho Elomouta of Physics 
and in Physical Geography. The following books aro recommended for this purpose:— 


(1.) “Elements of Natural Philosophy," by Golding Bird aud 0. Brooks. 
(2.) “ Physical Geography,” by Mrs. Somerville. 


7. The Examiners in London will prepare a list in order of merit, with the marks 
affixed in the different subjects, to be transmitted to the Director-General, and com¬ 
municated to the Professors of the Army Medical School. If any Candidate is found 
to be deficient in any particular subject, this shall be stated, in order that he may 
receive special instruction on the point at Netley. 

8. After passing his preliminary examination, every Candidate will be required to 
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attend one entire Course of Practical Instruction at the Army Medical School, before 
being admitted to bis examination for a Commission, on— 

(1.) Hygifcne. 

(2.) Clinical and Military Medicine. 

(3.) Clinical and Military Surgery. 

(4.) Pathology of Diseases and Injuries incident to Military Service. 

These courses are to 1» of not less than four months’ duration. 

9. «At their conclusion, the Candidate will be required to pass an examination on the Kxnminatlon 
subjects taught in the School. The examination will be conducted by the professors K«Uey. 
of the School. 

The Director-General, or any Medical Officer deputed by him, may bo presont and 
take part in the examination. If the Candidate give satisfactory evidence of being 

S ited for the practical duties of an Army Medical Officer, he will be eligible for a 

mission as Assistant Surgeon. The Commissions of Asia taut, Surgeons bear date of Com- 
fiom the day of joining at tho Army Medical School. ml ’“ loni 

10. During the period of his residonco at tho Army Medical School, each Candidate 
will receive an allowance of 5s. per diem with quarters, or 7s. per diem without Pay whtto a. 
quarters, to cover all costs of maintenance; and he will be required to provide himself NcU *‘y’- 
with uniform (viz. tho regulation undress uniform of an Assistant Surgeon of the Uniform 
British Service, but without the eword). ” h <'c ai 

11. All Candidates will be required to conform to such rules of discipline as the NcUer ‘ 
Senate may from time to time enact. 

The persona who shall be pronounced by the Examiners to be the best qualified in 
all respects will be appointed to fill the requisite number of appointments as Assistant PcoUionoo 
Surgeons in Her Majesty’s Indian Army. Their position on the list of Assistant D*'"' 
Surgeons will be determined by the oombinod results of the preliminary and of the 
final examinations, and. so far as the requirements of the service will permit, thoy liuwdctci- 
will have the choice of Presidency in India, according to their position on that list. mined. 

12. All Assistant Surgeons, who shall neglect or refuse to proceed to India under Doteuf em- 
the orders of the Secretary of State for India within two months from the date of their barkndoo for 
appointment, will be considered ns having forfeited it, unless epeoial circumstances 
shall justify a departure from this regulation. 

13. The physical fitness of Candidates will ho determined previous to examination, Physical 
at Chelsea Hospital, by a Board of Medical Officers, who arc required to certify tiiat t - ,flmln * ,lon - 
the Candidate’s vision is sufficiently good to enable him to perform any surgical opera¬ 
tion without tho aid of glasses. A moderate degree of Myopia would not be con¬ 
sidered a disqualification, provided it did not necessitate tho use of glasses during the 
performance of operations, and that no organic disc-use existed. 

Every Candidate must also be free from organic disease of other organs, and from 
constitutional weakness, or other disability likely to nnfit him for military service in 
India. 

Lvdia OrFiot, November, 1866. 

N.B.—The examinations for admission to the Indian Medical Sen-ice will usually 
take place twice a year, viz. in February and in August. 


DECLARATION AND SCHEDULE OF QUALIFICATIONS. 
To be filled up by Candidates. 


' I 


-Years of Age in. 


last, vide accom- 


panyiny Certificate, a Candidate for employment as Assistant Surgeon in Her 
Majesty’s Indian Medical Service, do hereby attest my readiness to engage for 
that Service, and to proceed on Duty immediately on being gazetted. 
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I declare that I labour under no Mental nor Constitutional Disease, nor any imper¬ 
fections or disability that can interfere with the moat efficient discharge of the Duties 
of a Medical Officer. 

/ 

I liavp the Degree of A.M. or A.B. from the_ ____ _ 

I have the Degree of M.D. or M.B. from the_ 


I have a Licence to Practise Medicine from the 

I have a Diploma in Surgery from the __ 

v I have a Licence to Practise Surgery from thc_ 


(Signature ut full length) 
(Date) - 


(Place of Residence) ---.- 

Candidates who desire to be examined in Natural History, are to sign the follow¬ 
ing declaration:— 

It is my intention to undergo tho examination in Natural History. 


N.B. This paper, when filled up, is to be returned, under cover, to 

The Military Secretary, 

India Office, 

London, S.W. 


MEMORANDUM REGARDING THE POSITION OF MEDICAL OFFICERS 
TO BE APPOINTED TO HER MAJESTY’S INDIAN FORCES. 

India OithJb, December, 1SG9. 

1. The regulations are those in force at the preseut time. They are subject to 
any alteration that may be determined on. 

Rrtclntiona 2. Passage allowance to India, on appointment, will be given, or a passage pro- 
uA'ofStaS passages are provided on board the Indian troop ships, a charge for 

- in Connell, messing will be made at the rate laid down in the Royal Passage Warrant of 18U5. 

- isth 8. l’ay at 10». a day will bo allowed from dale of passing final examination at the 

T ;YT ,l 'rf Army Medical School. 

isih Marcfe, 4. Time of service for pension will reckon from dato of arrival in India. Tho 
ms. ’ period of residence at the Array Medical School will reckon as service for Ibo full-pay 
pension only. Indian Medical Officers, on first appointment, only come into receipt 
q o o a * n< *‘ an P n y ftn< l nllowanoea from tho date of their arrival within tho limits of tho 
No. 62 Ot ■’ Presidency to which they have been gazetted. When provided with passages on the 
law. troop ships, they draw ludian pay and allowances from date of disembarkation at 
Bombay. 

5. Tho duties will be those hitherto performed by the Medical Officers of the 
Fast ludia Company's service, with the exception of those relating to European 
troops. 

U. Surgical Instruments are provided in India by the Governments for the use of 
Medical Officers. 


Port! War¬ 
rant, 13th 


1W0, 
CUMa I. 


7. The grades of Medical Officers in the Indian Military Forces shall he four in 
number, tie ,:— 

1. Inspector-General. 

2. Deputy Inspector-General. 

3. Staff or Regimental Surgeon, who, after 20 years’ service, shall be styled 

Surgeon-Major. 

4. Staff or Regimental Assistant Surgeon. 
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Pat and Au-owavcks whkv in India. 

8. Officers who may hereafter be appointed to the Indiau Medical Service will 
receive pay in India according to the following acnlo:— 


Rank. • 

Years’ 8 -tv ice. 

Pay per Mensem. 

| Surgeon-Major . 

25 

8S8 

A. 

12 

p. 

0 

1 Surgeon. 

20 

852 

3 

7 

15 

677 

6 

11 


12 

640 

14 

6 

j Assistant Surgeon. 

10 

410 

9 

5 

« • «« «« .. 

6 

392 

5 

2 


5 

304 

14 

2 

» » •* •* •• 

under 5 

286 

10 

0 


IVipolch 

Govern inent 
of India. No. 
3lO,d«Ud Till 
November, 
1881 . par*. UC. 


9. Tho salaries of the principal administrativo and military appointments ore Pesr-tchest" 
fixed at the following consolidated sums:— . u ' e Uov6n> 


Inspector-General, Bengal 
„ Madras 

„ B,mlmy .. .. 

Deputy Inspector-General 
Surgeon-Major iu charge of Native 
' regiments. 


R*. prr Memem. 
.. 2700 
.. 2500 
.. 2500 
.. 1800 


nwntof In¬ 
dia. No 30). 
dated 7ili No¬ 
vember. 1844. 
paras. 28 anr 
SO. and No. 
167. dated 
23rd Augim. 
lBW.paT*.l» 


Surgeon in charge of ditto 
Assistant Surgeon above 5 years’ full 
pay service ill charge of Native 

regiments. 

Assistant Surgeon under 5 years’ do. 


1000 


too 

450 


with Rs. 90, horse allowance 
in Cavalry regiments, 
with Rs. 90 ditto. 


with Re. 60 
with Ka. 60 


ditto. 

ditto. 


Note.—A Medical Officer will, however employed, he restricted to the rate of pay hid 
down in para. 8, until he shall have passed the examination in Hindustani, known as the moit of liv 
“ lower Standard." dlo. No. 234. 

dated 16 th 

10. The salaries of other Medical appointments in the Civil and Military Depart- r 

ments are consolidated, and vary from Rs. 1800 to Re. 400 per mensem. 


FcELOrOHS. 

Indian Military Furlough Rules, lit July, 1868. 

11. An Officer will be eligible for two years’ furlough on the completion of eight 
vents’ actual service in India, for a third year after six years’ actual service from the 
(late of his return to duty, and for ft fourth or fifth year ftfter similar intervals of six 

° 1^. While on furlough, an Officer will be allowed to pay at the rate of 50 percent, 
of his allowances. 

13. No absentee shall draw more than 12001. or less than 2501. per annnm. 

14-15. The aggregate amount of furlough, with pay and retention of appointment, 
whether on private affairs or medical certificate, that may be granted to an Officer 
during his service, will be limited to eight yearn 

16. Assistant Surgeons under six years’ service, and in receipt of Indian allow¬ 
ances as subalterns, on returuing to England on sick certificate, receive passage 
allowance. 


(ianaral 
Order of Go¬ 
vernment of 
Jodi*. No. 
613.19th 
Juno, 1868. 


Despatch to 
Indt*, No. 
105, dated 3th 
Jane, 1866 . 
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17. Officers of the Indian Medical Service will receive pay while on furlough in 
Europe accoiding to the following scale:—__ 


ra*poldi lo 
Government 
- India. So. 
152. date* 
I3eb May. 

*3. 


After | After I After | After Under 
5 years' 5 years’ 
Service Service 
on on 
Full Pay Foil Psy 


After 
20 Years’ 
Service 


After 
25 Years* 
Scrsloo 


After 
30 Year*’ 
Service 


Service Service I Service 


Full Pay. 


Inspector-General 
Deputy Inspector-1 
General .. ..J 

Surgeon-Major .. 
Surgeon .. .. 

Assistant Surgeon 


Retiring Pensions. 

18. Officers of tho Indian Medical Service will be allowed to retire on tho follow 
ing scale of pension, on completion of the required periods of service:— 


iwwcrmneni 
vf tc.Ua. No. 

dated Tth 
November. 
18M. paras, 
an U> 33 


19. The scale for Medical Officers of privileged furlough and leave of absence, bo 
be allowed to count for tho rctiring pension, will be as follows■ 

1 year 8 months in 17 and under 20 years’ servioe. 

2 years 0 „ 20 „ 25 

3 „ 0 „ 25 „ S3 

4 „ 0 „ 30 and upwards. 

20. An Inspector-General, after five years’ active employment in India in that 
grade, will be entitled to retire upon a pension of 3501. per annum, in addition to that 
to which he may be entitled under the above scale. 

21. A Deputy Inspector-General will, after -five years’ active employment in India 
in that gTftde, be entitled to retire upon a pension of 250/. per annum, in addition to 
the pension to which he may be entitled under the above scale. 

22. In each of the cases stated in pares. 20 and 21, six months'absence on Medical 
certificate will be allowed to count towards actual service in these grades. 

naif-pay 23. Officers compelled to leave the service on account of ill-health, and entitled to 
. Lilian. half-pay pension under present regulations, will bo allowed the half-pay of their 
*P*ui*s to relaUv0 rank. M laid down in the Royal Warrant of 13th January, I860, 
jorernment 
■ rnaio.No. 

", doted 
i M*y. 

tK. 


Rates of Half Pay. 


Relative Rank. 


Par Annnta. 


. iae*. Surgeon-Major 
No. 11. " 

A 25th 
tfcwy, 


Lieutenant-Colonel 

Major. 

Captain. 

Lieutenant .. 


Assistant Surgeon 


Oflcem cannot r etire fn India on half-pay (No. 64, 29th February, i860). 

* ?' 0“ PwtaaUon. abould these periods of tervioe not bo already completed. 
T Under tho Relations of the Indian Sorvtoe. 
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24. A Medical Officer, retiring after a service of twenty-five years and upwards, Koval w*r- 

may, if recommended for the same by the Head of hia Department, receive a step of "^ T d *“ d 
honorary rank, but without any consequent increase of pay. lsSt pSuJ 

Despatch to 

, , , , „ PltOMOHOB. SBCfi 

MuUx for the Exami)iation of Assistaw# Surgeons previous to Promotion. 3to, daird 7th 

25. This examination is intended a a a test for promotion, aud may be taken at any 
time after the Assistant Surgeon has served five or more years. 

26. When Assistant Surgeons have served the requisite time they will bo examined BeguUttoos 

in the following manner‘ dLai SerrioT 

A aeries of printed questions, prepared by tbo Inspector-General of the Presidency, altopted for 
will bo scaled and sent to the Principal Medical Officers of stations where Assistant the Indian 
Surgeons may be eligible for examination. It will be the duty of the Principal Scrri°«- 
Medical Officer of tnc station to deliver these scaled questions to the Assistant 
Burgeons, and to 600 that they are answered without the assistance of books, notes, or 
communication with any other person. Th6 answers are to be signed, and delivered 
pealed to the Principal Medical Officer, who is to send them, unopened, to the 
Inspector-General of the Presidency, together with a certificate from the Surgeon of 
the regiment, or other superior Medical Officer, that the Assistant Surgeon has 
availed himself of every opportunity of practising surgical operations on the dead 
body.* 

27. The Assistant Surgeon will also be required to transmit, together with his 
answers to the Inspector-General of the Presidency, a Medico-Topographical account 
of the station where ho may happen to bo at the time, or of some other station where 
he may have been resident sufficiently long to enable him to collect the nece33ary 
information for suoh a report- Failing this, he will send a Medico-Statistical Eeport 
of his regiment for a period of at least twelve months. 

28. It the Inspeotor-General of the Presidency is satisfied with the replies to the 
questions, and with the certificates and Medico-Topographical or Statistical Report, 
the Assistant Surgeon will be held qualified for promotion. 

29. Tho Assistant Surgeon will thus be subjected to throe separate examinations 
within tho first ten years of his service, each examination having a definite obj’cct. 

The first, to ascertain, previous to his admission into the service as a Candidate, his 
scientific aud professional education, and to test his acquirements in the various 
branches of professional knowledge; the second, after having passed through a course 
of special instruction in the Army Medical School, to test his knowledge of tho 
special duties of an Army Medical Officer; and the tM 
to ascertain that he has kept pace with tho progress of 


svious to his promotion, 
ical science. 


length Of service, Prtmotion to 
ent of Officers of nankefsur- 


30. Tho promotion of Assistant Surgeons will bo regulated b 
and not, as heretofore, by succession to vacancies in a fixed esta 

the higher grades. _ _ I_ 

31. Assistant Surgeons of 12 years’ service from the date of firet commission (of Despatch to 
which two years shall have been passed in charge of a native regiment), who shall tb* Govcrn- 
have passed tho prescribed examination in professional suhjoota, will bo promoted to 

tlie rank of Surgeon. , rth No- 

82. A Surgeon, whether on the Staff or attached to regiments, must have served member, lset. 
ten yeara.in India, of which two must have been passed, with the rank of Surgeon, in P° ra0 - 23 and 
or with a regiment, or as a Civil Surgeon, before he will be eligible for promotion to * 3, 
the rank of Deputy Inspector-General of Hospitals. 

33. A Deputy Inspector-General of Hospitals must have served three years iu Promotion to 

India as such before he shall bo eligible for promotion to the rank of Inspector- 
General. ... . GenwaL^ 

34. In cases, however, of emergency, or when the good of the Service renders such promotion u> 
alteration desirable, it shall be competent for tho Governor-General in Council to rank of lu- 
shorten the several periods of service above mentioned, in such manner as he shall *p<cior-Geoo- 
deem fit and expedient. 

35. With a view to maintain the efficiency of tho Service, all Medical Officers Compulsory 
below the rauk of Deputy Iuspector-General of Hospitals shall be placed on the roiircmcnt. 
Retired List when they shall liavo attained the ago of 55 years, and all Inspectore- 
Gcncral and Deputy Inspoctors-Gcneral when they shall have attained the age of 

65 years. 

• Tbe Assistant Surgeon may see this certiEcalc btfore it is sent to the Inspector-General. 
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Dwpsfch to 
tbf Govern- 
mcnt of In¬ 
dia. No. 3*0. 
dMod itti No- 
vembw, 180 *, 
l«rng. 31 and 


Pay. while 
unemployed, 
of In*peoter- 
Qoversl and 
Itepoty In- 
apecior-Ocno- 
ral. 


Dmpitcb to 
tlic Govern¬ 
ment of In¬ 
dia, No. 166, 
para. 17. 
dated 34Ih 
Juno, 18*9. 
Royal War¬ 
rant, dated 
13th Janu¬ 
ary, I 860 , 
perns. *, 5. 8, 
9,11, and 15. 


Despatch to 
the Govern¬ 
ment of In¬ 
dio. No. 3*p, 
dated Ttli No¬ 
vember. 186 *. 
par*. *8. 
Despatch to 
the Govern¬ 
ment of Ii>- 
dlo.No.132, 
Of tbO 30th 
June. I8B6. 


3G. With a view of promoting the efficiency of the Service, it lias boon further 
determined that the tenure of office by a Dopnty Inspector-General of the Indian 
Service shall, as in the case of Inspcctors-General, be limited to live years; Officers 
being, however, if not disqualified by age, eligible either for employment for a second 
tour of duty in the same grade, or for employment in the higher grade of Inspector- 
General by promotion thereto. 

$7. The rank of Inspector-General and Deputy Inspector-General conferred upon 
Officers of the Indian Medical Service under the Royal Warrant of the 13th January, 
I 860 , is to be considered as substantive rank. 

These Officers, on vacating office at the expiration of the five years' tour of duty, 
will be permitted in future to draw respectively an unemployed salary of Its. 1200 per 
mensem in the former, and Rs. 900 in the latter case for a period of six months from 
the date of their vacating office, after which they will be placed while unemployed on 
the rate of pay laid down in para. 17 of this Memorandum for Officers of correspond¬ 
ing rank in Europe. Tlieso sums, deducted from the consolidated salary, will regulnte 
the moietv of Start’ salary to be drawn by Officers of those grades during absence on 
sick certificate. 

An Inspector or Deputy Inspector-General of Hospitals, who hns completed his 
term of service, and has reverted to British pay, may reside in Europe, at the same 
time qualifying for higher pension. 

Relative Bank. 

38. The relative rank of the Medical Officers of Her Majesty’s Indian Military 
Forces shall be ns follows:— 

Staff or Regimental Assistant Surgeon as a Lieutenant, according to the date of 
his Commission; and after six years' service os Captain, according to the dato of tho 
completion of such service. 

Staff or Regimental Surgeon ns Major, According to the date of his Commission; 
and Surgeon-Major os Lieutenant-Colonel, but junior of that rank. 

Deputy Inspector-General os Lieutenant-Colonel, according to tho date of his 
appointment; and after five years' service in India as Deputy Inspector-General, as 
Colonel, according to the date of the completion of such service. 

Inspector-General of Hospitals as Brigadier-General, according to the date of his 
appointment; if with an army in the field, or .after three years’ service in India as 
Inspootor-General, as a Major-General, from tho date of his’ joining such army in the 
Bold, or according to tho date of tho completion of such aervioo. 

Pensions (Woown and Family). 

39. Medical Officers shall be entitled to all the allowances granted to Her 
Majesty's Indian Military Forces on account of wounds and injuries received in 
action, ns combatant Officers holding the eamo relative ranks. 

40. The widows and children of Medical Officers will be granted pensions not 
less than those to which they would be entitled under the provisions of the Royal 
Warrant of June 15th, 1855. 

41. Tlie claims to pension of widows and families of Medical Officers shall be 
treated under the provisions of such Royal Warrant regulating the grant of pensions 
to the widows and families of British Officers as may be in force at the time being. 


FOREST DEPARTMENT IN INDIA. 


Particulars respecting thb Selection op Candidates for Nomination 
to Junior Appointments. 

India Oppice, October, 1869. 

The Secretary of State for India in Council having resolved to send out annually 
a certain number of young men, properly trained and well educated, from this country 
for service in the Forests of India, with a view to thoir being ultimately promoted to 
tho superior posts iu that Department, the following are the oonditions required of 
persons seeking to be nominated to one of those appointments, and tho advantages 
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held out to them. The number required this year will be Eleven, if so many are 
found duly qualified. 

Applicants must bo British subjects, above 17 and under 25 years of age. They 
must be unmarried, and if they marry before they leave this country for India, they 
will forfeit their appointment as junior assistants. 

They must send to the Revenue Department of the India Office, on or before the 
25th of November next,— 

1. Their names and parentage, a certificate, or other satisfactory evidence of their 
birth, and, if under age, a statement of consent from parents or guardians. 

2. A statement of the places of education at whicn they may have boon since they 
were nine years old, accompanied by testimonials of good conduct during the last 
two years, and proof of their having attained a certain standard of proficiency in tho 
following branches of knowledge:— 

I.—Euglish writing from dictation, and English composition. 

IL—Arithmetic in all its branches. 

HI.—Algebra, elementary principles, simple and quadratic equations, ratios and 
proportions, logarithms, arithmetical and geometrical progression. 

IV.—Geometry (1st, 2nd, 3rd, 4th, and 6th books of Euclid) and plane Trigono¬ 
metry. 

V.—Free hand-drawing. 

VI.—A good colloquial knowledge of either German or French, with the facility 
of translating from one of these languages. 

A-preference will be given to those Candidates who, in addition to tho above, show 
proficiency in— 

I.—Surveying and Land Measuring. 

And in tho elements of Geology and Mineralogy. 

n. —Candidates may also obtain mnrlrs for proficiency in the dements of any of 
the following subjects:— 

Plan-drawing. 

Botany. 

. Mechanical and Natural Philosophy. 

Chemistry. 

They must appear personally at the India Office on the Gth or 7th of December 
next, between the hours of 11 and 4, or beforo 12 o’clock on the 8th. 

As active habits and a strong constitution are most important, such applicants as 
aro admitted to bo Candidates will then be directed to appear for medical examination 
before the Indian Medical Board. 

Those who are passed by the Board will be examined on the 9th and following 
days in the various branches of knowledge mentioned above, by tho Civil Service 
Commissioners. 

The regulations above stated are liuble to alteration in future years; but no 
Candidate, in this year, or hereafter, will be chcsen who does not come up to the 
requisite standard of proficiency in each of the prescribed subjects. 

The Candidates accepted by Her Majesty's Secretary of State for India, must 
undergo a regular course of training of two.years and a half in the management of 
forests and the science of Forestry, in surveying, road-making, and the natural 
sciences. For this purpose those Candidates who possess a sufficient knowledge of 
German will be directed to proceed to Germany; and for those who are acquainted 
with the French language the course of training will be arranged in Fiance. 

The courao of training will oommenco on the 1st of March, 1870, and be concluded 
on 1st September, 1872. The arrangements made for this purpose aro dotailed in a 
Memorandum appended to this paper ; bnt Her Majesty's Secretary of State reserves 
to himself the right from timo to timo to make such alterations iu the course of studies 
aud training as may appear expedient, , , , 

Daring the course of training the Candidates will be expected to conduct them¬ 
selves throughout in a proper and gentlemanlike manner, to obey tho injunctions of 
the officers and professors appointed to instruct them, to use due diligence in the 
practical work and in their studies, and zealously to improve every opportunity for 
learning that may be offered them. Candidates who do not conduct themselves in a 
proper and gentlemanlike manner, or do not show satisfactory progress in their studio^, 
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will be removed from the list of Candidates on the report of tho officer intrusted with 
the general direction of their studies. 

After completing the course prescribed, an examination will bo held by the officers 
and professors intrusted with the instruction of the Candidates. Those who give 
proof of a satisfactory progress in the subjects in which they had been instructed will 
be nominated Junior Assistants in the Forest Departments in India. 

According to the estimates framed, tho cost of this training, whethor in Germany 
or in Fraucc, will not exceed 500/. This sum will, it is believed, cover tho cost of 
board, lodging, and instruction for the whole term of two years and a half. 

To those Candidates whoso conduct and progress are satisfactory, Hor Majesty’s 
Secretary of State engages to pay a stipend at the rate of 501. for each half year. 
This stipend will ordinarily be paid Leif-yearly, on the recommendation of the officer 
intrusted with the general direction of the studies and training of the Candidates; hut 
in the case of the French students the first payment is made after eight, instead of 
six, months. 

In the interval between the conclusion of the couree of instruction on the Continent 
and the departure for India, tho Candidates will be required to pass n?mo time, 
probably not le3s than a month, with one or more approved foresters in Scotland. 

Witf lin a month of his nomination aB Juuior Assistant, each nominee mnst sign 
a covenant, in the form appended hereto, describing the terms and conditions of his 
appointment; and he must embark for India when required to do so by the Secretary 
of State, who will provide for tho expenses of his passage. Any nominee not embark¬ 
ing when required will forfeit his appointment. Otherwise he will be allowed pay 
at tho rate of 250 rupees (which is about the equivalent of 25/. in English money) a 
month, from the date of his signing the covenant. 

On arrival in India, the nominee will bo required to report himself to the Govern¬ 
ment of India (or to the Government of Bombay or Madras, in case he should be sent 
to one of these Presideucies), and he will thou be posted to such part of the forests as 
the service may require. 

The salaries of the appointments in tho three Presidencies range between 300/. 
and 1900/. a year. Promotion to them will depend upon efficiency, and the occur¬ 
rence of vacancies. 

On reaching the place to which he may be appointed, tho nominco will become 
entitled to all the rights and privileges, in respect of pay and promotion, accorded 
to officers of the Forest Department by the rules and regulations for tho time being, 
and to leave of absenoe and retiring pensions^ under the leave and pension rules of tho 
Uncovenanted Service for the time being. No rise of pav or promotion will, however, 
take place previous to his passing on examination in such one of the native languages 
as may be prescribed by the Government under which, ho is serving. 


APPENDIX. 


I. Memorandum on the Course or Instruction proposed. 

Those Candidates who possess a sufficient knowledge of German will proeoed to 
Hanover, and report themselves to Mr. Burokhardt, tho Director of Forests in the 
former Kingdom of Hanover, who will undertake the general direction of their studies 
and practical training. 

During the first year tho Candidates will be placed with an executive forest officer 
in charge of a forest district (Oberforeter), where they will a;rvo thoir apprenticeship 
in tho practical work of a forester, and, at the same time, receive instruction in the 
Kicnoe of forestry. They will be provided with beard and lodging in the family of 
the " Obcrfurster.” The Director will from time to time see them, and they will 
occasionally accompany him on his tours of inspection. 

During the remaining three half years tho Candidates will live at Hanover, whore 

S will receive practical instruction in surveying, land measuring, and road-making, 
be taught those branches of tho natural sciences, and tho science of forestry, 
which are requisite tor a forest officer in India. Certain portions of pure and applied 
mathematics will also be studied. 

They will live either with the Director or with another of the principal forest 
.offloere at Hanover; they will occasionally accompany these officers on their journeys, 
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imd will from time to time be sent to different forest districts, to become acquainted 
with the different kinds of forests, and the various methods adopted for their manage¬ 
ment Should such hereafter appear expedient, part of the time assigned to Hanover 
may be spent at a forest school or at an university, as may be arranged by the 
Director. 

At the end of the course of training the Candidates will be required to pass an 
examination in the subjects of their studies. 

The cost of board, lodging, journeys, and instruction has been estimated as 
follows for the first year, 1000 thalers ; for the second year, 1500 thalers: for the 
last half year, 750 thalers; total, 8250 thalers, or 4871. 10s. 

Those Candidates who are not acquainted with German, but posses a suffioient 
knowledge of French, will proceed to Paris and report thumselvcs to one of the 
principal officers at the “ Direction Gtntfralc ties For&s” They will first spend eight 
months in a forest district for practical training. By the 1st November, 1870, they 
will proceed to Nancy, where they will be received os students at the Imperial Forest 
School. ^ The course is biennial, and closes on 1st September, 1872. Before leaving 
they will be required to pass an examination in the subjects in which they have boon 
instructed. 

II. Form of Covenant. 

•articles Of agreement made the in the year of our Lord, 18 , 

between of the one part, and the Secretary 

of State for India in Council of the other port. Whereas the Secretary of State in 
Council has retained and engaged the said 

to servo Hor Majesty, ns an offioer in the Forest Department, in any part of Her 
Majesty’s dominions in India : 

1. Now these Presents witness that, for aud in consideration of a first-class passago 

to being 

provided for him, and all necessaries for his accommodation at sea, including the 
oxpouscs of transit through Egypt of himself and his personal baggage, and also in 
consideration of the salary agreed to be paid to him, as hereinafter mentioned, he, the 
said , for himself, his executors and 

administrators, doth hereby promise and agree to and with the said Secretary of State 
in Council in manner following, that is to say:— 

2 . That be, tuo said , shall anil will, at 

such time aud in such manner as ho shall be directed by the Secretary of State in 
Council, proceed to , for which purpose the Secretary of 

State in Council shall provide for the said 

a first-class passage and accommodation at sea, and defray the expenses of the transit 
through Egypt of himself and his personal baggage, but not of hotel accommodation, 
or any other expenses which may be incurred on land in the course of his transit to 
India, 

3. As soon as the said shall arrive at 

, he shall report his arrival to the Secretary of the Govern¬ 
ment of in the Department, and submit himself 

to the orders of the said Government, or of the officer or officers under whom he shall 
from time to time be placed by the authority of the Baid Government. 

i. The said • shall continue in tlio 

service of the Government, at any place or places to which he may be sent by the 
officer plaocd over him as Hereinafter mentioned, subject to the provisions hereinafter 
contained. 

5. He, the said , doling the time 

of his service, shall employ himself wholly, efficiently, and diligently under the orders 
and instructions of the said Government, or of the offioer or officers wlio may bo 
placed over him, in the improvement, care, and general management of the forests, 
and in the formation of nurseries aud plantations; and for that purpose shall, to the 
best of his skill and knowledge, superintend all operations aud work connected with 
the said forests, and toko the charge and management of the forests, as ho may bo 
directed bv the said Government, or by such officer or officers, aud shall do all other 
acts, matters, aud things, anil discharge all duties which may be required of him by 
the raid Government, or by such officer or officers, to bo done in his capacity as an 
officer of the Forest Department, and shall, iu addition thereto, make himself in other 
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respects geuorallv useful iu his calling, as may be required by the Government, or by 
such officer or officers aforesaid, and also shall, to the utmost of his skill, iustruct and 
train tho natives and others who may be placed under him, and as he may be 
required by the Government, or such officer or officers, in forestry, and all duties 
connected with the management of the forests. 

6 . Daring bis said service, tbo said _ shall 

not on any pretence absent himself therefrom, without having first obtained the 
permission of the officer or officers under whom he shall be placed, or, in case of 
sickness or inevitable accident, without obtaining, whenever possible, a sufficient 
medical certificate that ho is unable to perform the duties of his office, and he shall 
not, daring the said service, on his own account or otherwise, cither directly or 
indirectly, carry on, or be concerned in, any trade, tiaffic, or business whatsoever, but 
shall devote his whole time and attention to tho duties for which lie is engaged. 

7. It is further agreed that the said shall at 

all times during the said service well, truly, aud faithfully account for and pay over 
or deliver to tho proper agent or agents of the Government authorized to receive the 
same, all monies, goods, wares, merchandises, materials, and effects, documents, and 
reports, which shall at any time oome to his hands, or bu under his charge on account 
of the said Government. He shall also, during liis continuance in the service, well 
and truly oonform to all the rules aud regulations of the Department of the service to 
which he shall belong, and also conform to and obey all such orders and directions as 
he shall from tirno to time receive from Government, or such officer or offioera as 
aforesaid, at a place where he shall from time to time be stationed. 

8 . And it is hereby farther agreed that, in case the Baid 

shall be guilty of any insubordination, drunkenness, or other intem¬ 
perance, misconduct, or disobedience of orders, or shall be guilty of any broach or 
non-observance or non-performance of any of the matters herein contained, then, and 
in any of the said caws, it shall bo lawful for the said Government, or any of their 
officers having authority from the said Government for that purpose, to discharge him 
from tho suid service, and ho shall and will thereupon, forthwith, upon being so dis¬ 
charged, peaceably and quietly, in an orderly manner, leave the service. 

9. And the Secretary of State in Council agrees that, upon condition that the said 

shall keep the several matters herein contained on his part, 
and shall be able to perform, aud shall actually perform, the services hereinbefore 
mentioned, but not otherwise, there shall be paid to him by Government; during the 
time of liis service in Indio, a salary at and after the rate of 230 rupees per month, to be 
paid monthly in India, oommencing from the day of his signature of this agroament, 
provided he embarks for India within the time specified by tho Secretary of State in 
Council for his so doing. And it is further agreed that the said 
shall, on joining the station to which he may first be posted in India, become entitled 
to all tho rights and privileges iu respect of pay and promotion accorded to Officers of 
the Forest Department by tbo rules and regulations lor the timo being, and to leave 
of absence and retiring pension or gratuity under tbo leave and pension rules of the 
Uucovenanted Service for the time being, aud that tho time of his service shall be com¬ 
puted from tho day of his joining the said station. 

10. And it is further agreed, that tho said shall and 

will, on Iris arrival in India, diligently study those native languages which rnuy be 
prescribed by the Government under which Ire is serving, and that no rise of his pay¬ 
or promotion will take place previous to his passing nu examination in one of these 
languages, os may bo prescribed by Government. 

11 . Iu case the said . shall bo discharged from the said 

service on account of insubordination, or drunkenness or other intemperance, or mis¬ 
conduct, or by reason of any breach or non-observanco of any of the mutters herein 
contained, he shall repay to the said Secretary of State iu Council any sum which he 
may have received by way of pmsage-mouey; and in case he shall absent himself from 
his said service without obtaining permission as aforesaid, or, in case of sickuess, 
without forwarding the requisite medical certificate of the fact to the Officer or Officers 
under whom ho slioll be placed, be shall pay to or for the use of the arid Secret&rv of 
State in Council the sum of one day’s pay which would then have accrued due had he 
performed his duty for every day he shall be so absent. 

12 . All such sums as may *be due from the said , as 

aforesaid, to Government shall be paid as and by way of liquidated damages aud the 
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said, shall ami will, upon demand, forthwith pay such 

liquidated damages to any person to whom he may be directed by the said Govern¬ 
ment to pay the same, or it shall be lawful for tho said Government to deduct the same 
out of any money which may be due to him from them, cither under these presents 
or on auv account whatever. 

13. And it is also agreed by aud between the parties to those presents, thut the 
proceedings, letters, and reports of the Govornor-Goneral of India in Council, or any 
of the Governors in Council, or other Governor or Government in India, or any of them, 
or any of their agents or officers, or any copies or extracts thereof, which shall be sent 
to the Secretary of State iu Council, or officially to any of the officeis or servants on the 
establishment of the Secretary of Stale iu Couocil in England, or to any officers in tho 
Indian Service of Her Majesty in the East ladies or elsewhere, in any way relating 
to the sums of money paid or to bo paid to the said 
under these preseute, or relating to the conduct of the said 

in the East Indies, or to any mutter iu any way relating to the premises, shall bo received 
as conclusive evidence of any matter therein contained or referred to in any action or 
suit at law or in equity, or in any legal proceedings by or between the parties to these 
presents, or in any way relatiug thereto. 

In witness whereof, the said , and 

and , being two Members of tho Council of India, have 

hereunto set their hands, the day and year first above written. 

Sigued by the above-named 
in the presence of 

Signed by the above-named 
being two Members of the Council of India, 
iu the presence of 

III. Extracts from tub Rules* for tub Grant of Leavb of Absence 
and Pensions to 'Uxooven anted Servants in India. 

(&s pages G2 and G3.) 


Memorandum of tub Tests to which Nominees will bb subjected, and of the 
Teums and Conditions on which they wir.i. bk admitted into the Telegraph 
Department op the Government op India. 

Nominees must be of pure European descent or British-born subjects, aud must bo 
of not less than 18 nor more than 2-1 years of age on the duv appointed fur the 
beginning of the first of the educational examinations referred to below. 

A nominee will bo required, immediately after receiving a nomination, to furnish a 
certificate showing the date of his birth, and also a certificate of good conduct for the 
previous two years; and he must bo passed by the Medical Board of this Office as 
licosussiug a constitution sufficiently vigorous to withstand fatigue and exposure iu a 
tropical climate; the medical examination taking place, at his option, either immedi¬ 
ately after his nomination, or at any other time previous to his attending the educational 
examination next to be referred to, of the time and place of which due notice will bo 
given to him, and the subjects of which, as well as the prescribed maximum and. 
minimum marks for each subject, will be as follows:— 

SUAJSCTfl. 

Writing in English from dictation, for which no marks 
will be given, but failure in which will at once dis¬ 
qualify a candidate. 

History. ’ 

English . 

Roman . 

Indian .. . 

Greek . •■•••• 

NR.—Two at least of these historical subjects mast be 
taken up «'n order that any marks obtaisied in them 
should count, 

• N.B. These are subject (o alteration from Umc to time by the Government of India, under the 
sanction of the Secretary of Stale. 


Marks. 


Minimum that 
will be allowed 
to eouot. 


250 

25(1 

251) 

250 


400 
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SUBJITCTB. 

Geography. 

Indian . 

General . 

Mathematics. 

Arithmetic, including square and cube root .. 

Mensuration .. 

Book-keeping. . 

Euclid, L, II., III., IV., and VI. boobs . 

Algebra, to quadratic equations. 

Plane trigonometry, including heights and distances, 

and tbo use of logarithmic tables. 

Higher Mathematics . 

Languages. 

Latin... 

Greek. 

Any one or two of the following modern languages, 
we. French, German, Italian, Hindustani; not 
more than two modern languages being permitted 

to be taken up. 

X.71 .— Puil marks may be scored in one language. 
Drawing. 

Freehand. 

Mechanical . 


Minimum that 
Mark*, will 1» allowed 
to oount. 



450 250 
250 100 
250 100 
450 200 
450 200 

650 300 
1500 150 


500 100 

500 100 


500 200 


250 100 

250 100 


Physics. 


Chemistry .. .. .. .. .. 500 150 

Electricity and Magnetism. 500 150 

Heat, Light, and Sound. 500 150 


A nominee may either bo examined in all, or may choose in winch of the above 
subjects he will be examined; but an aggregate minimum of 3000 marks must in 
either case he obtained. Nominees should give notice in writing, some time beforo 
the beginning of the examination, of the subjects which they will take up. 

Of nominees who may fulfil the above conditions, and may be reported by the 
Examiners to bo sufficiently deserving, so many as may be needed to fill the appoint¬ 
ments offered for competition will be selected in the order of the aggregate marks 
gained by them. These selected Candidates will be required to prepare for further 
examinations. With this view each, unless by special permission from this office loft 
to make his own arrangements for subsequent tocbnical instruction, must uttond a 
physical class or classes approved by the Secretory of State, for further instruction in 
Mathematics, Chemistry, Electricity, and other branches of Physical Science connected 
with Electric Telegraphy, and must produco n certificate of having done so to the 
satisfaction of the teacher. He will then bo subjected to a test examination in all these 
several subjects. Also, cither previously or subsequently to the said .test examination, 
he must place himself under on authorized telegraph engineer, to be named by the 
Secretary of State, for the purpose of receiving instruction in the practical construction 
of telegraph lines, testing, &c., and must obtain from the said engineer a like certificate 
of satisfactory attendance. 

Not less than six months must he spent in the physical class, and not less than 
four months in the study of practical construction. 

The sum of 100.'. (ono hundred pounds) to cover all expenses of college fees, &c., 
will be granted to him, or to trustees on his behalf, on his or tlieir (ns the case may 
be) signing a bond or.d giving security for the refund of the some in the event of his 
either failing to paa9 satisfactory final examinations in the prescribed subjects of study 
on the expiration of the prescribed periods, or to proceed to India in duo course. 

After passing tho final examinations, nominees must sign covenants with the 
Secretary of State for Iudia, and will in general be required to proceed to India within 
one month after date of siguature. 

Any nominee, however, who may be reported by the Examiner in Physical Science 
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ot the final examination to be possessed of high proficiency, will, as a special privilege, 
be allowed to spend threo months extm in an additional course for tho purpose of 
qualifying himself in the practice and principles of making delicate electrical measure¬ 
ments and tests, and will ho granted 50/. to pay his fees and other expenses while ro 
doing. This sum will not, however, be paid until the additional course is completed, 
uor without production of a certificate from the conductor of tho course that it has 
been properly attended. 

100 /. (one hundred pounds) will be allowed to each successful nominee as passage 
money. 

On arrival in Iudia the nominee will join the Telegraph Department as Assistant 
Superintendent of the 4th Class. 


Revised Organisation and Annual Salai-ies of the Superior Qrndcs of the Indian 
Telegraph Establishment. 

£. £. £. 
1 Director General .3000, rising to 3600. 


1 Deputy Director-General 
4 First-class Superintendents 
8 Second-class ,, 

7 Third-class „ 

88 * Assistant Superintendents of 
1st, 2nd, 3rd, and 4th Grades 


1800, 

12C0, 

960, 

720, 

240, 


2160 by annual increments of 60 . 
1800 „ „ 80. 
1200 „ „ 60 . 
900 „ „ 3G. 

500. 


In addition to the above, liberal allowances ave granted for travelling, Ac. 


W. T. Thornton, 

Secretary, 

India Office, Public Works Department. 

3rd February, 1870. 

P.S.—The uextof the Educational Examinations referred to in tho second paragraph 
of this Memorandum will begin on the 1st of September 1S70. The number of 
appointments then open to competition will be 

N.B.—The nomination list is closed fot' some time to come. 


* Assistant Superintendents begin In tho fourth grade on OfOL per annum, Increased to 27 Ot after one 
• year, provided th'>y puss a oollaqnial examination iu a vernacular language, Ac livery additional year 
of approved service entitles them to a further increase of 301, until they obtain the maximum of SOW. per 
annum. Them periods may be prolonged or shortened In 8(xelol cases. 

Assistant Sapertntemlonls, drawing n W. per annum, are In the first grade; those drawing 300'-, In the 
second; and those drawing 300J., In the third grade. Promotions to SupcrintendniU are only uu.de as 
vacancies, ccctir, not by right of seniority, although seniority is considered to give great claim, but by merit. 


No. 1, Yol. IV. 


u 


("Donations. 
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LIST OF DONATIONS FOR 1866-1868. 


£ < 1 . 

The Earl of Kellie. 25 0 0 

fH.H. The Thivkore nf Bhnwnuggcr, K.C.S.T. 100 0 0 

Sir George Pollock. 5 f> 0 

H.H. The Takoro of Bfljcoto. 40 0 0 

H.H. The Rao of Kutcli. 100 0 0 

tH.H. Bfthdur Khan. 100 0 0 

By Donations under W..'. 11 14 0 


LIST OF DONATIONS TO 

R*. A. 

Oowasiee Jehangir Readymoncy, 

Esq., O.SJ. 1000 0 

IL H. The Reo of Kutch .. .. 1000 0 

fIL II. Thu Maharajah of Indore 1000 0 
H. II. The Chief of Ssnglee .. 200 0 
Sir Jarasetjee Jeejeebhoy, Bart-.. 60 0 

tHon. Abdoola Sasoon .. .. 250 0 

P. Hormugjee Cams, Etq. 500 0 

D. Hormuajee Gama, Esq. 500 0 

Cursetjee Pramjee, Esq. 10 0 

Dhunjeoshaw Merwanjee, Esq. .. 5 0 

Nusservanjeo Ruttnnjee, Esq. .. 2 0 

Dadabliai Postonjeo Kaiungen, 

Esq. 2 0. 

Dinshaw Doralijeo Mehcla, Esq. 51 0 
Dorabjee Sorabjee Capadia. Esq. 10 0 i 
Krishuarao BapU Jelaug, Esq. .. 10 0 j 

Bapujee Covrasjoa, Keq. 5 0 

Eduljeo Maneckjeo Vat&xa, Esq. 10 0 

Moraba Balajee, Esq. 5 0 

Rustomjee Peetonjee Vakeel, Esq. 2 0 

Ardaseer Hormuajee, Esq. 2 0 

Uarjeewnn Rngonath, Esq. 10 

Bulkisou VijboookandnM, Esq. .. 10 

CJovindrao Janardhan. Esq. .. 10 

Mahomed Alee, Esq. 10 

lalbhoy Dayabhoy, Esq. 10 

PandooVung Gunoba, Esq. 2 0 

Sitoram Pandoornng, Esq. It) 

Manecklal Kakcobhny, Ksq. .. a 0 
Mahahdewrao Trimbuckjee. Esq. 1 0 : 

Luxiroon Gunpat, Esq. 1 0 I 

Kaleat Kika, lisq. 2 0 

Anbaidas Bbagvrar.das, Rsq. .. 1 0 1 

Tcoleeedaas Hurgowandnaa, Ksq. 1 0 ! 

Framjee Merwanjee Danlra, Ksq. 1 0 

Sureef Sale Mahomed, Esq. •.. 20 0 ! 

P. M. De Silva, Esq. 15 0 

ML P. l)e Silva, Esq. 5 0 

Pramjee Menranjce, Esq. 5 0 


THE PERMANENT FUND. 


Nakhoda Mahomed Alee Rogny, 

Eeq.. 100 0 

Venayoekrao Jagonnth Sackersct, 

Baq. 50 0 

Messrs. Ghelabhoy Khanbhoy, and 

Bros.. 20 0 

Rustomjee Sorabjee Pooneger, Esq. 7 0 
Peetoqjee Dadabhoy ’ Assnjoo 

! Vayde, Esq. . 15 0 

Dorabjee Sorabjee Biuiajee, Esq.. 50 0 

Somnnmyen Nanurniyon, Esq. .. 10 0 

Ldjeebhoy Hcmonee,’ Esq. .. 15 0 

Rohimnobhoy Dhuranisey, Esq.. 25 0 

Liidhabhoy Dcwjee. Esq. 10 0 

Molidina Sooroar, Ksq. 5 0. 

Khalphan Alxlcola, Eeq. 20 0 

Sachoobboy Kbakee, Esq. 25 0 

Hurjeo Jamal, Esq. 10 0 

Kurembhoy Ebrahim, Esq,. .. 25 0 

Khalakdina Khalphan, Esq. .. 25 0 

Ebrahim Pukeer Mahomed, Esq. 10 0 

Ilassambhoy Daya, Eeq. 10 0 

Alana Nanjee, Esq. 25 0 

Khoja Peerbhoy Assar, Esq. .. 25 0 

Ladliftbhoy Ra.iabnlee, Eeq? .. 15 0 

Hnjeeblmy Lnljce Soomnr, Esq. .. 25 0 

Khakeobhoy Nenf*y, Esq. 25 0 

Trecbhowaiidnss Dwnrkadasa, 

Esq. 5 0 

Khonealdnss Pranvalafcdnss, Esq. 2 0 

Eramjee NuBservonjec Patoll, Esq. 50 0 

Hormugee Dorabjee Booobift, Esq. 15 0 

Dhurama-y l'oonjablioy, Esq. .. 100 0 

Piilonjoe Cursetjee Camn, Ksq. .. 100 0 

Dr. Bbnw Daji . 50 0 

Cursetjee Dossabhoy I/ilcacn, Esq. 20 0 

Soonderrao Raghoonath, Ksq. .. 25 0 

Pestonjee Muncheijee Walidiu, 

Esq.. 7 0 

Sorabjee Cowasjee Panwalo, Esq. 20 0 


t Including 101 Subscription a* life Member of the Aaenobitlon. 
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Ka A. 

Bombay Royal Mill employe* .. 101 0 


Nusserwanjue R. Balcocha, Esq. 10 0 
Ilormusjco Rustomjeo, Esq. .. 5 0 

RustomjoG Naoroji, Esq. 10 

The Iumandara of Khalow & Ox . 10 6 

6. S. Nalilkar, Esq. 10 

Naro S. Alhknkar, Eeq. 10 

Nilkant W. Cbainey, Esq. 10 

Yishnoo Bhaw Paukerponker, 

Esq. 10 

Ghopnl Shastri Ghate, Esq. .. 10 

Maliadow Shaatrce Goshee, Esq. 0 12 


IV*. A. 

Gnnpal I.uxmon Gunpatrao, Esq. 1 0 

Partonjee Cawasjee, Esq. 10 

Pressmen and Peons. 2 4 

Hacroo Witto, Esq. 10 

Sorabjee Shapoorjee Bengalee, 

Esq. 50 0 

Duiahaw Moneolcjeo Petit, Esq... 200 0 

Kesowjeo Nnik, Esq. 250 0 

Shantarain Naraven, Eaq. .. .. 50 0 

Sakaram Balcreshnajee, Esq. .. 8 0 

Messrs. Bomanjee & HI Mody .. 50 0 

MalUujec Suyajoe, Esq. 4 0 


In addition to the above:— 

His Highness THE THAKORE OF GONDUL subscribes the sum of Rs. 2400 
annually to the support of tho Journal. 

His Highness THE THAKORE OF BHOWNUGGUR, K.C.S.X., contri¬ 
butes aunually to the Permanent Fund the sum of Rs. 1000. 

His Highness THE NAWAB OF JOONAGHUR contributes Rs. 1000 
annually to defray tbe expenses of translating the Journal into the Guzoratlii language. 
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MEETING, HELD AT BOMBAY, DECEMBER 22, 1869. 

VENAYEK11AO JUGGONTHJEE SUNKERSETT, Esq., 

IN THE CHAIR. 

A Gksrrai, Meeting of the Bombay Branch of the East India Association was held on 
22nd December. 1869, at the Fraraji Oowasji Institute, Mr. Venatrkrao Joggostbjbe 
ScNKEttSBTT, ono of the Vice-Presulenta, in the choir. In opening the proceedings ho 
said:— 

Wo have met here tn-dny to hear a paper which my friend Mr. Pherozshaw Mehta 
will presently read to you on the subject of Grants-in-Aid. The paper will speak for 
itself, and will, I have no doubt, bo a valuable addition to tho papers which are printed 
under the auspices of the East India Association. If the members will be induced to 
contribute their quota towards the Journal, we shall be handing to posterity productions 
which will be interesting-and instructive. When the inauguration of the Bombay 
Branch of tho East India Association took place, I stated in my remarks the great 
assistance this body will be giving to tho Government, and I have no doubt that the 
example which Mr. Pherozshaw, the able and energetic Honorary Secretary, has shown 
will re an incentive for many to follow him. I will now introduce to you Mr. Mehta, 
who will read his paper. 

Mr. Pherozshaw M. Mehta then read a Paper 

On the Granl-in-Aid System in the Presidency of Bombay. 

When I read my paper on the Educational System in the Presidency of Bombay 
before the East India Association in London. I found myself under little or no 
necessity of vindicating the morality or policy or educating the natives of India. It 
seemed to me that I should have imposed on myself a work of pure supererogation, if 
I had undertaken any such task. I should have been sloshing and fighting away at 
Quixotic phantom-giants. Only a little while before, a book had been published 
whioh, though its writer modcstlv judged it a sicoissimus hert'ts, yet was hailed from 
all sides as containing an admirably trustworthy and genuine brew of the concentrated 

I uintessouce of “ the Ideas of the Day on Policy." On referring to its chapter on 
adian Policy, I found that Mr. 0. Buxton had thus described the leading idea on the 
subject:—“ The great principle which distinguishes our government of India from 
that of almost any other dependency by any other conquerors, is the idea that we ore 
to govern her, first and foremost, not for onr own good, but for that of her own people. 
Despite many exceptions and many drawbacks this noble principle has been strongly 
grasped by the British rulers of India, and has in very truth boon tho life-blood of 
their policy." At that time my own studies and observations had all combined to 
verify this description. Since my .return, however, to this country, the conviction has 
forced itself upon me that the party which ridicule this principle as based upon a 
hysterical system of sentimental morality, and sometimes condescend to wam both 
their countrymen and ourselves on the terrible results of so self-destructive a polioy, is 
not a very inconsiderable or uninfluential section of the Anglo-Indian community. It 
is true that they do not represent, so to speak, the party “ m poxc-er f but they certainly 
form a very compact and powerful “ opposition party.” They systematically set their 
face against all measures at all calculated to train the natives of India up to the 
highest standard of the civilization of the day. They condemn in no measured terms 
the impolicy or inexpediency of imparting a liboral education to them. They solemnly 
shake their heads at the progress which the educational institutions have already 
made. They are overborne—perhaps more with sorrow than with anger—at the 
No. 2, Vol. IY. H 
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dimensions which tlio educational budget lias already been allowed to assume to tbo 
detriment of worlcs of more solid and undoubted utility. Their cherished ideal of 
government in India is a perpetual strong-handed patriarchal government which 
would assure to each of its subjects or slaves a modicum of the primitive happiness of 
the golden times, i.c. “ The happiness of beasts with lower pleasures, and of beasts 
with lower pains," to paraphrase it in the language of historical reality. 

I have referred to tho existence of this party—Jeauistical in its aiir.B and opinions, 
without tho Jesuitical organization—not with any object of undertaking a refutation 
of their crocd, of poiuting out to them that, if they studied the comparative history 
oven of Western civilizations, they would find that the fallacies on which all their 
arguments and their reasonings depend, have been long since explodod; tliat the only 
difference between the imbecile morality which they deride and the practical expe¬ 
diency which they invoke, is only one of degree, inasmuch as morality is the ex¬ 
pediency proclaimed, not by cho partial and narrow-sighted view of life taken by 
Individual presumption, but the expediency woven into the very warp and wcof of 
the growing web of civilization by the tentative and slowly-maturing: cumulative 
experience of generations after generations—in short, that morality is far-sighted 
expediency; nor of proving to them that the maxim is applicable with respect not 
only to the relations of private life, to the relations between private families, but also 
to tho larger social relations of that larger community of nations. 

My sole object in referring to them is to state from the beginning that this entire 
paper rests upon the assumption that it is the duly and intcrett of the English rule in 
India to initiate tho natives into the fullest and highest mysteries of modern civiliza¬ 
tion, and to promote a system of public instruction commensurate with this aim. 

Starting from this point of viesv, it weald be Ungrateful to ignore or deny the great 
efforts that have been already made, and tho great results that have been already 
achieved, in the cause of the advancement of native education. Especially we must 
not forget that when the problem was first taken into bund, there were formidable 
objections to be overcome; there wore uncertain experiments to bo hazarded. The 
first forty years may ho characterized as years of groping and stumbling in the dark. 
In the year 1854, however, it was thought that the time had arrived for a safe induc¬ 
tion of principles, and the inauguration of a system founded upon them. The great 
Educational Despatch of 1854 was accordingly issued. I propose iu this paper to 
discuss one of its main features, viz. tho Grant-in-Aid system which it introduced in 
India. 

The Despatch was not unworthy of that peculiar body of statesmen from whom it 
emanated. It possessed not a few of the merits of a weighty State-document, carefully 
meditated and carefully worded. Its review of all tho past experience on the subject 
was just and impartial; it summed it up in a series of clear, concise utterances at 
once weighty and dispassionate. It traced with a sure and rapid hand a system for 
tho future, perfect in itself and in all its porta. Thus it conterred an incalculable 
benefit on tho cause of Indian education by pronouncing for tho primary introduction 
of Western literature and science, ns uguiust the antiquated, though valuable, lore of 
tho East. It closed the long-continued controversy between the Anglicists and the 
Vcrnaculnrista by declaring for a proper co-ordination of both the English and Ver¬ 
naculars of the country. It directed a departmental organization for publio instruc¬ 
tion, without altogether discarding the aid and advice of the amatenr boards and 
councils which had till then reigned. It propounded a regularly developing series of 
elemeutpy schools, High schools and colleges, and crowned the whole edifice with a 
university. 

While laying down such a comprehensive programme of public instruction, tho 
Despatch almost rises into a sort ot' grave eloquence not devoid of a generous enthu¬ 
siasm. But one step more, however, and the comprehensiveness is forgotten, and the 
enthusiasm wanes away. With merits which we fiave poiuted out above, essentially 
English, the Despatch, as soon as it proceeds to devise ways and means to carry out 
its vast scheme, is marred by faults also essentially English. It no sooner promul¬ 


gates its sanguine and 
Ability of Government alone doing all 


than it hastens to impress tho “ impos- 
„ lat must bo done in order to provido adequate 
means for the education of the natives of India.” It complacently congratulates 
itself upon the progress which has been already mode, and the satisfactory state of 
moat of the schools and colleges already established, particularly that of the institu¬ 
tions for the higher classes of education, i.e. institutions where value is rather apecu- 
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Iftlive to the soi-disant practical people, and whoso cost is considerable. It soon works 
itself up into the belief that all that is really uccossary to be done oould be done 
by a system whioh would enable the Government to dole out its pecuniary grants 
most slowly and sparingly. And then the adoption of the Grant-in-Aid system, 
with respect to native education, was advocated by an argument irresistible to an 
English mind. “ It has been cairiod out m Mis country," says the Despatch, “ with 
very great success.” Iu his book on tlio Study of History, Lord Babingbroko has 
remarked that “ There is scarcely nuy folly or vioo more epideraioal among the sons 
of men than that ridiculous and hurtful vanity by which the people of each country 
are apt to prefer themselves to those of any other, and to make their own customs and 
roannors and opinions the standard of right and wrong, of true and false." 

Driven bv these powerful motives, the Despatch grasps hold convulsively of the 
. Grant-in-Aid system, and proclaims it the best thing in the world for the just and. 

proper promotion of native education. 

I liavo sold in my former paper that it is tho peculiar misfortune of India that she 
is liablo to suffer from a double set of errors of the most opposite kinds. She is 
debarred from the benefit of English institutions, which she has urgent need of, 
while others me forced upon her, which are entirely unsuited to her circumstances. 
In tho present case the bitterness of the reflection is not assuaged by tho conviction 
that even in its native country the days of tho Grant-iu-Aid system are probably 
numbered, and the reasons which recommended its introduction there will sooner or 
later, perhaps, cease to exist. However this may be, it is not difficult to show that 
tho conditions which alone justified the trial of tho system in Englaud have never 
existed, and do not exist, in India— viz. lstly, tho wide-spread perception of the general 
and special advantages of education 2 ndly, tho existence of a more or leas oompleto 
and richly-endowed set of colleges and grammar-schools; and 3rdly, the necessity for 
tho recognition of a denominational system of education. 

L The absence of the first condition will be hardly denied by Englishmen, whose 
sole justification for a conquest has beon said to lie in that very circumstance, by 
an impartial critic, like Mona. Louis Blanc. But, in truth, the perception of the 
direct and indirect enlightening benefits of a general, particularly n general liberal 
education, is very faint indeed among the mass of the natives of India. The old 
systems of Society and Government never allowed any large scope for it. And 
since the advent of tho English, its growth is still iu its infancy. At any rate, it is 
not so far advanced as to iuduce people to invest money to any large extent in pro¬ 
fitable educational institutions, especially of tho higher order. And it is very rarely 
indeed that in any other country of the world High schools and colleges have been 
started by private enterprise, except at distant intervals of time.' 

H. Tins brings us to tho second condition we have laid down. The trial of the 
Grant-in-Aid system whs posslblo in England, only because it then already possessed 
grammar-schools and colleges, magnificently endowed by &ome of its old liberal 
monarebs and State dignitaries. And perhaps it is not totally uninstructivo to remark 
here that even these endowments were founded more with a view to tho promotion of 
theological zeal, than from any appreciation of the unmixed benefits of education, as 
education, or mental cultivation. But, however prompted, there they were, these 
fine establishments, for purposes whioh, though they might huvo boon originally 
oollateral, were now at least the principal ones. Now, what did the Directors find 
corresponding to them in the Bombay Presidency when they issued their Despatch ? 
Wc shall give them the benefit, or otherwise, of reviewing the principal school’s and 
colleges established by Government—not as they existed in 1854, but as thoy flourish 
at the present moment Now let us take first of all tho High schools, which, accordiug 
to the programme sketched out in the Despatch, were to teach up to the Matriculation 
standard of the University. They would then correspond to the greatpublic grammar- 
schools of England, such as Eton, Rugby, Harrow, Westminster, &c., or to the 
lyc&s of France, such as some of the great lycees of Paris—Louis the Grand, 
NapoMon, Saint Louis, Bonaparte, Ac. Lei us now compare the state of onr High 
schools with that of one of these schools, e. g. the Lycdc Saint Louis, so ably portrayed 
by the masterly hand of Mr. Matthew Arnold. A French lyc£e will serve better for 
our purpose than one of the English grammar-schools—for there is an organization 
and precision about the former, of which the latter are mostly devoid. As our 
schools will be more easily described by negatives, we shall take the principal features 
of the lycfee and see if we can trace them in our schools. 

h 2 
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The Lyofe Saint Louis, first of oil, is located in a handsome, commodious, and 
comfortable building, admirably adapted to meet all the wonts of a school of 800 bovs. 
Its saniturv arrangements, its conveniences for recreation and exercise are carefully 
looked to, though entailing heavy expense on the Government. Now, to take the 
largest of our High-school buildings, that of the Central school—the most that could 
be said of it would be that it got built up somehow, and therefore let it stand. There 
ore repeated complaints in the Director of Public Instruction’s Keports of its being in 
a ruinous state. * It hardly accommodates all its pupils, much less the numerous 
candidates who are qualified to enter it, but are obliged to be refused for want of 
space. As to sanitary arrangements, there are none; and the same remark may he 

K t«d as to any arrangements for recreation and exercise. Some of the Mofussil 
schools have lately been provided with new buildings. But it asems ns if the 
designs were got made for them under the imperative condition that there should bo 
four walls and a covering on the top, and nothing else. 

Next, Saint Louis is a oomplete boarding-school, which onr schools do not even 
pretend to be. There was 6ome excuse formerly for not venturing upon the experi¬ 
ment of resident sohcols; tiinro were grave reasons for doubting their eventual success. 
But now that it has been abundantly shown, e.o. in the Elphinstone and Deccan Colleges, 
that facilities for residence in the schools themselves, under certain conditions, are 
eagerly demanded and would be largely availed of, there is not a vestige of an excuso 
fur any further delay in taking the necessity steps for establishing at least a few 
model boarding-schools. Independently of educational reasons, there is a social and 
a political necessity for boarding-schools in India. As I have said elsewhere, the 
formation of a school and university esprit de corps would go far towards originating 
a national esprit de corps which would work powerfully upon the estrangements of 
caste and creed, and melt them under the warmth generated by the healthy collisions 
of young minds. 

Wo shall now compare the teaching staffs of tbo lyc&s and our High schools. It is 
now generally admitted on all hands that the efficiency of a school depends, in a great 
measure, upon its teaching power. Franco makes provision for this urgent need in 
its famous 1-Cole Normale Supdrieuro. “ Its pupils at present number 110; they aro 
nil bursars, holding a scholarship of 40/. a-year, which entirely provides for the cost 
of their maintenance. The course is a three years' course. To compete, a youth 
must, in the first place, bo over eighteen years of age, and under twenty-four; must 
produce a medicsl certificate that lie has no bodily infirmity unfitting him for the 
Junction of teacher, and a good-conduct certificate from his school. Ho must enter 
Into an engagement to devote himself, if admitted, for ten years to the service of 
public instruction, and ho must bold the degree of bachelor of arts, if he is a candidate 
in the literary section of the school; of bachelor of sciences, if in the scientific.” I 
may mention here that in the French schools no master or professor is allowed to 
teach in any other subject except that in which he has qualified himself. The 
successful candidates run a course of three years, as I said before, during which 
their intolloctual training is carried to a very high degree, with a special eye for tho 
future function which they are bound to undertake. The salary of a professor in a 
French lycee varies from 7500 francs or 800/. a-year, to 3500 franca or 140/. a-year. 
In this manner France gets its toachore picked out from the elite of the lycees, anil 
trained specially in the moat elaborate manner. Let ns look now at the other picture. 
Till lately there was no Normal school at all, unless we are obliged to designate as 
such sonic bungling attempts at “ some such sort of tiling," as Lord Dundreary would 
say. Since the transformation, however, of the Poona und Ahmedabad Vernacular 
Colleges into training schools, a more serious attempt may be admitted to have been 
made. But, after all, what ore these training schools and colleges? For it must be 
remombered that Normal colleges are worse than useless, if thoy have not the lieat 
materiel of the schools and do not oarry the training of tho pupils to the highest 
educational standard that prevails in tho country. The Poona and Ahmedabad 
training schools have no such conditions of entrance as wo said above were exacted 
by the fioole Normale. And no wonder, for they have got no such bursarships as 
at the Ecole Normale, and which, as we saw above, “ entirely provides for tho cost of the 
maintenance of the pupils." As constituted at present, i. e. as ordinary schools of very 
modest pretensions indeed, they are useful in no other respect, except perhaps in that 
of teaching the experience of costly failures. And meanwhile the schools suffer from 
a universal want of effkneut tcachoia. The posts of head masters are, some of them, 
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held by university graduates of fair abilities; all the other posts, badly remuucrated, 
are filled by young men who hardly know anything more than the pupils they ore 
called upon to train. The disorganized state of these schools, of whioh such repeated 
complaints are to be met with in the reports of the Inspectors, is fundamentally 
owing to this circumstance. Indeed it is a hopeless destiny for these schools, unless 
they permanently secure a more thoroughly disciplined and better paid staff of 
masters. 

We may now proceed to the comparison of the programmes of studies. And here 
it may veiy properly bo said that tables of matters to be taught afford a very unsafe 
critorion, where there arc no efficient professors to teach them. Still it is not without 
its use to compare the points which are attempted to lxs attained in these programmes. 
The programme of a French lycee which, being fixed by authority, is the aarnu 
throughout the whole country, is precise and definite. A lyc^c has eight classes, of 
which the lowest two, i. e. the eighth and tho seventh, would coincide with the classes 
of our “ Anglo-Vernacular schools,'' the rest, with those of our High schools. To pass 
from one class into another takes a year, and a boy may generally enter at the ago 
of eight years. After this preliminarr explanation wo will take a rapid view of the 
programme itself. To borrow aguiu from Mr. Arnold, who leaves us no escape out 
of his style, apt, pure, and crystalline: this is his description of it. “ The very good 
exercise of learning by heart, from the classics of the mother tongue, begins from tho 
lowest class and is continued to the top of the school. Latin begins in the classe da 
huitieme, and is carried further in icpticmc. After eeptiane begins another division. 
Here begins Greek and also the study of tho modern languages. Those may be 
English, German, Spanish, or Italian, according to the wants of the localities and the 
wishes of the parents. Drawing and singing are likewise obligatory matters of in¬ 
struction in the French lyceca, and are not paid for as extras. Two hours a week are 
on an average given to. each. Drawing is taught as a matter of science, not of amuse¬ 
ment, and the pupil is carried through a strict course from outline up to ornament 
and model drawing. 

“ The fifth class reads our old friend Cornelius Nepos, but it reads also authors not 
much, I think, in use in our schools, Justin, vElian, and Lucian. The division of 
lessons is the Ramc here and in the sixth clara; ten classes, ns they are called, a week, 
aud two hours of singing, one of drawing, and two of gymnastics. A class lasts two 
hours; ro this gives (not counting gymnastics) twenty-throo hours of lessons iu tho 
week. Tho classes arc thus divided : seven classes and a half (fifteen hours) of classics ; 
one class (two hours) of history and geography; two half classes (two hours) for 
modern language; one half (one hour) for arithmetic. 

“ In quotrievic, Latiu prosody in the classical instruction, geometry in the scientific, 
appear as new subjects. An hour less is in this form giveu to clusoictt, on hour more 
to mathematics. An hour more is given to drawing. 

“ A divisional examination and the boy passes into humanities. In troisieme, Latin 
vers© begins; and here, for the first time in tho school, Homer appears. Among the 
becks read in extracts by this form I noticed Terence, Isocrates, Plutavch’s Morals, and 
the Greek Fathers. Mathematics now get four hours a week; history, which we have 
just seen dividing its class with geography, gets the whole two hours; geography and 
modem languages become additional lessons, the first with one hour a week, the second 
with two. Music is reduced to one hour. The number of lesson-hours hos thus risen 
from twenty-four to twenty-six. 

“ In s econdt, the same proportion between ecionecs and letters; but in sciences the 
programme is now algebra, geometry, and natural history, instead of arithmetic and 
geometry. The Agrieola of Tacitus, ihe easier Dialogues of Plato, the easier Orations 
of Demosthenes appear among the books read. 

“ Then the boy rise3 into our sixth form, called with tho French from old time not 
first class, but 1 clusse de rhftorique.' In tho mother tongue the pupil studies the Penscea 
of Pascal, thcOraisons funfcbres of Boasuet, La Bruyfcre, Fenelon'a Lettre ul’Acod6nio 
Francaise, Buffon’s Discours sur lo Style, Voltaire's Siecle do Louis XIV., Boileau’s 
Art Politique aud La Fontaine's Fables. Letters have eight out of the ten classes 
in Rhiitoriquc, which is the great classical form of the school. Sciences have only one 
class divided between geometry and cosmography." 

Whatever differences of opinion there may be on points of detail and arrangement, 
this is a programme which any system of secondary instruction may well be proud of. 
If we had some High schools at all pn-fessing to carry out bucIi a scheme, we might 
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well be justified in resting content with them. But ia it so? We shall allow some of 
the Public Instruction Reports to enlighten ua on the point. We find the following in 
the Report for 1865-6. “ Even were the High schools more universally efficient than 
they are at present as manufactories of matriculated students, I should not be satisfied/' 
Bays the Director, “ with tbia result. The High schools, in order to play their part, re¬ 
quire to be characterized by a literary and classical spirit such as we find iu the great 
public schools in England. They should send up boys to the Colleges not only just 
able to pass University entrance examination, but also imbued with a fair amount of 
English literature, and thoroughly grounded in the rudiments of Sanscrit or Latin (to 
which I would humbly add at feast one of the two modern European languages, French 
or German)." “ Up to this time/’ says another part of the Report, “ men as u rale 
have seriously oommeucod their classical languages only after entering the College. It 
wa3 hoped that before this the High schools would have made arrangements to enoblo 
their scholars to take up classical languages to their Matriculation examination, yls 
yet (My have not done so. No undergraduate bos joined the College after having ma¬ 
triculated in either Latin or Sanscrit,” In his Report of 1866-67, the Director remarks, 
“ In speaking generally of the backward condition of tho Government High Schools 
of this Presidency, I refer (among other tilings) to tho raw and uncultivated state of 
even these passed (i. e. matriculated) candidates who come to the College with very little 
general knowledge, without taste or literary feeling, and generally without even the 
rudimeuts of a classical laoguago; and next, to the inaccurate way in which English 
is taught in the High schools, as testified by the mistakes of idiom and grammar which 
cling to the University students throughout their career, and which only a few of the 
best graduates even ultimately succeedin shaking off.” 

After the High schools we come to tho Colleges. It were useless to detain our¬ 
selves on as minute an examination of them as that wo instituted for the schools, for it 
were chimerical to expect that anything pure could proceed from a tainted fountain¬ 
head, that good colleges should grow out ot bad schools. But as if it were not enough 
—a tainted fountain-head, the channels should also be full of shoals and impediments. 
There are incessant complaints of both the Colleges being undermanned in teaching 

K ir. “ Connected with tho whole University of Bombay/’ says the Report for 
1-67, “ which is the fountain-head of science and literature for fifteen millions of 
, wo have not a ainglo professor of history, nor of Latin, Greek, Arabic, or Hebrew 
to add from oar oumpart, French or German, drawing, music), though every one of 
ie subjects.are entered in the University list of subjects for examination. And in 
almost all of them numerous candidates are constantly presenting themselves. There 
is only ono professor pf chemistry, and no professor of geology or astronomy, or applied 
sciences, or even of Indian law. The last Report, viz. that for 1867-68, continues the 
same oomplaint. “ The disproportion of teaching power to the number of students in 
Elphinstone College has/’ it says, “now become almost ludicrous.” These revela¬ 
tions cannot be characterized in too hard terms, particularly when we find that the 
work of tutorship ia not less feebly provided for. 

After this rapid review of the state of the High schools and Colleges, we may 
safely assert that the second condition which wo laid down for tho justification of 
the Grant-in-Aid system, viz. the existence of a more or less complete and richly en¬ 
dowed sot of grammar-schools and colleges, does not exist even at the present day, 
and did not exist in the Bombay Presidency at the date of the issuing of the Despatch. 
Perhaps tho Directors hoped tho action of the system itself would go Gir towards cveat- 
iug such institutions for higher education. Now it is nearly fifteen years since the 
Despatch proclaimed the Grunt-in-Aid system throughout India. And we have seon 
the results of its operations. 

HI. But even the existence of both the above-stated conditions would hardly have 
been a sufficient reason for tbc adoption of the system in England, had it not been im¬ 
peratively forced upon its statesmen as the only means of reconciling tho stubborn and. 
bigoted pretensions of all its various religious sects which urged their rights in the 
sacred name of religions toleration. In England neither Churchmen nor Dissenters 
would consent to be taxed for State schools importing a purely secular education. And 
both would havo schcols in which their own peculiar theological dogmas were on 
essential portion of the school programme. Tne only escape, therefore, from these 
conflicting bigotries was in a system which, accepting tho various religious schools 
of the several sects, paid certain allowance for the secular education imparted in 

them- 
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Happily, however, in India this paramount condition had never any scope given it 
to do mischief. The principle of religious neutrality was firmly laid down and steadily 
recognized from the first. From the famous Educational* Minute of Monstuart 
Elphinstone, in which he resolutely said that " To the mixture of religion, even in the 
slightest degree, with our plans of education I must strongly object,” down to the 
Despatch of 1851, which may be called the Educational Charter of the present day, 
there is the expression but of the same upiniou and same policy on the subject. Before 
leaving this subject, it may be os well, however, to take the standpoint of the mis¬ 
sionaries, and exam ine the argument that the cessation of the Graut-in-Aid system 
would deprive them of the smull aids they derive from the State for the secular educa¬ 
tion they impart in their schools. In tlio first place, a complete system of State- 
education does not necessarily preclude every aid to private schools under oertaiu 
conditions, for what we have been fighting against in this paper is not so much the 
partial or occasional application of the Graut-in-Aid system as against its systematic 
introduction for each aud every educational want. In the second place, whether the 
Missionary schools have any right in justice to such aid is a question requiring appa¬ 
rent consideration, for they are no portion of the people of the country who object to 
have their children taught in uuy hut sohools of their owu persuasion. If some 
amiable and kind-hearted gentlemen are anxious to achieve the pious work of the 
salvation of the people of India, they will certainly not grudge the full expense of 
such a noble undertaking, particularly when, as forming part of tho richest gentry in 
the world, they are fully able to bear tho burden of it. 

We may now conclude that the state of things which alone recommended the 
adoption of tho Grant-in-Aid system in England does not moot us in India in any one 
single particular. We shall see, however, whether there ure any special reasons 
advanced in the Despatch which rendered it specially desirable to introduce the 
system in India. In tho first place, the Directors profess to discover and rejoice “over 
an increased desire on the part of the native population, not only in tho neighbour¬ 
hood of tlio great centres of European civilization, but also in remoter districts, for ti«e 
means of obtainiug a hotter education; and wo have evidence," they tay, “in many 
iuslanoes of their readiness to give a practical proof of their anxiety in this respect by 
coming forward with liberal jiecuninry contributions.” The Directors advance this 
assertion more emphatically with rcspc-ct lo tho higher classes. Nothing could be 
more dolusivo aud fallacious than this string of facts and arguments. A growing 
desire to lake advantage of educational facilities is very fnr removed from the fouliug 
of appreciation which prompts n persou to endow educational institutions or to start 
educational enterprises. It might induce persons to invest monev in the shape of 
fees; for wc should not bo understood to mean that the State schools should cxuct no 
fees of its pupils; on the cunlrary, ive arc strongly of opinion that tho scale of fees 
should be steadily raised at opportune intervals of time. But the real question is 
different, aud it is this, whether native enlightenment is advanced enough to found 
these schools of itself wi thin a reasonable time. The Directors congratulate themselves 
upou the toudenoy already displayed in that direction. But here, again, the quastiou 
is not that of a possibility of isolated eudowmeuls, but whether there ore good chances 
of private liberality being able more or less fully to supplement existing institutions 
into the extensive system proposed by the Directors themselves in tho beginning of 
their Despatch. As to the higher classes, if what is meant by thorn is the richer 
classes, so fur from their displaying that systematic laudable appreciation, the signB 
of which the Directors profess to discern in 1854, but which have not discovered them¬ 
selves even in 18G9, except in certaiu exceptional times—the richer classes do not even 
come forward to give to tuoirchildren the education which is provided ready for them. 
Tho Directors have fallen into the confusion of assuming that the higher education 
given iu the Presidency ia appreciated and availed of by the higher, t. e. tho richer 
classes. Bnt the terms higher classes and richer classes are by no means synonymous 
in India. Tho Brahmins, high in social and religious rank, have certainly been the 
most forward of nil the classes in India to avail themselves of tne institutions for higher 
education. But they are generally miserably poor. So that while the Directors dis- 
burthon their uiinds'of all anxiety in respect to higher education on the strength of 
tho ability and willingness of the higher classes, the facts are that the higher classes, 
meaning thereby richer classes, though undoubtedly able, are no less certainly far 
from being willing, to devote the superfluities of their wealth to cure the present 
Government educational institutions of ull their defects, nay, hardly think seriously 
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of bestowing ft high education on their children even at the cost of the State; whilo 
the higher classes, high by birth and intellect, though certainly willing to avail them¬ 
selves to the utmost of all opportunities for receiving high education even at the sacri¬ 
fice of moderate payments in the shape of fees, are certainly not able to found mag¬ 
nificent endowments for higher education. 

There is, however, another argument advanced by the Directors in favour of the 
system. “ It possesses the advantage." they say, “of fustcriug a spirit of reliance upon 
local exertions and combinations for local purposes, which is itself of no mean import¬ 
ance to the well-being of a nation.” We caunot sufficiently commend the higbminded- 
nesB of the Directors in thus displaying their anxiety for the development of the spirit 
of local self-government in India. But is it not rather arguing in a circle to require 
that our educational plana should be delayed from being fully carried out for the sake 
of a result which is more likely to.be realized through the successful operation of these 
Tery plana themselves. Nothing is more calculated to induce the instinct of self-govern¬ 
ment than a thorough literal education of a high order. It may ba said, indeed, that 
these things arc examples of those concurrent developments which react upon each 
other in the double capacity of cause as well as effect. The argument would bo 
faultlessly valid if it were urged in the case of a country whose civilization evolved 
itself out of its own original impulse. But in India the question is not that of an 
entirely original development, but of a development founded upon a foreign civiliza¬ 
tion, which is to a certain extent cut and dried, and ready at hund. Under such cir¬ 
cumstances there is no wisdom in losing time, when you can. instead of simply sowing 
seeds, engraft brunches; when, instead of proceeding by a long circuitous route, you 
can at once establish a full-grown educational system, and thereby secure most expe¬ 
ditiously both the system and those habits of self-government on which the Directors 
lay, and most justly, 60 much value iu their Despatch. 

" Before we proceed to draw the general conclusion of failure irresistibly suggested 
by these facts and arguments, it remains to see whether there has been any result iu 
any direction from the actual operation of tho system siuce 1854 which may be called 
favourable. The line of argument wo have pursued has obliged us already to pro¬ 
nounce upon its working with respect to higher education. As to primary aud popular 
education there is certainly good reason to believe the boost that it is the strong 
point of tiro Bombay educational system, that, at least, it is far from being in a very 
unsatisfactory state, though, perhaps, not quite so flourishing as it ought to be. Un¬ 
fortunately, however, this very success is the condemnation of the Grant-in-Aid sys¬ 
tem ; for this success was achieved only by the abandonment of the system, of course, 
not openly, but by a quiec metamorphosis. About the year 18G4 the Bombay Go¬ 
vernment nit upon Hie simple expedient of procuring local voluntary contributions 
somewhat in tho Tudor fashion of “ levying benevolences." It directed the revenue 
authorities to collect what it facetiously called an' extra voluntary land-assessment or 
education-cost of a por cent, or so. The Educational Inspectors are full-mouthed in 
their praises of the wondrous efficacy of this local cost. But what is in reality this 
mighty invention? Stripped of its mask, it is simply direct land-taxation for «luca- 
tional purposes. It would not be easy to find stronger practical evidence on any sub¬ 
ject than this. 

We have now, we hope, shown that the Grant-in-Aid system is unsuited to the 
educational wants of India, and we have by necessary implication asserted some of 
the merits of a more direct system of State education. We have shown that the 
Grant-in-Aid system bus totally failed in supplying a sufficient number of good pri¬ 
vate institutions for higher education. Wc nave shown that it has oqually foiled in 
tendering assistance to the defective existing Government institutions for tho purpose, 
and providing for their most urgent necessities. We have sliowu that it has not even 
so much as earnestly approached tho problem of establishing an efficiout Normal 
college. Wo have shown that it was obliged to be transformed into an educational 
fiction for the pur peace of primary education. We could have gone farther, and 
shown that, even under tho most favourable auspices, the system would fail to secure 
that invuluablo systematic organization which allows no waste of money or intellect, 
which allows no isolated efforts to dissipate themselves by the ignorant repetition of 
experiments, and which loses no lessou of experience, and still is found compatible 
with the trained freedom of modern civilization. But here W6 are told by the advo¬ 
cates of the Grant-in-Aid system that, numerous as may be tho faults and imper¬ 
fections of their system, the difficulties in the way of superseding it by the other are 
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more insurmountable still. “ We cannot but be impressed L” say the Direetora, “ with 
the almost insuperable difficulties which would attend such au extension of the pro- 
aent system of education by means of colleges and schools entirely supported at the 
coat of Government os might bo hoped to supply, in any reasonable time, so gigaatio 
a deficiency, and to provide adequate means for setting on foot such a system as we 
have described and desire to see accomplished.” Elsewhere I have attempted to 
show the threefold attitude in which the English Government stands towards the 
subject of Indian Education, vie.: first, as rulers; secondly, as landlords; and 
thirdly, as the apostles of a civilization infinitely superior to the indigenous civilization 
of the country. But not to speak of the obligations arising fiom this threefold position, 
the gigantic difficulties of the task which the Directors conjure up before their mind 
ure very much exaggerated. We must carefully guard ourselves from falling into the 
confusion of supposing that the adoption of a system under the primary and direct 
support of the State would of itself immediately entail the establishment of a full- 
grown system, irrespective of any calculation of existing requirements; e.g. that it 
would entail the establishment of ten colleges, when the average number of students 
that might be expected to enter them could be accommodated iu half that number, or 
that a hundred competitions should be opened for a Normal college when the real 
demand is only for fifty. What it would entail, and it is well to enunciate it dis¬ 
tinctly, is this: that in tho first place the State should establish such a framework 
of a complete co-ordinated system of primary schools, secondary schcols, or, as we call 
them. High schools, Normal schools, general und technical Colleges and Universities, 
as, without being loo elaborate, might be capable of expansion and development with 
the progress of the times; and secondly, Unit whenever an educational institution, say a 
High school, could be established in a certain locality, tire Government should set about 
directly to supply the want with private, local, aud other aid if it was furthcoming, 
without waiting for it if it was not; aud further, that it should do so in a thoroughly 
efficient manner-, without leaving it unprovided in any essential particular. If, without 
resting satisfied with the contemplation of the excellence of their own British Institu¬ 
tions, the Directors had turned their eyes towards Germany, France, IbJy, or Switzer¬ 
land, they would have found that the giant had been thus approached, and had 
proved by no means so formidable as it had been imagined to be. With proper care 
and organization the supersession of the Grant-in-Aid system in favour of a system 
such as we have indicated above, would entail no extravagant increase of expenditure. 
For each of the three years, 1865-66, 1866-67, and 1867-68, education has cost hero 
in the Bombay Presidency something less than nine and a half lacs of rupees, bearing 
a ratio of about !,fo per cent, to the Prcsidcntnl revenues. “ Wore two per rent, per 
annum on the Presidents! revenue,” says the Director of Public Inst ruction in hia 
Roport for 1866-67, “ allowed to Bombay, the whole aspect of the Department and the 
Universities might, in my opinion, bo speedily changed for the better.” If two per¬ 
cent. could do so much, as we are told on such very trustworthy authority, wc may 
easily see that direct State education would not, after all, be so very expensive 
an affair. Even if it were a per cent, or so more, would it really be bad economy 
to pour a veritably vital lifo-blood into the shrunken veins of Indian culture at 
such a cost, and thereby, indirectly but surely, accelerate the buoyancy of the 
Indian revenues through a thousand unforeseen channels. If we look tho question 
steadily in the face, undeterred by the fear of boing condemned ns flighty and uu- 
practical, this is no visionary problem. There is no doubt that an intelligent and 
educated population is the best means of developing indefinitely the resourced of a 
country. On the Continent this idea has of late gained immense ground. It was 
first started by those grand statesmen of the Freuch Revolution, even as they were 
hurling defiance and armies at a coalition of almost all tho crowned heuds of Europe. 
And though the original plans of Condorcct and Robespierre fell through for the 
time, yet ever since Frauce, Germany, Italy, and Switzerland, have been sparing no 
efforts, evon in times of trouble and difficulty, to re-construct their Bj-stoms of public 
education under the direct administration, management, and support of the State. 
And their educational budgets testify fully to this anxiety. It is well known that in 
Switzerland education is allowed to cost somethiug like one-third of the whole public 
expenditure. In 1865 tho State expenditure in Italy on the whole of public instruc¬ 
tion was, in round figures, 576,900/., something like between 57 und 58 lacs of rupees. 
In France it was for tho same year 756,725/., or something like between 75 and 76 
lacs of rupees. What valuable hints and Icsboub do these simple figures not give 
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with respect to tbe position which tho item of educational estimates ought to hold ii 
the Indian budget? And then it must not be thought that these large sums wen 
voted bv those countries for their publio instruction because they had flowing ex- 
chcouere and superfluous surpluses. They were voted in times of deep anxiety, in 
tbe face of disasters political and financial. Nothiug but a stem sense of necessity 
could have inspired them with hopes and courage to undertake such an expenditure 
for such a purpose. It wos about the beginning of the present century, when all 
Europe was lying prostrate at the feet of Buonaparte, that Prusda began tho organi¬ 
zation of its public instruction on its present basis. Franco was grouning under the 
gigantic burden of her mighty wars and incessant revolutions when she undertook it. 
Italy was doing penance for the •“ sins of her fathers," the miserable grasping tyrants 
who l*ad made her their prey, and were sucking away, like leeches, her very life-blood, 
till in I860 they were swept off from ber face by Garibaldi. Since her consolidation, 
Italy has been passing through financial crises of no ordinary magnitude; indeed, 
thoro can te no more strikiug proof of her faith iu a State-system of publio instruc¬ 
tion than is afforded by the fact of the burden she lias imposed on herself in that 
respect, while still struggling against largo debts and incessant defloite. I have thus 
dwelt at length upon this point, because I am constrained to believe that it is the 
want of faith in the true efficacy and importance of education in the economy of 
national prosperity which has led the Government of India and the Home Govern¬ 
ment to ignore its claims to a larger share of expenditure, It underlies all the 
arguments advanced for their incessant refusals. For it must be stated, in justice to 
tho Local Government and the Educational Department hero, that they have been 
by no means ignorant of some of the defects of onr educational institutions, and have 
lost no opportunities of beseeching for means to remedy them. But ft deaf ear has 
been turned to their most passionate appeals. I have no doubt that the people of 
England entertain a genuine desire to govern India on principles of the mo3t liberal 
and for-sighted policy: and I firmly believe that, if only once they aro brought to 
rouounoe their want of faith with respect to tho value of education wo should soon 
see the reconstruction of our system of public instruction. England has been found 
capable of submitting even to immense pecuniary sacrifices, once she overcomes the 
mental sluggishness so characteristic of her, and acauires faith, rightfully or wrong¬ 
fully, iu the principles which demand them. We all know the enormous costs she 
voluntarily incurred for tho emancipation of her colonial slaves, once she was con¬ 
vinced of tho sinful impolicy of such an institution. Therefore, as I hove said above, 
let the English people have once faith in the mission of education, and the days of 
the Grant-In-Aid system would be doomed for ever. And there is great hope of such 
a consummation at the present juncture, when a feeling of deep dissatisfaction has 
lately sprung np in England in rogard to their own educational system, which is sure, 
at no considerable distance of time, to find utterance in their newly-reformed and 


larger-minded parliaments. Concurrently with the movement which inaugurated the 
system of international exhibitions, and appointed commissions for inquiry into the 
state of schools and colleges, English and foreign, a new generation lias then sprung 
up with broader instincts and larger sympathies, which dares to penetrate beyond the 
conventionalism born of exhaustion, and to seek for deeper and more comprehensive 
insights into ail social questions, aucl has the hardihood to propose them^for practical 
application whenover their quest is crowned with results. Scouted at first as turbu¬ 
lent demagogues, or iecrod at ns dreamy enthusiasts, they have succeeded iu rendering 
themselves a power m the State, under the leadership and countenance of such men 
as Mr. Mill for their philosophical, and Mr. Bright and Mr. Gladstono for their 
political patriarchs. Under these circumstances, there is every likelihood of tho 
whole question of education being earnestly taken up and elaborately dealt with by 
tho present Ministers at an early date; and we may fairly expect that, if we urge our 
own humble but preraing claims through the agency of the East India Association, 
the Secretory of State for India mav, under the stirring inspiration of a general 
agitation, be persuaded to supersede the Despatch of 1854. and grant another educa¬ 
tional charter of greater comprehensiveness and greater liberality. An imposing and 
systematic um»y of well-organized public establishments for education would in the 
long run do more for the consolidation of the British power in Lidia than the dread 
of all tho bayonets or necdlc-cuns or clwssepots at its command, which she may 
invent or imitate. They would represent the Slate, as Mr. Matthew Arnold has 
pointed out, “in a striking visible shape, which is at once a noble and civilizing one; 
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giving the people something to be proud of, and which it does them good to bo 
proud of;' 1 aud it would not be long after, we may any, that the alien origin of its 
authors would be forgotten in this pride and this civilization. 


Dr. J. Al. Mendooa said that they were all very much indebted to Mr. Mehta for 
the very ablo and learned paper which ho had just read to them, and expressed a hope 
that the other members of the Association would follow his example, and produce a 
series of papers of a similar character. The question of Indian education was one of 
the most important questions upon which depended the welfare and prosperity of this 
country; and he had no doubt that a calm aud judicious examination of it, such as 
thoy had just heard, could not fail to be at once instructive and interesting. He 
begged to propose a vote of thanks to Mr. Mehta. * 

Mr. M. G. Ranade.— I feel gieat pleasure in seconding the vote of thanks to our 
Secretary, which has been proposed by the gentleman who spoke before me. My plea¬ 
sure, however, would have bean unmixed if the paper now read to us had been free from 
one or two blemishes, which greatly detract from its value. In speaking of tlio Court 
of Directors who framed the Great Educational Despatch of 1854, it behoves us all to 
assume a meet respectful tone, and I confess I was very sorry to miss it in the paper 
read to us this evening. In his general observation upon Englishmen and their ways, 
on which Mr. Mehta is pleased to call their singular backwardness to curry out to the 
fullest extent thoir own generous resolutions, there was a patronizing criticism, which 
came with little grace from us, from any one of us who have such leeway to make up 
before we can presume to sit in judgment upon the speculative or practical defects in 
the character of the English nation. I can never nring myself to think that the 
framers of this great Despatch erred in their magnificent conception of a national 
scheme of education, suited to tho ciroutnstancoA of India at the present day. The 
Despatch inaugurated three great changes in the machinery of State education. It 
directed the abolition ©f the old Board of Education, and raised public instruction to 
the stutus of a great Department, with a responsible officer at tho head. The secoud 
point was the institution of the Universities to regulate the scheme of higher education 
throughout the country, and stimulate a noble rivalry in the higher places of education 
by its system of examinations. And thirdly, we come to the Grunta-in-Aid system, tlio 
subject of to-night’s discussion. I cannot understand how, within such a short time 
that the system has been allowed free scope to work, we erm take upon ourselves to 
condemn it as erroneously conceived, and practically worse than failure. It is hardly 
more than five years since the rules wore first framed, and during that time a consider¬ 
able number of schools have availed themselves of the State subsidy allowed to them 
in proportion to actual results shown. For it must bo remembered throughout tho dis¬ 
cussion of this subject, that the assistance now given to private institutions, missionary 
or secular, is seldom in the shape of a lump sum of money, totally irrespective of its 
working efficiency. In that case I should have seen some reason to object to the 
grants to mifflionary schools. But as it is, the amount of the grant is almost mechani¬ 
cally adjusted to the progress of the institution so subsidized in tho secular branches 
of education. By the way, I must observe that Mr. Mehta, in passing unmerited stric¬ 
tures upon the good policy of such assistance to purely missionary institutions, and 
questioning their title to such assistance, gave expression to a feeling which it is to be 
hoped none here share with him. I do not see why these missionary bodies should 
receivo nothing of the State’s help for undertaking successfully to educate the State’s 
subjects both in the elementary and the higher department of publio instruction. If 
fault there be. it is rather on tho side of a too sparing use of these Grants-in-Aidon the 

S t of our eaucationol officers, than in any excessive waste of tlio public money. I 
ow of private schools which have for years together succeeded in matriculating 
twioe as many candidates at the University examinntions as many of our costly High 
schools, but they havo been refused all assistance from State funds upon the ground 
that they were not permanent foundations, but mere speculations, undertaken with a 
view to profit by private gentlemen, and ns snch not coming within the class of insti¬ 
tutions lor which alone Grauts-in-Aid were meant. In course of time, the increased 
demand for education will stimulate private munificence and enterprise, and tho use¬ 
fulness of the Grants-in-Aid ndes will be moro and more acknowledged. The time, 
therefore, is not como when wc can sit in judgment upon the merits of this system, and 
proclaim it to be an utter failure. As far ns it hns worked, it has proved a great suc¬ 
cess prima facie; Government, with the assistance of private liberality or enterprise, 
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must accomplish greater work than pure Government agency can hope to achieve, and 
I do not see why such a plain and obvious truth should fiud no application in this 
country. Of Into years especially, owing to the levy of the local cess of one anna for 
education and public works, the hands of the educational officers have been greatly 
strengthened. I have my own views about the political justice of this levy; but stand- 
ing in this place, I regard it a s a contribution from the masses of the people for their 
own elementary edacation. We should all wi9h to sec the State or Imperial contribu¬ 
tion to the education of the people raised to two or three per cent upon the entire laud 
revenue of the couutry, but owing to a thousand and one contingencies, the Imperial 
Government finds itself not in a position to render this assistance, and the great ques¬ 
tion is to utilize to the greatest extent the money actually contributed out of the State 
revenue by clubbing it with the contributions from the people. In this view of the 
case, the levy of the cess, like the levy of the school fees, though for the most part 
it is an involuntary impost, must be regarded as a most hopeful experiment undertaken 
to secure a most desirable result—the spread of elementary education among the people. 

In all our lower schools, the income derived from the ecus iB joined with a small con¬ 
tribution in the shape of the schoolmaster’s pay, and thus a valid Grant-in-Aid is made 
to do double work. It is true the local cess, though nominally in charge of local 
committees, is now disposed of very much at the discretion of the officers of Govern¬ 
ment : this is however a defect which will cure itself in time with the growth of public 
spirit among us. At present no other class hns the intelligence or the leisure, or the 
sense of responsibility which such a work requires, and we must be content with the 
State machinery as the only one available, upon tho whole, as I have said, the work¬ 
ing of tho system of Grante-in-Aid, for from giving any cause for disappointment, lias 
proved a great success, and premises to develop in usefulness in the course of the next 
twenty years. Barring the points above referred to, I gladly join in the vote of thanks 
which has been already proposed. 

Mr. Ban MaxOISH Waolb.—M y friend Mr. Ranade, iu his address to yon on the 
subject of to-night’s paper, seems to labour under some misapprehension in supposing 
that Mr. Mehta is not sufficiently respectful towards the Court of Directors in his 
comments on the great Educational Despatch of 1854. No doubt the conception of 
that Despatch was a gram! move, and reflects gnat credit on the Court of Directors. 
But I do not think there is any discourtesy or want of respect in saying that you differ 
from certain principles laid down in that Despatch. And that is just what Mr. Mehta 
has done. He finds fault with the Grant-in-Aid system as laid down therein, and in 
his comments on that Despatch he gives expression to those views. In his opinion 
that system is not suited to the present oondition of the people of this country. Aud 
are we justified in finding fault with him for that ? Certainly not. It is well known 
that our countrymen have-not yet begun to appreciate the value of education, much 
less to feel its necessity. They send their children to school, not because they wish to 
see them educated, but because their grand ambition to see their children enter Govern¬ 
ment service would not otherwise ho accomplished. Our countrymeu do uot hesitate 
to spend thousands nf rupees on the marriages of their children, and yet how often do 
wo near their grumbling at having to pay two or three rupees a month as school-fees. 

I may mention hero that some time ago a lad, on whose marriage more than 5000 Its. 
wore spent by his parents only a month before, came to mo auu asked for a certificate 
of poverty, that he might bo admitted as a free student in the Elphiustone College. 
Knowing these tilings in the way we do, are wo justified iu saying that the system of 
Grants-in-Aid is suited to the wants of this country ? We must have edacation, and 
if tho people do not understand its value, tire British Government must undertake 
this task and carry it through, whatever it may pecuniarily cost, and not say we shall 
help when people come forward to help themselves to a certain extent: for that, if I 
undersiand it correctly, is the principle of the Grant-in-Aid system. I admit that 
primary schools have increased to a considerable extent since the inauguration of this 
system and the levy of tho local cess, and a well-organized department of Public 
Instruction has stepped into the duties ol' the late Board of Education. This is all 
right so far as it goes. But have we had nice, comfortable school-buildings instead of 
the old cAowadi dnuraniaaln, or villoge temples ? I limit my observations now to this 
tight little island, and ask how many new schools, seminaries and college liave come 
into existence, which would not have existed at all, but for the system of the Grants- 
-in-Aid? Tho, missionary schools being founded with a special object in view, conic • 
. into existence independently of this system, and I have no doubt that they will con- 
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tinue to flourish even if it were abolished to-morrow. How many new buildings for 
schools and colleges have come into existence without this Granta-in-Aid system, 
which would not have existed otherwise? Then again private individuals who have 
opened seminaries and have sent in pupils prepared up to the Matriculation standard 
are denied this aid because their schools are not founded permanently. Ondcr the 
present system the Government ray to people, if you want a school in your village, 
open it yourselves, and if, at the end of the year,"the pupils come up to a particular 
standard, we shall give you a sum of money as a Grant-in-Aid. I need not say that 
under existing circumstances very few people come forward with money in their hands 
and demand a school to be opened. Good school-houses and efficient teachers are wliat 
wo waut moat at this present moment and in the present stato of this country; it is 
the State that can supply these wants, and the sooner the State undertakes to do it 
unshackled by the system of Granta-in-Aid, the better for us all. 

Mr. Thakeitoas Atmaram thought the Grant-iu-Aid system was a very good system, 
and had produced very successful results with respect to education in India. The local 
ceas had also worked successfully, and ou the whole he was inclined to think that 
thero was not much ground for complaint. 

Mr. Ramkhishxa G. Bhandarkab thought that there was something to be praised 
as well as something to be condemned in the Grant-in-Aiil system. As to the local cess 
which had proved so successful, he could not see how Mr. Rauado thought it of the 
characteristic nature of Grant-in-Aid. Ho Agreed with Mr. Mehta In calling it simply 
direct local land-tuxation for educational purposes. 

Mr. N a raven Majiadeva also made a few brief remarks. 

Mr. Mehta, in reply, said that, as tbe hour was waxing late, he would not attempt 
a long reply. His friend Mr. Ronado found fault with him for not doing juslico to 
the magnificent programme laid down in the Despatch of 1854. So far, however, from 
being guilty of any such thing, he had actually spoken of that programme in terms of 
the highest eulogy. What he found fault with was the way in which it was sought to 
provide for carrying out suoh a grand wherne. In the second place, Mr. Raoade had 
misunderstood the scope of his paper. Ho hud attempted an answer to this question, 
whether the Directors ought not to have and could not have hit upon a more efficient 
scheme of ways anil means for carrying out their splendid programme. He had never 
denied that the Granta-in-Aid system lmd been able to effect something. But could 
not more have been done without any extravagant outlay? Mr. Rannde had objected 
that he hud imported iuto the discussion of this question facts from the educational 
systems of the Continent. Now, was not a comparison of a number of existing 
educational systems more likely to prove instructive than confining yourself to only 
one set of precedents, as tho Directors had done, viz. the English precedents ? They 
might thus arrive at general principles, which might afterwards fco modified to suit 
special conditions and requirements. With regard to grants to missionary schools, 
he was sorry Mr. Runade had not thought proper to hear him more attentively 
before he criticized what he had said on thut subject. While the Grants-in-Aid 
system prevailed, it was only fiur and just that the mis8''ouary schools should be 
paid for the secular instruction imparted in them. What he had raid boro 
reference to this only, that supposing it was resolved to supersede the Grant- 
in-Aid system in favour of a more direct system of State education, would the mis¬ 
sionaries bavo any right lo object to tho supersession on the ground that they would 
be thereby precluded from receiving the small grants whioh they were receiving 
at present? He had answered that question in tho negative; but that conclusion 
was by no means inconsistent with their present claims to Government aid. In 
conclusion, ho hoped that a careful perusal of his paper, when printed, would tend 
to obviate most of the minor misconceptions which had originate! during the course of 
the debate. 

Mr. Wedderbukn, in moving a vote of thanks to the Chairman, observed that, 
in discussing what educational system should bo adopted bv Government, it was 
necessary to understand clearly what is tho province of the State in such niatters. 
It must be borne in mind that in spending publio money, that is. money raised by 
taxing tbe general population, Government is acting sa trustees of the public, and 
can only properly allot funds to purposes clearly lending to advance public interests. 
Now there may be some difference of opinion as to the extent to which higher 
education should be subsidized, but there can be no doubt that it is the duty of the 
State to provide primary education for the mass of the population, and the chief 
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expenditure should 1 be directed to this object. Government undertakes the duty of 
sanitation, having regal'd to the physical health of the people, and so also it is both 
its duty and its interest to provide intellectual and moral sanitation for the masses, 
so that eaoh man may have not only a healthy body but a mind sufficiently healthy 
to porfom the duties of a good citizen. The system now at work to provide primary 
education in this Presidency teems well adapted to seoure the end in view. By the 
local oeaa a fund is provided out of which the local committees can build schools, 
und, if necessary, pavtially endow them, while the system of payment by results 
enooumges the schoolmasters in proportion to their ofllolenoy. Mr. Weudorburn 
added that lie was very glad to see Mr. Vonayekroo Juggonthjoe in the chair when a 
subject of this kind wus being discussed, ns representing the wealthier and more in¬ 
fluential clossos, who cau do so much for education, not only by giving money, but by 
givliig their personal co-operation. 

Mr. Muhta had great pleasure in seconding the vote of thanks, as ho knew that 
Mr. Venayelaao Imd come there under great pergonal inconvenience. Tho voto was 
carried by declamation, after which tho meeting separated. 


MEETING AT ‘WESTMINSTER PALACE HOTEL, FRIDAY, 
FEBRUARY 25, 1870. 

Coi.onbl P. T. FRENCH in the Cjiaib. 

Lieut.-Col. J. 0. PniLLir8 read tho following Papov:— 

The Bonus Syitcm in the Indian Army. 

Tub griovonoo to whloli I would this ovoning draw your kind attention turns on tho 
death-blow which tho amalgamation of the Quoou’n mid Company's armies dealt to tho 
old Bonus system, as it existed in tho lat ter during tho Inst thirty yours of tho old Com- 

S » rulo. Undor that system any regimental offleor below the rank of I,iout.-Col. 

, if ho eliOBO, get bought out of active eorvico by moans of n rotiring bonus, to 
whloh his juniors in tho rogimont contributed Chair sovoml shares, Tho amount of 
tho bonus varied, not only with tho rank and spoolal oiroumstauoes of tho rotiring 
offloer, but with the scalo of bonuses adopted iu difloront rogimonfs. One rogimont 
might haTO more money to spare than another at a given moniont, or the market 
valuo of a particular stop might bo loss or greater than tho theoretic valuo. Somo- 
liiucn on officer would havo to take leas than his nominal duo, or olso hold on a while 
for a moro favourable season. But tho uverago variations in these rospects woro not 
very largo, and very few indeod wore the oasos in which an offloor failed to seoure a 
lionus proportinuod to his rank, The applicant ubout to rotiro into tho invalids, and 
tliu officer at homo on siok furlough, might look with oqual cortaiuly for tlioir shares 
of tho ooromou boou. 

Nine times out of ten the rnonov for this purpose was borrowed from the Agra or 
somo othor Iudiau lkmk, at 0 high mb* of interest on tho joint security of all tho 
borrowers. If one of thoso died, his liabilities woro taken up by his juniors; in other 
words, thoy hod to pay something evon for an ordinary doath-stop. Tho same thing 
happened when an officer was dismissed tho service, or loft it to avoid dismissal. In 
these ways tho purchase system struck no firm n root, that what at first was purely 
optional, came in time to impose itself as a duty on nil who were iikoly to benefit from 
a step thus obtained. Every officer, however straitened at the time for money, felt 
himself bouud to aid in buying out the expectant senior, even though the process 
left him dogged with heavier and still hoavier burdens. For he knew that sooner 
or later he too, if he lived, would realize tho natural recompense for his former sacri¬ 
fices. Two. three, or four thousand pounds, hosides his captain's or major's pension, 
would enable him to return home betimes on a modest competence, to give his children, 
if he had any, a decent education, 01 a fair start in life, and, in the event of his dying 
early, to leave his widow some small addition to the annuity assured her by hiB sub- 
Boriptions to the military fund. 

But bow did this ayatom work with reference to the power theso officers served ? 
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To what extent was it countenanced by-the East India Company? On the evidence 
before me, I can only say that tho answers given to these questions by the Royal 
Commission of 1863 are simply astounding. “The Home Government carefully 
guarded themselves against any public recognition of tho practice.” Their attitude 
towards it was purely "passive.*' They merely gave “an express atwuianoe that thoy 
would not interfere to prevent it, unless under circumstances of financial pressure, 
and with due notice.” 

As far back as March, 1832, tire Court of Directors, in answer to more than one 
appeal from the Indian Government, avowed themselves, “ disposed cordially to en- 
ooumgo tho institution of fuuds in furtherance of that desire bio object," to wit, “ tho 
comfort of their officers upon retirement." Under certain conditions they offered 
material help towards tho establishment of such funds. But tho scheme of a general 
retiring fund fell through, and the Retirement Rules of 1833 proved tho readiness of 
tho Court of Directors to further tho same ends by any available means. Tho old 
question, however, como up again soon afterwards in a different form. Failing a 
general retirement fund, it was still possiblo for tho officers of a regiment to buy out 
a regimental senior who wanted to retire. In answer to some memorials from India 
bearing on the subject, tho Court of Directors in November, 1837, could "see no 
necessity for interfering with tho arrangements which the junior offioors of a regiment 
may mulce for adding To tho comforts of a senior officer on his retirement from the 
servioo, upon tho pension to which he may bo entitled." Such arrangements they 
hold, “ must oondnoe to the contentment of the officers, and the efficiency of the army. 
In furtherance of theso viows thoy promised to waive until further notloo—wliioh was 
never given—a regulation which would also have neutralized tho proffered boon. 
Tliair attitude, therefore, was anything but "passive.” Moreover, about 1854 they 
informed tho Indian Government of their intention jot furthor to legalize tho Bonus 
system by moans of a special Aot of Parliament, uu Intention which tTio Mutiny alone 
prevented them from carrying out. 

In 1858 tho Bonus system roooivod its death-blow, although it may hnvo lingered 
through a few last lltful struggles down to tho formatiou of tho Hlaff Corps in 1801. 
Promotion in tho interval was almost stagnant, and no ono cared to buy out a rogi- 
lucntnl senior just us tho old system of regimental promotion wus about to bo done 
away. Ouo hope only remained to tho many suflbrers. A special olauso in tho Aot 
of August, 1858, provided that tho transferred officers and meu should "be entitled to 
tho like pay pensions, allowances, and privileges, mid the like advantages a.? regards pro¬ 
motion and othenalee, as ft they had continued in the service of tho said Company.” 
In 1800. when the Amalgamation Bill was bofnre the House of Common*. Sir Charles 
Wood, then Minister for India, gave unwilling anont to tho reaffirmation in that Bill 
of the pledgee contained in tho Act of 1858. 

How tho Government of which Sir 0. Wood was a member kept tho promiso thus 
formally renewed, I need not illustrate in much dotoil. His nchomo for reorganizing 
the Indian army, as finally promulgated in the Despatch of January, 1861, quietly 
ignored every restriction involved in tho Parliamentary guarantees, and stultillod in 
every way the plodges which his own lips had sealed but a few montlis before. Hardly 
an existing right or privilege but was swopt away by bis improving hand. Ono half 
tho army found itsolf cruelly muloted for the unduo benefit of tho other half. A loud 
'cry of indignation rolled up from all parts of India to tho doors of the India Offloo, 
and onwards to tho Houso of Commons. 

In 1863 the Bonus question was studied by Lord Oran worth’s Commission from 
the imperfect data supplied by Sir 0. Wood. Of the hundreds of petitions sent in to 
Parliamout from Indian officers, not one was laid boforo the Commissioners. No 
offlepr was examined in person, nor were the replies of the Indian Office shown to tho 
officers’ committeo. At length, in November, 1803, the Commission handed in its 
Report, which affirmed that in flvo instances tho Parliamentary guarantees had boon 
set at nought. But the great Bonus grievance found no place in the list of wrongs 
that needed righting. On that subject, remarked Lord Cranworth eightoen months 
afterwards, “ the Act of Parliament said nothing at all." It merely declared “ that 
the army was to retain in its now organization the same privileges which it did under 
the old.” But tho officers “ certainly could not expect that sanotion should be given 
to what had already been decided by tho Court of Common Pleas as an illegal trans¬ 
action.” All they oould possibly oipect was " that Government should be as passive 
upon the subject as the Company bad been.” 
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Lord Cranworth’s reading of the guarantee rises up in judgment against his 
Lordship's contemptuous dismissal of the claims of more than 700 officers to com¬ 
pensation for their forfeit bonuses. Those officors simply asked that the guarantee 
should not be broken, that the army under ita new organization should indeed 
“retain the same privileges’' which is enjoyed under the old. It was no answer to 
their aTermcDta to plead the silence of the Act on a point said to have been already 
decided against tlio petitioners in one of the higher courts of jimtieo. A lawyer of 
Lord Cranworth’s mark ought to have armed himself with stronger proof of the ille¬ 
gality o? the Bonus system, than Sir O. Wood’s misleading references to a judgment 
notoriously founded on a wrong issue, and since shown by oompetont lawyers to be, 
nnyliow, very questionable law. 

His Lordship owned himself blind to the existence of any previous “ rights ’’ 
which could thus bo renewed for tho beuefit of those officers. In other words, thoy 
had no right whatever to tho pay and tho pensions promised them from the outset 
of thoir career under given conditions 1 Whether his Lordship was quibbling like a 
mere lawyer over tho meaning of the word “ rights." or really meant to say that 
Indian officors had no sort of valid claim on tho successors of the Boat India Com¬ 
pany, I cannot tell; but hi a assertion implies a dootrine which would strike at tho 
root of all claims to compensation for harm done to any man’s property, life, or means 
or living. 

Lord Cranworth’s argument, however, counts for nothing in view of tho measures 
afterwards carried through by Government, in partial aecorclanco with tho oonclnsioiui 
reeohod by the Commission of 1863. The very concessions doled out by the India 
Offioo in 1864, reasserted in effect tho right of the Indian officors to fair compensation 
for losses incunod at tho hands of thoir now masters,. Tho Commissioners dccidod 
that in certain points the Parliamentary Guarantee had indeed boon violated; and tho 
Government of tho day gavo practical effect, however grudgingly, to somo of their 
decisions. One great grievance, tho greatest, perhaps, of nil, was deliberately nut out 
of sight by both paxtiea. Tho Commissioners admitted that many officors had lost all 
chanco of wooiving bonuses similar to those wliioli thoy hod helped to secure for 
thoir predecessors; nut, acting on tho imperfect information auppliod by Sir 0. Wood, 
thoy pronounood tho Bonus system " Illegal," and, therefore, wholly ignored its plaoo 
among tho “privileges" embraced by tno Gun ran too. In what way, then, was tho 
system illognl ? Wo have seen that it was repeatedly sanctioned, both in word end 
flood, by tho highest Executive authorities In tho land; for tho Court of Directors 
could order nothing without loavo from Her Miyosly’s Ministers on the Boaul of 
Control. 

If tho Bonus system in tho Company’s army was oontmry to law, tho Purchase 
system in tho Quoon’s army must be contrary to law, for both are essentially tho 
sumo thing undor different name* and aspects. But everyone knows that tho Purchnao 
system is strictly legal up to a certain point. Nay more, in spito of tho limits plaoed 
by law on tho soiling valuo of an officer’s commission, the practice of paying more 
thou the regulation price has long boon openly sanctioned by tho Government of tho 
day. So strong too is tho reluotence of military’ reformers to sot at naught the sanctions 
of timo-hononrod usngo, that when Mr. Goorgo Trevelyan brought forward his motion 
for abolishing purchase in the army, ho proposed to compensate tho officers not for 
tho legal only, but for tho oxtra-legal prices thoy hod paid for thoir commissions. 
Again, when Mr. Gladstone brought in bis Bill for disestablishing tho Irish Church, 
ho proposed to compensate not only tho actual olergy for tho loss of their bonefloea, 
but the young men preparing to take ordors for tho less of thoir " expectations.” Mr. 
Cardwell again has just been compelled to forego his attempt to ignore the oxtra- 
regulation sums paid for tho purchase of officers’ commissions. And yet when a 
few hundred Indian officers, who are more nr loss out of pocket, through thoir 
employers’ own act, ask for some small concession to far stronger olaims, they are 
met with quibbling references to legal judgments basod on tho narrowest and flimsiest 
grounds. 

With regard to the moral justice of the claim hero advocated, there can hardly, I 
trust, bo two opinions. In examining tho Court of Exchequer judgment on the case 
of Gnome t». Wroughton, both Sir John Bolt and Mr. H. James avowed their firm 
belief that the Bonus system must be regarded as legal in foro eonseimtia. In this 
respect they are virtually at one'with Ix>rd Salisbury himself. As Lord Craoborne, 
and Minister for India in 1866, that nobleman uttered these words in the House of 
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Commons on rising to announce the measures he proposed to take in accordance with 
the vote on Colonel Jervis’s motion of the previous year 

“ Putting the guarantee aside, I think it is clear that if your servants have bean 
largely damnified by any sudden or unexpected aots of yours, the principle that ought to 
bo observed in every branch of the public service is, that- w ought to do something to 
compensate them ; and assuredly, if there is any branch to which wo should desire to 
apply this principle, it is to those who risk their lives in oar defence." 

The principle, then, was fully acknowledged, and its application to the Indian army 
was emphasized in his Lordship’s subsequent avowal of the “ duty " of the Government 
“ to attempt in some way to meet the complaints of officers on this bead,” namely, the 
Bonus auestion. But how did he proceed to fulfil the admitted obligation ? To what 
extent did he recognize the admitted losses? 

“ Our proposal la," said his Lordship, “ that in ouch Presidency a committee shall be 
appointed, which, as soon as an officer retires, shall inquire into his case, in order to 
asoortain how much money ho is really out of pocket in payments to officers who have 
retired, and the loss, whatever it may bo, the Government propose to make good to 
him." In the adjustment of such claims no interest was to bo allowed, “ either for or 
against tho officer." '• The amount of compensation thua ofl'orod would probably," his 
Lordship added, “oost about 8000Z. a-year for twonty years." 

Loud were the acclamations that greeted his Lordahip’s cheap gonorosity from the . 
outside public. Tlio hotter informod, however, oould ko small reason for rojoioing. 
They wore little inclined to bless tho bounty that offered nothing with so free an air, 
It was easy to son that n concession so carefully qualified might prove in practico no 
hotter than the Barmecide’s foaat. Their fours wero soon to bo confirmed. On tho 


8th August, I860, two days after tho spooch in question, n Despatch on tho subject 
was signed by Lord Grunboruo for transmission to India, purport was ns follows 
A oommittoo in oocli Presidency was to investigate all olaims for compensation mode 
by officers who wero bomo on tho strength of tho Indian army, on February 18th, 1881. 
This was tho first doduotion from the scorning boon, for it ignored the claims of those 
officers who had retired betweon 18fl7 and 1861, without receiving a penny from their 
juniors, owing to tho uuoortaiuty which ovorywhoro prevailed ns to tfio future of tho 
Indian army.' During that period promotion nud purchase wero equally at a standstill, 
because no one oould tell exactly what changes wore in store for the old servioe, while 
it was almost cortain that tho old order of regimental promotion, tho vory backbono of 
the Bonus Bvstem, was about to bo done away. Tho next piooo of injustice was tho 
instruction given to tho oommittoos to disallow all claims for payment made to officers 
who accepted invalid pay in India in proforonoo to returning homo on their pensions, 


tho Bonus svstom, was about to bo done away. Tho next piooo ox injustice was tho 
instruction given to tho oommittoos to disallow all claims for payment made to officers 
who accepted invalid pay in India in proforonoo to returning homo on their pensions, 
although it is a woll-kuowu fuot that offloors invaliding iu India woro bought out as 
regularly os thoso who retired in England. 

Ailcr estimating tho monoy value of tho stops an officer hod gained by purchase, tho 
Committeo wero to reiiay him. on reasonable proof shown, tho bulanoo of his claim, loss 
any sums ho himself might havo received from his juniors, and loss tho value of any 
annuity granted him in excess of his ordinary ponsion. In this last deduction was in¬ 
volved a third piooo Of injustice. Tho special annuities had bom granted without 
referonco to tho Bonus system, at a time when the illegality of that system Was assumed 
tut a thing of course by Sir C. Wood. They woro offered as a direct bribe to induce 
the retirement of tho surplus fiohl-ofllcoraj who would olse have hold on to Did Ion 
service until they wore ontitlod to retire on Lionels’ allowances—a vory oostly prospect 
for the Indian Govommont. That there was no idea of granting thorn as compensation 
for bonus, is evident from tho fact that thoso offloors who, under tho old rules, might 
have olaimod a bonus from thoir regiments, really roccivod far smaller annuities than 
those whose higher rank wonld have disqualified them from obtaining the bonus. Had 
such an idea been preseut to Sir 0. Wood’s mind, he would surely have granted a 
higher rate of extra pension to those who had lost their bonuses than to those who hod 
already gained an equivalent for theirs. It is plain that the extra pensions wore given 
in lieu of prospective advantages, not as compensation for actual lossos. And in no 
way oould such annuities make up for the loss of a good round sum of money, tho 
more interest of which wonld have equalled tho amount of extra pension, while Iho 
principal would have remained intact to benefit tbc retired officer’s family after bis 
death. Very few officers with families dependent on their professional earnings would 
have sunk their bonuses in life annuities, of which death might, at any moment, rob 
their wives and children. 
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olaimod a bonus nom inoir regiments, reauy roccivoa iar smauer annuities man 
whose higher rank wonld have disqualified them from obtaining the bonus. Had 
m idea boon preseut to Sir 0. Wood’s mind, he would surely have granted a 
r rate of extra pension to those who had lost their bonuses than to those who had 
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In carrying out the instructions reoeivwl from homo, the Indian Government added 
a fourth piece of injustioe to thoao already named. They instructed the committees to 
take no account of “ any deaths of officers subsequent to retirement" as a set-off to the 
advantage their juniors had gained from buying them out. It may, of oourae, be 
argued that such accidents were always on the cords, and that nothing which hap¬ 
pened after an officer's retirement could affect the character of a bargain previously 
made. lint, in tho present case, such reasoning is clearly beside the mark. The quos- 
tion set before the committees was one of relative loss and gain. They had to strike 
a tuliuice between the sums expended in buying steps and tho money value of the 
steps so bought, no interest being allowed on either side. They should therefore, in 
common fairness, havo considered all tho facts bearing on either head of tho main 
problem. 

But why talk of these minor grievances when the whole basis of Lord Cranhome's 
concessions is itaolf fallacious ? How is it poesiblo to estimate “ tho money value of 
tho advance in rank or position ” wliioh acoruod to an officer from his payments to 
the BonuB Fund ? So far from being a pecuniary gain, his promotion, if he hold a 
staff appointment, not seldom proved a pecuniary loss. It is absolutely impossible 
for any committee in the world to flud out by any amount of calculations how many 
pounds’ worth of quickened promotion any officer gained by his previous outlay. The 
methods laid down for that ond were equally fallacious. Evon in ordinary easos the 
mere cost of purchasing tho higher rank was often incomparably greater than the im¬ 
mediate gain. To talk therefore of deducting the latter from tfie previous outlay was 
to tako away with ono hand what was offend with the other. 

And what hns been the result ? Tho awards of tho Bonus Committcos aro now 
before mo. Tho total of claims sont in from tho throe Presidencies amounts to about 
1)2.8001. The Hums granted mako up a round total of 19,0001, or rathor more than 
a fifth of tho sums claimed. This proportion holds good for oaoh of the Presidencies. 
Bnt Jet us look at individual on so*. Major Lo flallnis, an officer not remarkable for 
quick promotion, olatinod 2521. Ho gets back nothing, berauso ho is said to have 
gninod nearly twioo that sum by quickened promotion. Captain F. J. S. Vorijor, a 
subaltern of fiftoon yoara* standing, claimed nlxmt 0001 ., and got nothing, his gain by 

S 'ckonod promotion being sot down at raoro titan 10001. On tho same plea, Llout.- 
. Thorburn, a subaltern of fiftoon yearn, got nothing in return for u claim of 1001. 
Captain Pearson's small claim of 1821. won utterly swamped bv tho 1711. ploood to his 

S bit on tho sooro of increased pay and allowance*. Liout-Gol. R. M. Annualoy naked 
• iiLBi Of coureo ho aakod in vnin, hccauno tho value of tho stops gained by this 
' subaltern of aightoon yaors'standing amounted to 4G21. How tho Bengal Oora- 
o eumo to suoh a conclusion remains a mystery. Captain Hilton, ono of the 
unluokiest offioers In tho sorvico, reoovers not a penny of tho 1501. he paid in buying 
out seniors, bocauso his retirement “ took effect ” before 1801 . 

Of the 110 Bongal claimants, twenty-two are virtually told to oousidor thomsolvos 

e twice and thrico over with their special annuities, of whoso uttor disconnection 
tho BonuH question I havo already said enough. In no one case line a spodal 
annuitant rocovorod n single penny on his outlay." Instancos of hardship only lpss 
grievous might bo quotod by tuo dozen. All claims on account of bonus paid to in¬ 
valid officers hnvo of oourae been disallowed. For this and other reasons of a like 
nature, Lieut.-Col. Bouverie's claim of 426/. was cut down to 101. On the same prin¬ 
ciple, Licut.-Ool. M. Nightingale was put off with 17/., instead of 388/. In several 
instoucos, a claim made in good faith lias boon rejected for want of suffleiont proof. 
Here again wo may kg the uttor futility of any attempt to settle tho Bonus question 
by a bnlanco of pecuniary profit nud loss. In nine cases out of ten anything like 
valid proof must have been wholly wanting; for how could Indian officers havo been 
expected to foresee tho fatal oonscqueuocs of making no provision against a seemingly 
impossible danger? 

Thus it has happened that of tho 110 claims sent up from Bengal—including 
thirteen still unsettled—fifty-six have boon utterly rejected; fifteen have boon cut 
down by two-thirds and more, sometimes very much more; twenty-two havo been 
dookod of lose than two-thirds, and only four have boon settled in full. On tho Bom¬ 
bay eido tho proportion of rejected to admitted claims is about the same as in Bengal; 
in Madras it is decidedly sma l l er. In Bombay three claimants out of thirty-five, in 
Madras three out of fifty get the full amount of their claims. Everywhere one notice* 

• Hxcepi lira (.-Col K JUrvcy, wbo MtiuUy rcoeired 2Jl in return for a claim or 0861 
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the same ruthless docking upheld by reasons of the same worthless sort. I might 
safely assert that out of 195 cases, not twenty have been treated with oommon fair¬ 
ness, in the spirit of Lord Cranborne’s Parliamentary pledges, to say nothing of Hie 
larger allowance due to men who had lost, through no fault of their own, the chiof 
reward of all their past outlay. 

In proposing to ascertain how much money each oflloer “is really out of pocket in 
payments to officers who have retired,” Lord Cranbome evaded the far wider quostic 


of the amount each officer is out of pockot for want of the bonus he was entttlod in 
one shape or another to receive, as I have shown, under the Parliamentary Guarantee, 
This, and not tho amount of his own previous payments, is the question still to con- 
aider, after so mauy years of fruitless waiting. Tho money voluo of an offloer’s com¬ 
mission on the eve of his retirement, forms the only true starting-point for adjusting 
the claims of several hundred gontlcmen to the compensation they have hitherto —h»d 
in vain. No other mode of settlement con moot either the rights or tho difficulties of 
their caso. lord Cranbome’s method has practically oondemned itrelf. Unjust in 
principle, it has issued in an utter mockery of the little justice to which it made so 
large a pretension. It is impossible, as I said before, for every claimant, or even for 
two out of throe, to show “ reasonable proof" of what they actually spent in bonus pay¬ 
ments, and therefore any aohomo based on such considerations must lead to injustice 
inoro or leas swooning. The simplest method is also in this caso thn fairest. It would 
bo us easy us walking to ascertain, by comparison of tho scales adopted in different 
regiments, tire average valuo of each officer’s step, from the major down to the junior 
lieutenant. I am probably within tho mark, in roughly estimating the senior captain's 
at throo thousand pounds, tho senior lieutenant's ut ono thousand, and tire mnjor’s, 
is say, at four thousand. Lot tho amount of compensation bo fixed in all coses at 
two-thirds or ono-half of tho sums nominally duo on lire average thus indicated. Let 
ovory offloer otherwise oligiblo, who has retired from tire sorvloo siuoo 1858, tho truo 
your of amalgamation, rocslvo his full share of tho compensation thus limited, 
provided ho can sign a solemn declaration that ho has receivod nothing in tho way of 
bonus from his juniors. If ho has received Ions than tho bonus now open to him, ho 
might bo allowed to claim tho difference. All olaims should ho considered in this 
country, not in Indio, and no ono should bo rejected who hud not left tho sorvico in 
disgrace. Indian officers urn not unreasonable. All they oslc for is oommon courtesy 
and some appoumnoo of fair play. I*ot that be shown them, and tlioy will thankfully 
rscelvo whatever soltlomont of their just claims a Porliumout of honourable English¬ 
men may, on full inquiry, eoo fit to dooroo. 


Mr. Prigiiahd wished to make a remark or two with reference to Col. Phillips' 
paper, having given a groat deal of attention to the subject, and having hoard a good 
deal about it in India. IIo agreed in tho viow taken by Colonel Phillips that tho 
decision in Grromo v. Wroughton was bad law, and ho thought that that would bo ftilly 
admitted now in any oourt, if tho ease wore properly brought forward. Ho belonged 
to tho Indian or my for many yours, and he was one of those who bad suffered in oon- 
soquouoo of the amalgamation, though he never had any idea of prusocuUne; his claim 
to any bonuB. There oan be no doubt that the Bonus system was legalized; that 
system being that the juniors of every regiment should pay a oertsin sum to tho 
senior when lie retired: but tire difficulty wus, tho Indian Government having taken 
over the government of tho Company, how wo were to fix npon the Government the 
liability to mako thdfce payments now. 

Colonel Kathborjjb said the Bonus system was established at tho sarno timo that 
the Medical Fund won ostabliBhed, in order to facilitate tho retirement of Iudinn 
offloors by means of purchases by their juniors, when tho Government it»-lf had not 
tho funds at command to increase promotions to the extent necessary. That system 
continued to the time of tho amalgamation of the Indian army with the Boyal army. 
At the time of that amalgamation, a clause was specially introduoed into tho Act that 
no alteration whatever should take plaoe in respect of promotion and the advantages 
enjoyed by tho officers then in the service. As to any officer who might thereafter 
come into the servioo, power was reserved to tho Oounoil to establish any regulations 
they thought proper. Very soon after that, on entire alteration was made in the 
system of promotion by the establishment of the Staff Corps, which gave to officers 
transferred to it. promotion independently of regimental promotio n ; the result of 
whiob was that tne whole system of purchase fell to the ground. The officers there¬ 
in 
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npon applied to the Government for compensation, the Bonus system having thus 
fallen to the ground by their direct violation of the guarantee which had been given 
by Parliament. A committee, presided over by terd Oranworth, was then nppoiotod 
to inquire into the matter, which committee laid down the doctrine that notwith¬ 
standing any such guarantee, the Crown had the power of making such arrange- 
meuta as regarded the promotion of its officers as it thought proper. Tljo officers’ 
reply was, Granted you have the power, but if wc have suffered from your uso of that 
power, you should make us onnpensntion. Somo gentlemen then suggested that the 
proper way of making compensation would be that which Colonel Phillips suggested 
ut the end of his paper, at. that tho Government should como forward and pay this 
bonus. Others thought that was hardly a reasonable view of the matter. Ho (Colonel 


at. tho end of his paper, vix. that tho Government should como forward and pay this 
bonus. Others thought that was hardly a reasonable view of tho matter. Ho (Colonel 
Ratiiborne) took that view which was always taken by a Court of Equity of a nurchaso 
which could uot be earned into effect, that you must give the person the actual damage 
he hoa received, but not any prospective damage, or any advantage he might have been 
able to obtain. Ho (Colonel Euthbomo) wished to speak with all respect of a Minister 
of tho Crown, but Sir Charles Wood, in answer to the oluim made by tho officers, did 
one of tho most immoral things it was possible to do. Ho rose in bis plooa and said, 
“ Wo canuot pay any attention to this claim, because the purchnso itself was in viola- 




Directors, the Council of India, and tho Prosident of the Board of Coutrel, with 
whoso eoncimoncu tho purchase moneys had been paid, woru also persons guilty of a 
misdemeanour; for tho samo Act of Parliament which created it a inisdimionnour to 

C liaw a commission, mndo it nisi a misdemeanour to aid, abot, or assist in tho 
>uss. It was thoroioro perfectly obvious to most persons that Sir Charles Wood, 
in saying what ho did, was merely using a liguro of BpOOch; booausu, if ho hud really 
been under tho impression that ho and his predecessors, and thnso acting with him. 
had boon guilty oi a misdenwnuour in nbotfing lids system of purchuso, tlmy would 

uulor similar oiroumstunofis, oomo for an Act of 


had been guilty ot n inisdemciiuour in allotting this system of purchuso, tlmy would 
have done what was always done under similar olicumstunofcs, oomo for an Act of 
Imlornnity, to eovur Um misdeeds of tho Ministers of tho Crown and their officers. 
Instead of doing that, wlnit 8lr Charles Wood said was this," Wo have had tho advan¬ 
tage of tl>U system, mid yon luivo bought out these worn-out officers, vnu have In¬ 
creased tho oftioionc.y of our service, now it is inoonvoniont for iih to nottlo this affair, 
and therefore wo say it is a inisdumcunour.” On that view of tho matter being taken by 
Sir Olu\rk-s Wood, u gout Ionian cmne to consult him (Colonel Itathborno), and ho looked 
core fully into tho wliolo qumtiou. Ho thought it was utterly absurd to suppose that 
tho proctioo in quostion could bo a misdemeanour. Tho decision in tbo mao of Grnnno 
v. \V ronghton wont adversely to tho dorondant, owing to tho form whloh tho pleadings 
took. Imfortuimlely tho counsel for tho dorondant, instood or travoraing tho foots, 
demurred, that Is to my, tlioy admittod tho facts, but alleged that tho proctioo dis¬ 
closed by the admittod facts was not oontrary to law, and the decision wiui, that if 
tho facts wore ns stated, it was ooulrory to law. Tho roal quostion was, whether tho 
thing was done with the sanction of tho Crown or not- Tho forty-ninth of George tho 
Third, chapter 12ti, was dtreoted against the solo of commissions otliorwiHo than by a 
regulation mndo by His Majesty, and ns n matter of course a regulation mndo by tho 
Court of Director, with the approval and concurrence of the Minister, w as a regula¬ 
tion made by Iiis Mojosty. However, tho mnttor appeared to him (Colonel Rathborno) 
of such groat importance, Hint, at his suggestion, a case was laid boforo Mr. Bolt (just 
before ho was mado Attoruoy-Gcnernl), and Mr. Ilonry James, of tho Common Law 
Bar. Tlioso gontloiuou entirely concurred in the viow that there was nothing illegal 
in the Bonus system at all, that had a demurrer uot been taken, but had it boen tried 
out on tho foots, tho Bonus system would have boen hold to bo legal.* * That opinion 

• Rk pa ar» I,iror..Qu. A. Two qt**tloai liavabeen submiUed tv us: 1, 'Vhdbor Um payments 

wblcji biivp 1*1*11 mode by tie officers lu the Uimpnny’s service under “tho Bonus system "are legal 
or lltcgtl ? anil, 2, If there be any means by rlifcjh the officer* who have mods such psymonts con 
recover the mma paid by them? Upon tiioHist quuUw. thec,«o of Urtinc v. Wrougtiton.2* L I. Ex 2*5 
Is an nutliorliy ilut such payment* arc illegal, or rather the dictum of Mr. lUren Marlin is Ui be so eon- 
struod. The caso Itself did not dlrretly dotermlno fbe question involved. Id ibnl cw* an action was 
brought on o bond 10 secure the rapymenl of money loot, for the pniroeo of contributing to the fund to be. 
paw to a cluing officer. A plea was pleaded, Kilting out some or ihe facts In this aae, but nllw'jig that 
the money was corruptly 1*1*1. To this pica Utsrv. was n demurrer. Before tic demurrer wa* beanl the 
Issue, of fust wero tried. Ihe learned Judge at the trial held that the plea was not proroJ in fact, »i>j 
Kilbout lenvlag any question to tlw jury, illrccKvl a verdict for the plaintiff. A moUon for n new trial 


Without leaving any question to tlw jury, dirccitd a verdict for the plaintiff. A 
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was duly forwarded to the Government. On that, and on other grounds, no doubt. 
Lord Cronborne decided to abandon altogether tho plea of illegality, and to make a 
settlement of the claims. Everyone who knew anything of Lord Oranborne could 
not but believo that he was a man of the highest honour and principle, and there 
could he no doubt that his intention at the time was to make as fair a settlement as 
possible of tho claims, and, as far ns his Despatch of the 8th of August, 18GG, went, 
there was not much to complain of in it; but, unfortunately, the following clauso 
(Clause 16) was inserted in it“ On the other hand, the Committee will estimate the 
value in money of the advance in rank and position which accrued to the officer from 
the abovo arrangement, and will debit him therewith.” Tho whole of tho mischief 
which hod since been occasioned had been owing to thnt clause. He (Colonel Rath- 
borne) believed, if the thing were put before the Government by the Association in a 
fair and reoaonahlo wav, tho matter might be settled, and u good understanding might 
be arrived at. Unfortunately, Urn Government seem to hnve liocn labouring under 
this misapprehension ; they supposed thnt, because a man got an odvanco in runic and 

C mition, ho ought to he debited with the pay ho rocclvod in respect of thnt; but they 
rgot that when a man was promoted, ho hnd the higher duties to perform, and higher 
expenses to contribute to in the way of mess funds, bund hinds, and different other 
funds, and thnt tho additional money 1 m received was not n sum to bo deducted, but 
usurn which ho had already fairly earned by his services. If that unfortunate clause 
had beon omitted, and it tho Government had simply said, Wo will give these men book 
what they have actually subscribed on tho faith of tills guarantee without any in¬ 
terest, but without deducting wlint they have received for thoir eorvloea, that would 
have boon n proper and fuir ending to tho matter, Tho foundation on which tho 
officers rested til sir olaira was this, tliut tho oollapso of tho Bonus system was canted 
by Government’s violating a Parliamentary gunmuteo that tho syste m of promotion 
should not bo altered. Had not tho system of promotion boon altered, tho system of 
purchase would have gone on ns before, but in oonsoquonoc of that alteration tho system 
had fallen through, and on that ground thoy wore entitled to tho compensation they 
sought. 

The Ciiaikman suggested thnt Oolonol Kathbomo, in conjunction with Colonel 
Phillip, should draw up a memorial to tho Government, sotting forth tho injustice of 

Colonel ItATjinoiiKn stntod that, a memorial, sotting out tho wholo of tho ooso, had 
been sent in. 

Mr. PniOHAOD staled thut Colonel Sykes was going to bring the mattor before tho 
House of Commons. 

Tho Okairuan suggested thnt Colonel Hothbomo ami Colonel Phillips should 
communicnto with Colonel Sykes on the innttor. 

A vote of thanks was passed to Oolonol Phillips for his pnpor. 

and the demurrer were nrgi>e<l together, oral tho Court of Exchequer, by IU Judgment, determined Uiet If 
tho averment In the plea wore Iran, It. was a gnod pica, aiut that therefore tbn Uauc retard upon It should 
have beeu left to tho Jury. A new trial was therefore directed. But the pica alleged that tbo irsmactlon 
was a corrupt one, and, for the purpose* of demurrer, till* •«. of nccmlty assumed to he true. What 
would have been the Judgment of tbe Court ir three words had been struck out, or If the Jury had twgatlvsd 
them, as doubtless any Jury would, la but a matter ot conjecture. Even to Uie extent to which the esse 
determines the question Involved, we have grave doubts whether It would on farther o>p*id«iration be bold 
to bn good law. The tendency of tbn common law, and also of (lie statutes affecting tbe subject (24 
Geo. Ill., c. 2B i 33 0eo. III. a Bat 40 Geo. III. c. 128) Is to control the rorrnpt sale of office* and com¬ 
missions. In this o**c «e doubt whether there has been any sale or transfer In llio sense contemplated by 
the statutes. Neither In letter or spirit does tire retiring offiocr sell or (minder hit ojuimUdon. He 
receive* a sum of money which is more In tbe nature of superannuation allowance than the price of a enle. 
In this case, also, wbst lias occurred has been expressly (auctioned both by tbe Board of Directors and by 
the Governor-General of India. We presumo that. In thoir Judgment, no illegal nc*. has been committal, 
ond certainly their approval negatives oil Idea ol tbo transnutlon having been corrupt Wo Incline, there¬ 
fore, to be of opinion thut if an opportunity occurs for reviewing the decision of the Court of Exchequer, 
the dicta In the Judgment referred to will not be concurred In. and that “ tbe Bonus system " will he hold 
to be legal. It certainly must be so regarded in faro contender. We arc of opinion that there I* no 
remedy either at law or In a Ctourt of Equity for thore we are udvlalng. There was no express contract 
with the Government, or anr of Its departments, and certainly those who received tbe money cannot bo 
called upon to refund It. (Signed) John Ror.r (now Sir John Bolt, Attornoy-Uenernl).—II. Jamks. 
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MEETING, FRIDAY, MARCH 8, 1870. 

W. S. FITZW1LLIAM, Esq., in the Oiuir. 


The following Paper was read by William Taylkr, Esq. 

The Delay of Justice to Indian Appellants in England; its Causes, Consequences, 
and possible Remedy. 

Tub subjeot which I have selected for consideration this evening does not, I fear, 
oomprise those element*! of general or special interest which have characterized ao 
many of the papers read on former occasions by members of this Association. It 
is, however, a subject which affects the comfort, the happiness, and the welfare of 
many thousands in India, end is, as it appears to me, peculiarly fitted for the con¬ 
sideration of our Society, because, while the evil is admitted, and the remedy, if not 
easy, is far from difficult, it iB just ono of those matters which is not likely to bo 
effectually dealt with unless it bo seriously pressed upon the attention of the autho¬ 
rities. The subject, os already intimatod in the Association's curd, is, “ The Delay 
of Justice to Indian Appellants in England, its Oauww, OonacquuiicoH, and po«»iblo 
Remedy.” This question, which has for many years imst boon canvassed and dis¬ 
cussed in private circles, lias, within the last few months, attracted public attention. 
Some short time ago, I think in Juno or July last, Mr. W. Forsyth, un eminent mem¬ 
ber of tho bar, practising in tho Privy Council, addrossod tho following luttor to tho 
»Times’: 


Hm,—I wish to call attention to tho state of appeals from tho East Indies, before 
tho Judioial Committee of tho Privy Council. It is a matter which nffocto tho in- 
to rests of I BO millions of the native subjects of tho Crown, and affects also tho credit 
of Great Britain, to whom those nativos look for tho spoody administration of justice 
in tho Court of tho lust resort. The number of Indian appeals in which the rooords 
have already arrived at tho Council Ofllco sinoo tho 1st of January, 18<I9, from Cnloutta 
and Agra nlono. is thirty-nino. Tho numbor that nrrivod tho preceding yoar, from 
the aamo localities*, was forty. It is well known, that after the admission of an appeal 
to tho Quoon in Council by tho Oourts in Indiu, a period of four or five yoarB gone- 
rally olapscs boforo tho record roaches this country, that being tho arorago timo occu¬ 
pied in completing tho translations, from tho want of a sufficient staff of translators, 
and transmitting the reoords to England. Talcing, thoreforo, an avorago of fifty or 
sixty appeals from Calcutta and Agra yearly, distributed ovor tho five years that in- 
torvuuo between tho admission and transmission of an appeal, it follows that tlioro 
nro from 250 to 800 Indian appeals from tho Prosidonoy of Bengal now waiting for 
transmission to England; anil I am assured, on competent authority, that this, In 

B t of fact, is about tho actual uumber. Now, taking the list of cnai’H before tho 
cial Committee for tho sittings In November, 1808, and in February and Juno 
last year, I find that in Fobruary, 18G9, out of tho thirty-nine Indian appeals thon 
down for hearing, twonty-two woro remanets from the preoeding November sitting, 
and two of thoso still remain to be heard at the prosont sitting. There are in tho 
present list seventeen remaueta (I speak only of Indian anpeula\ from tho last sitting 
in February, and the number of appeals from India set down for hearing at the pre¬ 
sent sitting is tbirty-niuo ont of u total list of fifty-six cases. It is, of oourso, obvious 
that there must ngoin bo soveral rouinnots which cannot bo heard till noxt November. 
This, surely, is not a satisfactory state of things. I need not say that no blame what¬ 
ever attaches lo the Judiciul Committee of the Privy Council; it would be impertinent 
in me to speak In praise of a tribunal which is abovo all eulogy. Nothing con exceed 
tho quickness with which business i9 there dispatched, except the patience with which 
causes ore heard, and the legal acumen with which they are decided; but the Court 
is not a permanent Court, and sits only, on on overage, tliruo times a year. It has to 
hear and decide appeals from all our colonies, besides thoso from the East Indies, and 
apfwals from the Courtrif Admiralty and the Kccleeiaeticul Courts: and, as may easily 
be believed, is overwhelmed with work. It is clearly impossible to get through it in 
a satisfactory manner with the present organization of the Court, notwithstanding the 
great abilities and unwearied industry of its unpaid members. Formerly, the number 
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of appeals from India waiting for hearing, was so great, that the Act 3 and 4 William 
IV., cap. 41, was passed, whereby the duty was imposed upon the East India Com¬ 
pany ol appointing agents for the appellants and respondents respectively, and seeing 
that Ihe causes were set down for nearing. At that time there wan, if my memory 
serves me right, an arrear of 400 Indian appeals in this country. That Act, however, 
was afterwards renealed. But this does not touoli the question that constitutes the 
real difficulty, lnere is no lack of active and intelligent agonts in England whose 
interest it is to get appeals from India set down and heard as quickly as possible; but 
expedition, at present, is not possible, and agents and suitors are alike disheartened 
by the weury tedium of the law’s delay. To send an appeal to England from India 
is like casting bread upon the waters, in hopes of finding it after “ many days ”—and 
many they are, indeed. It is surely uot fair in a groat and wealthy empire like Groat 
Britain, that such a condition of things should continue to exist, Thera is un obvious 
remedy, which, to prevent tho possibility of misconstruction, I forbear to specify; but 
I trust those few remarks may attract the attention of thosa with whom reels the 
responsibility of devising tho best modo of securing tho Bpecdy administration of 
justioe here, to suitors from tho distant dependencies of tho Crown. 

What offset this lottor had upon tho authorities I cannot say, but some inquiries 
wore, I understand, domi-offloially rondo; and shortly after, Sir Charles Wingfield, 
who is ever ready to afford his aid in uintiers couuuuted with tho interest of India, 
nuked a question in the House of Commons, us to whether any moans had been, or 
would bo, adopted to oxpodilc the tronsmiwiou of the records of uppoal. This question, 
it is obvious, referred only to tho delay wbtoli talcos placo t» India ns specially set 
forth in Mr. Forsyth’s letter, an important quostlon, but one which bus only indirect 
connection with tho subject of this paper. It is, of course, difficult to surmise, in tho 
absence of neoumto information on tho subject, to wlint uxtout tho Courts in India nro 
answerable for the delay of which Mr. Forsyth complain*. With respect to Madras 
and Bombay, I bavo no statistics at nil. The litigation in Bombay is either much 
smaller io nraount or fur lowi intense In olmractor than iu any other Presidency, for 
few, very few, cases reach tho Privy Council. As regards Madias ulso, the cases are 
few In numhor compared with those from Bengal, uud I linvo just rood a paragraph 
extraotod from a journal of that Presidency, iu which, with wliut amount of jiwlioo I 
cannot say, Mr. Forsyth’s Imputations of delay are " Indignantly repudiated.'’ Thoro 
remains Bongal, which, from the numbor of cases that couie from that Prosideucy, 
must, if delinquent thoro is, bo tho principal offendor. 

Now the appeals from tho Punjab, Lucknow, uud N.W. Provinces, all of which 
aro in tho Bongal Prosidonoy, are at. present few in number, though doubtless, under 
the fostering oucouragcmout of our Courts, and tho fruitful oxoitions of our Legislature, 
they will in duo timo bo decorously multiplied. With regnrd to Calcutta, I have 
myself no very elevuied idea of tho promptitudo or'dispatch with which tho work of 
tho High Court is porformod, and have littlo doubt that an injunction from tho Homo 
Government would havu groat offcct in expediting its proceedings. But I am bound 
to say that, from tho information before mo, the delay for which there is the least 
excuse or justification, and for which there is tho easiest reraody, takes place in this 
country. In India the work of translation, and generally of printing, Una to bo dono; 
and, when the voluminous character of tho rooords in most Indian cases is regarded, 
and it is remembered that thoro are many such records to be translated at the same 
timo, it is not impossible that some plausible excuse may be given for the delay that 
occurs. Translation is ulways n tedious work, especially tho translation of accounts, 
and memoranda, uud documents, illegibly written with bud ink on worse papor, and 
it would be a matter of some difficulty to say what time such translation, if accu¬ 
rately performed, would occupy. 

Moreover, in India, the litiguuts themselves, their agents and vnhoelB are constantly 
present, to urge the expedition of tho work in tho Indian Courts, nud Iuito their remedy 
m case of neglect, by representation to the Court itself. 

It is not, therefore, with this part of the subject that I at present propose' to deal, 
except, in so far that, if the East India Association determine upon making any repre¬ 
sentation to the Sccrelary of State in regard to the principal matter before it, a desire 
may be incidentally expressed that injunctions Bhould be issued to the Indian Courts 
to expedite the transmission of all cases as far as possible. But the root of the evil, 
and that which, it appears to me, gives the Iudiun litigants just cause of complaint, is 
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tho inadequacy of the judicial machinery in England to dischar 
Indian public, and il is to this point that! would wish to direct tl 


its duties to the 
special attention 


E r reached the Privy Council Offioe from Calcutta and Agra, and the number that 
been received during the whole previous year of 1868 . I may now ndd, that 
during tho remaining months of 18G0, forty-nine cases have been reoeived, making the 
total, for 1869 only, no less than eighty-eight, so that tho calculation mado by Mr. 
Forsyth of tho average number of appeals actually lxanging fire between tho date of 
decision in India and arrival in England is rather below than above the mark. 

It is doubtless known to the members of this Aswxriation that the Court of final 
appeal for oil cases coming from India and the colonies of Great Britain is tho Judicial 
Committee of Her Majesty’s Privy Council. 

It were needless to add that with the character and competency of the individual 

e s who compose tho Court no fault can possibly be found, ana I lmvo reason to 
that all who, in the capacity of client, counsel, solicitor, or agent, have had any 
connection with it, are unanimous in thoir satisfaotiou with tho proceedings, and grate¬ 
ful for the care and patience with which tho pleadings ore listened to. But this Court, 
unhappily, dispenses its benefits during three short terms, or sittings, in the year; ana 
1 rnving, during those brief and tantalizing intervals, to dispose of a vast amount of 
work—all tho appeals, in short, of all kiuils from British dependencies—it is neces¬ 
sarily compelled to leavn undone that which ought to be clone. 

I do not hero wish to trespass on your patlenco with any dry statistical tablo of 
cases sot down, heard, and left unheard, and, in foot, I have found it difficult to pro- 


i—it is necos- 


I do not I tore wish to trespass on your patlenco with any dry statistical tablo of 
cases sot down, heard, and left unheard, and, in foot, I have found it difficult to pre¬ 
pare such table, with sufficient uccuraoy to warrant its being placed on record. I will 
merely, therefore, obaorvo that in February and Mnroh, 1869, tho Court sat for twenty 
day*; thirty-nino cases, many of them being remanota of tho past yonr, were sot down 
for hearing, of which twenty only were hoard, and nineteen roraalnod unheard ; that 
of tho nineteen (tho remanots of February and March) only twelve were decided at tho 
next sittings in June and July; and thus seven remained over from February to 
Doocmbor, a period of ton moatlm. Again, in February of the present year, tho Court 
wit for tho hearing of Indian appeals for twenty-one days; twenty-two ousos wore sot 
down for hearing, of which thirteen only were decided, and of thoso cloven wore 
ram*nets from former sittings. Now, without wishing to moke any Invidious com¬ 
parison botweeu this and any other Oonrt, or to nggrnvnte the fact of this number of 
ounce remaining undeeidod. I think I urn justified in pointing out that if tho Court 
could hnvo sat for ono, or at the most two months more in tho twelve, this vexatious 
and hamstring delay—entailing, as it neoossarily must, disappointment, anxiety, and 
expenso upon all tho parties oonccmcd—might liavo boou entirely avoidod, and a clean 
lilu attained to tho satisfaction of all concerned, and not tho least, I apprehend, to that 
of tiro learned judges thomsolvos. 

Having now laid before tho meeting nil iho statistical information which I have 
I-con able to collect, and which bears in any way upon tho objeot in view, I would 
wish to add a fow words on tho general question of delay of justice. 

We nrc all familiar with tiro udago bis dat qui cito dal, and If over there wna n 
subject io which tho principle of that world-wide maxim applies it is to tho proceedings 
of a Court of Justico. This has indeed been ovor bo acutely fell, that it lias given rise 
to a follow saying of some antiquity, in which, paradoxical as it may appear, there is 
much truth, viz. that “ Speedy wrong is butter than tardy justico.” Auu if these out¬ 
ward indications of popular feeling of different ngos of tho world aro applicable to any 
country in tho univorae, they are so par excellence to British India. 

Thoso who ore acquainted with the character of tho natives of India, aro well aware 
that litigation in them is a passion, of which the never-ending excitement fills up the 
vacuum of minds uuoecupiod by ought hut frivolous pursuits or unmeaning recreations, 
and that this ruling passion is, in the case of the wealthy, fostered and encouraged by 
thousands for their own interested purposes. It would, perhaps, be almost impossible 
for an Englishman to conceive, and certainly hopeless for one to set forth, the variety 
and extent of intrigue, trickery, and fraudulent machinations, which are tho invari¬ 
able ooncomitante of a heavy suit in India, on ono side or the other, moBt probably on 
both. 

But, irrespective of this feature of actual litigation, the more fact of a dispute 


thousands for their own interested purposes. It would, perhaps, 1 
for an Englishman to conceive, and certainly hopeless for ono to; 
and extent of intrigue, trickery, and fraudulent machinations, w 
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between ltu-ge proprietors of land, especially on a question of succession or inheritance, 
being even in prospect, is in itself sufficient to set in motion a machinery of mischief, 
which those only can appreciate who have hod opportunities of special observation. In 
the first place, the mere doubt as to the ultimate issue of the controversy ut once dis¬ 
turbs the relations between landlord and tenant, superior aud subordinate, master and 
servant, perhaps father and son. The agents of both parties, from mere greed of gain, 
and in the hope of pocketing some of tne money, which circulates more freely than 
even at Bridgewater election, exert their utmost efforts to stimulate foud and imbitter 
the antagonism of the rival parties: the manipulation and counter-manipulation of 
witnesses commences, and is carried on to an extent that is scarcely credible. Docu¬ 
ments arc prepared or altered, money is scattered brood-cast, and a general disorgani¬ 
zation of local society takes place. But, in addition to tlieae neceuary evils, which, it 
may he said, occur, to more or less extout, in other countrice on tlio occasion of a dis¬ 
pute for broad acres, or largo possessions, there is one special evil in India peculiar to 
the country, and one for which the Government itself is mainly responsible. I refer 
to the Amlah, or ministerial officers of the Judges’ Courts. These men, who are 
attached in numbers, on small and scandalously inadequate salaried, to each Court or 
offleo, are natives of the country, of more or lew intelligence and education. They 
discharge tho various duties of clerk, registrar, copyist, sheriff, reader, deposition 
writer, &o., are always in attendance in tho Court, its side-rooms, corners, and purlieus, 
and themselves form a phalanx of obstructive and intriguing satellitn*. who, visibly or 
invisibly, influonco In some way or the other evory part of tho proceedings. 

When, therefore, a suit is instituted, or oven when it is In prospect, the first thing 
to bo dono is to lubrioate tho palms of tho Amlah I a process which Is zealously per¬ 
formed by both parties, but I nood not sny most effcolunlly by tlio ricliost. Ami tho 

C uss is not oouflnod to a fow of tho prlnoipul officers, but is oxtonded throughout 
ontiro regiment, down to tho lowest foot-ooldior. This, os may well bo imagined, 
forms a terriblo addition to tho illegitimate charges ontuiled by litigation; but it is 
simply indispensable. For every witness who is examined—for ©very copy that is 
nskod for, or given—for ovury petition that is put In—feosnro extorted, and woo to the 
deluded party who hesitates to pay I or attempts to denounce tho practico of extortion. 
Urnlor such ciroumstancos as these, it may eesilv bo imagined that ovory day's delay, 
whuthor iu India or England, is a source of injury and wrong to tlio suitors, nnd 
(what is of great Importance) specially «o to tlio honest suitor, who. in addition to 
being disturbed In Ills possession, or deprived of his properly, is victimized by ruinous 
extortion. 

Now, when wo toko into consideration tho painftil results of delay—ns I lmvo 
oiideavourod to portray thorn—and find that aftor curoh have reached this oountry, 
translated, printed, mid ripo for decision, they frequently hnng-flro for yours before 

S ure heard nnd dooided—- that tho committee appointed on behalf of Ilor Majesty to 
cr juatico to hor appellants sits only for a fow days iu tho oourso of tlio year— 
that these sittings aro sometimes unexpectedly interrupted by tho noccwary nbsoneo 
of one or other of tho judges—and that Unis, after tlio long delay in India, and the 
further intormediato delay in England, many cases ripe for judgment are further post¬ 
poned from sitting to sitting, solely owing to the inadoquaoy of tho Court spocially 
provided for their adjudication—it is impossible to resist tho oonoluslon that a para¬ 
mount duty is neglected, that tho justioe 6f tlio Crown is impugnod, and a groat injury 
unwittingly inllioted on Her Majesty’s subjects In India. . 

Having now briefly touched upon tbo two first portions of my subject, I proceod to 
offer a fow observations on tho third head, tit. tho possiblo remedy for this evil. I 
have already observed, that with tlio character and competency of tlio individual judges 
of the Court 110 conceivable fault can bo fouud. But wliothor the constitution of tho 
Court is the best adapted for the purpose for which it is appointed, may, pcrlinps, bo a 
matter of doubt. 

For all questions connected with tho broad and general principles of law or equity, 
and not containing any technical points of Hindoo or Mahomodnn law, the special 
customs of Indian society, or tho rules of local legislation, no doubt the Court is all that 
can bo desired; and it is unquestionable that the presence of eminent judges of rhe 
highor English Courts adds weight and dignity to tlicir proceedings. But it may fairly 
be doubted whether in cases which involve important and doubtful questions of Oriental 
law, the ncresmry inexperience of these vory judges does not throw too much jiowor 
into the hauds of a colleague, who, from Ids long experience and practical acquaintance 
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with such subjects, speaks, oven in consultation, with oracular authority. This, how¬ 
ever, is only an incidental poiut, and one which, should any re-construction of the 
Judicial Committee take place, would probably not escape the notice of the authorities. 
At present all I would wish to point out is, that the obvious and easy remedy for the 
crying evils entailed by the delay of justice, is the constitution of a permanent Court 
of five or throe paid .judges, the majority of those judges being men oonversaut with 
the principlcu of Hindoo and Mnhomedan law, and personally acquainted, If possible, 
with India, its peculiarities, its people, and its laws, and thus specially qualified, in 
addition to their other excellences, to deal of their own knowledge with thoso im¬ 
portant questions whioh come before them. 

Such a Court, sitting at fixed intervals for six months in the year, would keep 
down tho on sea aa they become ripe for hearing; promptitude of decision here would 
re-act upon the Courts, tho parties in Indio, and thoir agents In England; a great 
scandal would bo romovod, and extensive distress and demoralization prevented. For 
the organization of snob a Court materials are ever at hand. At this moment there 
are eminent men at the Her of the Privy Council who might bo selected by acclama¬ 
tion for tho post; while tho Bench of tho High Court in India is constantly throwing 
off experienced and able judges, who would bo, if necessaiy, available to fill the 
vacancies whioh might take placo. 

I may here mention that, within tho last fow days, a petition has boon presented 
to the Lord Chancellor on behalf of most of tho principal solicitors and agents engaged 
in the conduct and monagcmoul of Indian and Colonial appeals, soliciting the adop¬ 
tion of somo such measure as that whioh I have now taken the liberty of pointing out. 
This movement bniug strictly professional, may bo possibly lookod at as made partly, 
ut least, lu tho interest of the petitioners. What I wish to suggest is in tho interest of 
tho natives who have tho misfortune to ho involved iu litigation. 

I havo dcacribod a state of things—" Qua ipu miUrrima vidi et quorum para maffiu i 

C " I have, in foot, witnessed tho misery, nay, even tho ruin eutailod by protracted 
•suits, and I fool strongly that tho acceleration of tho mnohinory of justioo would 
bo a groat boon and signal blessing to tho people of India. I, therefore, at tho cloao 
of tliis paper, toko the liberty of proposing that a deputation bo appointed to wait 
upon tho Secretory of State for tho muposo of laying tho matter before him, and re¬ 
questing his Greco’s assistance and support; or, at loast, that a moraorial on tho 
subject bo presented Vo his Grace by tho Couucil of tho Association. 


Sir Ciiahmm WiJKUUKLD said: I havo not had tho udvantogo of hearing all Mr. 
Taylor's pajwr, and I do not know whether ho lias givon tho number of uosm standing 
for decision hero, and tho leugth of time which usually elapses before on appeal is 
hoard at tho Privy Council. Not knowing what thoso figures nro, I cannot very wall 
form a judgment os to tho extent to which tho ovll hai gone; but I quite agroo that 
thure should bo a greater dispatch in deciding thoso appeals, and I agree in all Mr. 
Taylor bus mid «« to the litigiousnoss of tho notivos, and the disposition to appeal lo 
this oountry. With regard to n doputntion or a merpoiiol to tho Dtilco of Argyll on 
the subject, when I see Mr. Taylor's paper iu print and tho figures iu it, I shall bo 
better able to oomo to a conclusion on that point. I agroo with 0110 good suggestion 
made by Mr. Taylor, that tho Indian element in the Privy Council should bo onlargod, 
that there should be imjorted into it some of tho judges who hove retired, and who 
are now in England, men who havo filled high judicial situations in India, whoso 
knowledge of Indian luw and customs would bo very valuable in the Privy Council, 
I do not know the number of judges that ordinarily sit. Mr. Taylor says that tho 
Privy Council do not sit a sufficient number of days iu tho year to get through the 
work. I consider that is rather a dolicate question, to ask tho Privy Council to sit 
more days in tho year. Mr. Taylor, us I understand, proposes that there should bo 
a paid Court, that should sit sufficiently long to get through the oases. Tho paid Court 
would have to 1* paid by India, and tlio burdens on India at this moment are bo 
heavy that I do not think there would bo the least cliauco of any further charge 
being sanctioned by tho Home Government. 

Mr. Tatlrb.—I believe the funds could be very easily provided. 

Mr. Dbnt.—S urely for a crying evil there must be tho means of finding a remedy. 

Sir CnAKiiX8 WiNarumD.—The finances of India are in such a depressed stato that 
I think the mere fact of coming to Government at this moment with a demand 
entailing expenditure of money would be sufficient to ensure its rejection. 
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Mr. Tayleb. —Yea, if it is proposed to oorao from tlie Exchequer; but I believe 
means could bo found of providing poid judges that would not burden the Exchequer. 

Sir Charles Wingfield. —However, the subject is one that deserves consideration. 
It is a great grievance to tho people of India that tlicro should be such delay and 
such frightful expense in these Privy Council Appeals, but it is a subject which I 
think requires a great deal of consideration os to how we should move in it. 

Mr. Tayleb.— The Lord Chancellor is at this moment submitting some goneral 

S i of judicial arrangements, but we have heard that the Privy Council is the only 
rt ho does not moan to touch. 

Sir Chaiujis Wingfield.— If a form of memorial were drawn up and circulated 
among the Council of the Association, alterations or modifications might then be 
suggested in it. I think the subject should be approached with a little caution. I 
have not tukon any note of the figures, so that l do not know what period elnpaes 
between the timo that a Petition of Appeal is lodged in Iudia and the case being 
heard in England. 

Mr. Tati.rr.—T wo, three, or four yonrs; but a great pert of that is due to delay 
on the part of agents and solicitors. But why is that? There is so much procras¬ 
tination and delay that it acta and re-acts on all who are oonoerned in an appeal. A 
party in India will Ray, my caao is not likely to oome on for threo or four years, aud 
so ho does not aoud homo tho funds. Dcluy propagates delay. If there wore a per¬ 
manent Court, every case oouiiug homo would bo decided within a year; now they 
take throe or four years. 

Sir Chaki.kh WiNoriKi.n.—If tho cases wero hoard more speedily, you think the 
papers would bo transmitted mors speedily? 

Mr. Tatluu.—N o question of it. 

Sir Charles WDwiaU).—Tho blanio docs not rest with tho Cburta in India ■*> 

much. 

Mr. Tayleb.— There is delay thero also; but it is difficult to got good translators, 
and translation is a very tedious and laborious matter, and they print sunorllnous 
papers. Thero con be no question that the work might bo done quicker if a larger 
stall' woro employed. 

Sir Oharim Wingfield.—I think we shall bo in a bottor position to decide what 
coureo to take whuu this paper has been circulated. It appears to mo that tho ftvet 
of tho Judioial Commlttoo of tho Privy Connell rendering their services without 
being paid, entitles them to some little regurd and Indulgence. You cannot prom 
men to sit constantly for months in tho your if you do not pay thorn, hut when you 
Como to constitute a paid Court. I foresee thero would bo immediate objection raised 
to that. Howovor, tho subject is certainly very dosorving of our best attention, and 
there could bo no objection, if wo agreed on tho wording of tho memorial, to tho 
sending of such a memorial to tho Duke of Argyll. It may not meet with oonour- 
ronco. I do not anticipate muoh succobb for it, but still it is a Bubjoct wo may vory 
properly lay before him. 

Six. Dent.—I am sure we must all foul vory much indebted to Mr. Taylor for 
bringing this subioct forward. It clearly is a vory fearful griovunoe, and I thiuk wo 
cannot T»c wrong in plnoing it before the proper authorities, leaving thorn to find tho 
remedy. I bavo very little doubt that tho making the grievance publlo by thiB Asso¬ 
ciation will attmot notice in tho proper qnartor, and willprobnbly lead to its boing 
remedied. But though those gentlemen who sit in the Privy Council ore not paid 
specially for this duty, they aro all highly ponsiouod officers. True, they have 
thoir duties in the House of Lords to attend to. The Lords Justices have their own 
Courts to attend to, and I should say they are not in their right places when attend¬ 
ing tho Privy Council (hear, hoar), and if a Court cannot be got together without 
summoning tho Lords Justioes, thero is clearly something wrong. With an empire 
like India, ns Mr. Taylor pointed out, with 180 millions of inhabitants, it ib monBtrouB 
that there should not be a proper Appellate Court, and that appeals from India should 
be merely tacked on to appeals from all the Colonics- I think wo cannot be vory far 
wrong, when an appropriate memorial has been drawn up, in going to tbe proper 
quarter with that memorial. Probably a deputation would be the bent mode of 
enforcing attention to the matter, because, if a memorial is merely presented, it may 
bo read and put aside, and a written answer sent, but I think a deputation genoraliy 
adds force to a memorial. 

Major Evans Bell.— I will briefly refer to one aspect of the subject which I think 
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ought not to be left entirely without discussion in tho Association, looking at tho 
matter with a view to tho interests of the people of India, and that is, instead of 
looking to seo whether wo can find a remedy by altering the constitution of the Court, 
whether we ought not to Question the existence of such a Court at all. Why should 
ft wealthy litigant ho enabled to drag his opponent across a whole continent, a dis¬ 
tance of thousands of miles, to England, and to force him to employ the most expen¬ 
sive process possible, into which I need not enter (for I am not acquainted wilb the 
technical details), in order to have another appeal. Is not that after all a good maxim 
to which Mr. Tayler referred, that “Speedy wrong is better than tardy right," and 
would not litigants in India prefer perhaps an inferior quality of iustice in the High 
Courts of the Presidencies, to justice administered by the first judges in the world in 
London ? (Hoar, hoar.) Is it possible that the Association can draw up any form of 
memorial on tho subject without having carefully considered that part of tho question, 
which I confess, being by no moans well acquainted with tho matter, I should liko 
to hear discussod by thoso better qualified to deal with it than myself. 

Mr. J. D. Bei.l.—T hough not a member of this Association, l am very glad to have 
au opportunity of attending upon this occasion, because the subject which Mr. Tayler 
has Drought leforo you to-nignt is one which I haro paid very great attention to for 
n considerable time. Previous to my absoluto return from Indlu^ that is to say, about 
tbreo and o-half years ago, for two or threo years I wont backwards and forwards 
between England end India: remaining in India during the odd weather, and ooming 
back in tho hot weather. I had seen a littlo of tho Privy Oounoil practice, and I 
wished to find out, ns much as I possibly could, what tho feelings of our nativo fellow- 
Mibjects wero with regard to appeals to England. I approach this subject, therefore, 
not in a hurried way, but with a very careful consideration of tho matter. I shall 
commence by giving an answer to tho gontlomnu who has just addressed you. nnd 
which is an answer whloh, I think, every nativo gontlemnn hore will agree with mo 
In. If I am wrong lu my view of what tho fcolinjr of nativo gontlemnn ou tho subjaot 
is, tlioy will correct mo; if I am right, thoy will support mo; and it is this—that 
there is a prlnoiplo iustillod into tho native mind that the fountain of justice is tho 
Queen ; that tho Quoon is a person wire is supported by men of tho highest talent 
that she oen command, and thatsho is the person to whom they havn a right to appeal. 
(Hoar, hoar.) I haro novor yet spoken to any native gentleman on this subjoot, who 
has not immediately said, "If you abolish tho appeal to tho Queen In Council, tho 
suitors will not bo satisfied that thoy hsre exhausted all tho remedies that thoy have." 
I appeal to native goutlomon to say whether I am right or not. If I tun wrong, then 
it is an impression that has boon wrongly formod in my mind after discussing tho 
matter with a groat mnuy gontlomcn who have had great experience in India. If I 
am right, it is noccssary that that Court of Appeal should sustain tire very highest 
character thut a Court cau sustain. Wo havo at present about ns oxecllent a Court as 
wo could have, provided wo oould have tho judges regularly attending in it. I shull 
approach presently the question of tho paymont of thoOrert, and I think, Mr. Chair¬ 
man, that Sir Charles Wingflold and others who havo to discuss nnd consider this 
matter, will think that what I havo to luy before yon is worthy of great consideration. 
I start, witli this preposition, thut no man will thoroughly work—and that it is not 
right to call upon n man thoroughly to work—unless you pay him for the special aor- 
vioe ho does. There are men who liavo toilod in tho judicial seivioe of this country, 
and who havo tolled iu tho judicial service of Iudin, who are well entitled to retire on 
their pension; nnd who ought to havo their retirement unbroken by anything save 
tho happy enjoyments of classical or other amusements, and it is not right to toko a 
man with a retiring pension, bo it the 5000/. of tho Chancellor, bo it the 2000/. of tho 
Chief Justioe, or the 1500/. a year of a Puisne Judge, and call upon him to servo, as 
I know one of tho retired Indian judges has done, for nearly 120 days in the year, 
sitting in Court, and working at judgments, and looking up cases; for, remember, it is 
not only the sitting in Court that those judges have to do, but they have to consider 
their judgments, and to refer to the oases that have been oited by couusel; and thoy 
have work to do out of Court that people who imagine that thoy havo nn easy time of 
it have no conception of. I believe no man con do his duty iu sitting in the Indian 
Anpcal Court and deciding the cases properly, unless ho works a third of the year. I 
nsk you, is that fair? After a man has toiled in India for years, lie comes home ex- 

e ing to bo rowardod for his toil, and the honour is thrown upon him of sitting in 
Privy Council, tho greatest honour a man can have. For tho honour’s snko ho 
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goeB; but is honour the only thing he ought to be reworded with ? I do not, myself, 
see any fairness in asking a man to work unless you pay him for his work. It may 
be said it is a difficult question, considering the present state of Indian finances. I 
do not think so, for this reason-Taking Calcutta alone, there are at present uader- 

K g a coarse of incubutiouabout 100 appeals. By undergoing a course of incubation 
tun thin—the egg has been laid in the shape of a Petition to the Court for leave to 
appeal to Her Majesty in Connell; that egg has to bo hatched, and it will take a very 
long timo being hatched, and in the oourao of that hatching great oxponoo will be 
incurred, a gruit deal more than if it was to be hatched under tho system which I 
hope you will be the means of introducing by your representations to the Govern¬ 
ment. Remember that the amount in dispute in every appeal must be at least 1000/., 
except in vory extraordinary cases. I believe in the average of appeals the amount is 
about 5000/.; but tnke for tho sake of argument 1000/. as the umount of each appeal. 
You have 400 appeals ut this present moment arrived or expected from Oolcutta alone, 
thoHn 400 appeals represent 400,0001. at the very minimum. Mr. Taylor remarked, 
and I ugroo with him, that the fuot of au appeal being pending disturbs tho whole 
relation between landlord and tenant; I will snow wlmt it does besides that. Interest 
is charged upon the decree at tho rate of G per cent, per annum. Now I aide you 
what G pur cent on 400,000/. is ? It is 24,000/. I will undertake to say that not ono 
of tlioso unpeals is finished in the oourso of four yours, tlieroforo multiplying 2*4,000/. 
by 4, you lnivo 00,000/. So that you have 00,000/. to lie paid soouor or Tutor by people 
who oro litigating in India. Would not it bo bettor if 15,000/. a year were paid, and 
tlioso appeals wipod off, and there was a fooling of safety restored to landlords ami 
tenants, and they know exactly what position they wore in ? This question of the 
amount of money tied up on which G per oont. interest is running is a very important 
one. Tlion, independent of tho 6 per cont. interest, there aro tho coals, and I under¬ 
take to say that tho costs aro certainly, in the case of a 1000/. appeal, another 1500/. 
Now, Uontlemou, I ask you to romombar this, that tho Indian Government bus got to 
pay ohnrgi'S in Engluud for everything oxeopt law. Look at tho charges that aro put 
on tho ludia rovonuos for tho support of particular portions of tho army that aro in 
Eugland—that are uot in India. Look at tho charges put on tho Indian revenue in 
respoot of civil matters oonueoted with tho administration of tho country, but which 
money does not reach India. That money is paid to poopio in this country, and it 
novur docs any benefit to India. I unit this—If tho peoplo of India were asked if they 
would allow an addition of 15,000/. to lie dcdiited to tho rovonuos of India for tho 
cl larges of an Aiqical Court which would bo satisfactory to India, is tlioro any man 
in India would hold up his hand against it? I am perfectly certain there is not. 
8omo tirao ago l suggested a plau that was embodied by a young natlvo friend of 
mine, Mr. W. 0. Bouuerjco of the Calcutta Bar, in nn nrtielo in ono of tho law 
magazines, and to that plan I have uovor seen any objoctiou, aud it Is this—That vnu 
should liavo a Court of sevon—you must leave it to tho Government to decide what 
sort of uion ought to be appointed. The Court ought to bo a combination of tho vory 
highest judicial talent of England and India. You must liavo tho English element, 
or people will not he satisfied. (Hear, hoar.) You must also havo on Indian element, 
judges conversant with tho difforent schools of Hindu law. Oil appeal you cannot have 
a Court of thruo. you cannot liavo a Court of five. Why ? Becuuso tnc Division Courts in 
India arc somotimos throe and sometimes llvo in number. When it is a diffioult quesliou 
it is referred to llvo, and you continually find in the Bengal Courts, decisions of the full 
bench of five judges. Now no native would bo satisflod with having the decision of 
fivo men capsized by tho decision of other live men. Therefore my idea is this, that 
you ought to have a Court of seven, that there should bo ono ns Presidaut; that this 
Court should bo a branch of tlio Privy Council—that is a tint qud non; that it shoidil bo 
under tho Queen, and that tho judgments should be approved by tho Queen herself in 
Council. (Hear, hour.) Those gentlemen who, being members of tho Privy Council, 
intend to sorvo from Novembor tor the year following, to announce their intention in 
July. If they choose to accept oflico during tho following year, they shall be paid 
certain salniios to be fixod. That tho salaries shall be 2000/. for each man, in addition 
to any retiring salary he has. a larger salary being paid to the President. If a man 
wishes to retire in the following July, he shall annonnoe his intention; if he does not 
wish to retire, tho some mau shall serve tho following yenr; that these gontleraen 
shall sit from the first of November to tho fifteenth of December, six weeks ; from the 
fifteenth of January to the end of February; and from tho first of May to the middle 
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of July, 80 03 to make a sitting of sis months in the year, mid with « sitting of six 
months they will barely bo able to get through the work—and why ? Because there 
are twenty-live Indian Courts at present providing pabulum for this Court of Appeal. 
There are six Courts in Calcutta, und those six Courts are constantly sending home 
appeals to England, and a proof of the rapidity with which they are sending them 
home is, that at present there arc 400 appeals en route. Then you have Courts in 
Bombay, iu Madras, in tho Punjab, in Oudo, in Moulmein, and in Agm, there being 
altogetlier twenty-five Courts sending fodder to the Court of Appeal hore, wholly 
independent of the number of appeals from tie oolonial Courts. 1 say to the natives 
of Indie, you aro entitled to have a Court of Appeal of your own, wholly independent 
of the Court that tries oolonial and other cases. I my, taking Indian cases alone, 
there is work enough for a Court of Appeal, if not permanently, nt any rate for three 
or four years certain, and it seems to me that it would ho right aud proper to suggest 


good Court, with a real finality of decision—lot us know that wo liavo ono to depend 
on, and we do not care what wo pay for it. (Hear, hoar.) A unlive will always pay, 
providing he gets Mb money's worth; ho does not liko to pay when he goto nothing 


Mr. Dad aw ui Naoroji.—I had not tho least deal re to say a word to-night, but 
Mr. Bell’s speech lias suggested ouo or two questions which I should liko to put. 
Certainly, anything worth having, tho natives would bo very glad to havo, and speedy 
just ion would be ono of tho best things that they could havo. And I grant that, if 
tho judges are to sit bo frequently ns to cnablo that, speody justice to be afforded, 
they ought to be paid. Then the question arises, how aro they to be paid ? If thoy 
are to be paid from the Indian revenues, that, means that they aro to be paid out of 
money raised from tho poor population; for in the case of all tho taxes in India, ns is 
generally the case, Uie largest proportion is loviod from tho poorer population. Booing. 


tor too litigation ol tncwo people uio wiioio or tno natives ot inuiu, poor and rtoh, 
should bo niado to oontrlbuto V I do not know whetlior or not it would bo possible 
(for I know nothing of judicial mntUirs) to levy a foo on tho litigants in those cases, 
so as to defray tho expenses incident upon tho establishment of such a Court us 
appears to bo so absolutely nocessary. If suoh a plan wore adopted, then thoao who 
derived the benefit of the Court would pay for It. By a speedy administration of 
justice, litigants would not be put to so much oxponao as thoy are now, oven with 


paying such fees. 

Mr. Bull.—A s to that. I would say this: I think that putting a spoody end lo 
litigation would be suoh a benefit to persons in each district, that thoy would be very 
glad to submit to a tax for tho purpose, tho oliargo upon them would no so very small 
oomparod to the benefit which would aecnxe to tho district. 

Mr. Dauabhai Naokom.—Wo have not s<'|*mito revenues iu separate districts. 
Mr. Taylor said that in Bombay fhoro was a small number of cases. 

Mr. Box.—With regard to that, you will, I am informed, find, though Bombay 
has boon in tho happy state of sending over no appeals, in tho last three months 800 
plaints hnro been filed in Bombay to 100 in CVdcutUi, which shows that Bombay is 
rather getting jealous of ils comjwtitor. and wishes to have a sufficient amount of 
litigation to show that it is quite as good n plnco as Cnlcuttu. 

Sir Charles Winoficld.— I think Mr. Dodubluii Naoroji’s suggestion a very 
pertinent one, because tho litigontB in all those cams that oomo homo to the Privy 
Cbunoil aro peoplo of great wealth. It is vory seldom that the coses aro not for ahovo 
1000/. Generally, tho matters in dispute are family quarrels, not affecting in the 
least tho moss of tho population; and it would be rather a hard thing to mako tho 
population pay to enable two members of wealthy families to fight out their dispute. 


of the natives with regard to appeals being heard in England instead of in India, 
I think the natives would not consider that finality attached to decisions iu India. 
They would liko their appeals to be brought to England. They are accustomed 
to bo ruled by kings. They would like their cases to be finally decided bv Her 
Majesty’s Privy Council instead of in India. 

Mr. Tavi.br.—I wish to say a few words lo close this discussion. It is o matter 
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of extreme gratification to me that the subject has been considered to be a subject 
of importance and interest. I quite agree with Sir Charles Wingfield that at this 
moment, if a scheme of any description were brought forward, a prominent part of 
which scheme was tho expense, it would most probably meet with a repulse; but I 
do not think this scheme open to that objection. As to the question mooted by Major 
Evans Bell, whether appeals should bo brought to this country at all, this is not a 
question wo can properly consider now, heruuBe we are simply discussing the best 
mode of conducting those appeals, auuming them to be brought to England. Un¬ 
doubtedly, at first sight it might appear a Bcrious hardship to bring an Indian litigant 
over to the Privy Council, to kick his heels hore for a period of two or three years; 
but still 1 believo that finality of decision by tho highest and most able and competent 
Court In the world, is regarded by the natives as a boon which they would not like to 
see token from them. Looking at the decisions of the Indian judgtw, which aro 
being couslnutly overruled by tho Court boro, and seeing how justice is sometimes 
dealt out to a poor litigaut in opposition to a powerful Government, I do not think 
anybody could wish to see suoh a supreme remedy abaudonod. With regard to the 
very interesting and useful information laid before us by Mr. Bell, thoro is a groat 
deal, no doubt, very well worthy of consideration in it; but I do not think we 
require now to enter so much into tho details of the matter. My object has boon to 
present the broad features of tho cose. I have pointed out that there are a vast 
number of litigants, with an enormous amount of property at stake, tho hearing of 
whoso coses is delayed year after your, and who have to sutler oil tho annoyance and 
vexation of those cloluys; and when tho case is roudy to tic heard tn England, tho 
litigants often find that tho Qucon s groat Court sits for ton days and then rises, when 
a sitting of five moro days would have onablcd tho Court to dispose of their cases. 
With respect to tho modo In which tho oxponso is to bo provided, 1 ngroo with Mr. 
Dadabhai Nnoroji, (bat if a plau conld bo ohallced out by widen nativo litigants 
could bo persuaded that if they paid the Court fees, their cases would ho decided one, 
two, or throe yean quicker than now, thoy would gladly meat tho oxponso, It 
would bo a somewhat difficult mutter to deviso in detail how tho money should bo 
collected. It might, perhaps, bo unfair to tax tho revouuos of tho country, und so 
make tho poorer population pay for tho litigation of tho rich, but I believe that somo 
schcmo might ho adopted by which the peoplo who would bo benefited by the moro 
lipeedy administration of jnstico should pay for it, and whioh I think they would bo 
ready to do. But those aro dotnils into whioh wo, as an Association, need not, os it 
seems to mo, at prosont outer. Our paramount duty, os representing tho interests of 
tho natives of Indin, ia to represent in tho proper quarter this groat and scandalous 
griovanco, involving, as I have said, tills anxiety, distrust, and oxponso, leaving it to 
the authorities to devise what scheme they in their wisdom think fit. Theroforo I 
hoped, in bringing this mnttor buforo you. that you would agroo to somo kind of 
representation being made upon the subject to tho Duke of Argyll, with tho viow of 
pointing out to tho Lord Chancellor that tho Interests of India uro involved iu tho 
groat movement which is now being made. 

Cm aihman. -The matter has been so fullv discussed, and so ably dimmed by Sir 
Charles Wingfield, Mr. Bell, and other gentlemen, that I will only add that I agree 
with tho suggestion nuulo by Sir Charles Wingfield, in which suggestion he was sup¬ 
ported by Mr. Tayler, that tho Council of this Association should take immodinto 
steps to consider in what way they should lay this matter before tho Duke of Argyll, 
as being a mnttor of pressiug nocossily. I am sure we all feel deeply indobtod to Sir 
Charles Wingfield and tho gentlcmon who have token the matter up so very ably, 
ami who will holp us, I am sure, in whatever further stops we take in the matter. 

On tho motion of Mr. Jhidabhai Naoroji, seconded by Sir Charlos Wingfield, a 
vote of thunks woa paused to Mr. Taylor for his paper. 
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ADJOURNED MEETING, FRIDAY, MARCH 25, 1870. 

To Discuss Sir Arthur Cotton’s Paper, read on lith December , 1860, on the 
Proposed Additional Expenditure of 100 Millions on Indian Jlailways. 

P. P. Gordon, Esq., in tub Chair. 

Sib Arthur Cotton said: I will only offer a vetv few remarks by way of reply in 
Mr. Riddell, Mr. George Campbell, Mr. Dent, and Mr. Hyde Clarke, who made gome 
observations on my paper at tliu last meeting. All that I would wish to any in re¬ 
ference to the speeches of those gentlemen is, that there is not a single word in them 
in answer to what I mid; not a word to set aside the figures I gave. Not one of them 
proved that railroads had not oost so much; not ono of thorn proved thut canals would 
not coot so much lass: not ono of them provod that railways did curry tho great tiutllc 
of the oountry; not ono of them proved that canola would not carry tho groat traffic of 
tho country: not ono of them showed that tho railroad oould carry bolow a oortaln 
prlec; not ono of thorn showed that canals could not carry trafflo bolow that prioc: 
not ono of them denied thut railways nro on enormous burthen upon tho oountry (tho 
taxation upou tho couutry in respect of them being 8 , 000 . 000 /A; nobody attempted to 
provo that canals would not be, Instead of a burthen, a great relief to the country. Ono 
of thorn said, " Everybody allows thut tho railways have boon n <*>mpleto sucooss." 
Everybody does not allow thut they havo boon a complete suooonl booauro I do not. 
But what is tho uso of bare assertions like that ? Wo havo oome to discuss tho question, 
wo do not want mere assertions. Wo want proofs and nrgumonts to show what wo 
tho real bearings of tlio quostion of water carriage or land cuTriogo for India. And 
what aro wo to couoludu, when not a single figure that I liavo given is provoil to bo 
false ? Of course, thut there was no answer. Ono gentleman said, " Lot us have no 
oom|xulxou between railways and canals." Why should not wo? There can ho but ono 
reason why gentlemen wooded to railways should not wish a comparison to bo in¬ 
stituted botwoen canals and railways, via. that they could not stand tho comparison. 
Wo want to carry pooplo and goods from Delhi to Oaloutta. mid the quostion is, how 
can that bo done? unu those geutlomon say you must not oomporo thorn. You con¬ 
struct tho railways at the cost of 25,000/. a mile, aud when they are moda you find 
uinoteou-twonticths of tho trafflo going on by tho rivor, ns if no railway were In exist¬ 
ence ; yet wo aro not to oomporo thorn with anything olw that would havo ausworod 
tho purposo. This is net a question about what has boon dono and cannot bo undono: 
this is a quostion about spending another 100 , 000 , 000 /. in tho same way, or rather 
spending another 100 , 000 , 000 /. on secondary lined, when tho primary line* upon which 
100,000.000/, havo boon spout already havo so entirely failoa in tho groat objeots for 
which they wore constructed. I should lie glad to reply to those gontlemon who spoko 
nt tho previous mooting, bul they liavo said nothing fur mo to reply to. Ono gentle¬ 
man said that a railway had boon constructed by tho side of a canal (n England.’ Tho 
fallaoy there is, in tho first place ho is speaking of a hors© canal, and I am spooking of 
a steamboat mnnl. Does steam mnko no difference ? 1 say that canals are olicapor than 
railways—tlmt thoy con bo constructed in a shorter time—that they can carry the great 
trafflo of tho oountry, and that railway s cannot—that thoy cun carry at a rate to answer 
tho purposo of tlio oountry, and that railways cannot—that lailways have boon the 
cuuso of imposing a debt on tlio country, to bo paid out of tho taxes, of 3,000,0001. 
already, and which is increasing every year—that canals, instead of doing that, would 
not only have yielded tho interest on the copilal required for their outlay, but liavo 
mndo an euorraous return and so havo relieved tho taxes—that canals are far more 
defensible in case of war than railways—that canols can bo worked at an ample speed 
for all purposes (ono of my antagonists admitted that, when ho said that it was not an 
object to go at more than 15 miles an hour in India), and all this qnito independent of 
tho great point which Is, that navigable canals can be combined with irrigation and 
drainage, and so become the means of averting three famines which devastate tlio 
oountry from time to time, and also the means of carrying off the superfluous water 
and removing the cause of those terrible malignant fevers which have ravaged tbo 
oountry and ore doing so now. There is one thing which I omitted in my paper, 
which is, that the Government, notwitlistonding that they arc so wedded to railways. 
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are cutting a steamboat canal 100 mile3 long by tho side of the principal railway of 
Iudia. What a tremendous pressure of necessity tliero must have been to make men 
bo wedded to land carriage actually do that which stultifies the whole of what they 
arc doing everywhere else. You may depend upon it they would not have done that 
if there bad not been an overwhelming demand ror it. They are making a canal 10 or 
50 yards broad, fit for powerful, fast steamers, which will do every bit of the work that 
the railway was intended to do, and which it Ijns failed to do. 

Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji read a letter from Mr. Charles Horne, in which that gen¬ 
tleman said:—“ I have read, with great interest, tho nblo paper of General Sir Arthnr 
Cotton, and, as I nm unable to attend tho meeting this evening, I have penned this 
note to add my voice to thn protest of my friend, Mr.G. Campbell, and others, against 
the opinion held by tho Essayist, adverse to tho further investment of capital (ono 
hundred millions) in railways In Indio. Ho appears to bold that tho money should 
bo spent in canals, navigable by steamers. Far bo It from my thought to deory 
canals. I hold them to be of paramount necessity, but. I do not see that any com- 

a risou is necessary botwoen thorn and railways. In India tbero is plenty of room 
• both. Provided that coal ouu bo supplied, and that wood is not burned, I hold thoro 
to be no drawback to railways, whilst thoro are many against canals. Each railway 
station is an easily-defended post, whilst, with trains in constant motion, tho destruc¬ 
tion of tho lino is not so simple na supposed. But I do not wish so much to ontor oil 
tho discussion of theso points os to show that tho railways have boon a groat success, 
and that they will, doubtless, nohiovo greater results than have us yot followed on tliolr 
formation. 1 had boon very intimate with Mr. 10, Purser, late Chief Engineer on the 
East India Railway, tho only lino with which I nm well acquainted, and having only 
rocontly returned from India, after a rosiduuco of twenty-five years, I need scarcely say 
that I have watched with iutorcst tho construction of tho line from Calcutta (Hewmh) 
to Delhi. Often has Mr. Purser told mo that tho spacious and lofty stations doslgned by 


groat oxponso of construction, to which tho above remark bus led 
the coinploto succoss of tho East India Railway m a passongor lino. Firstly. It 
should bo borne in mind that no masonry was allowed except tne very boat, i.c. quite 
equal to tho English standard. This, of oourso. cost vory much. Also, that all tho 
foundations and embankments wore constructs! tor a double lino. This, In tho case of 
thofioano and Jumna bridge, for Instenoo, lud to a great increnso of outlay, but it 
should result iu a great saving now that tho lino is Doing doubled. I hold that all 
money spent In doubling tho liuo, and ho allowing any number of trains to bo nm oh 
may bo nooded, will return a good interest, and will do much In developing tl»o re¬ 
sources of tho country. Secondly. No one can have over watched the Influx of third- 
class passengers at any oouutry station, iu the evont of an eclipse or groat festival nt 
Benares, or olsowhoro, without bciug oouvinoed of the use modo by the pcoplo of this 
inodo of transit. I havo soon hundreds turned away, after waiting for many hours. 
This would be obviated by moro freqnout txuins. The rail has taught many tho valuo 
of tlmo; and although tho taros are much too high, yot that they uro not prohibitive is 
dearly shown by tho number who travel. It is indood a groat ooutraat to see one nmn 
going on pilgrimnge by rail, at twonty-fivo miles per hour, whilst his neighbour mea¬ 
sures tbo length of the road with his body. But such ohangea are beiug wrought by 
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that tho outlay judiciously made, nud spread over n series of years, of ono hundred 
million, is tho wisest outlay that can be made. At tbo same time let canals be also 
pushed ou. Ono great merit of the railway iB the great speed witli which it can roliovo 
famino-striokem districts with grain. It has already very much equalized the prioe of 

S n in various districts, and although many of the bulkier and oheapor product* of 
oouutry will not bear the coat of carriage by rail (and this, certainly, must bo re¬ 


duced), there is yet plenty of morelumdisc to tax tho full carrying power of all tho 
railways we are likely to make for many years, ns well as those of all tho rivers and 
canals.” A lotter was also read from Mr. Prichard, who expressed his regret nt not 
being able to attend, and who saidThere is ft great deal in Sir Arthnr Cotton’s 
paper witli whicli I cordially agree; and I should have much liked to have been pre¬ 
sent to have home testimony to tho value of canals over railways in India." 
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Mr. Jiii-iVND Danvers.— r am sorry that I had not the a<lvantnge of being present 
on the last occasion when tlx* dUcuasion on Sir Arthur Cotton's paper took place; 
but, having been favoured with an invitation to attend this meeting, to discuss tko 
question of the proposed additional expenditure of 100,000,000/. on Indian railways, 
I felt it due to the gallant and distinguished offloer, the author of that paper, to 
attend and join in discussing this very important question. It, seems to me a little 
surprising that, at the present time, it should bo needful to sty a word in favour of 
the policy which introduced railways into India. The benefits that they have pro¬ 
duced in that oountry, in a commercial, a social, and a financial point of viow, are so 
great that I cannot well conooivo it possiblo that tlio propriety of introducing them 
and extending them should be questioned. I bog, at tho outset of my remarks, to 
express my great admiration of the zeal and earnestness, and perhaps 1 might be 
allowed to say enthusiasm, of the gallant Geueml. I admire Ills grout energy, and 
I also admire, to a certain extent, the exaggerations which, ir you will pormit mo to 
say so, ho is sometime* apt to indulge in whenever, ns an advocate, ho puts forward 
his own scheme*; but when, as a censor, ho usee tho same exaggerated tonus, I 
think that it is desirable that the facts and tho statements he brings forward should 
bo thoroughly investigated and discussed, and I am sure ho is the first person to 
desire that that should be done. Now ho not only oomlomns tho system of railways 
in India, but ho also assails thoso who were its authors, and those who liavo beon 
engaged in carrying tho schcmo out. Ho fails to see that railways servo tho wuuts 
of the oountry. Ho regards thorn as ruinous to tho finance* of tlio countrv, and ho 
also looks upon them us uaoloa* ns dofensivo works, and of couree, thoso being his 
opinions, he considers railway# to bo unworthy of oxtonslou. Perhaps I may bo 
allowed to quote his expressions with regal'd to tho dlscussiona which ho thinks 
were stifled at tho commencement of thoso operations, IIo rays, “When railways 
woro first proposed, all discussion respecting thoir suitableness to India, tlioir capa¬ 
bility to moot its wants, thoir supunority to other modes of communication, tlioir 
effect* upon tho finance* of tlio eouutry, Ac., was ohmdufoly refused. Wliou attempts 
woro made to Ibis purport, an ofllcor, who know what tho feelings of tlio authorities 
wore, condemned thorn in an official pupor a* 'adverse discussions,' which meant, of 
course, that disoueilon was by no meuns objected to, providod that it was all in favour 
of thorn. And so well was it understood that, whoover dared to statu tho other side of 
tho quostion must do it at his personal peril, that tlio authorities wero loft to follow 
out the plan they hod determined upon without one word of real inquiiy." Now it 
sooms to mo almost impossible to supposo that tho gallant General can forget the dis¬ 
cussions that took place thirty years ago. Does bo forgot tho agitation—almost agita¬ 
tion it WO* —that was commoncod in this countiv by tho commercial oornmunity that 
wore connected with Indio, headed by Sir Macdonald Stephen*®, Mr. Andrew, Mr. 
Chapman, and others, who were deeply interested in tlio subjeot ? Docs ho forgot tho 
discussions that took placo between the old Court of Directors and the Board of 
Control? Does ho forgot the minutes written by Dol'd Harding©, when Governor* 
Gonorul, and tho correspondence that took place between tlio haul of tlio Government 
and tho subordinate Governments, and all tlio officers in India who woro supposed to 
bo able to give an opinion on the subject ? Doe 1 ! ho also forgot, what that great man 
Lord Dalhonsic did with respect to railways—how ho went into tho matter with 
tlio most patient and anxious consideration, and at last brought forth Hint Bchome 
which is now on tho evo of being completed i 1 cannot understand tho moaning of 
bis oxpreasiou, that no discusaiou was allowed, and that whim any nttompt was made 
to express an independent opinion, it was stifled. I recolleot tbo gallant General 
himself, speaking upon the subject, entertaining tbo same views he now ontertains. 
But ho not only spoke, but wrote most energetically, most ably, and most earnestly 
upon this aobioct; und I thiuk ho will also recollect that liia papers wero taken up 
and answered by others couully interested in tho affairs of India. Now tho next 
point wo come to, to which lio alludes, is, that these works aro ruinous to the finances 
of Indio. He founds that opinion, I presume, upon tho fact, that at the present 
moment tho railways cerfaiuly are a charge upon the revenues of India. In their 
presout disjointed condition, and in tlioir present Btate, they arc. Iu many places 
they begin at a port, for instance, and go into the country, but there thoy end. In 
that condition it can hardly bo supposed that they con snow what they are really 
worth, and they are a charge upon India—not an'increasing choree, os Sir Arthur 
Cotton just now stated, hut, I hope, a diminishing charge. I trust, before very long, 
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they will add to the revenues of Indio, and I think there is every probability of their 
doing 80. But to show what is really thought of tho efteot of railways upon the 
Guanoes of Indio, I would quote a sentence from a Despatch which 1ms been received 
from tho Government of India witliiu tho last two inontlis. It is a Despatch which 
has been lately presented to Parliament, and which shows that, at the time it was 
written, the Government took a somewhat desponding view of tho condition of tho 
finances; but in it they uso this expression—“Tho enriching and civilizing ofteota of 
the great mil way and irrigation world which have, within the last twenty years, been 
constructed, are beginning to bo felt throughout the length and breadth of the land." 
That is the responsible opinion of tho present Government of India. The next point 
Sir Arthur Cotton refers to is, that tho charges of tho railway arc so high, and the 
cost has been so great, that the idea that the railways nro doing tlm work of tho 
country in respect of the traffic is perfectly ludicrous, and hU proof of that is derived 
from u calculation founded upon an uvoroge whioh ho arrives at—I do not exactly loo 
by what prooeas—ho will probably oxplain prcaoutly. Ho says, '* The total receipts 
for goods were, last year, three millions on 4000 miles, or BOO/, a milo, which, nt an 
average of 3d. a ton, gives 64,000 tons for the traffic of all tlm lines. Now, to show 
tho insignificance of tins wo have only to compare it with tho present actual traffic by 
tho rivers connecting the Ganges and Hooghly, which are only open four or five 
months in tho year; tho quantity last year befog 1,900,000 tons, and probably nt 
least 3,000,000 tons are carried from tho Ganges to Oaloutta in tho whole year, or 
fifty times tho average by tho railways. Again, tho l&ustoro Bengal Railway re- 
ooi ved 75,000/., or 700/. pur mile, representing, nt M. per ton, 50,000 tons in tho 
whole year, against 1,900,000 tons convoyed by tho rivers.” But I bog to assure hint 
that tho real foot is, that instead of 50,000 tons carried by the railways lust your, 
11 , 000,000 of tous wore corriod, and instead of Hd. a ton being tho average charge for 
the great commodities of tho country, thu notunl charges were less than a penny for 
wilt, one penny for cotton, and in certain famino-stilukcn districts grain was onniod 
nt u halfpenny a ton n milo, and was tho monos of relieving very groat distress. 
Now, with regard also to pawtungora, ho in ono passage status that tlio number of 
passengers may bo regarded ns 260,000 por annum—tho real number that travelled 
was 16 , 000 , 000 , that is. 15,000,000 journnys wore token by passengers, 15,000,000 
tickets wore issued. Now tho pamongor faro* aro, I admit, higher than I should bopo 
they will bo—higher than 1 quite like. I am a groat ndvocato for low faros, I 
lioliovo, in tho long run, low faros would not only pay the companion, but would bo of 
great advantage to tho oountry. I am very anxious, therefore, to sco low hues intro¬ 
duced as fast oh possible, but tho faro now paid by third-class passengers are, in many 
cosas, only a halfpenny a milo, and novor u penny u milo. Certainly, for second uud 
Hist class they nro highor, but ns 98 per cent. (I think it is) of tho puiwongore nro 
third class, tho highor fores oflbet a very few in comparison. Then, with regard to 
railways being useless iu n cummurcinl point of view, supposing during the American 
war tlioro had boon np railway from Bombay into tho interior, what would Man- 
cheater linvo dono? How many millions of tons of ootton were taken across tho 
Ghauts down to Bombay during that period? How many pooplo in this oountry 
wore kept in employment in that way through tho railways iu India? Would a 
canul have dono that ? IIow could n canal have boon taken from Bombay into tho 
Dcccnn ? and how could a caual havo provided for tho wonts of that part of tho com¬ 
munity ? With regard, also. to the calculation which the gallant General made ns to 
tho cost. The cost has, I admit, beou much highor than the estimates; tho cost has 
also been higher in many oases, I am quite ready to admit, than it ought to linvo 
been; but what is more to the purpose, I do not think the cost will over be half ns 

S t again as it has boon. But you must recollect that though the average cost is 
, and though the maximum ooat is very high, yet there are ensos where railways 
have not oost more than 80001. or 10,000/. o milo. In tho Presidency of which tho 
gallant General is himself such an ornament, railways have boon made on tho most 
economical terms. The Great Southern of India Railway, I think, has not cost more 
than 9000/. a mile, including rolling stock, which probably would bo 1500/. to 2000/. 
a mile, including also heavy rails, and permanent way, and all tho appliances of two 
terminal stations. That line has not cost more than 9000/. or 10,000/. at the utmost; 
thereforo railways can be mado cheap, and undoubtedly will be made cheaper. I 
do not wish to disparage for a moment the construction of canals; but I think we 
shall find, even with regard to canals, their original estimates have almost invariably 
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been greatly exceeded. It is, in fact, impossible altogether to calculate with accuracy 
what a work will cost in a place like Indio. We must look, a!*>, to the novelty of 
those works In India at tlio time they were undertaken, and we must bear in 
mind the great rise in the price of wages which has occurred since railways were 
commenced. Wages hove risen 300 and 400 ]Mir cont., much to the advantage of the 
country; but still all this has increased the price over tlio original estimate; and the 
mutiny also occurring in the middlo of our operations, added, I believe, two or 
three millions to the cost. The manner in which some portions of tho works were 
allowed to got into min during their suspension, and tho destruction Hint occurred in 
some places, occasioned a loss of, I think, between two and three millions of money. 
That lends one to the question of tho use of railways for defensive works. Of course, 
it is plain to anyone that it is cosy onough to take up a rail hero and there, and so 
destroy tho continuity of the liuo, but that argument might be applied to a great 
many things. Are wo not to have telegraphs,because the wires may bo cut? Are 
we not to have bridges over the rivers,because they may bo blown up ? The same 
argument might bo applied to many works of great and acknowledged use. But let 
us look to what has happened to milways in tho coso of war. Dkl tho Americans 
find no benefit from tho existence of railways when thoy were carrying on tho war in 
that country? Did Austria and Premia, whan thoy were engaged iu war three or 
four vears ago, find no benefit from thoir railways? And did we ourselves fiud no 
benefit from railways in India during tho mutiny ? I boliove moat important service 
was performed by tho railway from Calcutta to Cnwnnoro during tho mutiny; such 
service as was acknowledged by all tho general* engaged In tho campaign in Oude, and 
as was patent to almost everybody. It is said that railways may very properly bo 
compared with canals. I think they may in many re*pecto; hut, at tho snino tliuo, 
ono must nee that railways aro very useful where eannls cannot bo made, and that 
canals are most serviceable in plnces where railways nro not euftablo. Quials certainly 
perform most important service, and whorover fudlltios oxist for directing tho course 
of a river, or for cul ling water communication, by nil moons make them, but lot both 
go on togethar. (Hoar, hour.) Tho gallant General would soy, Lot us liavo no rail¬ 
ways, let u* only liavo canal*. I only differ from him in tho uso of tho word ** only 
I would liavo both railways end canals. India is Inigo enough for both, and I do not 
see why both should not go hand-in-hand, distributing plenty, and oontontniont, and 
wonitli throughout tho land. Let both go on together; and if railways have dono 
good hithorto, I say we should not hositnto to support the polioy whioh aavocotre thoir 
extension. Lot them be modo most cautiously, lot them bo made after tho greatest 
consideration, and let nono bo made that cuuuol bo made economically, and that cannot 
be mado so as to glvo a fair prospect of thoir paying a fail' rate of Interoat. I agree 
with Sir Arthur Cotton, that tho people at largo should not ho taxed for tho purix»o 
of benefiting thoso who travel. Those who travel bnxr a small proportion to those 
who do not; but, at the snmo time, railways, as well os cnnnls, produoea vory im¬ 
portant and a very lasting and generally beneficial offect upon a country, and I do not 
think wo should licsifnto for a moment to support tho policy which will, by degrees, 
introduce through tlio length and breadth of tlio land, a system of communication 
which will bring benefit to all, and Injury to nono. (Hear, hoar.) 

Tho Chairman.— I am sure I only express tlio fooling of this meeting, and of tho 
Association generally, when I state that wo feel particularly obliged by Mr. Danvers’ 
acceptation of Iho invitation to oorno here, and for his having so plainly and distinctly 
laid his views boforc us. Before sitting down, I hnve had a note sent mo from Mr. 
Wood, which I am requested to read, in order to givo the gallant Geuoml the oppor¬ 
tunity to correct some slight errors which ho inoy have been lrd into:— 

“My dear Sir,—I return with thanks tho copy of Sir Arthur Cotton’s paper, read 
boforo the East India Association, on the 14tli December last,ami regret that a previous 
engagement prevents my accepting your kind invitation to attend the further dis¬ 
cussion ou Tuesday next. Sir Arthur (page 4) assumes that the average rate charged 
by this company is 3 d. per ton, and that thoy carried lost year 56,000 tons only. Will 
you kindly point out to the meeting that this statement is erroneous? Tho printed 
reports of tho company show that the number of tons carried by this company in tho 
year ending Juno, 1809, was 173,437, exclusive of 9199 tons of coal carried free for the 
company's own uso; nud that tho average receipt shown by tho reports is 11 s. 5d. per * 
ton, say ljd. per Ion per mile, tho bulk of the goods traffic being through-traffic, and 
the rate for rico being two onnas por maund per 112 miles, or -fa of a penny per mile.” 
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Mr. W. P. Andrew,—M y name having been moutioned iu connection with the 
discussions which took place regarding railways, now about a quarter of a centuiy 
ago, it is but fair that I should state, in making a few remarks on the paper sub¬ 
mitted for onr consideration, that besides advocatiug railways at that time, I advo¬ 
cated the extensive introduction of irrigation works, and the extensive introduction of 
common roads. I consider that India, as 1ms been well observed, is large enough for 
all modern improvements; and it is matter of much regret to mo that, many years 

S , at which time I.was in frequent intercourse with tho gallant and distinguished 
or, whose upright and honourable character I much esteem, that he has so 
entirely sot his fuoe against railways, which must be considered, nnd aro considered 
by all tho men of science with whom I have ever been brought in contact, ns the 
greatest improvement of modem times, the principal ougino for civilizing nations, tho 
principal engino for promoting commorco, and tho best menus that c«u bo dovised by 
man for tho defence of a country. I nm perfectly surprised thut the gallant General 
should aay Unit no facts have boon alleged against Ills arguments. I am the moro 
surprised, because wo have tire fact of tho existouco of tho railway, which is to bo com¬ 
pared to ids canal; and whore is liis canal ? I luivo yet to know where tho canal is, 
with its powerful flotilla of armed steamers, ready to defend it. I am not aware of 
its oxisteueo. I bolleve tho gallant General is comparing a faot with o nura tlotion. 
I believe, iu liis zeal and energy, nnd in Ills on Unis I asm, ho imagine* his wondorful 
canal almost made already; but ho will And, a* oviry man fluds who is engaged in 
works of that character, that liis oatimatiiB, however oarofully propuiod, wul prove 
fallacious, ns almost all estimates, of whatever kind, aro. Tho gallnut General lias 
wi.io oxporloneo in irrigation works, but I do not think that his oxpcrlcnoo extends 
In any grout dogico to steam navigation. I have unfortunately liad a groat deal of 
oxpurlonoo oi' stoam navigation, and I had, sovetal years ago, many discussions witli 
Sir Arthur Cotton in regard to tho application of steam vcasolit to tho livers of tho 
PnnjnVi, and if I had takon a suggestion of tho gallant GonoraVa, I should havo 
launohod those who wore oo-operating with mo in tho grontosl diilloultics. As it Is, 
instoad of opening up nil tho rlvors of tho I’unjub as a gmrnl affair, I oonflued my 
attention to oonuocting tho two railways witli which I was assooiutod by a flotilla on 
tho deepest portlou of tho Indus, and that limited application of tho prlnclplo of 
inlaud steam navigation has not nxuworud tliu expectations either of tho Government 
or myself, though wo have lmd tho best skill auil tho groutost oxnorionoo, nnd havo 
nt this uiomuut tho best flotilla on tho inland waters of India, what sort of moans 
of dofunco would such an applianoo us that lie? Wo havo had repottedly some of 
oiu- fliitwt steamers with regiment* on board, reposing on a sund-bnnk for a wook. 
What sort of defonoo, In a country protending to science, would that bo ? Simply 
ridiculous. The gallant General says railways aro easily destructible, not oasily 
dofendod. I venture to say Vlioro is no engineer officer of anything like tho reputa¬ 
tion of tiio gallant General who would back thut opinion. Itailwnys nro cosily 
defensible, and huvo boon proved lo be so iu war. They aro easily ropaired; they 
carry tboir own moans of dofonco, and they carry their own means of rejiolr. Wo 
raw that, as Mr. Danvers remarkod, in tho American war. Wo know that a great 
viaduct wus blown up, and restorod in u marvellously short time. As to the opinion 
of tho most eminent men of this country on tho applicability of railways to defensive 
purposes, wo liave the best proof of it Iu tho organization of a corps of enginoors—all 
tho most distinguished engineers in this country having boon appointed Oelonols and 
Majors, many well-known contractors and traffic managers being appointed officers 
under them, co-operating with Sir John linrgoyne uud other of tho Royal Engineers— 
with tho view of malting tho railways avuilablo for tho purpose of defonoo. That 
shows that it is the opinion of tho moat eminent scientific engineers in this country, 
both civil and military, that railways uro an admirable means of defence. The 

g iant officer may remember tliat Bir John Rurgnyno, a great many years ago, gave 
evidence boforo a Committee of tho House of Commons to tho same effect. 
Though tho gallant Gonoral says many bitter things against the railways with 
which I havo bccu so mauy years identified, I have not u word to say against his 
irrigation. I do desire, and havo desired, and I was the Oral (in conjunction with 
his intimate friend, the late eloquent and lamented Mr. John Sullivan) to bring the 
subject of irrigation bofore the old East Iudia Company, with a view to private enter¬ 
prise being employed to introduce it, knowing well that if it was loft in the hands of 
the Government it never would be done on uu extensive scale. It would have been 
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done by carrying; on tho world out of revenue; nnd we know, in tliat case, what 
the result would have been. The author knows that, in tho case of Hie works in 
which he is so much interested, in the Godavory, when some little trumpery sum has 
been required, tho workH are stopped. I know, to ray bitter oxporionco. that at tho 
ix>rt of Kurruohoo, where greet works were going on, of vital importance to tho trado 
of tho country, and absolutely nocewory to tho undertakings with which I was con¬ 
nected, that a'sraall sura was withheld lately, and tho works stopped. Compensation 
has, I believe, bean given to tho contractors, and tho work delayed for years. This 
is a specimen of tho way in which tho Government sot to hnsineas, when they under¬ 
take public works out of revenue. One word about the gallant General's steam canal 
bofom 1 sit down. Though X approve of irrigation works on tho most extensive scalo, 
I entirely disapprove and dissent from his views with regard to cnnnls applicable to 
steam navigation. Tho gallant General says they would be well adapted for defonsivo 

S irposos—that he would have, in nil directions, armed vessels moving up and down. 

e gives no eatimato—no oluo whatever, by which to arrive at au idea of wlmt this 
armed fleet is which would proceed at a rote of fifteen mile* an hour. Ho gives no 
idea whatever of tire coat; neither docs ho telco into consideration tho enormous 
expense of maintenance. Granted, which I think it would be very difficult for him 
to uchiovo, tlmt ho will mako his oannl according to his estimates, that he has n largo 
ilcot there, nnd tliat ho Is, ns ho considers, in a very strong position to defend his 
works against all conrera, twenty men could do more towards destroying his canal 
than n thousand could towards destroying a railway. Why. twenty men could destroy 
tire gallant General’s oannl by making a breach in tho bank, whilst ho was coming to 
tire rescue, and thou where would ho his flotilla ? Stioklng high and dry in tho mud. 
That is perfectly oertnin, and not only would ho bo discomfited and his Hoot run 
aground, but tho whole canal would ho a dry dltoh. I do regret dnoply that tho 
author of tho paper does not son tlmt tho great straggle hotwoon nations now is to 
avail themselves to tho greatest oxtont, and in tho most prompt manner, of all tho 
moans which solcnco places in their hands. Why did tho Itauinns fall In tho 
OrlmoB, ir not for tho want of railways and tologrnphs? How should wo huvo boon 
able to keep up our communications except by steam nnd tho telegraphs? nnd yet 
Blr Arthur Cotton, who belongs, nnd is an ornament to the solentiflo corps, sots liis 
faen against tho very Improvement which of all mon ho ought to appreciate, nnd of 
wliioli of all mou you would expect ho would bo one of tho roost enthuslostio advo¬ 
cate*. I qulto concur with him in regretting tlmt tho railways of India hnvo cost so 
much, but, at tho *amo lime, ono ought to consldor tholr novolty. tho dlstanco, nnd 
tho enormous mimbor of skilled labourers that had to bo impelled. In tire construc¬ 
tion of tho Roiodo Railway, wo had to import labour from Persia, China, and, indoed, 
from all directions; wo had a perfect. Rnbol of 10,000 mon oollootod from nil parts of 
tho East. Tlmt nmdo tho works of necessity very expensive, and in tire Punjab, 
whore also tho railway wns under my earn, though wo hnd ahundanoo of lahotir. tho 
cost of inland enrriago wns nt largo tlmt tho iron coot caut. per oont. when Iandod on 
tho ground—it coot ns much for freight from England ns tho origlual coot of tho. 
material hero—yol, notwithstanding tlmt. tire rnllwny so remote, and no laml-locltcd, 
os it wore, has not cort more than 11,0001. a mile. Taking the distance aud tire 
novolty into account, tho railways in India will contrast favourably with railways in 
any countiy. I huvo no hesitation in saying so. I have no hesitation also in saying 
from tire experience gniuod by the companies, from now inventions, nnd tho improve¬ 
ments made by scionoo, that, wholher tho companies or tho'Government make tho 
future railways, they will cost a groat donl less. Tho gallant General makes use of 
ouo remark wliioh I did not expect to hear from him—that was, that had tire Govern¬ 
ment. undertaken tire railways, they would hnvo cost much loss. I say tlmt is a more 

C ion, ami I deny it. I have the strongest feeling tliat, had tho Government mado 
i, they would have corI n great deal more; but worse than that, they never would 
lmvc Loon made nt all. Instead of tire Government being determined to conslruct 
railway*, as tho author of tho paper alleges, tho Government did nothing for seven 
years but discuss them. The Government never would have mado tho railways to 
this day, unless they had l>cen compollod to do so by publio opinion—not in India but 
hero. I know that well, from having boon connected with this subject for so many 
ynure. I do think, when you look back on what the Government of India bos done, 
yon see what a wise, paternal, beneficent, and admirable Government it is in every way 
Lut ono: os to affording means of communication, thoy never evon built a bridge except 
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over some little trumpery stream, and they never bridged a large river. To this day 
all the great works in India, all the magnificent bridges, are due to the railway com¬ 
panies. When a gentleman like my old friend Sir Arthur Cotton assails the rail¬ 
ways, I must say that I regret it very muoh, and I am Quite certain when ho recon¬ 
siders the subject, if he only would reconsider it, he would see that the railway people, 
with whom he finds fault, are Quito ready to look through his glasses and admire Ilia 
works and assist them; but I wish that ho would remember, as they do, that there is 
plenty of room for nil these things, and that they nro all required in India. We want 
railways, roads, canals, irrigation works, and all the modern improvements which 
science offers. As to railways, I cousidur wo nro only in the beginning. 

The Ghaiilman reminded the meeting tlmt, according to the rules of the Asso¬ 
ciation, ton minutes only wore allowed to each shaker. 

Mr. Ei.liot.—I am not an assailant of anybody or anything. I am neither u 
Ciuialite, nor a liailwayito, nor a Traiuwuyite, but a planter who wishes to get his pro- 
duoo out of the country os quickly and us cheaply as possible; and, perhaps, the few 
remarks I have to make may tend to give the discussion a slightly more pmetioal tone. 
As Lord Penzance said in the Mordnuut enso, “ I.ct us see whore wo are in this in¬ 
quiry.’’ As I undeihtaud the caw, it is this—tho railway people have a certain deflnito 
snhemo: they wish to covnr India with a network of railways; and also, as I under¬ 
stand, they wish to pursue a certain course, and arrive at their end with ulmost mathe¬ 
matical accuracy. Now, Sir Arthur Cotton’s solromo, ns I understand, has uover boon 
laid definitely boforo us. I want to know where is his network of canals ? The soooud 
point I would refer to is simply this, there nro, as wo know, many rlvors In Iudin; but 
vury often at tho time of year when these rivers uro me»t wanted thoro is no water in them. 
My plantations nro in Munzombad, on tho banks of tho lleroakutty, whioli Hows into 
tho Ganvory, which (lows into tho sea. It would be extremely oonveniont for mo ff I 
wore nblo to put ull my ooffoo Into a lioat on tho river, nnd so float it down to tho 
coast, instead of sondiug It at a cost of about 91 . a ton to Bangalore, nnd I do not know 
how much more to Madras. But at tho tiino when I most want to send my oott'oo by 
the rivers, there is no water in thorn at all. That isnpoint upon which I should like 
to lioar wnat Sir Arthur Cotton lias to say. I myself would bo only too glad to use 
any moans to got my stuff out of tho country us cheaply as possible. 

Mr. Maitland. —It will l>o tho more ousy for mo to ooroprus* what I hnvo to say 
into tho comjxiiw of timu wisely allotted to oooh speaker, bocauso I uni in tills posi¬ 
tion: a good <lcal of what I was going to my bus been taJion out of my month by 
llioso who hnvo preceded mo, and particularly by tho goutlomau who snoko first iu 
tills disoussion. I am in tho sumo position that ho is. in not having ban tho oppor¬ 
tunity of being present at tho previous mooting; but, having rooelvod nn invitation, 
I. lmvo attended out of rcspoct to this Association, aud out of rospoot to Sir Arthur 
Cotton, whom I had the pleasure of knowing in India, though I do not know whothor 
ho romombors mo at this distanco of limo, und whose cluirnotcr and abilities I, iu com¬ 
mon with ovorybody olse, udiniro very greatly indeed. If ho will permit me to sny so, 
I feel hero, as I u»o<l to do whon I was in India, that upon this particular point of 
wntor communication, ho rather rides his hobby to death. I think, first of all, whon 
ho speaks of thoro having boon a want of discussion at tho timo railway communica¬ 
tion was established in India, ho is a littlo unfuir; bocauso I well romoinbor the dis¬ 
cussions tlint took place, both in Bugiand ami in India, at tho timo tho matter was 
before tho public, particularly in the days of that very great and eminent man, Lord 
Dallrousio. 1 was in Calcutta nt tho time that tho East India Railway was beiug 
made, and I perfectly well remember, if other gentlemen hold their poaco in this 
matter, and did not make their opinions known, Sir Arthur Cotton was not wanting 
in that way, becauso I remember, at tlmt timo, whou I occupied the position of Presi¬ 
dent of tho Bengal Chamber of Cormuoroe, tailing the chair at a largoly attended 
meeting at Calcutta, whore Sir Arthur Cotton read an interesting paper, and sot forth 
his opiuionson this subject. My view of this mutter is just the name view os has been 
expressed by geatlemeu this evening, aud, I behove, by gentlemen who were present 
nt tho former mooting, that it is not a question of railways alono or of canals alone, but 
both the one and tho other. I think there is abundance of room in India for nil; and 
I think Sir Arthur Cotton appears to have overlooked this tact, that the Government 
of India are not merely auxious to make railways, but anxious to do a good deal for 
irrigation. The Government of India, also, liavo bought up ono Irrigation Company, 
and it is on tho cards that they may buy up another—tho Madras Irrigation Com- 
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tony; and. moreover, as Sir Arthur Cotton himself tolls us, they aro making another 
canal at this moment. Nobody who has lived iu India could doubt, for au instant, tiro 
enormous value of irrigation works. Given sun and given water, Iudin will produce 
anything in the world. But I cannot see why we should not have both railways and 
irrigation and canal works; and, whoa it is stated that railways in India liavo been a 
failure, I must, for one. utterly and ontirely differ from that. I snenk ob a merchant, 
having been in India at the time these railways were making, and I know something 
of tho expense and the difficulties of making railways in India, because my firm were 
agents for one of tho contractors for the East India Railway from Cawnpoie to Alla¬ 
habad; but Sir Arthur Cotton falls into tho same mistake that tho Duko of Argyll 
did when ho delivered that most interesting speech iu tho House of Lords on this 
subject of extending railways in India, and extending thorn by Government rather 
than by private companies. Tho Duke or Argyll reproached tho railway companies 
with having made their railways at very great expen&o, and spoke ns if those new 
mil way* were to bo mado, whether by companies or by tho Govomment, at tho samo 
expense. But it by no means follows that that will bo tho case. Wo know from tho 
Blue Books that in tho coso of the Madras Railway, the Great Southern of India 
Railway, tho Oudo and Rohilcund Railway, and this now Carnatic Railway, thoy 
have either been mode, or it is expected that thoy will bo made, at a very ditVuront into 
of cost to that ut which railways were formerly constructed. I can remember perfectly 
well when every ton of Iron hud to bo pushed to tho front ns wall us it oouhl, by carts, 
nt great expanse. Now you onn sond all your materials, everything you want, hun¬ 
dred* and hundreds of miles, nt a voiy much lew oxpenso. Whether it is wise for tho 
Government to construct railways, rather than companies, is n part of tho question 
into which I will not enter now; but whichovor party makes thorn, they will l»o able to 
make thorn at n very dlfforout rate of cost from what thoy did boforo. Thou Sir Arthur 
Cotton wus in orror in speaking of the railway* boing n burden upon India, and ns being 
likely to continuo a burden for almost an indefinite timo. Tlmt railways, when made 
at llrst, will bo a burdon on any country till thoy aro mado to be productive is perfectly 
self-evident. It was only tho other day that wo saw in the pupw* an interesting 
statement of tho oost of Russian railways, accompanied with a statement of what 
those railways wore doing at this moment, from which it appeared time they woro 
reimbursing tho Govern men* tho guaranteed interest thut the Russian Government 
paid, just as tho Government of India pays the guaranteed interest upon tho Indian 
railways; and it was shown that in tlio caso of two or threo main lines they wore already 
more than paying their expenses, tho Government boing undor no cxnonso. What do 
wo find to bo tho coso with some of tho East Indian railways ? Just to toko ouo caso, 
tho East India Railway, which coat so much more money than any other railway, is 
nt this moment, unless all the accounts aro false, paying upward* of 6 por cent. In 
tho same way, I beliovo tho Eastern Bengal Railway, nt this instaDt, is earning 4 per 
cent. Anybody taking up tho report* published in tho Bluo Books, and tho reports 
of thodifforont railway companies, will see that it ix m>; so that wo may look forward 
to Uio expense on tho revenue of Italia gradually docrousing. Sir Arthur Cotton, in 
flio oourso of Ids statement, referred particularly to one railway,—I mean the Calcutta 
and South-Eastern Railway—ns an instnneo of mismanagement on tho part of tho 
Government of India, ns being a rail way that waemudont li gruut cost, and which pro¬ 
duced very littlo result Now it should bo romombored that that was made undor excep¬ 
tional circumstances. Tho Calcutta pooplo took it into their heads that that Port of 
Canning would Boouer or Intel- bo a success, and, undor those circumstances, tho 
Government made it I myself, ns a mordmut, over and over agniu urged them to 
make it; nnd, if they made it, they mado it ut the instance of tlioeo interested in it, 
many of whom believed it would be a success; and if that has turned out to be a 
mistake, tho blame should not be visited on tho Government, but on those who urgod 
them to make it But I, for ouo, fully bolievo it will yet prove a success. Sir Arthur 
Cotton referred in his pnpor to tho small number of travellers who travel by railway. 
1 see that that was referred to by Mr. George Campbell, who has for more exporicnco 
as to that than I have, bccausi ho bus travelled in the interior, while most of my timo 
I spent in tho Presidency towns; but anyone who has travelled about India must have 
seen at times the multitudes of natives that travel by railway. At one time it was 
said that tho natives would not travol by the railways—that caste would deter them— 
that has turned out to be a perfect delusion. Where thoy enu save money, caste dis¬ 
tinctions are eet on one side. Bo for as regards third-close paMongers, avid voiy few 
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Europeans travel by the third-class, the natives of India do uao tlioso railways to a 
groat, extout, and thoy will, I believe, use them to a still greater extent as time goes 
on. Then there is a matter I should like to refer to, though I refer to it with some 
diffidence, not being a military man, but it has been already referred to, particularly 
by Mr. Andrew. Sir Arthur Cotton in his paper speaks of railways as if they were 
of no use in war. I was very much surprised when I read that, because I remember 
what took place in America in tho case of the railways there. Suppose a mutiny were 
to take place in India to-morrow, or suppose 50,000 Itiusinns ware to come down from 
the north, ns long os our army was strong enough to tuke tho field and fight tlmir 
enemies, I do not see what there would be to prevent them re-laying tho rails as fast as 
the onerny took them up; as for taldng miles aud miles of embankment, tlioy oould not 
blow them up uud they could not pull them down. And in tho American war ono 
hoard constantly that if the army wore beaten tboy oould do nothing at all, but ns 
long ns they hod the beet of it they oould ro-lay tho rails as cosily ns tho telegraph 
wires. As a merchant, I can confirm what was said ns to the nsu of railways in India 
in tho case of merchandise, and I can specially ret'or to tho grout uso It was in thu timo 
of tho American war. I was out in India at that time, and I can well remember tho 
thousands of bolw that wore hurried from Miraiporn and ntlmr places, tho owners 
of which wero willing to pay almost any expensos for tho carriage of them, and tho 
distress which was suffered in Lancashire was alleviated to a great extent by railways 
bringing forward produce in a way that no canal could do. Mr. Andrew has antici¬ 
pated mo In ono remark iu answer to Sir Avthur Cotton’s argument that railways are 
not a military dofonoo, vie. that an opjxviing forro would lmvo no difficulty ut nil in 
cutting tho embankment of a canal, and where should wo bo tlieu? I am not parti¬ 
cularly interested in ono mudoof communication or tho otlior. As u merchant. I should 
like to soo all tlieao publio works flourish for tho sako of India; and I think wlillo 
tho Government were carrying out iriigution and constructing roads aud canals, it 
would have been a dereliction of tbolr duty if tlioy hud not dono something towards 
tho construction of railways. Thoy would havo had addressed to thorn, and nddicssud 
to thorn with justico, thoso words—This ought you to havo done, but not havo loft tho 
oilier undone. 

Mr. Tayuiii. —Thoro nro two peculiarities in this discussion which huvo struck inn 
sinco I had tho pleasure of reading tho pupur submitted by Sir Arthur Cotton at tho 
last mooting, and which, ]>crha|w arc worthy of consideration: first, tho remarkablo 
foroo of tho nrguuiouts ami calculations producod by Sir Arthur Cotton, and secondly, 
tho still more remarkablo unanimity of tho opposition ruined to thoso statements niul 
calculations. Sir Arthur Cotton, who, according to universal acclamation, is au officer 
of gloat cxpeiieueo ami unusual ability, oomos lioforo Ibis Society, which has for its 
objoot tho welfare of India, with tho most elabornto calculations, to all apponranoo 
carefully prepared (though coitniuly o^n to question, os I liavo scon to-night) from 
authontic documents, and with those calculations in his hand, ho says to the Socioty, 
I maintain and I pledge my personal aud official reputation to tho foot that tiro Govern¬ 
ment of India, which has spont one hundred millions of mouoy fur the attainment of cer¬ 
tain groat national object*, oould for something ubont o fifth of that money liavo uttained 
tho samo objects, not only so effectually, but still more effectually, aud with that tlioy 
might havo also accomplished certain other collateral objects of vital Iutcrost to tho 
community of India. Now, not having been present at the last meeting, I lmvo deiivod 
all my information from n porusal of the Journul of tho Society, and iu that I perceivo 
what Sir Arthur Cuttou himself has very naturally observed to-night, that in unswor 
to thoso elaborate statements and calculations, though many very cminout guntlumcu 
spoke, there was nothing whatever in tho shapo of counter-calculation or countor- 
stutcuicnt. There were loose assertions and loose remarks. Ono gentleman said rail¬ 
ways had beon very woll mndo and very well oonductcd, that tlioy were things to which 
the engineers who had constructed them might look with professional pride. Another 
said many more passengers, according to his owu peraonnl experience, travelled by 
railway than Sir Arthur Cotton supposed. This was the kind of rumbling opposition 
rained at tho last meeting; and I was not surprised that a postponement was proposed, 
so that a more statesmanlike and more logical discussion should be attempted at 
least; and I think I may congratulate Sir Arthur Cotiou and the Society to-nigiit that 
his statements and his enthusiasm (which has been more than onco alluded to to-night) 
havo produced a giant on the opposite side, Mr. Delivers, who has been the first 
apparently in this discussion to cuter upon a scrutiny and an examination of Sir 
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Arthur Cotton’s statements, and who has Impugned several of them to some effect 
Io the first place, with regard to Sir Arthur Ctotton’8 preliminary observations on the 
absence of discussion when railways wore first established in India, Mr. Danvers has 
referred to very long and animated discussions, which he says took place, aud I have 
very little doubt they did. Mr. Danvers speaks ns au official from an official quartor, 
and doubtless with documents aud papers to refer to, which, to ordinary mortals of the 
outtide world, aro a hidden book. 

Mr. Danvers.—I think not: they are all public. 

Mr. Tavler.—A t all events, I do not feel myself at all prepared to enter into that 
port of the controversy. I will only suggest this, that what 8ir Arthur Cotton possibly 
means is, that, though he and others were allowed the liberty to spook, tho topic was not 
a particularly congenial one to the official mind. Posting; over that, however, I would 
remark that Mr. Danvers’ criticisms upon Sir Arthur Cotton’s statements appear to me 
to amount to thio, that certain part* of tho calculations of 8ir Arthur Cotton, os to 
tho rates of trafflo por mile, and tho number of passengers, and soon, are, as Mr. Dauvurs 
said, exaggerated. Now this brings me to tho second peculiarity of this case—namely, 
tho unanimity of the opposition hitherto raised to Sir Arthur Cotton; and this I attri¬ 
bute entirely to the fact that Sir Arthur Cotton is on outhnsiasi. Enthusiasm to mo 
is the greatest ground of admiration (hear, hoar); for without onthnsinsm I do not 
beliovo, in this cold-hearted nineteenth oantury, any man has accomplished anything 
worth looking at. But enthusiasm holds no parley with error; it doos not triilo with 
words; it stoudily aud persistently pursues its object; and very likely what wo call 
exaggeration bocomos o necessary and component part of that enthusiasm. I will 
not attempt to say that some of Sir Arthur Cotton's statements may not bo what 
wo may term hyporbolical or exaggerated. It may ho that wo ought to out oil' 
20 or 25 por cent, from his calculations. But I say thin, if you do that yon will 
still have a margin sufficiently lurgo loft to maintain every position whioh ho has 
taken up In this oontrovorey. That is my own idou, speaking as a neophyte in this 
matter, Doing neither a milwayito nor an onghieor; but I aiu an advocate for tho 
position Sir Arthur Cotton ha* takou up, boaauM I aoo it is supported by proof, by 
calculations, and by statements of tho most important kind. It scorns to mu tluit wo 
liovo wandered very fur indeed from the real purport of Sir Arthur Cotton’s paper. 
Sovoml gentlomou have said, There is room for canals and railways. Others have said, 
Why attack ruilways? Why should wo not bo satisfied with both ? Others liavo said, 
Why compare tho two ? I maintain tliat Sir Arthur Cotton’s purpose is to compare tho 
two. Ho my* this Is a crisis. Tho Govornrnaut liavo spent 100,000,000/., and they arc 
about to spend anothor 100 , 000 , 000 /. I show you tlmt for a fifth of tliat 100 , 000 , 000 /. you 
can attain all tho objocti you seek to attain by railways, at the same timo giving to tho 
country tho greatest of all blousing*-irrigation. I say that is a subjoot that must l» 
grappled with logically. It will not do to say, Wo can liavo railways, and wo oan 
liavo cnnnls; tho Boriousquestion now for the Government is, are thoy to speud nuoUter 
100,000,000/. in ruilways, or 15,000.000/. or 20,000,000/. in canals, at a thno when, ns 
wn find from tho last discussion nt tho legislative meeting in Calcutta, the Government 
itaolf is seriously and vividly alivo to tho extrarno importance of financial considera¬ 
tions. What Colonel Stroohoy said at tho last mooting was, that by any false action 
or any imprudence wo might bring on ourselves financial disaster ana collapse.— 
Colonel Straclioy was introducing a Bill to tax all those who aro to benefit by the irri¬ 
gation of their lauds to such au extent ub to nay tho interest on tho ooet of construction, 
and to defray tho cost of tho maintenance or tho works; and Lord Mayo himsulf nays, 
unless wo make those men pay tho full cost of interest and maintenance, there is nobody 
elso to pay, end the whole thing must go to tho dogs. That is a most important ques¬ 
tion to he considered in connection with the statement of Sir Arthur Cotton, that 
8,000,000/. is now levied from the tax-paying public of India ns interest upon the 
expenditure for railways; for if the railways aro costing 8 , 000 , 000 /. a .year iusteud of 
producing a rovenuo, how on earth aro .wo to expend 100 , 000 , 000 /. on new railways, 
unless wc mnko somebody pay for them ? If Sir Arthur Ctotton’s statements aro 
correct, thou canals will pay tho interest and maintenance, and will pay a large per¬ 
centage besides. Sir Arthur Ootton’s statement has not been controverted or contra¬ 
dicted—that the railways aro a burden at present Undoubtedly railways are a great 
boon to the country, no ono will deny that; but I maintain that wo aro deporting alto¬ 
gether from tho subject of discussion before us when we enter into tho question of the 
advantages afforded by railways. Tiic question before os is this, la a railway at such 
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a coat better than a canal at snch a cost, taking into consideration that your canal 
will carry your travellers and your goods, and will also be the means of fertilizing the 
country ? I think I may congratulate Sir Arthur Cotton upon tho fact that the gen¬ 
tleman whom I may call the official opponent, who lias honoured this Society to-night 
by his presence and his arguments, lias in reality contributed to the triumph of 
Sir Arthur Cottou; because when I look at his remarks about railways, his admissions 
regarding their excessive expense, and his admissions regarding the extreme value 
of irrigation (in which he was followed by Mr. Andrew, who referred to the anxiety 
displayed by Government to extend works of irrigation), I consider that Sir Arthur 
Cotton lias won three-fourths of hisbattle. If Sir Arthur Cotton's statements are false, 
the matter is over j if true, I consider that tho members of this Society, having tho 
interests of tho whole of India at heart, are hound to telco any measures they possibly 
can to got a competent committee appointed to oousidor tho question, whether we are 
to sound this 100 , 000 , 000 /. upon railways, or whether wo are to spend a very much 
smaller sum upon tho construction of canals, oombined with irrigation. 

Mr. Hvdr CLAitKit—As having been one of the parties who took part In tho dis¬ 
cussion when tho question of tho construction of railways in India was first agitated, 
I must confirm what lias been said by the Diroctor of Railways, that there was tho 
fullest and freest diasuMlon, and I must exculpnto tho officials from tho charge of 
having too willingly lent themselves to railways. It was, as the honourable gentleman 
said, witJi the greatest difficulty that wo woro able to porauado tho Government to 
carry out railways at nil. I had no interest ns n railway director; of courae, I had no 
Interest as an official of tho Seat India Company ; but, ns one of tiro public and ns a 
representative of tho public, I took port in tho discussion ; and I cun boor my testi¬ 
mony to tho reluctance with which tho Government took up tho construction of 
railways at all. I am only sorry to find that there is a danger that tho oaniideretlons 
which produced that reluctance on tho part of tho Government then may bo pressed 
on tho Government uow. Of course, ul'tor the gallant Gcuoral him told us that, not¬ 
withstanding all wo said on tho Inst occnsiou, his position was in no dogroo contro¬ 
verted, it would bo porfootly useless to ropont any such arguments. Fortunately this 
matter is not to be aooidud solely by tho gallant gontlomnn, but is in a great degree, 
to bo decided by tho voice of this room. Differing from the loo rood gontlomnn who 
lias just sat down, my humble opinion—and I think It must ho that of every practical 
man In the room—Is that tho figures and facta given bv Mr. Danvers this evening nro 
a convincing refutation of tho statements put forth by Sir Arthur Cotton. I abstained 
on the last occasion from entering into tlmso details, bccauso they uro not very oasily 
followed by an audience incxpurioncod iu these mutters, and bccuuso tho statements of 
Sir Arthur Cottonaroutterlyiuoonslstont with the facts and with general exporioaoo. 
Sir Arthur Cotton has notmado out his onso at all, and it would boa most unfortunate 
thing for India, and It. would bo a most unfortunate thing for tho intelligence of tho 
people of this country, if it were to bo considered that ha had made out Ids onao. It 
would bo a reflection on our intolliganco if tho conclusion como to on this question 
were to depend on weight being given to tho argument that ir 100 , 000 , 0001 . is spent on 
railways, 10,000,000/. cannot be found for canals. In this oountry we lemexnber, a 
quarter of a century ago, whon wc woro engaged in discussing the question of rail¬ 
ways for England, it was said we should ho mined because wo naked for 30,000,0001. 
Boo how many hundreds of millions have boon contributed since. So in tho anse of 
Iudia. India wants not only this 100,000,000/. and this 10,000,000/. for canals, it 
wonts hundreds of millions. As I said on tho former occasion, wo find tho whole of 
Europe and tho wholo of America at this moniout adopting not only canals, but 
railways and roads, ns a moans of improving tho transit of each oountry; and why 
should not India do tho same ? If wo want to nut India in its right position, we must 
avail ouraolves of tho experience of others- Without referring to the oxpcrienco of 
America, we see by tho nowspopere what is being done at the present moment by the 
Government of a country regarded ns being mther bnckwnrd. I mean Turkey. Wo 
soo tho great efforts that aro being made by that Government and tho burden put upon 
their already heavily-burdened treasury for the purpose of finding funds for tho 
Itoumolia Railway. * Tho sacrifices they aro making aro cnormouB in comparison to 
what have been made in India, or wlmt ore proposed to bo made. Sir Arthur Cotton 
tells us that the country has (o pay 3,000,001!/. a year for the railways : hut tho fact is 
that there is no such burden on the country', if the account is properly Btated. If tho 
wholo of the operations were properly worked out, we should boo confirmation of tlio 
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statement of Mr. Danvers, tlint tlio more expenditure on rail ways has itself furnished 
the Government with increased revenue. But why should not there be a loan for 
public works, as in Russia and in other countries? Why should not the preliminary • 
outlay and the preliminary deficiency of interest be charged to the account, till that 
time when the development of such undertakings would amply repay the original 
outlay, and leave a largo profit? With those few observations I will sit down. I may 
again bo represented ns not having impugued the positions of Sir Arthur Cotton ; but 
1 should bo sorry to take up tho time of the meeting with entering into such facta and 
details ns the oast of railways and the carriage of goods. 

Mr. Dadabhai Naokoji.—I will not outer into the question of whether or not the 
3,000,000/. is a burden on tho revenues of India, nor into the quootiuu, whether 
the Government ought to make tho railways themselves. I will only address myself 
to one question which Mr. Taylor put. Ho asks. Is it better to have railways costing 
100,000,000/. or canals costing 15,000,000/.? Now, from tho very first I have said 
that canals are certainly very iiooossary, and that thoro is a great demand for irrigation 
works; and if I lrnvo ovor fult tho slightest indignation against tho British Govern¬ 
ment, or complained of then), it has been because they linva not douo enough, or us 
muuh as they ought to have done, with regard to irrigation. Admitting that fully, 

I answer that question in this way:—Tako tho case of two boys, of the age of ten; 
one is at ouoe put out to servico, and ho produces l(hr. n week; tho other is leapt at 
school, and at college, till ho is twouty-ono or twenty-two. at a cost of perhaps * 2000 /. 
before ho can earn a single shilling. Wo know which of tho two produces an imme¬ 
diate return, aud which produces tho greatest ultimate roturu. In tho saiuu way, as 
it scorns to mo, the great fallacy of Sir Arthur Cotton and thorn who side with him 
is this, that they forget that railways or great works of a similar kind cannot bo 
ex prated to pay ut once; they must have tune for development. You must not sow 
your seed, and tho very noxt day oxpoot to find your fruit. Railways will gradually 
create that traffic which doos not now oxist, aud from tho wont of which railways do 
not pay so much as wo desire. I am afraid if we are to construct railways only when 
we am sure that tho truffle will bo n paying one, wo must limit till Doomsday. Undor there 
dremnstanoos, though I much deplore that railways have cost a grout deal too uraoh, 
from whatever cansos, still, taking India ns it is—with its resources utterly uudovolopod, 
like its cultivation, only surfnre-somtohcd, with all its treasure hiddon—it is neoaesary 
that tho railway system whioh wo lmvo should bo further oxtondod; ami I hold not 
only that tho proposal to spend 100 , 000 , 000 /. on railways is sound polioy, but that that 
sum is insufficient, aud is to bo distributed over too long a timo. Availing ourselves 
of tho sclonoo aud applinnous of the nineteenth century, lot us give to India tho host 
communications wo con. and undor thoeo advantages we shall soon find India dovo- 

S ng herself India lius endless treasures waiting to bo brought out, and all tho 
ways and all tho ennuis wo can give to India will not bo sufficient to carry all that 
can bo got out of India. 

Major Evans Buu,— If I wore a nativo of India, like my friond. Mr. Dndabhai 
Nnornji, 1 think I should heartily agree with him on one point, that I should ho 
dullghtod to seo 100,000,000/. of English capital, and another 100,000,000/., expended 
in the country for my benefit. I having to pay only 6 por cent, for it. Mr. Hyde Olurko 
has spoken about tho natural laws of capital, and nlxmt India wanting railways, and 
India contributing money for railways. The facts are all the other way. That. India 
does not want railways, wo may oonclud© from tiro foot that India does not oontributo 
to tho capitol raised for Indian railways, for not 1 por cent, of that capital is hold I*y 
natives of Indio. That, I think, is one great weakness of tho point of those who 
advocate railways to tho extremo extout, tbat they are advocating whnt tho oountry 
does not wont—what tho country docs not appreciate—what is only wanted by lookors- 
on in England and English residents iu Iudia, and by enlightened natives at the 
Presidencies. No doubt tiro railways have contributed very much to tho wealth of 
Bombay and other large towns. No doubt they have tended to facilitate the com¬ 
merce of India to a certain oxtent; but that the natives appreciate them, or that they 
would over send tho coarse goods of the country by thorn, ib conclusively disproved by 
8 ir Arthur Cotton. When reference is made by gentlemou to tho discussioue that took 
place when tho railways were first agitated, and when they speak of Lord Dalhousic’s 
splendid minutes ou tho subject, let them road those minutes, and see if the expecta¬ 
tions of those minutes have been verified; let them, thoo, also refer to the speech of 
Sir Arthur Colton, at [Calcutta, to which Mr. Maitland referred, and to the books and 
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papers ho has written continually ever since irrigation was first talked of, and let 
thorn see whether those have been verified. The military value of railways has also 
bcou upheld; but I must say I think the opinion of the great military authorities, who 
have written deliberately and carefully on this subject, has boon unanimous on this 
point, that the military value of railways in a vast country like India, is, to say tho 
least, a very doubtful mutter. The milwoys in America undoubtedly were used to a 
very great extent by both sides; but then it must not ho forgotten that all the mate¬ 
rials for railways could be made in tho Northern Slates. The Southern States, when 
their railways were destroyed, had very great difficulty in repairing them at ail. In 
the Northern armies whole battalions were able to work ut repairing tho railways, 
whereas in India materials and tho ski Hod labour for their repair could not bo vory 
easily procured. Certainly, during tho war between Austria and Prussia, though tho 
Prussian army could make into of its own railway, it did not venture to make use of 
tho Austrian railways, in advancing on Praguo after tho battle of Sadowo. This ques¬ 
tion has been so fully arguod by a very distinguished soldier—tho prosout Sir Honry 
Havelock, in tho book he has recently published—and also by Sir Sydney Cotton, in 
one of liis books, that I will not go more fully into it ut present. Then, when it Is said 
that the honks of canals may bo destroyed, and your flotilla may bo left sticking in 
tho mud, it should bo remembered that there is this great difference between railways 
and canals; in tho first plnco, tho Canal can bo dofoodod, to a great oxtent by gun¬ 
boats ; and, in tho next plooo, tiro people of India would appreciate a canal, and 
would luivo all thoir sympathies enlisted on behalf of a canal; whereas, you can never 
make them care a hit about a railway; and therefore not only would a railway bo 
more easily destroyed, but no one would luul any objection to destroying it, or seeing 
it destroyed. 

Mr. SrrxoEii Pmo«.—I only wish to moke ouo or two gonerol remarks. I havo 
listened with some interest to tho observations of tho gentleman who lias just spoken, 
ami I mn disposed U> coincide with him, excepting oh regords ono of his concluding 
remarks. It rothor ustonishos mo to hear that tho natives of India do not take to rail¬ 
ways. Wborever wo oarry railways to Iudin ami tho East, I bolisvo wo find that tho 
natives do toko to them, and thoroughly appreciate thorn, as they do ovory other oon- 
vonienco that wo present to them. I agroo with Mr. Taylor in thinking that that for 
which Sir Arthur Cotton has boon fighting seems to t*o almost conceded. I havo 
llslonod very attentively to tho observations made to-night by thoso gontlomen who havo 
spokon—gentlomon who carry with thorn the weight of oxporlonoe. We luivo hoard a 
gentleman who officially represents tho railways in his Governmental capacity: wo 
havo hoard another gentleman, tho Chairman or tho Solndo Railway, whoso nnmo lms 
boon assoc in ted with Indian railways for mnnv years, than whom I suppose no ono is 
letter entitled to spook on the subject. I think it is very satisfactory to find that 
thosegontlcmen, whom wo should naturally havo exported to bo enthusiastic ou behalf 
of railways, have concluded thoir remarks by saying that, while thoy advooato railways, 
they at the aoino time hold out the right hand to canals, and that thoy wish to soo 
canals made. I was not hero on tho previous oveuing, and I am sorry to say I hove 
not road Sir Arthur Cotton‘s paper, and I do not know oxoctly whethor ho says you 
must havo canals only, and no railways. I fancy it would bo a simple impossibility, 
looking to tho future, to have railways only or canals only. Give us ns many canals 
as you possibly can ; but lot us not forgot, at the same time, Hint wo have at present a 
oertain amount of railway accommodation in India, and wo require to have a great 
deal more in connection with that ut prcaont existing. Whilo I think that sufficient 
nttontion bos not boon paid to canals, it sccrn9 to me that the time for thinking that 
canals were better for India than railways was properly twenty or twenty-five years 
ago, at tho time wo were spending those very large sumB of money per mile upon Indian 
railways. I think Mr. Andrew alluded to tho fact that tho Government were loth— 
slow, in fact—to go iuto the construction of railways. I am not disposed, as n rule, to 
my that the Government has done its duty to India, but I do soy this, tho British 
public havo been quite 03 backward ns the British Government. I do not believe a 
thousand pounds would have been subscribed for.Indian railways if the Government 
had not guaranteed the 5 percent. (Hear, hear.) Though the British public wore so 
backward then, one might suppose that they would bo more forward now that they, 
have seen that railways aro actual and substantial realities, and that money is to be 
made out of them; but I do not believe the British public ore any more inclined now 
to invest their money in railways in India. I believe the Government must still stand 
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to the front in nil public works connected with India, It is ft matter of groat regret 
that the British public do not tali© more interest in Indiou affaire, nnd that it should 
bo left to the Government still to bo paternal. I believe that that may not always be 
so. I believe that this Association and other organizations will be means of creating a 
greater interest in Indian matters. My friend Mr. Hyde Clarke has been the means 
of organizing ft series of conferences at the Society of Arts for tho purpose of interesting 
tho publio in Indian matteia and bringing tho capabilities and the necessities of India 
before the community; and I think, by those means, you may interest the publio in 
the great questions which concern Indio. Wo all know there is one powerful poli¬ 
tical organization in this country at work, and I have great confidence in their offorts 
being crowned with a large amount of success, because it is a strong political organ¬ 
ization. I allude to tho Manchester Oottou Supply Association. I am sure wo must all 
feel very much iudubted to Sir Arthur Cotton for bringing forward this paper; nud I 
cannot but agree, as I have already soid, with the observation of Mr. Taylor, tlmt he 
Las accomplished a very groat portion of his task in bringing tho question forward. 

Mr. Birinas.—Tho observations which I slmll make will bo very few, for I do not 
profess to take a practical and engineering view of the question, I simply look at the 
question in an abstract way. From what I see around mo. I see that we arc pro¬ 
gressing very slowly, if wo are not progressing backwards, in India, From the re¬ 
marks of the gentleman who says ho is a planter in Indio, I am afraid we shall do no 

C l by this discussion, for he says irrigation will not till the rivore In India when 
wants them tilled—ho says that they are all empty when they should bo tilled. 
However, I want to take a broader view of tho question than our Government doas. 
I quito agree with Mr. Andrew in regard to having railways as well us canals con- 
noctod with irrigation. I think wc ought to have both. But tho aolo question is, 
How are we to get them ? If Parliament wore alive to tho interests of both England 
and India, whose interests are mutual and identical, they would not have lot this 
moating tako place this night without having a crowd of members of Parliament 
here. I consider they hike simply a parish vestry view of their duty in not attending 
to thoHO Indian matters. What is 100,000,000/. spont in railways? 1 remember, 
twenty-two years ago, calling the Great Peninsular Railway Chairman to account for 
not having a network of railways similar to what wo had in England at that time; 
and hero wo are, twenty-iovon yours sinoe wo star tod, and wo have low than ftOOO 
miles of railway, principally stogie lines, whilst In America they have 45,000 miles 
made in tho soma time. I want to oall tho attention of this Bocioty to tho fuct of 
our Government anil our ollloial mind taking such a narrow view of tho question, and 
being conteut with spending 84 or 89 millions per annum for railways and publio 
works, where 100 , 006 , 0001 . ought to bo littlo enough ovary year. In 1803, no loss 
than 175,000,0001. were offered for publio works in this littlo island by tho publio. At 
tho auno time tho Indian Government was proposing, in that year, to spend only 
•0,000,0001. in India for railways nnd publio works, and now thuy are only offering to 
spend 3} millions per annum. Is not tlmt progressing backwards? What moans nro we 
to employ in older to got tho Government to take an interest In Indian matters? I 
am afraid that nothing but a groat flow of blood will do it. 1 wish this Bocioty oouhl 
create such an organisation ns the Anti-Gom-Law League through tho country, then 
there might bo somo clmnco without lotting blood. 

Colonel Wraqgb, —There seems to be rather a disposition to cast ridicule on the 
unfortuuato Indiun rivers. Why is it that the rivers are comparatively dry when 
they aro most wanted? Because the precautions which Sir Arthur Cotton has 
pointed out should be attended to, for tho rivers have been neglected. He suggested 
that tho rivers should be constantly supplied with water by having reservoirs in the 
hills. Thoro are plenty of places whore, during tho monsoons, immonse deposits of 
water could be stored during tho dry seasons, which are now allowed to run to waste. 
Proper precautions are not taken to store up the water. 

Bir Author Cotton.— I am rather at a disadvantage in this respect, I have 
plenty of railway advocates to oppose me; but if the Government hod not guaranteed 
the 5 per cent., T wonder how many ruined shareholders I should havo hud on my 
side I Let us begin with the Scinde Railway, that has cost two millions and a quarter 
of money. I find by the railway report it is 109 miles long—that ia, 20 , 0001 . a mile— 
and the net returns last year were 20 , 000 /.—that is, 1 “per cent, only, though the 
interest guaranteed on it is 5 per oent. I have not thoso shareholders here to-night 
to back me up; they are sitting comfortably at home, with their additional 4 per 
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coat, taken out of the pockets of the poor natives, whether they like it or no. Is not 
it an extraordinary thing, that the mau who started that railway, which has been the 
cause of this tremendous loss to tho Government, should stand up here and say, “ I 
am for railways—what a success railways ore ? " That Sciude Railway is on a line 
where a 6teambont canal could have been cut for a tenth of the money, and have 
mado an enormous return to the Government, instead of a tremendous loss. Is not 
it extraordinary that tho man who planned that work, and who has seen the result of 
it, should not bo in tho leust enlightened bv it? Another curious thing is this, when 
I went to Caloutto, I said to niysolf, these Government officials are dreadfully wedded 
to the railways, but the merchants surely will know tho difference between paying 
10/, for their ootton and 11.—Not a hit of it. I could not got a single merohant in 
Calcutta to support mo in trying to give him cheap carriage. What aro we to con¬ 
clude from that? Thou I say, according to tho Uluo Book, biking tho receipts for 
passengers conveyed by tho railways last year, it comes to 400/. per mile. Tho obnrge 
for the jxissengors is $</., taking first, second, and third class passengers; 07 iter cent, 
are third class (because you must kuow that on these magnificent railways there are 
only 21 first and second class passengers per day), three per cent, boing first and 
aocond class—at this 400/. gives 250.000 passengersa year. Surely that is intelli¬ 
gible. Where can tho difficulty bo ? One gentleman said ho could not understand 
what I meant by it r any on tho nvorogo of all tho railways, 400/. a mile por your is 
received from travellers—thoy pay $./. each, ami that gives 250,000 nor annum, or 700 
passengers a day. And so with goods I adopt tho samo mode of calculation. There 
aro so muuy hundreds a year por milo received for goods; tho oost of oarriugo is from 
Id. to 8</. por ton—I tolcu tho nvorogo at M. I do not answer far that being exact, hut 
it is nomwwhere near it, und that gives mo for tho nvorogo of nil tho railways of India, 
61,000 tons a year, over the wholo lougth of tho railways. 

Mr. Buioas.—Not a day's work. 

Sir Author Ootton,—T han Mr. Danvers says 15,000,000 tons aro carried. Ho 
moans thut 50 tons aro carried hare and 1000 carried tlioro, and ho adds them all 
together and soys 15,000,000 tons are carried. What has that to do with tho mutter V 
Tho question is what extent of traffic is carried along a certain pirco of rail war. 
Whon I say 1,900,000 tous a year arc carried by tho Nuddca rivers from tho main 
Ganges to Calcutta, that is the actual quantity traversing the length of those rivors, 
and I compare Uiut with tho quantity carried along tho longlh of tho railway by tho 
side of those rivers. Surely that is intelligiblo. What I am spooking of now is tho 
average quantity carried all along tho railway, and ns far os I can ninko out by cal¬ 
culations from tho Blue Book, they work out to ubout (10,000 tons ; It may bo 80.0U0, 
but Hint does not matorinlly affect tho question, tho hook docs not givo tho exnot 
average. By the sido of Hint vory railway nro two miscrublo, unimproved, wrotohod, 
nuvluuUonH, carrying 1,900,000 tons, thirty timoB what tho railway carriuH. 

Mr. Tavlbb. —And thut for only four orlivu months in tho vear. 

Sir Arthur Cotton. —Those rivore aro only open four montlis of tho yeur, the rout 
of tho year thoy huvo to go 800 miles round to get to Oaloutta by water. I ain an 
advocate for steamboat canals ; and one geutlemnu snys he would like to kuuw what I 
would do on tho Indus. What could I do on tho St Lawrence ? What has that got 
to do with tho matter ? I should bo tho lust uorson to advocate the navigation of the 
Indus, becuusc it is a bad navigation. Another speaker said ho would liko to send 
his produce by a river that runs into tho Oauvery, but when ho wanted to ssnd it there 
was no water, and if there was any water ho could not send it, bocauso that particular 
. river is a rivor unnavigablo and unmaintainable. I do not advocate thut rivers should 
bo usod whethor navigable or not; and, moreover, what I have insisted on throughout 
is, that steamboat canals should bo substituted for rivors. 

Mr. Elliot. —There would bo no water for tho canal in that case either. Itako it, 
in the high countries, at that season of the year, you could not get euough water for 
your canals. 

Bir Arthur Cotton.— Hear what an old engineer says on the subject. If it cost 
20001 . u mile to make the canal, it would coat 100/. a mile additional to keep it filled 
with water, that is all. 

Mr. Elliot. —If the rivers arc dried up, where do you get your water from ? 

Major Evans Bell. —Thero is plenty of water if you will only store it. 

Mr. Elliot.—I maintaiu that in that hilly country thero is no room for reservoirs. 

Sir Arthur Cotton.—S o insignificant is the quautity of water required to supply 
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o (-miii nrifl ro insiraiflcfint Is tho coat of storing it, that, as I havo said, if it cost 
200 ?; mile to make the canal, it would only cost 100 / more to keep it eupphod 
with water Now, as to the defence of canals, gentlemen stand up and say the canal- 
Wks Jouid be cut, and tho canal left dry. I did not say it would not. I did not 
Sy the canal was absolutely defensible; I said it was more defensible than tho rtul- 
wav Then it was said, railways can bo repaired again if they axe damaged. Of 
course they can, but what bus boon done in the meantime. Suppose the Soane bridge 
were blown up. thoy might repair it in a woek, but during that week all the Europeans 
beyond might bo massacred. Three or four davs might make all the diflerenco 
between massacre and viotoiy. Then, gentlemen bring forward the case of the uso 
of railways in time of war; but the cases they have referred to have not boon cases 
of tho u* of a railway in the enemy’s country. I am speaking of a rebellion. The 
Prussians used their own railways. Tho Prussians did not uso tho Austrian railways; 
neither did the Austrians uso the Prussian railways. Then it vmaaoid, Wliat is the 
use of your estimates for canals P-esUmntes aro generally wrong. I have given no 
climate. I have given tlie actual cost of canals. I have Mid tho Ganges canal coat 
so much, and canals in other place* oost *> much, and 1 tako from that whnt the cost 
of a canal would bo. Suppose a man says to me, " I estimate that a railwny will cost 
BO,000/. a mile in England," I my, “ Nono of your estimates, wo have thousands of 
miles constructed, wo know exactly whnt they oost." There is no such tlnng as on 
animate uow-I moan within certain limits. Wo have, in liko manner, out thousands 
of milca of oanals in India, and wo Imow what tho cost of thorn is. I lieu, In answer 
lo niy figures, gentlemen say, "Wo hope raUways will yield more by-nnd-by. They 
hopod that they would yiohl a good return twonty years ago, and tho hope has not 
been satisfied. Twouty years ago it was honed that railways would.carry all tho 
traveller* in tho oountry—that railways would pay the internal of their outlay ovor 
und over again. I remember tho ©atimoto for tho first railway was 18 par cent, not 
profit, mat has that turned out to bo ? And what is our portion at thrn moment 


crippling every department of tho Government boonuso of the droadful sUUe of tho 
lluunros. TLcso aro facta It L no uso saying '• 1 hope. ’ or I tlmik. Wo have 
to deal with actual results. Tho treasury would bo overflowing, if it wero not that 
the country lias to pay this 8 , 000 , 000 /. a year in taxes; and yet Uioy are going to 
spend 100.000.000/. moro on scoondary linos. It is lmpoadb o that tho anoondnry 
act con pay so woU as tho first sot. I will give you ono oxamplo of a wcondary lino. 
Tho lino from Arconum to Conjovcrnm, ninotoon miles long, cost 100,000/. J ho 
Govornmcnt would not fully guarantee that, but they guiuimtood it to tho extent 
of 8 per oont., mid tho resulf has been that tho shareholders have rondo ovor to the 
Government for G0,000/. what cost thorn 100,000/. Can India bear another 5,000,000/. 
for taxation at tho very moment that everything is stopped on nooount of tho state of 
tho flnnnoea ? It is a groat satisfaction to me that somo of thoso who aro opposod to 
mo have acknowledged tho forco of a great deni that I have said, and have fairly 
looked tho matter in tho faco. I cannot help thinking that thorn thing* are beginning 
to make somo impression. That the Govarumont are, to some extent, iccling tho truth 
of what I liavo odvnnccd is meet oortoin ; for the foot of their cutting ono canal 100 
rallea long beside ono railway, and another 200 mile* long beside anothor, shows 
whnt they really fool. How much bolter would it bo for them to oorno forward and 
nay, Lot us have a thorough inquiry, lot us hoar what the advocates of water com¬ 
munication have to snv, aud lot us lock tho matter fairly in tho faco. Quo would 
really havo thought that in tho India Office there would have boen mou maoly enough, 
and with honesty enough, to look the question in the face, howovor much they had 
been committed to one sido of the question. With respect to tho discussions that aro 
said to have taken place, there wero no discussions allowed—not a single advocate for 
water carriage was ovor heard or called on to give his opinion. Before that line was 
mado, alongside of which they have now mode a canal, not a single opinion was takou 
os to which would be best. Thov first spent 25,000/. a milo on tho railway, and then 
they proceed to cut the canal for 3000/. How much wiser would it have been to have 
heard whnt woe to be said about the canal, and what was to bo said about the railway 
at the time, and have fairly compared the two things. Of all those who havo stood 
up for railways, not one has said a word about the high cost of transit; they havo said 
it would be very much better if it wore lower. Can the railways carry lower ? They 
are only returning on the avorago 2 J per cent at the rates at which they do carry ; they 
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cannot carry at lower ratea-they are only paring the bare cost and interest, and on 
many boea the bare coat without interest, at the rates they now charge; but the canals 
can carry lower—they can carry at a tenth of the priea I hare got from the owners 
of steamers the particulars of the cost of transit on three different lines of navigation 
m this country—the Forth and Clyde, another renal in Scotland, and the Weaver 
Navigation—and including the cret of the steamer, the oost of working, repairs, and 
^- I .‘ VST a te ° tb of * Penny » mile. It would oost at that rate lOOrf. 
lbl C»lcntta. One would mippoeo that a Oalcntta merchant would see 
5 ^2 ?k u J ° ne Woa J d haTe lh » t • planter who was shown that he 

the beneflfof it° ff6e d ° WD *° lh ® *** at “ P*®*® 07 nominal prioe, would understand 

Mr. Et.liot.— May I ask yon (I am only asking for information, knowing nothing 

700 S** raak t a oanBl Rlmo * t »ywher5? If you 

can, I should be inclined to admit everything you have got to say, 

Sir Arthur Oottok.— On all the great Imre of India where the great centres of 
population are, without exception you can, at a moderate cost, make main Hues of 
canal. There are parts of the country where it might not bo worth while to make a 
oanal—at lrest. where it would be very expensive; but. in the worst caeca, they would 
not cost half what the railway would oost Take the Jino from Aroonum, out of the 
main Madras line, to Oonjereram. a distance of nineteen miles, that carrire only a 
traffic of 4700 ton. a your—not 1 per cent of tho traffic that there ought to be on 
a great line in the Carnatic; that is. because the traffic cannot bear the rate which is 
ohargod. Taking the distance by railway from Conjoveram to Madras, it is sixty-two 
miles. A steamboat canal might have been constructed botweon the samo noiuti (tho 
lengthof which would hare been forty-fire milca, as against tho sixty-two by railway), 
at a cost of 100.0001 or less, producing with great case 20 per cent.; and it would 
have gone through tlireo large towns—towns with 20,000 or 40,000 inhabitants each. 
The prerent railway does not touch one single town, showing tho determined bias 
with which those works were carried oat Supposing the company wore recoivimr 
20 por cent, on their 10 & 000 /, should not we Sire had many more millions forth¬ 
coming for similar works in th# Carnatic? Twsnty-flre miles beyond Conjoveram 
, ™S£. groat ° 0ln “*" kl entrepot Of the Carnatic, with 100.000 inhabitants; and 
50.0001 more would hare carried that canal up to that place. Immeasurable mischief 
was ouuaod, becauso of the blind way in which those works of land transit wore ontored 
upon, without the slightest investigation or inquiry whatever. I do not moan that 
there was no discurion of a certain sort—they may have said, Whore shall we nrako 
the railway? and How shall we make it? That is no discussion. The question, 
Shall we make a railway ? was nover discerned. 

Mr Eu.iOT.-In tho interior of a country like Mysore, I understand that, to make 
a canal, you would require to make a large reservoir; but, in occasional seasons, them 
is a great dearth of rain; must not your reservoir neoeseorily run dry at times, and what 
havo youto fall book upon? 


. .... ... Corros.—It never would occur. Tliere is not any reoord or any 
tradition of the south-west monscon having failed. 7 

rein Mr ‘ Eluot -~ BecaaM w ® h*™ “°*>ths in the 'year without a single drop of 

Sir Arthur Corrox.— Yes; but there has never been any year in which you could 
not store water with the greatest ease, at a moderate prioe, so as to supply any canal 
sal the year round. 

Colonel Wbaoob—T here is a rainfall of sixty inchee in the year. 

Sir Arthcb Corros.—Indifferent people, who do not like the tronhle of improving 
India, »v there is no rain. There is no want of rain in.India. There was sixty 
inches of rainfall in the district of Orima in the very year of the famine. It is not 
want of wator, it is want of brains. What has been gained up to this time by the 
suppression of this Inouiry ? The Government have goDe blindly on in their course, 
and here we are literally aground in the finance at this moment,'arid with no prospect, 
*> far as we can sec, of getting straight; every department of the Government being 
crippled dread fully, in order to try to make both ends meet. The remedy is to makejise 
of that great treasure that India possesses, namely, water. 

Mr. Briggs.— Where is tho money to oome from ? 

Sir Arthur Corros.—That is the real difficulty now. The work has been so mis¬ 
managed that nobody will advance 1001 for any work in India now. 

' No. 2, Vol. IV. s, * 
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Chairman. —I think we are losing sight of the real question for discussion, which 
is, to consider how the 100 , 000 , 000 /. proposed to be spent for railways can best bo 
spent for the benefit of India at large. 

Sir Arthur Cotton. —I must beg the pardon of those gentlemen upon whom I may 
seem to bo a little hard, but you must remember with what uncommon triumph they 
talked when I could not answer them. They must allow mo now to give an answer 
to them ; and I cannot spare them in a case of this sort, where the question is the wel¬ 
fare of India and of the empire, for the welfare of England is wrapped up in the welfare 
of India. Not one of the facta which I brought forward has been denied; not one 
of the statements which I made has boon answered. I slid that there wore (50,000 
tons a year carried on the mil ways, on the average. That statement has been attempted 
to he met by saying that 15,000,000 wore carried; but how carried ? Ten miles 
hore, and fifteen roues there. 10,000 tons on tho Soinde railway. 50,000 tons on 
the East India Railway; and all those added together to make up 13,000,000 tons. We 
want to know the quantity carried along tho railways genorally, and also along onch 
particular railway. Wo waut to know whether tho railways carry tho trnfflo of the 
country, So witu passengurs. I was in India since the East India Railway lias been 
in operation, and I found one morning when I wont along tho Great Trunk Road, that 
multitude# or peoplo ware walking along that road, as if there wni no railway lu 
oxistouoo, It was liko tho Stroud; I a>uld not havu belioval it if 1 had not seen it 
with my own oyes. 

Mr. Danvbril—’W here was that? 

Sir AUTiiua Cotton.—I n tho upper part of tho Great Trunk Road, below Alla¬ 
habad. The railway people say that they have soon the railway stations an crowded 
that the railways could not carry tho people. Tho first answer to that is, if tho rail¬ 
ways cannot carry tho people, they have failed, and not suocccdod; but the real 
answer to that is, that there arc great fustIvul days, when hundreds of thousands of 
people want to travel -they are tho ourso of tho railway; those apactul oco.islous uia 
tho things that bother tho mil ways in England; they liuvo to carry tens of thousands 
in one day, and fivo hundred a day all lire rest of tho year. It is no ndvnntngo to a 
railway to carry an immenso crowd of pooplo for two or throo days out of tho threo 
hundred. 

Mr. Bkioos.— If tho railways aro so crowded with paaeeugor traffic, they ought to 
pay 20 par cont. 

Major 10 vans Bell.—T here are twioo ns many pniwengore carriod on tho Under¬ 
ground Railway in a year ns on all tho railways or India. 

Mr. Elliot. —May I bo nllowod to ask this question:—Havu too in riow a system 
of canals thut would equally serve tho purposes which a network of railways would 
servo ? • 

Sir Arthur Cotton.—' With somo limitations. I do not say that ouuals can lie out 
everywhere, but they can on nil tho great lines of tho OOUntry. 

Mr. Elliot.— Suppose you take the plateau of Mysore, cun you got down from that 
on to either soa Y 

Sir Arthur Cotton.—I huvo looked into that particularly, and I estimated for 
a anno), for instance, from Bangalore to tho Bollary; it would bo perfectly practicable. 

Mr. Elliot.— And from there again to the seaport, Madras ? 

Sir Arthur CorroN.—Tliey bavo a line up to near Bellary. 

Mr. Elliot.— I moan so as to comedown to the western oust, which is a matter of 
some importance, in consequence of tho opening of the Suoz’Canal; there is on abrupt 
chaiu of hills there. How would you propose to got out of that dilHonlty ? 

Sir Arthur Cotton. —First of all, there is no necessity for taking the groat trnfflo 
down to the west coast, its natural course is to the east coast; in the next place, the 
system could lie adopted which is adopted in England, of sending boats down a long 
inclined piano—that is found to lie perfectly practicable on the Monkland Canal. 
Thorn there la a flight of locks, and by tho side or them an inclined piano, and I suppose 
the inclined plane cost a tenth of what tho locks did: they transfer a boat down 100 
feet in seven minutes- You say access to that coast is of importance, on account of the 
opening of the Suez Canal. I aay that is greatly over-estimated -tho difference between 
tho cost of freight of working steamers from London to Calcutta, and from Loudon 
to Bombay is only 2s. 6 d a ton. 

Mr. Elliot. —But then it should be remombered that to many goods it is a matter 
of importance that they should be carried speedily. 
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Chairman. —It would only make a few days’ difl'eronce. 

Mr. Harding. —May I ask whether, when you took that morning walk along the 
Groat Trunk Road, it was a festival day ? 

Sir Arthur Cotton.—N o, it was an ordinary day; it was not a festival day. 

Mr. Harding.— I have boon at Allahahod siuce the railway has been opened, and 
I have been sometimes five or six miles along tho road without meeting many people. 

Sir Arthur Cotton. —At what hour ? 

Mr. Harding.— At all hours. 

Sir Arthur Cotton.—I am speaking of morning and evening, when people travel. 

Mr. Elliot. —With regard to the Suez Canal, tho Pasha of Egypt is spending three 
or four millions in making a liue of railway parallel to the Suez Canal. 

Sir Arthur Cotton.-- Tho curious tiling is, that wo liavo canals in England beating 
the railways out-and-out. The Oxford Canal runs !J0 or 40 miles parallel with the 
railway. The railway sometimes pays 2 per cent, sometimes 1, and sometimos 
nothing. Tho canal pays 9 per cent., and that not a steamboat caual. 

Sir Arthur Cotton.— ir a man is exceedingly wealthy lie may keep his carriage, and 
tho money Is no object to him ; but if a poor man cliooeos to do so, he may keep it for six 
mouths and go to jail at the end of ii. That la tho 0M6 with India, tiiey sot up their 
carriago, poor beggars ns they were, and now they are drowned and they do not know 
how to escape from being taken to jail; whereas, if thoy had established this water 
communication, and, by that moons, bad opened the great trnfflo of the country, tho 
water communication being oomblued with irrigation, thoy might in a few years 
have been rolling in wealth, and thou tiiey might have wumidarod it in any way they 
pleased. 

Mr. Tayler.—I wish to submit to tho mooting whotbor this discussion is not now 
entering upon its interesting phaso, whether really tho arguments lor end against have 
been in any degree exhausted, and whotbor wo might not have a second adjournment 
In hope® of a fullor mooting, und a more influential mooting than oven tlio present, 
because, judging from what wo liavo scon already, tho official viow of this question 
having boon so ably presented to us for tho first timo, wo may fuirly hope and bolievo 
with Sir Arthur Cotton, that a liltlo interest in being folt in tho matter iu Government 
quarters, and that thero may bo, perhaps, a still Hiller and more powerful mooting if 
wo wero to ndiourn, and, in tho meantime, wo should bo able to digest tho important 
facts which Sir Arthur Oottou has laid before us. 

Mr. liRiaas.—I second that motion. 

Tho motion for tho adjournment of tho meeting was put anil carried unanimously. 

Chairman.— I linvo loft myself ns little time ns possible in which to make thu 
observations which I wish to moke, bcoauso I saw nmuy gentlemen wore anxloui to 
speak who could spoalc much moro to tho pnrposo tlinn anything I hail lo say. and I 
was about to suggest that thero should bo un udiournment, been use, In fact, tho real 
question for discussion has been almost oaliroly lost sight of. Some gentlemen haru 
said wo want both canals and railways, that ono hundred millions of money i» not 
enough for India, that wo want two hundred millions ; but what we liavo to oonsidor 
just now is this, wo have only at tiro present moment 100 , 000 , 000 /. to dispense. 

Mr. Briggs.—H ow many yoars is it to bo spent in ? 

Mr. Danveus.—I n the course of thirty years. 

Chairman. —Thero is no doubt wo aro nil at ono on tho point, that India docs want 
moans of coiuniuuicatiou. as much ns irrigation, bo it by water, or be it by road, or 
be it by railway. Such communication must tend enormously to bring forward and 
to develop India (lu nr. bear), and it strikes me that tho real test of the way in which 
this 100,000,000/. can be best spent for tho benefit of Indio and its inhabitants at lurge 
is, How can it bu Bpcnt to give the largest return to the Government ? No money 
that is spont iu a country, for that purpose, can give the same benefit if it is returning 
1 por cent, as where it is spent in another way, so as to return 10 por cent A rail¬ 
way that is only returning 1 por cent. Is not a benefit to the country worthy the ex¬ 
penditure on it. Biased as I am for railways, I havo no hesitation in saying in the 

S roscnco of Mr. Danvers that it is money misspent. (“ Hear, hoar,” from Mr. Danvers.) 

hat it was absolutely necessary, at first, to expend money in the constiuction ofc a 
largo portion of the lines in India, namely, the main liucs, even though they returned 
nothing, I am quite certain, and that tho Government ought to nave made them 
without regard to the returns, but it Is a very different question now. The question 
now is. In what way is this 100,000,000/. to bring in the largest return to the 
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Government in the Gist place? because if it bringB in a large return to the Govern¬ 
ment, it will give a large benefit to the people of India. I will not detain the meeting 
further to-night os it is to bo adjourned, but I bog tho gentlemen who have taken 
pavt in tho discussion to-night to come again at the adjourned meeting, to challenge 
and point out what is misstated in Sir Arthur Cotton’s pamphlet. If they ran point 
out any nusstatomeuts, and to come with figures to support their own views if they 
do not agree with Sir Arthur Cotton. Lot the man who supports expensive railways 
rxnue prepared with figures to show that railways have roturned, and let the man who 
supports canals point out if lie can the errors in the flguroB given by those who 
support railways, and bIiow how a fair return is likely to coma from the canals; other¬ 
wise we are not entering upon tho subject under discussion. I thank Mr. Dmivors for 
his kindness in coming to-night, because ho has given us a dear and lucid statement 
of facto with regard to the railways. , „ „ , 

A vote of thanks was passed to General Sir Arthur Cotton and tho Chairman. 


ANNUAL MEETING, WEDNESDAY, MAY 25. 1870. 

W. 8 . FITZWILLIAM, Ebq., in Tire Chaih. 

Ouauiman.—G ontlomen, tho Secretary will read tho Annual Report to tho Meet¬ 
ing, if it is your pleasure that it shall bo raid. 

Tho Bkoretaby.—G cntleuion, the Report him boon circulate! among all tho 
moiubore of tho Association, but tlioro are somo Might alterations to bo suggested and 
adopted, whtoh Ipropoao, with the amotion of tho Council (reading tho smne). i 

Oiiaikman.—I t U usual, afior tho Ro|>ort has boon circulated, to take it us road. 
Thu only objection might Ikj tlmtiomo nltumtinn Is now suggostoel. If you will builder 
thoso nliorutlons as forming part of tho original Boport, we will, if you please, tnko 
it ns road. 

General Sir I-kGband Jacob. —I shall bo very happy to propooo tho adoption nf 
tho Buport, • 

Coplain Palmkk.—G ontlomon, I will wltli pluasuro second tho motion that tho 
Report bo adopted. 

Tho Koport wus unanimously adopted. 

Dr. GoLDbTCoKim.—I luivo the liouour, eontloinon, to pronoio that tho Right 
Honourublo tho Lttd Lyvodou, G.O.H., bo elected Proeidont of tho Association for 
tho ensuing year. 

Mr. J. J. Ga'/oak.—I beg to moond that- on accouut of tho very kind and notiro 
interest that Ills Lordship has always taken in thiH Association. (Hoar, hear.) 

Tho samo was ourricu unnuimously. 

Mr. J. J. GAznAn.—Geutlcmau, I linvo tlie honour to pronou “That tho follow¬ 
ing nobleman mid gentlemen bo elected Vice-Presidents for tno ensuing your:—Tho 
Earl of Kellie, C.B.; Sir James Forguseon, Bart; tho Marquis of Salisbury; Lord 
Harris, G.C.S.I.; Lord William Hoy; Earl of Shaftesbury, K.G.; Gonoral Lord 
Stmthnairn, G.O.B., G.C.S.I.; tho Earl of Ellonborougk, Q.O-B.; H.H. the Rno of 
Kutch; Lord Clinton; Colonol Sykes, M.P.; James Stansfeld, Esq., M.P.; H.tl. tho 
Nawab of Joonnghur; Sir Charles E. Trovclynn, K.C.B.” 

Mr. II. A. Wady a.—I have great pleasure iu socouding the proposal. 

The resolution was curried unanimously. 

General Sir L>;GnAND Jaoou.—G entlemen, I bog to propose "That tho following 
nobleman uud gontlemcu be elected to form the Council for tho ensuing year:—Lord 
Erslciue; Lord William Hay; Oolonol W. H. Sykes, M.P.; Lieut.-Colonel Jervis. M.P.; 
F. M. Williams, Esq,, M.P.; E. B. Eustwick, R*]., G.B., F.R.8., M.P.: Sir Homy Raw- 
linWo, K.C.B.; General Sir George Pollock, G.C.B., G.C.S.I.; Sir 0. Wingfield. M.P.; 
MMjur-Genenil Sir Vincont Eyre, K.CSJ.; Major-General Sir R. Wallaeo, K.C.S.L; 
Major-Gonoral W. E. S. Scott; W. S. Fitzwilliam, Esq.; P. P. Gordon, Eaq.; Colonel 
P. T. Freucli; Major Evans Bell; W. Tnyler, Esq.; 8.1*. Lowe, Esq., F.R.G.S.; P. M. 
Tnit, Eaq., F.S.S.; Dadabliai Naoroji, Esq.; D. D. Cama, Esq.; Captain W. C. Palmer; 
J. J. Gazdar, Esq.: Dr. GoldBttlcker: W. A. Wadia, Esq.; I. T. Prichard, Esq.; Dewan 
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Kozi Shaliabudin; Syed Anted Khan, Esq., CLS.L; Moulvi Syed Ameer Alii; Balioo 
Kishori Mohan Cbatterjee.” 

Mr. Hormcsjee Pmtonjbe.—I shall be happy to second that. 

The same was carried unanimously. 

General Sir LeGraxd Jacob.— Gentlemen, the next resolution which I have the 
honour to propose is, " That tho thanks of the Association be given to the Council of 
the last yea i." In proposing this resolution, gentlemen, I only wish than I could do so 
with a more full knowledge of tho nature of their work, because, from not beiug able 
to attend on account of bad health, all that I know is from what I read; but us far as 
I can judge, it appears to mo that our thanks are due to them. Many of them 
appear to have done their best to advance the objects of this Society, and therefore 
this is a resolution that I can very well projiosQ for your adoption. 

Mr. George Campbell. —I have great pleasure iu seconding this resolution. I 
think that our best thanks are due to the Council. 

The same was carried unanimously. 

Captain Palmer. —Gentlemen, I think that this part of tho business of the 
Meeting would bo incomplete unless we passed the following resolution:—" That 
the best thanks of the members be tendered to Mr. Dudabhiu Naoroji for his unre¬ 
mitting and valuable servioes in furthering the interests of tho Association." 

3Ir. GEonGE Campbell.— 1 have great pleasure in seconding that motion. 

Chairman. —Gentlemen, I think wo must all cheerfully support this resolution. 
I cannot express too strongly the obligations that I feel to the Secretary for what he 
has done. (Heir, hear.) It has been proposed and seconded “ That tho brat thauks 
of the Association be given to Mr. Didabhai Naoroji.” Those who are in favour of 
that resolution will please to signify tho same in the usual way. 

Tiio some was curried unanimously. 

Chairman. —Gentlemen, tho next point for consideration, and about which a 
little diUoulty has occurred, is tho day of tho week and the hour that would he most 
convenient for our General Meetings. They have hitherto been held on Friday, 
and sometimes on Tuesday, somo in the morning and some in the evening. The 
object now is to settle tho hour of meeting if we can. Some persons, I am aware, 
prefer eight o’clock in the evening, but tho majority, os far as I can ascertain, prefer, 
as I do myself, three o’clock in the afternoon, because during a part of the year I 
object to going out at night. We ore therefore desirous on this occasion of obtaining 
an expression of opinion on this point from the members present. 

Mr. George Campbell.— Could you not alternate the hours of meeting ? Pro¬ 
bably you will find that all the members cannot attend at one time of the day. 

General Sir LeGband Jacob.— I should certainly vote for three o’clock as tho 
lionr of meeting, because that is the on hr time that I could possibly attend. 

The Secretary.— But the question is which will be the most convenient hour for 
tho majority of the members to attend. 

Dr. GoLDSTiiCKiJt.—I think Friday would he the most inconvenient day. 

Mr. Prichard.— With refcrcnco to the hour of meeting, I think it necessary to 
brar in mind that most men who are engaged in business would find it very difficult 
and inconvenient to got away before throe o’clock in tlm afternoon, because that is 
usually with them the most busy hour of the day. The evening hour for them, I 
think, is undoubtedly the most convenient time.' There arc others no doubt who 
have no special business to attend to. I think myself that three o’clock is the best 
hour for meeting. The meeting will have to select one of two alternatives, either to 
suit the hour to the convenience of men of business, or to that of gentlemen who aro 
fortunate enough not to be engaged in business. I think it would ho difficult to 
meet the wishes of both parties. 

General Sir LeGrand Jacob.— If the only object of tho meeting is to read papers, 
might it not l>o so arranged that any private member who had prepared a paper night 
be allowed to suggest either three o'clock or eight o'clock for the purpose of reading 
it? 

The Secretary. —The writers of the papers will not make much objection to tho 
hour that is appointed for the purpose of having the paper read. 

General Sir LeGband Jacob. —I think they ought to he consulted. • 

The Secretary.— Yes; their convenience is always consulted. 

Sir. G. Campbell. —Then I would propose to the members that the meetings should 
be held alternately in the afternoon and iu the evening. My experience of oilier 
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Societies has been this, that almost all English Societies have their meetings in the 
evening. I belong to one, the Asiatic Society, which meets in the afternoon, and I 
must say that, in point of numbers, it is a iniserablo failure at tlint time. 

Chairman.—I may sav that I have seen meetings at the Society of Arts 
numerously attended in the morning, and speaking from my experience at the 
Geographical Society, the only advontugc that I saw in having meetings in an even¬ 
ing was, that it served ns a sort of reception room to which ladies might be brought 
as to an evening party. However, I think that the proposition mode by Mr. Campboll 
is a very good one, to havo alternately a meeting once a fortuight at tliroo o'clock and 
once a fortnight at eight o’clock. 

Dr. GouwTtiCKEU.—I think, even in that case, that tho hour might bo adapted to 
the nature of the paper to he read. 

General Sir LeGrakd Jacob.—F or instance, lot the gentleman who desired it havo 
his paper put down to be rend on the day on which tho hour of meeting was fixed at 
oight o’clock, and let tho gentleman who preferred to reed his paper at three o’clock 
havo his paper sot down to bo read on tho duy when the meeting took plno© at three 
o’clock. There are many gentlemen who, like myself, aro unable to come out at 
niisht^but they aro no doubt in tho minority. Tho majority must of course ho con- 

Chairman.—I think, gentlemen, that Mr. Campbell's proposition Is a good one. 
I am a business man myself, but I also liko to remain at homo in tho evening, I 
havo to put myself to a littlo inconvenience to attend hero at throo o'clock in tho 
afternoon, and there aro in tho room some gentlemen who havo expressed theinsnlves 
to this effect, that tkoy liko lo go homo after tho bourn of business, and they put 
Ihemsolves to a little incopvonienco to come hero ut threo o’clock. I think I will put 
it to you, gontlomon, that tho meetings shall bo hold alternately at three o’olook and 
at eight o' dock on Wednesdays. Perhaps some gentleman will bo kind enough to 
Moond that motion. 

Mr. B. II. Elliot.—W ould it not bo a good plan with regard to some kind of 
papers to fix on hour that would ho more likely to attract business man, and with 
regard to other anil more goooral paper*, to regard tho hour more ns u socoudary con¬ 
sideration. It certainly appears to mo that bunging up business inou at throo o'clock 
in tho afternoon would bo rather Inconvenient to thorn. I am myself totally indif- 
forent about tho multor, bocauss. os I havo notliingj particular to do, it does not very 
much matter to mo. I am only desirous that tho thing should be so arranged us to 
bring together the greatest number of members. 

The BscnwrAUT.—Tho Council were anxious to know what tiro viows of the 
moating wore, in order that thoy might havo something to guide them hereafter. 
8omo gentlemen luivo complain ou ono way and some another. 

Captain Palmer.—I bog to second tho proposal that linn boon mods by Mr. 
George Campboll. 

Mr. Kazi SHAnAnciUN.—Now that tho general sense of tho mooting is expressed, 
it would ho better to Icavo tho matter in tire hnndH of the Couucil, and I propose 
accordingly this amendment, "That tiro ruottor be loft to tho Connell to dooide." 

Tho amendment was adopted. 

Chaiiiuan.—I havo now a. very ngrccablo duty to perform. Wo nil know ltow 
much this Society has been indebted to Lord Lyvedcn, not only for the kind assistance 
which ho linn at all times rendered us, hut for tho great attention which ho has paid 
to our proceedings. I have now to propose to you a " Vote of thanks to Lord Lyveden 
for tho kind attention and the valuable services which he has renderud to tho Council 
of the East India Association." 

Tho SnonETART.—I beg with very great pleasure to second that, 

Tho aune was carried unanimously. 

Lord Ltvxdkt.—G entlemen, instead of rising to thank yon for this kind expression 
of your feelings, I believe that I ought lo blush on account of tho inattention that I 
havo shown to the duties of the post to which you have dono me the honour to re-elect 
mo I am very grateful to you for having re-elected me President of this Association, 
ondj hope tlint at all times I shall be ablo to render you any service that you may 
require; although I may not bo so regular an attendant as many of you are, yet I 
may be of some use with regard to deputations and things of that sort, for which in 
this country thoy are rather fond of having lords, although they do not hold them 
very highly (no, no), and therefore I may regard myself more in an ornamental point 
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of view than a useful oue. I shall h§ glad to undertake whatever duties it may be 
in my power to discharge, and I feel very prond at being re-elected. 

General Sir LbGuand Jacob—1 beg to propose a vote of thanks to the Chairman. 
I think that anyone who makes an effort to help us forward in our path—especially when 
he occupius a conspicuous position like the noble lord who has just addressed ns, and to 
whom we owe great thanks, or the Chairman on the present occasion—is entitled to 
our thanks. It is so difficult to get men to come forward who are ready to put them¬ 
selves at all out of the way, and to study the public interests of a nation on tho other 
sido of the globe. Unfortunately, there ore too few who do give that attention to 
India which it really deserves, and when we do find any to do it, like our worthy 
Chairman, our best thanks are due to him. 

The Sec Birr Any.—Gentlemen, I can personalty testify to the very strong iuterest 
which our present Chairman takes in our affiiiis, as a member of tho Council, in eveiy 
way directly and indirectly. It is therefore with great pleasure that I second the 
proposal of a vote of thunks to him. 

Tile mine was carried unanimously. 

Chairman.— Gentlemen. I am very much obliged to you for the compliment you 
have paid me. I take a very deep interest in anything connected with India, and I 
shall always continue to do eo. While I am blessed with health aDd strength I shall 
spare no pains on my own part in promoting tho objects of this Society. 


Persons wishing to become Members of the Last India Association can copy one of the 
subjoined Forms, and inclose the copy to the Secretary :— 

Form for becoming an Annual Subscriber. 

-187 . 

It is my desire to becomo a Member of the Fast India Association, and I hereby 

request and authorize my AgeutS [or Bankers], Messrs-----, 

to pay my Annual Subscription (£1 5 s.) now, and as it bocomesdueon the 1st January 
in each year, to the Secretary of the Institution. 

--—--Signature. 


Form for becoming a Life Subscribed 

• It is my desire to become a Life Member of tho East India Association, and I 

hereby authorize my Agents [or Bankers], Messrs.---, 

to pay my Life Subscription (£14) to the Secretary of tire Institution. 

-_—— Siguature. 


Form of Bequest. 


/ give and bequeath unto The East INDIA Association, situated in Great George 

Street, London, tho sum of .... , 

to be applied in and towards carrying on the designs of the said Institution, such legacy 
to be paid <mt of such part of my personal Estate not specifically bequeathed as the law 
permits to be appropriated by Will to Charitable Purposes. 


*,* A Complete List of Members, and of Subscriptions and Donations 
received from the Commencement of the Association, will bo given in ono 
of the Journals before the end of this year. 
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ANNUAL REPORT OF THE COUNCIL OF THE 
EAST INDIA ASSOCIATION. 

1860-70. 


Gextlkmkn, 

Yonr Council beg to submit to vou their report for lost year. 

They lmvo to express their sorrow in announcing the deaths of Ctopt. Harby Barbor, 

S late Scorotary, and of His Highness the Thftkore of Gondul, and feel certain the 
wing resolutions will receive your sympathy:— 

" The Council record their deep regret at tuo loss sustained by the Association in 
the death of their lata Secretary, Cupfaiu Harby Barber, and they desire to record 
their appreciation of the zeal ami energy with which ho furthered tho interests of tho 
Association." 

11 The Oouncil record their deep regret ot the lamented death of His Highness the 
Thnkoro of Gondul, who has been one of the most liberal supporters of tho Association ” 
Tho Association lius sustained a furthor loss by the death of H.H. tho Thokoro of 
Bhowuncgur, K.O.8.I., ouo of its Vice-Presidents and earliest supporters. 

Mr. Dndabbai Neorojl having kindly voluutccrod his sorvioos as Hon. Secretary, 
your Committee gladly accepted tho twine. 

Iu Appendix A will be found un •numeration of tho papers read during tho post 
year, and tho Council tender their boat thunks to tbo gentlemen who submitted tho 
Mine. and those who joined in tho disc unitons. 

Since the last Annual Meeting about 200 now members lmvo joinod tho Association. 
It will be roiuonibcrod that in August, 1807, a Memorial was presented to Sir 
Stafford Northoote, tho thou Secretary of Stato for Indin, by u deputation," praying: 
lstly, “Tlmt tile oomixrtitlvo examiimtions for n portion of tho appointments to tho 
Indian Civil Service should bo hold in India, under such rules and arrangements ns 


England for tho Indian Civil Service, while others would return in various professions 
to India, and whero by degrees they would form an enlightened and unprejudiced 
dose, exorcising a groat and boneflouu intiuonoe upon nativo socioty, and constituting 
a link between tbo masses of tho people ami their English rulers." 

Your Committee hnvo much plousuro In reporting that a clnuso introduced in n 
Bill brought into Parliament in 1808 by Sir S. NorUiooto and Sir Jamui Forgussun, 
empowering tho Viceroy to admit natives of India into tho Covenanted Civil Scrvico 
without requiring a certificate from tho Civil Scrvico Commissioners, subject to rules 
and regulations to bo thereafter provided, but which, in consequence of prose of busi¬ 
ness in l\iv! foment, wan not then passed, forms now a portion of tbo 83 Viot., cap. iii. 
The Council congratulate tho Association upon the success which has thus far attended 
tlioir oflbrte, which were supported by tho British India and Bombay Associations, 
but (bo Council rooervo for discussion tho on!era which tho Viceroy may frame 
for giving effect to flic measure, asauied, howovor, tluit tho clauso cannot but lie pro¬ 
ductive of great bonoflt8 to tbo natives of India by proparing them for their future 

C litical elevation to a duo slinio in tho administration of their own couutry, and to 
gland by assuring India of tiro honesty of pui’poso and pure motives of its English 
rulers, and thereby deepening mul strengthening loyalty to tho British rulo. 

In compliance with tho second prayer nine scholarships wore instituted, to euablo 
native youths to oomc over to this country to perfect their studies, either for enter¬ 
ing tho Indian Civil, Modicnl, or othor Services, or any of the independent liboral 
professions. 

The scholarships which were instituted by tho late Viceroy, Lord Lawrence, have 
boon this year unfortunately discontinued by tho present Indian Secretary.! Though 
your Clounoil would, for many reasons, have bceu glad to have scon those scholarships 
conlfaued, at least for four or fivo years, they do not consider it necessary to toko any 
steps iu consequence of their discontinuance, as the Act providing for the admission 
of natives into the Covenanted Indian Civil Scrvico in some degree remedies tho evil. 
* See' JouimL* No. 2 . voL pp.263 «uid 236 5 or rol. 1, trA edit., pp. 125-T. f S«e Appendix C. 
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Your Council cannot past over this subject without tendering tlieir best thanks to 
the noblemen and gentlemen who aided Che Association, and to those members of 
Parliament who took an active part in the discussions on this subject. 

Your Council have to report that they have not taken further action in the Bonus 
Compensation question, os they are informed that members who fully understand it 
have expressed their intention to discuss the subject in Parliament. 

With reference to tire Cotton Frauds Act of 1869, passed in the Legislative 
Council of Bombay, your Council have submitted the proceedings of your Meeting of 
21 st December last for the consideration of the Secretary of State for Indio, and they 
are glad to find that, in response to the call made at your Meeting, the Chamber of 
Commerce of Manchester and the Cotton Supply Association of the same city have 
given their attention to this subject, and memorialized His Grace against tho Act. The 
opinion against it was bo unanimous, both in India and iu this countr y, that your Council 
are not surprised to find that His F.xcelleuoy the Viceroy has deemed it necessary to 
withhold his sanction to tho measure. 

Your Council, iu accordance with the resolution passed by the Association, sub¬ 
mitted to Ilia Grace the Duke of Argyll the Memorial* relative to delay in the 
hearing of Indian appeals, and requested bun to allow a deputation to wait upon him 
in order more fully to explain the views of the Association, which Uis Grace at once 
consented to receive, hut suggested a postponement of the interview till a reply was 
received to a communication on the subject already addressed by him to the viceroy, 
and the subject therefore remains for the present in abeyance. 

Your Council are glad to report that tlireo very important discussions have taken 
place on the question raised by General Sir Arthur Cotton, relative to “The Proposed 
Additional Expenditure of 100 Millions on Indian Pail ways.” Tho Council trust these 
discussions will t» useful in inducing a careful consideration of the important subject. 
The Council take this opportunity of expressing their gratification that Sir Biirtlo 
Frere and Mr. Juland Danvers, the Government Director of Indian Railway Com¬ 
panies, took part in these discussions, and explained to the Meeting the principles 
and motives by which the authorities are guided. Such help from.gentlemen who are 
in possession of correct information ispreductive of much good. Timely explanation 
from persona situated ns Sir Hurtle Frere and Mr. Juland Danvers are, may prevent 
much unnecessary irritation, ami tho real motives and reasons of Government being 
made known, confidence is inspired and co-operation is secured, when otherwise dis¬ 
trust and opposition might occur. 

The Association is giving its attention to tho question of the Relation of the Native 
States with the British Government, and the Council are sure it will bo readily 
admitted that this is a subject of great importance. 

In the last Report, the Council expressed hope that a large accession of strength to 
the Association would be secured during the current year, and they are happv to 
announce that a Branch of the Association has been formed in Bombay, of which 
Sir Jamshedjee Jeejeebhoy is President. A full report of the formation of this Branch 
has already appeared in the third number of Vol. III. of tho Journal. 

This Branch of the Association lias been usefully engaged during the year. A 
paper has been read by Mr. P. M. Mehta, one of the Honorary Secretaries, and dis¬ 
cussed at a largo Meeting, on “ The Grant-in-Aid System of India,” and will in duo 
course appear in the Journal, and it is honed that on a future occasion the Association 
will discuss the important subject of “Education in India." At another Meeting of 
tire Bombay Branch, a discussion was introduced by Mr. B. M. Wagle, the joint Hono¬ 
rary Secretary, on the discontinuance of tho Government scholarships, aiul certain 
resolutions were passed. These resolutions your Council placed before the Secretary 
of State for Indvaj 

At three other Mootings of this Branch, Mr. Kaikhusliroo Nowiojee Kubra delivered 
three lectures in the Guzarati language on the usefulness of the Association. To 
tho above gentlemen, to Mr. V. J. Bnnkerset, and Dr. Blioo Doji, who severally occu¬ 
pied the chair at these Meetings, and to nil who take an active interest in promoting 
the usefulness of this Association and the Bombay Branoh, your Council tender tlieir 
best thanks. 

Your Committee regret to state that in consequence of tho long illness and suUsc- 

E nt lamented death of Captain Barber, it is impossible to submit tho accounts for 
past year, but the Honorary Secretary, assisted by au accountant, has informed 


See Appendix lx 


+ See Appendix C. 
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the Committee that if the General Meeting is adjourned for two mouths, lie will before 
the expiration thereof furnish each member with a cony of the balance sheet. 

Arrangements hare been made for Meetings of the Association to be bold during 
the ensuing Session,* anil tlie names of the gentlemen who aro to read the papus afford 
sufficient evideuco that these will prove both Interesting and uaoful. 

Your Council avails itself of this opportunity to thank the gentlemen who have made 
presents and donations of books to the librury, a list of which will bo published here¬ 
after. Among these presents tlio Council are glad to say is one of n number of valuable 
books from the Secretary of State for India mode some time ago, as woll as during this 
year; also a complete set of the 1 Calcutta Quarterly Review/ by Sir George Pollock ; 
and n third in books and mouey to the extent of 50/., by General Sir LoGrand Jacob. 
The Parsec gentleman who had offered 800/. for tho formation of a librury, on con¬ 
dition thnt other members should make up an equal sum, has now rando the present 
unconditionally, and the Council tender their best thunks for this donation, Tho 
Council hope that other membora will help os much as they can iu forming a useful 
library on Indinn subjects, by pecuniary aid or by presenting bookB. 

Tho work before tho Association ib still a largo and important one. Tho groat 
questions of finance, land tenure, muuioipul representations, public works, education, 
justice, and others ore yet to bo fully discussed; but tho Council is hopeful that If the 
natives continue their interest in the Association, which has boon instituted for tho 
benefit of Indin, end those English gentlemen who tako an Interest iu tho wollhru of 
their fellow subjects in India continue to afford their help, your Association will sue- 
ocaslully perform tho important work it has undertaken. Tho object of this Association 
is iu no way hostile to tho Indian Governmont, but rather to oo-oporato therewith, and 
it is hoped this will 1)0 allowed by having tho wants and wishes of India fairly and 
frooly represented to tho British public and Government; and tire Council, with tho 
experlunco of tho past, fool confident thnt tho authorities both hero and in India will 
give all tho aid in their power for this purpose. 

Tho usefulness of tins Association is not to bo measured simply by the number of 
memorials they may present to tho authorities. Ono of its best results is tho indirect 
effort its discussions prodnae, by bringing important subjects to prominent notice, and 
affording an opportunity for full and fioo discussion. 

A list of donations inndo during the post ymr lias been already published at the 
end of tlio first number of Yd. IV. of tho Journal. 

Tho Council tender thair thanks to Lord Lyvodcn.Tho Earl of Kellie, Col. Sykes, 
Sir C. Wingfield, Mr. E. B. East wick, and other Members of Parliament who liavo 
taken a oonUnuously uctivo interest in tho work of tho Association. 

Tho Oouucil propose that members may compound tho annual subscription of 5s. to 
tho Journal, by payment of 4/. by members if resident iu England, and 50 Re. if 
resident iu India. 

Tire Council suggest tlio following altomtion in Article 8 of the Rules of the Asm- 
elation 

Tho management of tho Association shall bo vastod in a Council, consisting of a 
Cluiirmai), Vioc-OhoirmnD, and thirty ordinary members, to bo elected ot tho Annual 
Mooting, flvo to form a quorum, and eight to retire annually by rotation, but oligiblo 
for re-election. 

Signed on behalf of tlio Council, 

KELLIE, 

Chairman. 

Eawt India Association Rooms, DADABHAI NAOROJI, 

20, Cheat Gkorob Struct, Honorary Secretary. 

25th May, 1870. _ 


APPENDIX A. 

Meetings or the East India Association. 

1869. 

Wednesday, 7th July.—A Paper read, which was communicated from Bombay by 

Mr. D. Naoboji, on 

•'THE INDIAN CIVIL SERVICE CLAUSE IN THE GOVERNOR- 
GENERAL OF INDIA BILL." 

* Appmdix E. 
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Wednesday, 21st July.—Adjournod discussion on the above Paper. 

Tuesday, October 12th.—A Paper read by Mr. P. M. Tait, F.S.S., on 
“ THE POPULATION AND MORTALITY OF BOMBAY.” 

Friday, October 29th.—A Paper rend by Mr. Hyde Clarke, F.S.S., on 
"TRANSPORT IN INDIA, IN REFERENCE TO THE INTERESTS OF 
ENGLAND AND INDIA.” 

Wednesday, November 17tli, 1869.—A Paper read by Mr. Gkougr Simmons, C.E., on 
"THE ADVANTAGES OF ENCOURAGING THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE 
TO BECOME THE COLLOQUIAL TONGUE OF INDIA, WITH A 
PRACTICAL SYSTEM FOR ITS DEVELOPMENT.” 

Friday, November 26th.—A Paper read by Mr. R. H. Elliot, on 
"THE BENEFICIAL EFFECTS OF CASTE INSTITUTIONS.” 
Tuesday, December 14th.—A Paper rend by General Sir Arthur Cotton, on 
"THE PROPOSED ADDITIONAL EXPENDITURE OF 100 MILLIONS 
ON INDIAN RAILWAYS.” 

Tuesday, December 21st.—A Paper read by Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji, on 
“ THE BOMBAY COTTON ACT OF 1S69.” 


1870. 

Tuesday, January 11th.—A Paper read by Dr. A. Graham, on 
"THE INDUSTRIAL SETTLEMENT OF EUROPEANS IN THE HILLY 
CLIMATES OF INDIA.” 

Friday, 28th January.—A Paper read by Mr. Iltcdvs Prichard, F.S.S., on 
"THE’ RELATIONS BETWEEN THE NATIVE STATES AND THE 
BRITISH GOVERNMENT.” 

Friday, February 25 th. —A Paper rend by Colonel Phillips, on 
“THE BONUS SYSTEM OF THE INDIAN ARMY.” 

Tuesday, 8th March.—A Paper read by Mr. W. Tayler, on 
“ THE DELAY OF JUSTICE TO INDIAN APPELLANT'S IN ENGLAND: 
ITS CAUSES, CONSEQUENCES, AND POSSIBLE REMEDY.” 

Friday, March 25th.—Adjourned Meeting, to discuss Sir Arthur Cotton’s Paper on 
“ The Proposed Additional Expenditure of 100 Millions on Indiun Railways.” 

Friday, April 29th.—Second adjourned Meeting, to discuss Sir Arthur Cotton’s 
Paper on “ The Proposed Additional Expenditure of 100 Millions On Tndinn 
Railways.” 

Friday, May 6th.—Adjourned Meeting, to discuss Mr. I. T. Prichard’s Paper on 
“ The Relations between the Native States and the British Government,” 


Meetings in Bombay. 

1869. 

April.—Three Lectures, in the Guzarati language, by Mr. Dadabhai Naohoji, on 
“ THE WORK OF THE EAST INDIA ASSOCIATION.” 

Wednesday, May 5th, and Juno 3rd.—Two Lectures, in English, by Mr. Dadabhai 
Naoroji, on the same subject 

Saturday, May 8th. —A Lecture in the Marathi language, by Mr. Vishnu Pauasuijam 
Shastbi, on the aune subject 

Saturday, May 22nd.—A Meeting for the formation of the Bombay Branch of the East 

India Association. 
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December 22nd.—A Pnper read by Sir. P. M. Mbiita, on 
“ THE GRANT-IN-AID SYSTEM IN THE PRESIDENCY OP BOMBAY. 

1870. 

Wednesday, January 26tli.—A Paper rend by Mr. B. M. Waolb, on 
“THE SUSPENSION OF THE GOVERNMENT OP INDIA SCHOLAR¬ 
SHIPS.” 


In February.—Three Lectures, in tho Guzarati language, by Mr. K. N. Kahba, on 
“THE NECESSITY AND USEFULNESS OF THE EAST INDIA ASSOCIA¬ 
TION” 


APPENDIX B. 

(33 Viet., Cap. III., 1870.) 

(1. Whereas it inexpedient that additional facilities should bo given for tho employ¬ 
ment of natives of India, of proved merit and ability, in the Civil Service of Her Majesty 
in India: Bo it enactod, that nothing in tho “Act for tho Govommont of India,” 21A 22 
Viol, chap. 106, or in tho "Act to confirm certain appointments in India, and to amend 
tho law coueemlug tho Civil Sorvieo tlioro,” 21 & 26 Viet., chap. 54, or in any other 
Act of Parliament or other low now in foioe in India, shall rod min tho authorities In 
India by whom appointment* aro or may be modo to offices, places, and employments 
in thoOivil Service of Her Majesty in India from appointing any uatlvoof India to any 
■uoh office, placo, or employment, although such notivo shall not have boon udiniitoii 
to the said Civil Sorviou of India in manner in hoc. 82 of tho first-mentioned Act pro¬ 
vided, hut subject to suoli rules as nmy bo from time to timo niosoribod by tho Govcruor- 
Gonoul in Oouucil, and sanctioned by tho Socrntnry of State in Council, with the 
ooncummco of n majority of inombers present; and that for tho purpose of this Act 
the words “natives of India" shnll inolmlo any person born and domiciled within tho 
dominions of llor Majesty in India, of parents habitually resident In India, and not 
established thoru for temporary pur|O 80 H only; and that It shall bo lawful for the 
Govornor-Gonoral in Council to define and limit from timo to timo thirqualificutinn of 
nativoa of India thus oiproasod; provided that evory resolution mado by him for such 

K shall bn subject to tho sanction of tho 8ocrotary of State in Council, and shall 
> force until it has boon laid for thirty days before both Honsos of Parliament. 


APPENDIX 0. 

East India Association, 20, Gt. Gkoiioii Srninrr, 
Sik, WiarsiiNSTiiu, 8.W., March 3, 1870. 

I am direcUd by tbo Council of tho East India Arwwiution to request you to 
submit for the kind consideration ofllia Grace tho Duke of Argyll tho following resn- 
lutious, pnasod at n largu inoetiiig of the Bombay Branch of tho East ludia Association. 

RlSOLPTIONB. 

That tho Managing Committoe of tho Bombay Branch bo roqneslod to bring to tho 
notice of tho head body iu London tho reeeut suspension of the Government of Judia 
scholarships, and at the sume timo to laybeforo it theroliowiug representations on tho 
subject;— 

1. That tho Bombay Branch has learnt with great, regret that tho Government 
scholarships lately established to onablo Indian youths to proceed to England for 
educational purposes aro not to bo awarded this year. 

2. That tho Bombay Branch nro aware that the Right Hon. tho Sooretaty of State 
f<^ India considers the*e scholoraltips as quite an inadequate provision fora Govern¬ 
ment of 180 , 000,000 souls, and they look forward with hopeful confidence to the day 
when His Grace will unfold before the British legislature a measure suggested by his 
long experience, and study of Indian affairs, elaborated and matured by tho generous 
and largo-minded sympathy and interest which he has always evinced towards-tho 
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natives of Iudia, and worthy at once of his own high name and intellect, and those of 
the country which has entrusted him with his present high post 

3. That, whilo thus far from being umniudAd of tho good iuteutions which have 
most probably prompted tho suspension of theso scholarships, the Bombay Brauch feel 
bound to submit that, even as a temporary and inadequate measure, thoso scholarships 
were calculated to do an amount of good which the preparation of a larger and more 
comprehensive scheme did not by auy means in the meantime render it imperative to 
forego. 

4. That the suddenness of the suspension of these scholarships has given it a sort 
of retrospective effect with regard to those youths who frurned their courso of study in 
the expectation of obtaining the benefits of the notifications issued by the several Indian 
Governments in respect of these scholarships, thus entailing great disappointment on 
particular individuals. 

5. That the East India Association will have the kindness to carry the above repre¬ 
sentations to the Right lion, the Secretary of State for India, in the manner it may 
deem meet proper aud effective. 

In submitting these resolutions, the Council respectfully urge that the object of tbo 
proposer, the late lamented Sir II. Edwardcs, of this prayer for scholarships in the 
Memorial presented the 21st August, lSG7,to the Into Secretary of State, Sir S. North- 
cote, was “ to aid the natives not merely to enable them to compete for the Civil 
Service, but to return in various professions to India, so that by degrees they might 
form an enlightened and unprejudiced class, exorcising a groat and beneficial influence 
on native society, nnd constituting a link between tbc mosses of the people and tho 
rulers.” It is evident that Lord Lawrence, the then Governor-General of India, also 
understood and declared the object of these scholuwhips to be as above; for in the 
resolution No. 360 tho object is stated to be “of encouraging natives of India to 
resort more freely to England for tho purpos; of perfecting their education aud of 
studying tho various learned professions, dr for tho Civil and other services in this 
countryand also in another pait of the some resolution it is declared to be “ not 
only to afford to the students facilities for obtaining a University degree and for passing 
the competitive examinations for admission into cite Indian Civil Service, but also to 
enable them to pursue the study of Law, Medicine, or Civil Engineering, and otherwise 
prepare themselves lor tho exercise of a liberal profession.” 

Tho Council therefore venture to submit that, considering the important objects 
pointed out by Sir II. Edwardcs, it is very desirable tluit the scholarships be con¬ 
tinued. 

The Council are glad to find from your speech in the House of Commons, that tho 

S uestion of these scholarships lias not yet lxu-n settled; and they therefore trust that 
[is Grace will accede to the request so urgently made in the above resolutions. 

The Council have ever}- reason to believe tho natives of the other Presidencies also 
share similar feelings, and confidently leave the matter in the hands of His Grace. 

I have tho honour to be. 

Your obedient servant, 

Dadabhai Naoboji, 

Mocntsti-art E. Grant Dcff, Eeq., M.P., Hon. Sec. 

Under-Secretary of State for India. 


Sib, India Office, March 18, 1870. 

I am directed by the Secretary of State for India in Council to acknowledge tho 
receipt of your letter of the 3rd instant, on tho subject of the Government of India 
scholarships. 

In reply, I am instructed to inform you that the Secretary of State in Council has 
very fully considered the whole subject, and does not deem it expedient to proceed 
further with the scheme of scholarships. 

You arc awuvc that a Bill is now before Parliament which will enable the Govern¬ 
ment to give to the natives of India moro extensive and important employment i^tho 
public service. 

I am, Sir,' 

Your obedient servant, 

(Signed) Herman Merivalk. 
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APPENDIX D. 


TO HIS GRACE THE DUKE OP ARGYLL, K.T., 

Her jtfajcst/s Secretary of State for India, if’C., fo., 

The Memorial op tiie East India Association 

Shewbth— 

That your Memorialists, Members of the East India Association, having had 
their attention called to the question of the delay of justice to Appellants from India 
—and believing that tlio subject iB one of no little importance to tho intoi-ests of a 
considerable portion of Her Majesty's Indian subjects—take the liberty of submitting 
tho matter for tho consideration of Your Grace. 

It appears to your Memorialists that tho present time is peculiarly appropriate for 
tho submission ot this Memorial, inasmuch as tho whole question of Judiomry Reform, 
including the machineiy of tho Appellate Tribunals, has been brought before Parlia¬ 
ment by the Lord Chancellor, and is now under tho consideration of the Houso of 
Lords. 

It might, perhaps, bo expected that in submitting a Memorial of this nature, vour 
Memorialists were bouud to present with it statistical details, to ostublisli tho fact of 
the delay complained of. 

But your Memorialists lako the liberty of pointing out that- whatever delay may 
occur in India or in England previous to the preparation of oaok case for hearing—a 
subject which your Memorialists do not consider II, within their provinoo to diicmw— 
tho dolay to which they now rofor, nud for whtoh they sock a remody, is that which 
ooouxt in tho hearing and decision of the cusea ftitor they are sot down in tho list, aud 
presented for hearing to tho Lords of tho Privy Council. 

This is the ovll which they are anxious to bring boforo Your Groce—and it is not, 

C Memorialists observe, an evil of Jour standing, but has lately becomo apparent 
the groat increase of appeals which nave como within tho last year, and nro still 
coming from India. 

To elucidate this subject, therefore, your Memorialists beliovo it will bo sufficient 
to lay boforo Your Grace the following statement:— 

" In February ond March, 181111, the Cominitteo of tho Privy (tounoil sat, for tho 
hoaring of Indian appeals, for twenty days. 

“ Thirty-nino coses, many of whioh worn romanets of tho past year, wore sot down 
for hmiing—of thoiio cases, twenty only were hourd, nineteen romainoa unheard. 

“ Of tlieso uinotocn, tho romanets of February and Maroli, only twelve woro docidod 
at tho next sittings in Juno and July; thus lcaviug seven coses uuhoard from February 
to December—a period of ton months. 

'• In February of tho present year tho Court sot for twontv-ono days. 

" Twenty-two ennett wore sot down for hearing, of which thirteen only woro 
decided, and of t/icae, eleven wore romanets of former sittings.'' 

Your Memorialists bolioru that this short shitomnnt of wlmt has just taken pluoo 
will show Your Gnioo how inadequate is the Judicial Machinery now existing for the 
disposal of the cases which, after nil tho delays in India nud England, were actually 
set down for adjudication. And, if this is the coho now, it must bo still more so ere 
long, os it is well known that during tho last eighteen months more appeals have boon 
preferred from the decisions of tho Calcutta High Court than have been lodged for 
many past yenrs. 

Your Memorialists ore aware that this is not a question immediately within tho 
province of Your Grace, or iu whioh you enn cxcrciso any direct interference; but they 
teel very confident that if at tho present crisis nny expression of Your Grace’s opinion 
could be communicated to their Lordships in Parliament, it would have great eflect in 
securing tho reform whioh is now universally desired. 

All thut appears to be requisite to ensure the prompt and punctual disposal of 
Indian Appeals is that there should be a Court sitting continuously for sufficient 
lenytb of time to enable them to dispose of all cases ready for hearing. 

Your Memorialists bdievo that two or three additional months’ sitting would secure 
the attainment of this meet desirable and important object. 

As the Committee of the Privy Council is now constituted, the sittings arc fre¬ 
quently interrupted by the necessary ubsonce of one or two of the JudgeB, whose avo- 
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cations require their presence elsewhere, and the Court adjourns, leaving cases un¬ 
heard, which a few days’ further continuance would enable it to dispose of. 

Your Memorialists do not consider it their part to make any suggestions on the 
details of such alterations as are wished for, but will content them selves with submit¬ 
ting, first, that the Oourt should be oomposed of Judges paid for their services ; and, 
secondly, that the majority of those should, if possible, lie Judges who are conversant 
with the habits. customs, religion, and laws of Her Majesty's subjects in India, as well 
as of the local legislation of the country. 

Uudor this view your Memorialists respectfully submit this Memorial, in the earnest 
hope that Your Grace will vouchsafe to attord such support and assistance ns may seem 
fit to Your Grace, with tho view of romoving, os lar as possible, a great evil, and a 
source of serious suffering to all appellants from the Indian Courts of justice. 

Your Memorialists submit for Your Grace’s consideration the proceedings of a 
Meeting of the Association held for discussing the subject ou Sth March last. 

Kellie, 

East India Association Rooms, Chairman of the Council. 

20, Great George Street, 
ilh April, 1870. 

Itcpbj from the Private Secretary to His Grace the Dcke op Aruyll. 

“India Omcic, 5th April , 1870. 

“ I am desired by the Duke of Argyll to inform you, in reply to your letter of tho 
2 nd instant, that ho has lately addressed the Government of India' on the subject of 
tire delay of justice to appellants fmni this country, and that until an answer from the 
Govornraunt of India has been received, it will bo impossible for 1-1is Grace to take any 
action in the matter. In these circumstances, the Duke thinks it would be advisable 
for tli© proposed Deputation from the East India Association to postpone their inter¬ 
view with him, at least fox the present. But ho will be liappv to seo them at once, if 
they are still desirous that ho should do so." 

The Icphj to the above. 9 th April, IS70. 

“ I am desired by tlio Council of the East India Association to request you to thank 
His Grace the Duke of Argyll for his kindness in acceding to their request to receive 
a Deputation from them. ’ Under the circumstunces, however, state! by you, tho 
Couueil do not deem it proper to trouble His Grace at present; but. they request the 
favour of vour informing them of the receipt of the expected answer from the Govern¬ 
ment of India, so that the Deputation may have tho opportunity of subinittiug their 
views to His Grace.” 
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Subjects. 

The Shortcomings of the present Admi¬ 
nistration of Hindu Law. 

Indian Finance. 

Indian Public "Works. 

The Preswit and Future Product of Cotton 
in India compared with that of America 
and other Cotton-producing Countries. 

Is India a Conquered Country, untl if so, 
l what then ? 

Indian Public Works in Relation toludiwi 
Finance. 
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RULE S. 


I.—Objhotb or thb Association. 

Article 1. The East India Association in instituted for the inde¬ 
pendent and disinterested advocacy and promotion, by all legitimate 
means, of the public interests and welfare of the Inhabitants of India 
generally. 

II.— Members. 

Article 2. The Association shall consist of Resident and Non- 
Resident Ordinary and Honorary Members. 

Article 3. Honorary Membors shall have the same rights and 
privileges us Ordinary Membors. 

Article 4. Honorary Members shall bo nominated by the Council 
at any Ordinary Mooting, and shall consist of persona who have dis¬ 
tinguished themselves in promoting tho good of India. 

Article 5. Ordinary Membors shall bo nominated in writing by two 
Members of tho Association, and olccted after ton days’ notico of such 
nomination, at tho noxt General Mooting of tho Council, if approved 
by a majority of two-thirds present thereat. 

Article 0. Tho Elootiou of ovory Member, both Ordinary and 
Honorary, shall be rocorded on the Minutes of tho Counoil; and tho 
Soorotory shall forthwith notify, by letter, his oleotion to tho Member, 
and request such Mombor to furnish a Standing Order on his Banker 
for liis Annual Subscription. 

Article 7. Ordinary Mombor* shall pay an Annual Subscription of 
£1, or 10 Rs., on tho 1st January in ovory your; or may compound 
for tho same by payment of 100 Rs., or £10, which shall constitute a 
Life Mombor. 

III.— Mode or Management. 

Article 8. The Managomont of tho Association shall bo vostod in a 
Council, consisting of a Chairman, Vice-Chairman, and Thirty Ordi¬ 
nary Members; Five to form n Quorum; and Eight to retire annually 
by Rotation, hut eligible for rc-election at tho Anuual Meeting. 

Article 9. A President of tho Association shall bo appointed at 
tho Annual Mooting; and tho Council may, from timo to time, nominate 
distinguished Indian Statesmen, or othors, as Vioe-Presidonts, subject 
to the confirmation of tho noxt Annual Meeting of tho Association. 

Article 10. Tho Counoil shall appoint a Secretary, and such other 
Employes as may be necessary, and fix their Snlaries and Emoluments. 

Article 11. Tho Council may fill up Vacancies in thoir own body, 
until tho noxt Annual Meeting of tho Association. 
k Article 12. Tho Council shall meet on the First Wednesday in the 
( Jaonth; but the Chairman, Vice-Chairman, or any three Members of 
the Council may at any time convene a Meeting by giving three days’ 
notice. 
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Article 13. Tlio Council may appoint Special Sub-Committees of 
not leas tlian Five Members of tlio Association, three of whom shall 
form a Quorum. 

Article 14. At the desire of Fivo Members of tiro Council, or on 
the written requisition of Ten Members of the Association, the Secre¬ 
tary shall convene a Special Meeting of the Association. 

Functions of thb Officers. 

Article 15. Tho President, or in his absence any Vice-President, 
or in the absouco thereof, any Member shall preside at tho Annual or 
ordinary Meetings of the Association. 

Article 16. Tho Chairman or Vice-Chairman of tho Council, or in 
their absence any Member thereof nominated by those present, shall 
preside at tho Meetings of the Council. 

Annual Meeting. 

Article 17. Tho Annual Meeting of the Association shall be held 
in the month of May in every year. 

Article 18. General Ordinary Mootings of tho Association for pro¬ 
moting tlio interests thereof, and for the discussion of subjects connected 
with India, sliall bo hold at such times and places as tho Council may 
appoint. 

Article 19. A statement of tho Accounts of tho Association shall 
bo prepared, audited by one of tho Members of tho Council and ono 
Member taken from tho general body of the Members of the Society, 
and circulated with tho Report of the Council to each Resident 
Member ten days before tho Annual Mooting. 

Looal Committers. 

Article 20. Local Committees shall be appointed in India by Local 
Subscribers, subject to the approval of the Council; and tho co-opcra- 
tion of independent Local Associations in India is invited by tho 
“ East India Association.” 

Eve-Laws. 

Article 21. Tho Council shall have power to make and alter any 
Bye-laws for the Management of the Association. 

Alteration of Rules. 

Article 22. No addition to or alteration in those Rules shall bo 
made, except at the Annual Meeting of the Association, previous notico 
being given in the Circular convening tho Mooting. 

Journal of tiir Association.' 

Article 23. The Council may, in their discretion, publish quarterly 
or otherwise, a Journal containing a report of tho several General and 
other Meetings of the Association. Papers submitted for discussio# 
shall bo published in extenso, or not, as tlio Council may decide. 
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ADJOURNED MEETING,.FRIDAY, APRIL 29, 1870, 

To Discuss Sir Arthur Cotton’s Paper on “The Proposed Additional Expenditure 
of 100 Millions on Indian llailways " (adjourned from March 25, 1870). 

JOHN OHEETHAM, Esq., in the Chair. 

Chairman.— You arc nil aware that the meeting this evening is ou adjourned ono 
from your lost assembling in this room. I need not s\y, because I am quite sure you 
will all agree with mo iu saying so, that the subject which Sir Arthur Cotton has 

S t under the notice of the Association is ono of tlic greatest importance as 
the present and future prosperity of India. I do not know any gentleman 
3 been connected with India so long os he has, who appears to me to be so 
thoroughly acquainted with the subject of the irrigation of that couuirv in connection 
with water communication ; and certain I am, that though railways "have verv pro¬ 
perly taken a certain piccedenco up to the present moment, it would bo exceedingly 
injudicious for the Government of India any longer to neglect carrying out sotno of 
the valuable suggestions which Sir Arthur Cotton has made upon this subject. I 
have recently received some information from America which bears very closely upon 
the matter before us. A gentleman forwarded to mo a pamphlet which ho had 
written, having noticed the discussions which had taken place in this country upon 
the irrigation of India, in which lie goes into facts and figures to show that the real 
development of the Western portion of the United States has not been so much by 
railway as by the advantages of water navigation; and ho shows that to a certain 
distance you may carry grain by carts, to a longer distance you may carry it by rail¬ 
ways, up to n certain cost, but to an extreme distance you can only convey it by 
water. That, I apprehend, is the principle Sir Arthur Cotton is wishing to illustrate 
in the subject he bo3 brought under our notieo; and ns ho had not sufficient oppor¬ 
tunity at the close of the last meeting fully to reply to the animadversions that had 
been made upon his paper, I think we are bonne 1 now to give him the advantage of 
first commencing the discussion, and then any of you who may wish to supplement 
what lie says will have the opportunity of doing so. I will, therefore, call upon Sir 
Arthur Cotton to comraeneo Ms observations. 

Mr. Riddle, in a letter, expressed bis regret for his inability to attend, and also 
for any attompt made to divide with a railway and canal party those who were equally 
anxious for the moral and material improvement of Indio. 

Mr. Thomas Briggs had sent in a memorandum expressing his regret that Indian 
subjects had not full and fair discussion, instancing the want of sufficient attention to 
the question of irrigation. Ho considered Sir A. Cotton’s facts and figures as un¬ 
answerable. 

Sir Arthur Cotton.—Now that I have the replies of the speakers nt the Inst 
meeting to my paper before me in print, I thought I might be nermittod to iunkc some 
few .remarks upon the leading points in those replies. One of the official speakcis on 
the last occasion, Ms. Danvers, objected to my saying that there had been no discus¬ 
sion, and lie said there had been immense discussion. ’ I grant, in one sense, there was 
plenty of discussion, but it was after they had begged the question. They first 
begged the question whether there should be land or water carriage, and then they 
discussed quite freely bow they would enrry out the land carriage; but as to discuss¬ 
ing whether they would have water carriage or land carriage, or what was the best 
means of communication for India, there was not a single word said. Hero is a aftolo 
volume on one of the railways, written at that time. Surely that is a fair representa¬ 
tion of the case to show what amount and what kind of discussion there was. This 
is written by ono of the great railway advocates, the gentleman who projected the 
No. 8, Yol. IV. N 
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Scinde Railway. First of all, not only is fliere, from beginning to end of the book, 
no estimate of'a canal compared with a railway, either its cost, the cost of working it, 
tho coat of keeping it in repair, the probable traffic on it at the prices contemplated 
to bo charged, tho probable profit or loss, but actually there iB not such estimate 
about a railway. Then the same speaker quotes a passage from a late despatch of 
the Governor-General. Ho says, “It is a despatch which has been lately presented 
to Parliament, and which shows that, at tho timo it was written, the Government 
took a somewhat desponding view of the condition of the finances; but in it they 
uao this expression, * the enriching and civilizing effects of the groat railway and 
irrigation vorkflkhioh have, within the last twenty years, been constructed ore be¬ 
ginning to be felt throughout the length and breadth of tho land.’" First of all, wo 
do not come hero to receive assertions—assertion ia nothing. One may Bny one thing 
and another another; we come hero to oxamino those assertions and see which is 
correct. In tho next place he says, “ railways and irrigation works;" tlmt tolls just 
ns much for my sido aa for mv opponents. Then what aro wo to make of this incon¬ 
sistency ? Hero la a doe natch mying how splendidly the-e works arc tolling on tho 
finances, and yet every other despatch from tuut timo to this is full of lamentation on 
the utter failure of tho finances. Which are wo to believe ? Then Mr. Danvers says 
“ The total rcooipU for goods wo* last year 3,000,000/. on 


whioh, at an average of 3d. a ton. gives 64,000 tons for tho 

, we have only to oom- 


Sir Arthur Cotton flays, “' 

4000 railra, or 800/. a mile, whioh, at mi average of 3d. a ton. giv 
traffic of all tho lines. Now, to show tho imignifiasnee of this, 
pure it with the present aotual troffio by the rivers connecting tho Ganges and 
Hooghly. whioh nro only open four or flvo months in tho year; the quantity last year 
being J,000,000 tons, and probably at least 3,000,000 tons aro enrriod from tho Ganges 
to Calcutta in tho wbolo year, or fifty times tho avoiago by tho railways. Again, 
tho Eastern Bengal Railway received 75,000/. or 700/. per mile, ropreBfiJiting, at 8d. per 
ton, 50,000 tons in tho wbolo year, against 1,900,000 tons convoyed by tho river*. 
But 1 beg to **iuro him that tho raid fact is that, instead of 50,000 tons carried by 
tho railways lost year, 11,000,000 of tons wore carried." Now is that fair? Hu was 
stating ono thing, I was stating another. I was speaking of tho average quantity of 
goods carried along each mile of the railway, which i* wlmt wo want to know; ho 

S cales of tho total number of individual tons carried on all tho diflbront parts of nil 
o different railways in nil tho different prosidunoios of India. Ho says, instond of 
56,000 tons it was 11 , 000,000 tons. I say it is not a proper statement or tho foot* to 
■ay that tho 11,000.000 is lustcad of 50,000. That 11,000,000 toll* u* nothing—wo 
cim draw no result from it whatever. A ton of goods is curried 20 miles on tho 
Madras line, another ton of goods is carried 100 mile* on tho Bangui lino—wlmt have 
thoy to do with each othor? What wo want to know is, what amount of trallio do 
tho railways provido for, and is that tho great traffic of the railway, or is it not? I 
now mido to tho observations of tho gentleman who followed hliu. His speech is vory 
remarkable. Ho bugin* by snying ho dissents from my views about canals. Ho is 
quite right in doing w\ but might lie not follow up that with tho rotutuu ? That is all 
ho says, and them ho atop*. May I not fairly conclude, If ho had o reason ho would 
hftvo given it. This is llio guutlomau who projected (ho Soindo Railway. I wo* 
mentioning his book. Suppose that goutlcninn hud Blood forward and said*, “ I think 
if there is o man living who ought to come forward mid support tho views of tho 
ndvoentos of water carriage, I nm the mnn. I was as full of railways ns a man could 
bo, end I wna most anxious to do tho utmost for tho benefit of India by promoting 
railways, and I u.sc<l all my energy and nil my influence to establish a line of railway, 
and I succeeded in gutting tho Government to do it, and so I fairly tried it, the result 
beiDg that 1 epeut 2 , 000 , 000 /. on 10D miles, returning now ono per cant,, the country 
paying 90,000/, a year in taxes to cover the interest of it, three millions of people 
bung taxed in their salt to pay the intorost on tho capital oxponded in tho construc¬ 
tion of this railway, whereas I now sco if I lmd cut a cauol on that lino, instead of 
carting 18,000/. n mile, it would have coat only 3000/, or 4000/. a mile; instead of 
costing 3d. a ton a mile to work if, it would have been worked at a tenth of a penny 
a milo; instead of being a dead burden to the country of 90,000/. a year, it would 
hav^ given an interest of 10 per cent., and probably mnch more, and there would 
have neon do transhipment required into the Indus at tho end of it. This is what 
I sec is the result of wlmt I have done; this torrible failure of mine has taught me 
a lesson; nothing was farther from my intention than to lay upon India a burden of 
90,000/, a year to pay for the expense of a line of transit that carried at just about 
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the samo price eg a common road would; but, moreover, had I cut a caual on tlic 
line, and had I been receiving only 10 per cent, for it. which the estimates show it 
would have given, I should now have been master of the situation. My name would 
have been sufficient to have obtained any amount of capital; and instead of the 
valley of the Indus being, as it is at this moment, left entirely to the bad Indus 
navigation, I should have hud a magnificent steamboat canal, certainly from Kurracheo 
to Lahore. Any amount of millions would have been gladly lent to mo if the Scindo 
Canal was at this time reported in ‘The Times’ os yielding 10 per cent.” That is 
the terrible mischief of this mistake about the railways. Had tijese works been 
yielding 10 or 15 per cent., any amount of capital would have been‘availnble; instead 
of there being a few thousand miles of railway, any amount of works might have 
been executed before this. At this moment ucither that gentleman nor anybody 
connected with the railways cau raise a single shilling for the improvement of tho 
country without the Government guarantee of the interest, because of the total failure 
of the undertakings. We cannot mistake that test. He speaks of my estimates about 
canals. I have no estimates in this raper; the whole paper is based exclusively upon 
actual results : the cost of canals in Lidia, the cost ot railways in India, the coat of 
working tho canals in Iudin, and the cost of working the milwuys in India. All 
those things arc perfectly well known. We have no occasion for estimates in judging 
of this matter; we go entirely upon results. Certainly we may be out in our esti¬ 
mates; but wo are on difl'erent ground now to what wo were at first. Twenty or 
thirty years ago wo were estimating these things. We may be out in our estimates 
sometimes. This gentleman was terribly out in his. I seo the capita! of the Scinde 
Railway was to be"500,000/. It has cost 2,000,000/.; but now we arc not estimating, 
we ore going by actual results. Ho goes on to speak of tho dreadful cosu of a steamer 
lying on a saud-bank in tho Indus. I was insisting upon steamboat canals, and ho 
brings forward un accident happening on the Indus. Supposing a man had objected 
.to the Suez Canal on the ground that ships were sometimes lost in the tremendous 
seas off the Cape of Good Hope, what would that have to do with it? Suppose, 
instead of giving you a paper containin'* nothing but solid figures, solid facts, and 
solid arguments, 1 had trifled with you by talking of a railway train running into a 

e train, smashing the engine, aettiug fire to tho contents of the goods train, and 
ng all the passengers in tho carriages olive. . Suppose I had talked such rubbish 
as that instead of giving you the real essential points of tho case, you would have 
thought I was trifling with you, and with reason. Wo do not talk about such things 
when we really want to proceed to business. One point I must mention. Ho says 
the railway cost 11 , 000 /. a mile, I having said it cost 22 , 000 /. I wus wrong in sayiug 
22,000 /.; but I had no other means than the Blue Book of arriving at the cost. The 
length of tho railway wus 109 miles; tho actual expenditure was 2,000,000/., that is, 
18 , 000 ?. a mile. 

Mr. W. P. Andrew. —I was speaking of the Punjaub when I said 11,000/. a mile. 
You ore confusing the two. 

Sir Arthur Cotton.— I thought you were speaking of the Scinde Railway. 

Mr. W. P. Andrew.— I said distinctly I hud not only the Scinde Railway under 
my charge, but other ruilwayB ; among others the Punjaub. You apply tho informa¬ 
tion regarding one railway to another. 

Sir Arthur Cotton.—I beg your pardon, 1 did not observe that you were speaking 
of the Punjaub. 

Mr. W. P. Andrew. — I have other sins to answer for than tho Scinde Railway, 
whioh I will explain by-and-by. 

Sir Arthur Cotton.—I will shortly refer to the leading poiuts in the speeches I 
wish to answer. I may just mention that I have lately received the last report of 
1868-69 of tho Madras Government on the whole of tho irrigation works in Madras, 
and the genoral result is this, they have cost 1,000,000/. The total net receipts since 
construction, after deducting all charges, is 4,700,000/.—that is, they have paid five 
times their whole cost, after deducting charges. The Godavcry works, for instance, 
are stated, in the same report, to have cost 4S0,0O0/., and the last year’s receipts 
were 162,000/. net, or 33 per cent This is taking merely tho direct returns,to 
get a fair judgment of actual results, wo must compare tho total revenue, becauso 
otherwise we do not ace what the indirect results arc. The Godavery and Kistnah 
works together cost 790,000/. The revenue of the three districts of Rajahmuudry, 
Musulipatam, and Guutoor, which now compose the Godavery aud Kistnah districts, 
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before the works, was 471,000/., and the last return X lmvo is 070,000/., being an 
increase of 308,000/. upon 471,000/., or 108 per cent, on the revenue. You see the 
difference betwoea speuding money in a way that suite the circunittuiicas of the oonn- 
try, and upending it in a way that dot* not suit tho circumstanced of the country. 
Surely this is a fair nrgumeut I will not detain you much longur. There was one 
other thing I wanted to say. Just consider the prodigious importance of this matter. 
If 1,000,000 tous were curried along the line from Delhi to Calcutta, supposing tho 
nveragu charge by tho railways to bo 2 d. a ton a mile, the charge would be 8/. a ton; 
whereas, if tho traffic wore carried by canal, I nm quite satisfied it could be carried 
for a (oath of a penny, amounting to 8a. a ton, so that there would bo a saving of 
7/. 10*. a ton. Now, a million tons is a very low estimate for the amount of traffic 
that ought to be carried on that great lino by the Ganges; and whether it was carried 
by land or by water would make a difference of seven millions and a half a year on a 
Binglo line of country. Comddcr tho importance of that. Taking tho 4000 miles of 
railway now existing, all primary lines, the difference in tho case of tho truffio being 
carried by water instead of by railway would be no Ices than 80 , 000 , 000 /. a your. 

Mr. GDonon Oahi’bbi.l.—W o hnvo been discussing tho question whetnor it was 
or not a mistake to make tho railways whioh have been made; but, whether wo wore 

a lit or wrong in making railways, tho railways are an accomplished foot. Tho 
emo of railways laid out by Lord Dalhousio is now completed, or nearly com¬ 
pleted. Wo must accent themo railways as boiug in existence. I do not suppose even 
Sir Arthur Cotton would advocate that thorn railways should bo blown up; thorofbre 
I suggest that the practical question is. not whether it was rigid or wrong in tho jxist, 
but what to do in tiio future. The question now is, ought our money to bo spout in 
willing to tho communications we already have in India? That oomos to bo a very 
pract ical question, and it seems to uio n question whioh cannot lie settled upon gcuuml 
principles, because railways may be more cosily made, or made with greater difficulty, 
In ono part of tho country or another pert of tho country; but with regard to oannls 
tho caso is vory different. There is ono thing asseutial to onnals, and that is water. 
You may carry iron anywhere, but you oannot carry wator to the tops of hills and tho 
tops of plateaus. You cannot carry wator with equal facility to ovciy part of tho 
oouutry; therefore, it seems to mo tlmt the question betwoon railways and oannls Is 
not ono of ^unoral principle, but ono of detail; that is to say, you haro to look at tho 


particular localities and tho particular linos of communication; nod, nccopting tho 
facts of tiro oxistiug means nf communication, you lmvo to look to tho additional lino# 
you now wish te mnko, and to consider whet her tliooo particular Hum can bo bent 
rnndo by iron or by water. Whon you como to discuss that |>oiul, there aro, as I say, 
local circumstances to bo token into consideration. Ono very important matter to 
consider, I think, is this, that tho opouing of tho Sues Ounnl lias, us It wore, changed 
tho lino of communication; your groat object now is to bring tho ootton, or other 
valuable products of India, te tho west const rathor than to tho cost coast, that is a 
lino of communication that, would havo bcou muoh more difficult in respect of canals 
than it has proved to bo in respeot of railways; but what wo want is that tho particular 
lln<« on winch Sir Arthur Ootton thinks wo can moru advantageously iu:iko canals 
than wo can mako railways should bo cliullcod out. Tho Chairman Juib obsorved that 
tho experience of America is, tlmt for short distances you can cart, for somewhat long, 
distances you can carry by rail, but for tho longest dlstauccs you must liavo oaunls, if 
you wish cheap communiadlon for heavy goods. I say, look at what has been dono 
already iu Iudfn; look at the railways you already have, and then consldur wliat aro 
tho linos of communication you now desiro te make, and whathor you can best mako 
them by mil or by water. If wo look nt tiro map we find for the wholo longth of tho 
valley of tho Ganges, from Calcutta to Lahore, wo liavo a railway, aud wo have a canal 
running parallel to that railway. I may mention that that canal does not nt all com¬ 
pote with tho railway. Tho GangeB Cminl running parnllol to the railway in tho 
valley of the Ganges hns not boon successful as a moans of communication. Let us 
look to the other main lines whioh we now desire to form. Ono of tho most important 
of those is through Jtnjnootana to tho Western Ben. That ia a lino of country in 
wlii^h I believo it would bo almost impossible to make a canal. It would bo infinitely 
deaiiXde if wo could make it; but I think it would bo almost impossible to make it. 
Then wo want some great line of commnnicntion from tho north to the south of Iudia; 
that is also a lino in which it would bo almost impossible to nmke a canal. We want 
a line of communication from the Bengal cotton countries to tho west coast; that is a 
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line of communication upon which it would be almost impossiblo to make a canal. At 
the same time l own I am very much impressed with what Sir Arthur Cotton said. 
It is a view which has occurred to mo, ana which must have Impressed many in the 
meeting, that though the main linos of communication in India may probably pay—I 
think they will pay—it is a very different matter when wo come to secondary lines; 
and if secondary lines arc made at anything like the same expense I think probably 
they will not pay. I believe tho future extension of railways depends to a great 
extent upon future invention. I think that we shall not have successful secondary 
lines till we make them a great deal cheaper; and therefore, seeing that no mode of 
constructing cheap mil ways has yet been invented, nothing would delight mo so much 
as that Sir Arthur Cotton should show us that, on these great lines of communica¬ 
tion which wo desire to make iu Iho future, it would lie possible to make cheap water 
lines. I do not understand what ore tho particular lines of canal which Sir Arthur 
Cottou proposes to make, and I should hope, before tho meeting closes, ho would chalk 
out the lines he suggests as the most necessary, the cheapest, and the easiest to be 
made. It seems to me—I say it with great deference; I admit I do not thoroughly 
understand tho question, but I have had occasion, with regard to the Godavery and 
other works, to go into tlie subject—tho ono panacea by which Sir Arthur Cotton gets 


over all difficulties is this, he says if there is not enough water iu tho rivers in the dry 
reasou, you can store enough water in storogo basins. I cannot niako out that that 
lias yet gone beyond tho stage of theory. I do not understand that tlicro exists in 
tho world such great storage basins as Sir Arthur Cotton suggested, and therefore I 
should liko further information upon that point before I accept that as n means of 
getliug over all these difficulties in regard to want of water, and in regard to cannls 

S ing over mountains and into all sorts of inaccessible places. I hope Six Arthur 
tton will not speak generally, but that he will chalk out on the map the particular 
lines of canals he recommends should be carried out. 

Mr. Saunders.—I presume Sir Arthur Cotton, in choosing this Association as tho 
means of communicating his opinions on this subject, has chosen it because it is a 


means of communicating his opinions on this subject, has chosen it because it is a 
mode of getting at public opinion. I wish to givo my little contribution towards 

C blic opinion in this matter. Now, it appears to me. that whatever reflections ho 
3 to make upon the Government of India iu carrying out railways before canals, are 
reflections which he must make not only upon tho Government of India, but upon 
tliis country, upon America, upon every enterprising country, aud particularly with 


reflections which he must make not only upon tho Government of India, but upon 
tliis country, upon America, upon every enterprising country, aud particularly with 
regard to our own country anti America, where canals, alike with railways, have had 
their fair chance. Why do wo not go to Portsmouth and meet the overland mail with 
a ship canal, and bring the Peninsular and Oriental steamers right np to London ? 
That is what we ought to do according to Sir Arthur Cotton. Then, with regard to 
America—they ore go-ahead enough for everybody—how is it they do not culargo 
their Erie canals? 

Sir Author Cotton.—T hat is the very thing they are doing. 

Sir. Saunders. —How is it they do not make them big enough for steamboats, and 
how is it that they have had railways at all ? They have found railways necessary, we 
have found railways necessary, India has found railways necessary, and it docs appear 
to me, even if we had no railways in India whatever, and hod to commence de now, 
that before we constructed a huge ship canal, wo should connect the great towns of 
India by railway. Look at tho connection between Bombay and Calcutta; surely 
tho construction of a railway between those two cities was a dcsirablo work. And 
then again, with regafd to the question of how cotton is to bo brought from Nagporo 
to the coiist. There ore other elements besides cheap carriage that have to be con¬ 
sidered. What you have to bear in mind is this, that wherever merchants choose to 
settle and to work their capital is the pluco likely to he most attractive to tho com¬ 
merce of the interior. You may, for instance, say that Table Bay was about the worst 
place in which the merchants could have settled in the Capo of Good Hone, hut, unfor¬ 
tunately, the first settlers squatted in Table Bay; there they accumulated their capital, 
there tlioy built their houses and developed tlicir industry, and there they arc per¬ 
manently fixed, aud you cannot help it. And, though possibly the mouth of tlic 
Godavery might have been a better place for the commerce of the different princes 
than Bombay, yet the commerce of those different provinces will all find its way down 

to Bombay ns long os there arc merchants there to attract the traffic of. 

and if the traffio is to get to Bombay, the railway is the right and pr< 
conveying it. There is a fallacy pervading society at this moment with 
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Rnez Canal, I belicvo we are jumping too hastily to a conclusion in ocoepting that 
canal, though it is now open, as a success. Wo nave yet to wait to see that It is a 
success. What do we find at the present moment? The very ground upon which the 
religious ceremonies wore performed at the mouth of that canal was ground accumu¬ 
lated to tho extent of fifty acres by sand and silt of the Nile-ground, accumulated not 
only in a direction vertical to the coast, but upwards, up to the very level of the dyke 
and mole that Bavod it from tumbling into the cannl itself. Sir Arthur Cotton, at the 
very commencement of his speech, contended, because the Suez Ciinal was a success, 
that therefore his canals must snooted, or else the illustration has no force. I con¬ 
tend thut tho Sue* Oanul has not succeeded, that if railways do not pay, certainly tiio 
Suez Cnnal will not pay. I say that what will, no doubt, happen in tho case of tho 
Suez Canal will happen likewise in tho oaee of tho canals in India. 

Mr. Bluot—T he day after the last mooting I met a friend of mine who gave mo 
un uncommonly good answer to Sir Arthur Cotton's schorno. I told him what he hail 
been saying, and I told him tlint India secured to mo to require a great deal of water 
communication. Ho said, “I hope to gooduesa you will not nay anything against tho 
railways—I have just changed from Caledonians io Bast Indian Stock.” I think tluit 
represents a great deal of tho feeling of this country. Gentlemen come hero, and 
instead of replying to Sir Arthur Cotton’s facts, they.tell us a great deal about tho 
advantages of railways. Though a great ninny points have been dealt with in this 
discussion, there iaono poiut which has boen entirely overlooked, and that is tho finan¬ 
cial point. As I understand it, tho Indian Government nro oxtromoly liaid up for 
money; they are looking for money in nil directions, and cannot toll wheru to find It. 
Now, it seems to ine that this money will bo more likely to bo got by making canals, 
and so cutting oil’ tho cause* of famine and dearth. This would result in an incrcnso 
of tho peoplo, who would till more land, and a> pour moro money into tho Im|)orial 
treasuries. And, looking at tho question from a linnnoial point of view, it oorluinly 
•coins to mo that tho ends of Govorumont would bo more oflbcluuliy carried out by 
canals, than by making railway* to carry cotton to tho oonst- I must say I should 
liko to hear tho financial nucstlon disposed or first of nil, fur it scorns to mo if tho 
financial (location can bo disposed of, wo can tlren go on to tire otlior question; but if 
tho financial question remains in ahoyanoo, a great doal of tho discussion about tho 
oompaiativo ndvantrujes of railways and canals must ho to ft great extent useless. 

Mr. Maocxam.—I wish to my a word in nnswor to tho challenge Sir Arthur 
Cotton put out at tho last mooting, that nouo of tho gentlemen who had spoken had 
token any notice of tho figure* ho had brought forward. I cannot protoml to say 
anything about Ilia own ostimntca with regard to canals, except that I will make tho 
remark that perhaps tlioro are othar otiginuoriug works besides railways in which 
the oxeoution has oxoeedod and is likely to oxccod tho estimates. But with regard to 
railways, I havo boon amazed in reading his paper at tho figures ho has brought for¬ 
ward. I have not been prosout at tire former meetings, and I havo only nnd an 
opportunity of comparing his figures in his papor with tho rojxirU iu tho Bluer Book. 
The first poiut I should lilco to notice is this-ho Bpcuks constantly throughout Ids 
paper of tho railways of India beingachnrgoon tho revenues amounting to 8 , 000 , 0001 . 
a year. Wo pay for interest about a million and a half in the year, and Sir Arthur 
Cotton gets tho other million and a half by assuming that 5,000,u00/. bavo boon paid 
by thu Govurumuut of India for land, and reckoning simple interest on the money 
paid for land in former years, amounting to alxmt 13,000,0001. In that way ho gets 
at 8 , 000 , 000 /. annual charge upon tho revonuos of India. Now' I think with rogtuxl 
to land ids csliumto is entirely misleading. There is no doubt that tho Government 
of India hero and there lias paid a great deal for land; for instance, in Bombay, iu 
bringing the Baiodn and Bombay Railway into Bombay,’ it was neocssary to pay a 
largo sum of monoy to obtain a proper entrance iuto tho town, and a good terminus, 
but generally throughout the count 17 tho land that has boen given up for the service 
of the railways has beou hind entirely valueless and of no use; so that the Govern¬ 
ment of India, if you remember that the Government of India are really proprietors 
of tho soil, in this respect havo acted ns good laudlords. It was actually necessary, 
for tt>r«ko of improving tho value of their estate in India, that those communica¬ 
tions should be made. They gavo up laud which was entirely valueless for the pur- 

K of malting the railways, and by so doing they greatly increased the value of the 
in the vicinity of the railways. Wherever the milways have gone, the value of 
the land has greatly incveaaxl, and the revenue derived from that land has grently 
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increased. Again, when Sir Arthur Cotton is dealing with the amount of money 
paid by the Government of India to moke up the deficiency in truffle receipts, he 
should take into account this fact also, that it is not only the net traffic receipts 
which is the value derived by the people of India from the railways. Say 79,000,0001. 
of capital has been raised in England (only 1 per cent, of the whole amount having 
been raised in India) and invested in railways in India, of that whole amount 
47,500,0001. has actually bceu spent in India. Now, the Indian labourers and the 
Indian producers have had the value of that 47,500,0001. spent amongst them. Has 
Sir Arthur Cotton taken into consideration what would bu the simple interest upon 
that sum expended in increasing the wages of Indian labourers, and improving the 
standard of living throughout the country? I think, if he takes into account one 
side and the other, he will see that the estimate of 1,500,0001. for the interest paid 
year by year is actually a fair estimate of what India now nays for her railways, and 
that in all other respects sho has received benefits certainly equivalent to what she 
has paid for the railways. So much for that point. I notice here that Sir Arthur 
Cotton makes a most extraordinary estimate of the number of pitssengors and the 
quantity of tonnage carried by the Indian railways in the course of the year. From 
Mr. Danvers’ Rejiort, which I have here, I find that 15,000,000 were curried by Indian 
railways in the year. Sir Arthur Cotton says, ‘‘The total receipts for goods last 
year was 3 000,0001, on 4000 miles, or 8001. a mile, which, at an average of 3d. per ton, 
gives 04,000 tons for the traffic of all the lines.” The fallacy at the bottom of that 
calculation is this, that Sir Arthur G>tton calculates that every ton of goods must 
have travelled over the whole 4000 miles of Indian railways in order to get those returns. 

Sir Arthur Cotton.— No; I explained that last time. 

Mr. Maclean. —After getting 64,000 tons for all tho traffic of all the railways in 
the year, he says, “To show the insignificance of this, wo have only to comparo it 
with the present actual traffic by the rivers connecting tho Ganges and the Hooghly, 
which are only open four or five months in the year; the quantity last year being 
1,900,000 tons, and probably at least 3,000,000 tons are earned from the Ganges to 
Calcutta in the whole year, or fifty times the average by the railways.” Now, here I 
have the return of the East Indian railway alone, which comes into competition with 
that very line. I find that that railway carri< d, in the year ending 30th Juno, 181)8, 
besides passengers and animals of various kinds, 261,500 tons of cecd and coke, and 
708,631 tons of general merchandise—say 1,000,000 tons a year. That makes a very 
great difference. 

Sir Arthur Cotton.—I explained all that last time. 

Mr. Maclean. —I am addressing my remarks to what Sir Arthur Cutton says in 
depreciation of railways; I am nut able to spook to what he says about canals. 
Again, he speaks constantly na if the 100,000,0001. to bo raised and to be invested in 
new railways were to bo a fresh charge to that amount upon tho revenues of India. 
In Lord Lawrence's minute, which was tho foundation of this new scheme, it is 
clearly slated that this 100 , 000 . 000 /. is to be expended in such a way that the actual 
chargo upon the revenues of India shall never be greatly increased. The amount is 
proposed to be expended in twenty or thirty years, and it is estimated that as the 
returns of the present railways go or. increasing, tho maximum to be oxpended and 
to be chargeable on the revenues of India will never exceed 2,000,000/., and that at 
the end of the period of time during which this capital is to be expended we shall 
liavo 10,000 miles of railway instead of 5000, and at the same time the actual chargo 
upon the revenues of India not greater than at the present moment; that there will 
bo a fund perpetually renewing itself, and that there will be no greater charge upon 
tho revenues of India for the purpose of these new railways. 

Mr. W. P. Andrew. —I wish to make a few observations os tho gallant officer 
has boon good enough to call attention to one of many schemes of which I huve been 
the author, and has given mo credit for wlmt does not fairly belong to mo. It may 
be gratifying to tiro gallant officer when I state that the bchcme of a railway in the 
particular district in question was the child of a gallnnt officer, Lieutenant Clianman, 
of the Bombay Engineer’s; and it lnuy be still more gratifying to Sir Arthur Ctotton 
when I state that, so far from the Government of India being so wedded to railways, 
the Government of India sent that young officer to survey the country from the Indus 
to Kuiracliee, with the view, not of making a railway, but of making a catuil. As 
to the estimate of the cost of the railway, that was also that gallant officer’s, not 
mine. I was never consulted by the Government in any way as to whether there 
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should be a canal there or a railway; had I been so I should most decidedly have 
said, “ Make a railway." The gallant officer, ou the last occasion, slated that thero 
had been no discussion, and he reiterated that statement to-night. I do not understand 
what the gallant officer can mean. He wub told in this room by a gentleman who 
presided at a meeting at Calcutta, Mr. Maitland, the President of the Chamber of 
Commerce, that there was o discussion there, and that the gallant offioer himself took 
part in that discussion. If the gallant officer says that railways were determined on 
without inquiry, I be# leave to refer him to deepatchos of the Honourable Couit of 
Directore. Tho Court of Directors at that timo, now twenty-six or twenty-seven 
years ugo, were extremely cautious and timid, reluctant. Indeed, in the matter of 
railways. So far from having made up thoir minds, they sent on eminent civil 
engineer IVom this country, with whom were associated two military engineers, aud 
those three fonned a commisnion to inquire whethor railways wore adapted for tho 
wants of India, whether they could work against tho prevailing strong winds of 
India, whethor the white ant would not cat up tho slooiicia; in faot, so timid did 
the authorities appear regrading it, that they appeared to ho anxious to know 
whether aluopera could bo laid or water boilod in Iudia, Never was there a greator 
mistake thou to supposo that tho East Indlu Company at Hint timo, or any of thoir 
oflloera, shut thoir cam to all arguments against railways. Tho matter was inquired 
into and dbcussod ovor and over again, and it was very natural, seeing tho ndvauco 
that other nations had made in the application of steam to railways, that no man 
should have como forward ot that time and said, make a canal instead of a railway. 
And I do feel it is matter of astonishment that tho gallant offioer should now at this 
time of ilny turn his back on tho greatost improvement of modem times. What does 

S tain Davidson, formally Deputy Consulting Engineer to tho Government of India, 
who has lately published a book on railways, my ? Hu says that Indio, before tho 
introduction of railways, was lilra a dead man; that sinoo tho railways have boon 
introduced it has been n new ami spirit-stirring nation; that tho pcoplo uro becoming 
nlivo to tho valuo of timo; thut thoy havo improvod in every wuy, morally, socially, 
and Intellectually; Mint it has been tho groat pionocr of civilisation. As Sir Arthur 
Cotton is fond of figure*, I shall bo very happy to show him tho remit in a pecuniary 
point of view, not what tho Stoto bus gained (aud it has gained iudircotly in u 
thousand ways), hut what oommerco lmn gained, which is tho thing wo hnvo to look 
to. In 1834-0 tho soa-borno trudo of tho wholo of India amounted to 14,000,0001. 
■torllng. In twenty yonre afterwards (18M-5) tho total sm-horno trodo of India 
amounted to 84,000,0001. sterling, being an nvorogo iucxcnso of about 1,000,0001. 
sterling per annum. In 1864-0, when railways hod begun to do thoir work, what did 
tho ooinmnrcn amount to? 124.000,0001.; but I must state that that your wua an 
exceptional year of great prosperity to India, horn tho onomous quantities of cotton 
thut wore poured into this country from India; but the trado of India bos avomgod 
•bout 100,000,000/. sinco that period. There is an enormous ndranoe owing to tho 
railways, and nothing olso. Tho gallant officer may my tho railways havo not dono it. 
Sir Annum Cotton. —No; ocrtainly not. 

Mr. W. P. Andiww.—H ave his canals dono it ? Evoryono who pays attention 
to tho development of tho industry of nations knows that tho railway stimulates coast 
navigation und everything that does not conic into immedinto collision with it If 
a canal runs alongside a railway currying heavy products, that canal will not be 
deprived of its traffic, but, on tho contrary, its traffic will be increased. I know of 
instances in Belgium and other couutrics whom the railway, instead of destroying 
tho canal, lias augmented its traffic. It should he homo in mind that there are two 
kinds of traffic; and one gentleman has made nn observation in which I cordially 
concur, that thore is no reason why ono man who likes a railway, and another man 
who likes a canal should differ in opinion. Iu India wo want every means of com¬ 
munication that iB possible. We want railways as the great means of preserving tho 
peace of the country, and the great means of moving troops, and for tho conveyance 
of valuable products. The railways which have been completed, or at least nearly 
completed, fur not ono of them is completed, have been a success. Take, for instance, 
the Indian and tho Great Peninsula,—they have paid all the 5 per cent, and tho 
other railways, when they are finished, no doubt will produce equally good results. 
But to talk of the success or Mure of railways in India at this time of day appears 
to mo most extraordinary. Look at the size of India, and look at the amount or the 
population. You have a country of 15,000,000 square miles, and with 200,000,000 of 
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« e, and yet you have not 5000 milea of railways opeu; not so much as they open 
e United States in one year. I say, if the railways paid nothing, that would be 
no reason why you should not go on with them and finish them. A thousand miles 
of railway in India is little more than a hundred milea in this country. I think tho 
gallant officer has entirely failed in his statement regarding the inapplicability of 
railways for military and defensive purposes. I referred to the opinion of the greatest 
living authorities on tho question, including Sir John Burgoyne and all the eminent 
engineers in this oountry, and I challenge the gallant officer to bring forward a single 
engineer of any eminence who has maintained such a position ns he has laid down, 
that railways are not adapted l’or military purposes, and that canals arc. I have very 
few more observations to make. I maintain that Sir Arthur Cottou has foiled to prove 
his assertions. I call upon the gallant officer to give mo an estimate for his armed 
flotilla. I ask him to give me an estimate for his canal. What is his reply ? He 
says, •* I do not deal in estimates: I deal in accomplished fact,” What accomplished 
fact ? Is there a single canal in India adapted for steam navigation? 

Sir Airmen Cotton.—Y es, hundreds of miles. 

Mr. Andrew. —Has a steamer ever traversed it ? 

Sir Arthur Cotton.—T hat is not the question. 

Mr. Andrew.—T lmt is the question. A canal and a canal adapted for steam 
purposes are two perfectly different things. Your estimate for an irrigation channel 
is a totally different thing from an estimate for a canal for navigation. The very 
wash of your steamer, the very wave you produce, rises 5 or 0 feet; and if you had 
not it properly pitched, and protected, and puddled, your canal would come to grief. 

Sir Arthcr Cotton.—T hoy have steamers on the Godavery eauals, and have had 
for years. 

Mr. Andrew.—I never heard of them. What is tho dimension of tho canal? 

Sir Author Cotton.—F rom 30 to 60 yara3 broad. 

Mr. Andrew.—T here is another point which I should like to bring to your notico. 
You say you will get a speed of 15 to 25 miles an hour on your canal, Do you 
adhere to that statement ? 

Sir Arthur Cotton.—I see no reason why I should not. 

Mr. Andrew.—Y ou can gut that in the open sen, but I defy you to get that on a 
canal. A vessel can proceed in the open sea nt a very different rate to what it can 
even in a river. 

Sir Arthur Cotton.—I lenow perfectly well what I am talking about in this 
matter. I-have a great deal of experience iu this matter, which you have not. 

Mr. Andrbw.—I doubt that you eau get that speed; and your friend tho Calcutta 
merchant seemed to doubt it still more. 

Colouel Wraggb made some remarks upon tho necessity of finding a cheaper fuel 
than coal. 

Sir Bahtlt: Fkerk.—I should bo glad if the meeting will allow me a few minutes 
just to state how far I agree with my friend Sir Arthur Cotton, and I would first of 
all mention that I have the miafurlune to differ from my friend Mr. George Campbell, 
because I tln'nk this is emphatically a question of principle, and that, if.you look at 
what is the point with regard to all matters of communication, whether railways, 
eauals, or roads, it is tho removal of obstacles. As we are ail aware, there is no mode 
of creating force; the busiucss of an engineer, whether in making a road or a canal 
or a railway, i3 to remove obstacles and diminish friction; and the great question 
which has occupied Sir Arthur Cotton, aud which ho has solved to his satisfaction 
is, whether you diminish friction and remove obstacles most by the use of on iron road 
or by a canal; and I have no doubt that, if you look at the matter simply, he is 
perfectly right. There is no device known to ongincers by which you tain so far 
remove all obstacles to locomotion as by putting your load upon the water. Of course, 
when you come to work out a principle of that *»rt, there arc a great many details 
which must be dealt with. Water is all ready to your hand os long as you are at tea, 
hut when you come to artificial canals you find there is a great de.il more to be done 
than to put your boat on the water at first. Every lock which you have to make, 
and every rapid which you have to get up, is an obstacle which reduces tho ca nal m ore 
nearly to’ the level of other modes of communication; and the question to wnftu Sir 
Arthur Cotton ho3 applied himself is, Can you for great distances entirely remove those 
obstacles—Can you make an-internal.navigation as free from friction aud obstacles us 
the open sea? and I must say, though it may appear very questionable at fust, the 
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more I have thought over the matter the more convinced I am that Sir Arthur Cotton 
ia right that, dealing with a country like India, there is no difficulty in, I do not any 

! reducing tho same entire freedom from obstacles that yon have at sea, but in »pro- 
ucing very great lengths of navigation on which the obstacles would be reduced 
to suon a minimum that you would he very nearly as well off as you would bo on an 
opeu natural water. This is a view in which I thuds gentlemen who know Iudia 
best will ngreo with me if they will look ut one or two simple facts. If you travel 
from sny Calcutta by Lahore down to Kurrachec, where do you see any visiblo rise 
in tho ground? You are obliged to tako your level and to look very carefully at tho 
waters as they flow to satisfy yourself that there is any difference of level throughout 
your whole journey. Mr. Campbell says most truly the water oarriago upou so much 
of thht line os has teen completed from Calcutta up to Lahore, does not yet compete 
successfully with the railway; hut then ho must also bear in mind that it Isa most 
imperfect canal, and that it has not yet Icon dealt with as a wholo or with the view 
in which Sir Arthur Cotton would dual with it. Engineering science lias not yet 
been applied to it to the extent of overcoming all tho obstacles which might be over* 
acme. No doubt thu same is the case down tlio line of the Indus from Ignore to tho 
eea. It ia quite within tho hounds of possibility that any engineer who wout over 
the country would soy it was perfectly practicable to make a canal in whioh boats 
should go without any serious obstacle. Then I may be asked. Why, these being your 
views, have you over advocated railways, and why do you defend the policy of tho 
Government in having spent suoh largo sums on railways? I ana war, as Mr. Muo- 
lcnn justly observed, there are a groat many other tilings to bo thought of besides the 
mere carriage of woods ut n reasonable speed and at u very low cost. There is ono 
thing which Englishmen above all othors value, and that is the saving of tirno, and in 
this respect it seems to mo that tho arguments in favour of the two different systems 
of communication have no common ground. Ono party is arguing in favour of a largo 
stage-waggon—tho othor is arguing m flivour of a post-cluiiso end four, and if you are 
willing to pay very highly you will prefer the post-oliaiio. Then comas tho question Tor 
tho Government, Is it worth while to pay this high cost out of tho revenues of Iudia? 
And it is to ho borne in mind that there are a great many advantages, many of which 
wore dotnllod very dourly by Mr. Mncluan. which you have already got by incurring 
this high cost. And it must also bo recolloctod that you must take in these matters 
wlmt you am get It is boyond tho power ovon of a largo Government unassisted by 

E 'ivuto Oiipilal to carry out tbeso undertakings, and you must tako up that particular 
rm of work whioh capitalists will favour. Wo have a notublo instance of this in tho 
cneo to whioh both Sir Arthur Cotton and Mr. Andrew have adverted, that of tho 
Soinde lino. It wo« originally projected os a canal. I believe nobody hod nny doubt 
but that it would hove answored precisely in tbo way Sir Arthur Cotton would wish 
It to uuswer, by oariying very largo quantities of goods very cheaply and very certainly. 
Thou why was not it made ? Simply because at that time it was impossible to get nny 
capitalist to look at n schrino for a canal, end not being able to get tho stage-waggon 
wo were only too glad to gut the post-ohniso. Sir Arthur Cotton will very lilcoiy think 
wo put tho cart before tho horse in so doing; still wo took wlmt wo could got, and I 
nm far frani thinking that tho railway lias boon altogether the failure that ho seomB 
to consider it. That railway has hud a groat offoct in developing traffic aloug its 
coumo, and I believe it will very shortly be supplemented by a canal. There is only 
ono more observation which 1 will trouble you with, and that is, that Sir Arthur 
Cotton is now in tho condition in whioh I consider Mr. Staphcnsou was when he 
was originally urging tbo formation of railways upon the country, and he is tho 
first man who has put this question fairly and on a great scale boforo the public, and 
I for one heartily wish him success, and for this reason, because there ia now an 
element introduced into tho discussion of this question which has nover before come 
into the question, and that is tbo element of grees cost. Hitherto wbat has boon 
thought of most has been how to got your goods firat to market; now I boliovo it ia 
becoming more and more a queatiou who shall get them cheapest, and no doubt 
cheapness is best attained by trusting to water. There cau bo no doubt whatever, 
all owing for deductions on either side for over-statements and ovcr-csti males of cost, 
thav'TS a given million of pounds laid out you can get more goods carried fnrthor 
and much cheaper by canal thau you can by any other mode. I do not mean to say 

S should stop making railways; I consider that the scheme of tho Government of 
a in this matter falls far short of the necessities of India. I do not think you 
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can deal with this question as if you had only a oeriain sum in your pocket to be 
laid out iu one or other of two incompatible means of communication. I believe you 
have resources for beyond what the most sanguine of us contemplate. You may lay 
them out upon railways, getting a bare 4 or 5 per cent., and you may thereby attain 
innumerable indirect advantages—advantages of education, advantages in the way of 
breaking down barriers between class and class, advantages in the way of opening 
the country throughout; but lay out the same money upon water communication, and 
I believe you may get, as Sir Arthur Cotton says, 10, 20, and 50 per cent, even for 
what you lay out, taking water communication and irrigation together, and you will 
moreover enable your produce to come to market and to come to your railways iu a 
fur greater ratio than by any other mode in which you can expend vour money. 
Therefore I heartily hope that Sir Arthur Cottou will be supported by public opinion, 
that the ideas which he has put forth will gain day by day upon the publio till the 
public recognizes the fact that you require both your stuge-waggon and your post- 
chaise. 

Hr. Hakdujo.— I cannot help thinking that Sir Arthur Cotton has shown that 
100 , 000 , 0001 . spent on canals, by supplying irrigation, the want of which has pro¬ 
duced fumines and other curses iu India, would confer infinitely greater benefit upon 
India than 100,000,0001. spent unou railways. I only wish there was another 
100,000,0001. to spend also on railways. I think the Indian Government, if they 
have to choose between the two, had better spend the money on canals than on 
railways. 

Mr. Elliot.— There is onu practical remark which, perhaps, I may be allowed to 
occupy one minute in making, which may throw some light on a difficulty which I 
heard started just now, a difficulty which I raised myself at the last meeting, vis. 
the difficulty of getting a canal from the elevated plateaus to Ihe const. Since the 
last meeting, I have considered that, if you opened a canal from the foot of the Ghauts 
to the sea-board, you might carry your produce by cart to the Ghauts, or by tram¬ 
ways; it would not be necessary that you should carry your canal down the Ghaut. 

Mr. Dadabuai Naojiojl— The question very much naturally depends on the 
consideration, whether the Indian Government con manage or not to supply funds 
both for canals and railways—whether the Indian Government are really in such a 
state of bankruptcy os has been so prominently brought forward hero as an argument 
why canals should be preferred to railways. If it could bo shown that the finances 
of India were good enough to supply both wants, then a great deal of the arguments 
we have heard would full to the ground. I hope, therefore, that the Association will 
some time hereafter take up the subject, and fully discuss it, and tlicu we shall bo 
bettor able to deal with the arguments in Sir Arthur Cotton's paper than at present, 
because we are now all going on the supposition that the Government can have only 
100,000,000/. to spend in either railways or canals, where, it may be that the Govern¬ 
ment may be able to get money enough for both purposes, and if so, then I think 
both the opponents of Sir Arthur Ottou, as well ns those who side with him, will all 
agree that ii we can get for both, Wo ought to have both. This is au important question 
to consider by itsolf. 

Colonel Ratiiborne.— I was in Scinde myself, and I know something of the canals 
there and something of irrigation als>; and in everything that Sir Arthur Colton has 
said and has published on the subject of irrigation I most heartily concur. I think 

S amount of money spent on irrigation works in Scindo would yield 40 per cent., 
ought never to yield less tlian 20 ; but I do not believe in a canal being a navi¬ 
gable canal at tbo suuo timo that it is an irrigation canal. For a navigable canal 
you require all tho water you can possibly get in order to keep it full at the dry 
season lor vessels to pass along tho canal, which is utterly incompatible with keeping 
it in a state to meet the constant drain upnu it for irrigation. As far os regards tlio 
question of canals agaiust railways, I think it will be fouud that tho railway will do 
everything that the canal can do, hut tho canal falls short of what tho railway can do. 
For instance, take London, if wo had canals instead of railways there would be a 
famine here to-morrow. Wo know that at about one o’clock to-night fifty waggon- 
loads of meat will be dispatched from Aberdeen; and at four o’clock another^ fifty 
waggons, all of wliick will come into the Londou market to-inorrow. As fartaihe 
question of cost is concerned, I think Sir Arthur Cotton is out in his calculations: ho 
states that a canal would cost a fifth of tho cost of the railway, and at the same time 
it would carry its traffic at onc-twenticth part of the rate that a railway could. Now, 
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I took tlio troublo this morning to go to a coal merchant, to a slate merchant, and 
also to several o(ticca to ascertain tho rates at which things were curried bv canal. 
I found from the busin of the Regent's Canal, where it enters tho river up to Camdtn 
Town, the rate was 2s. IQd. by oanul, while by railway from Poplar, which ia 
about the same distance, the ratn was Is. 5W. They cnrrv a ton of bricks to Bi raring- 
linni by railway for 8s. 2d., and a ton of slates for 10s. 3d. I could not ascertain tho 
exact rates of tho aural, but I found from a person in the office that the rates wore 
not very much leas, and fur all except certain goods the railway was now so very 
hugely preferred ns practically to put the canals out of the field altogether. Sir 
Arthur Cotton remarked upon the respective costs of each mode of communication. 
Now, a gentleman sonic years ago projected u navigable oanal for yciudo which was 
to he 3(H) miles long, and ho submitted tho estimate to Mr. Fowler, tho engineer; 
that estimate was 3,000,000/.—10,000/. a mile. The canal was not to bo nearly so 
largo as Sir Arthur Cotton has mentioned, nud in .order to test his lignvos I have gone 
to-imy into tbo aucation of what a mile of his canal would bo, reckoning it to bo for 
a ship canal, ana assuming it to be 50 yards wide and not less than 15 feet deep from 
tho top of tho banks to the bottom. Tho excavation of that would be 12,000/. a mile, 
irrespective of any puddling and any other wurlc or anything else. 

Sir Akthuii Cotton.— The gentleman says we wnut to bring meat from Aberdeen 

to London. I am not talking about London ; I am talking about India.Tho 

olroumstonoes of tho two countries aro totally difforeut. i do not say England does 
not require a steamboat caual. Sho does, just tire some as if sho bad not a mile of 
railway. Ho says it costs ns much to carry goods throo milt* by a particular ounal 
ns by n railway. Wo aro not talking about carrying by a cured throo miles long. 
The oost of transfer in that caso is moro than tho whole cost of tho curringo by the 
oanal. I am talking of 500 or 5000 miles. Then, as to tho oast of canals, ho gives us 
an estimato. I have boen thirty years cutting canals; I havo ent thousands of mllus 
in India; I know what a canal oosts. Wo havo tho Ganges Canal, 700 miles in 
longth; the eannl of tho Madras Irrigation Company, 200 miles. Wu havo moro 
than 1000 miles in tho Klstnah and Goduvory. Wo havo plouty of experience. 
Sir Bartlo Frero has cut eonnla, several hundred miles in longth, in tho Ilomlmy 
Presidency. Wo nro not gneiudng—wo aro talking ubout what wo know perfectly 
wull. 

Colonol Ratimounb.—You can estimate tho numbor of cublo feet easily, takiug It 
at 50 yaids wide and 15 foot deep. 

Sir Aiutiuk Cotton.— You beg tho whole question whou yon say 15 fcot doop; 
probably, tire canal would ho ono yard dcop. Tire actual sum oxpouded ou tho whole 
of tho Ganges Irrigation Works has boeu 2,200.000/. Tire main linos of canal nro 
700 miles in length, that is 80001. a milo. supposing overy farthing of that had boen 
spent only on tho main linos of cnnnl. There nro several thousands of miles of branch 
rami la, and there are distribution works, mid tho cost of those camu out of the 8000 /. 
n mile; so that lire uctual cost of thoso main linos of canal could not havo beoa much 

above 1 () 00 /. a milo- 

A gentleman present stuled that ho hod made roods at 3i. a thonsaud cubic feet 
in India. 

Sir Airrmm Cotton.—I havo out many million oubio yards of earth in tho 
Goduveiy district; and the average cost of the whole linn been Id. a cubic yard. I 
havo ascertained tho cost of carriage on tho Forth and Clyde Canal, on a navigation 
in Cheshire, and on the Thames, from Reading to London by steam. Tho aotuul 
coot, including every charge, comes to about a tenth of a penny a mile. I And that 
tho owner of a cargo steamer, iu which I camo from Rending to Ireudon the other 
day, is able to undersoil tho railway between Reading and London with a good profit, 
and that, too, although tho diatancu by tire river is exactly double tho distance’ by 
tho railway. I am speaking nil tho time of steamboat canals. Another gentleman 
said, “Where nro your canals?” In tho first pluce, I am advocating that theso 
steamboat cannla should bo made. What answer is it to me to say, “ Whore are your 
canals?” In the next place, we have several hundred miles of steamboat canals in 
India. IIo siyu, “ Where are the steamboats ?" Is that my business? On ono of the 
canrilsin Rajiunundry, after a desperate struggle, we got a little bit of a steamer, and 
sho is working with perfect success though sho has not a quarter enough power. 
There ia nothing in tlio world to prevent working that canal by fast steamers to¬ 
morrow. Take the Ganges CHnal—you havo there 700 miles of splendid canal, per- 
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footly fit for steam navigation. The fancy about the wave lias all reference to tho«so 
little insignificant canals in England. What has tlvat to do with canals SO or 60 yards 
bread? The Madras Irrigation Company’s Canid is 60 yards brood and 9 foot deep. 
Another gentleman said it was impossible to carry canals in some places. I am not 

E ing to cut canals where it is impossible to cany them. What have I to do with 
possible places when there are hundreds of thousands of mile9 where they aro 
possible ? I am ashed, Where are the reservoirs that could possibly bold the quantity 
of water that would be required for canals? There aro 40,000 or 50,000 old native 
tanks in India; some of enormous dimensions, one of them beiDg twenty-five miles 
in circumference, and capable of supplying thousands of miles of canal with water. 
These are works now actually in existence, and capable of supplying many thousand 
miles of canal with water at this moment. 

Mr. Elliot.— There is one in Mysore no less than forty miles round. 

Sir Author Cotton. —Then, as to the compatibility of navigation nnd irrigation 
works, the Godavery and Kistnah Canals have been navigated fur the lost twenty 
years, and are being navigated at this moment. The Ganges Canal is at this moment 
navigated to a considerable extent. I grant there were certain defects in the con¬ 
struction of those works which materially affected the navigation, but they could be 
remedied for the merest trifle. If there were a steamboat canal from London to the 
Severn, to bring South Wales cool in boats of 300 or 400 tons, it would savo London 
more than a million a year in the carriage of coal alone. 

Mr. Maclean.—D ees not a great deal of Newcastle coal coiuo by railway though 
they have the competition of the sea carriage? 

Sir Arthur Cotton.—I am speaking of steamboat canal carriage. 

Mr. Maolban. —Surely the sea would be as cheap os such a canal. 

Sir Arthur Cotton. —No. I suppose the cost of working by sea is at least double, 
probably quadruple, what it would c*s by canal; of course by sea you must have an 
expensive ship fitted to encounter any storms, and an expansive crew. 

Colonel Wraggb.—A nil you have the insurance to pay. 

Sir Arthcr Cc<iton.— Then, with respect to slates, a largo proportion of tlio slates 
of Wales ore carried all round the Land’s End and to the Nore by sen. with oil the 
risk of the sea, the sea carriage being three times the distance of the railway. When 
I was in Ireland they wero sending atono for the Prince’s monument in London by 
sea all round the Land’s End, and the rate at which they got it carried was £d. a ton 
a mile, including all the expenses connected with sea transit. I think those are tlio 
only points which seem to me to require an answer. I must express my thanks to 
the gentlemen who have come forward and fairly met the question. At various 
meetings before, at tlio Society of Arts and here, I have never had the matter fairly 
met. On all previous occasions men have Btood up and talked about all stria of things 
except the point in hand. It is a tremendous question for India whether we arc to 
have water or land carriage. 

Chairman. —I think wo must all bo gratified that Sir Arthur Cotton has raised 
this very imporiout question. At tho close of lust session a very* influential deputation 
of members of the House of Commons assembled, and proceeded to the India Office, 
to urge upon the Government of India to lav out 10,000,000/. per annum for tho next 
ten years upon railways. I think, when so important a proposition as that was made, 
it was very proper that Sir Arthur Cotton, acquainted ns no personally and practically 
is witli tlio great question of water supply, should conic forward, nnd show what he 
considers to be a belter way of spending the money. Though I do not quite agree 
with him in Ihe brood proposition he laid down, Hint there should be no railways 
made in India, I think wo have dune sufficiently in tlio way of laying out great lines 
of railway transit in India to be in a position now to consider the question whether 
the next considerable outlay should not rather be in the direction of water. I think 
that is a very fair subject of discussion. Then, I contend, if it is proposed to lay out 
2,000,000/. in works which will produce 20 or 40 per cent, per annum in return, the 
Government should raise that amount by loan nnd not connect it with their current 
expenditure. As I have told the India Office over and over again, tho city of 
Manchester has at this moment gasworks which bring in an annual profit to the city 
of 40,000/. per annum, and which never cost the inhabitants of the city 
shilling. They began by borrowing money on tlio credit of the city for tho erection 
of the works nnd for carrying them on, and at this moment they have a clear annual 
gain, after paying all expenses, of the stun I have named. 
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Sir Arthur Gjtcon.—T he Erie Canal pays a large proportion of the revenue of 

Chairman.— There is, at this moment, between England and India, a trade of 
20 , 000 . 0001 . per annum in the production of cotton ; and if we take the necessary steoe 
in the matter, that trade will increase, and it will bo able to maintain its position 
against all that America can do; but if inattention is paid to this important point of 
internal communication, looking at tko natural advantages which America has, sup¬ 
plemented :IS they have been by railways, I sec* it will be in vain to carry on any such 
contest. One word as to the Suez Canal. I have no doubt at all that the canal will 
be a success; the manufacturer will carry by the shortest route whether he is buying 

K xlace or selling goods. Wliat do we flud in the United States ? even from New 
leans the greatest bulk of the cotton is now coming by steamer; and the day will 
come when there will bo no sailing vessel carrying cotton. The consumer will demand 
direct communication, and that is whnt the Suez Canal will give him. . . . Gentlemen, 
I have been very much interested in the papor and in tlio discussion wc have had. 
and I hope the interest in this great question will not be lost, and that the Indian 
Government will be urged to give the matter a fair und calm consideration beforo they 
prccoed to any further great outlay in the direction of railways in India. 

On the motion of Mujor Evans Boll, secondod by Sir Arthur Cotton, a veto of 
thanks was passed to the Chairman. 

On the motion of Mr. Dadabhai Nooroji, seconded by Mr. Elliot, a voto of thanks 
was passed to Sir Arthur Cotton for his paper. 


MEETING, FRIDAY, MAY C, 1870, 

For the further Discussion of Mr. Ii.thdus Prichard's Paper “ On the Jtdatiom, 
between the Native Stales and the British Government, n read Jan. 28, 1870. 

WILLIAM TAYLER, Esq., ik the Chair. 

Mb. Prichard in giving an outline of his paper said that the native States comprised 
a very large portion of the area of British India; roughly stated one-third in ana, and 
about ono-third in population. The condition in which those States at present stood 
to the British Government and the British people was, in his opinion, eminently un¬ 
satisfactory, and was a source of great and constant dissatisfaction to the native chiefs 
themselves. Disputes were constantly arising between the nobles who resided in 
those native States and the chiefs of tkoso States; between the chief of one State and 
the chief of another State, and between the chiefs of independent States and the 
British Government. In those cases there was no tribuual and no machinery by 
whicli justice of any kiud could be administered, oud when a dispute arose it was 
referred in the first instance to the Political Agent in charge of the State, and through 
him to the Foreign Office. The wlioio business was conducted by correspondence, 
and secretly; it did not come before the pnblic in auy shape, and the decision was 
eventually given in the Foreign Office in India, and nothing further woe known 
about it. It was obvious to all who hod auy experience in India and who wore 
aware of the vast and pernicious influence which the Amla exercised throughout flic 
whole administration, that constant abuses occurred; and he did not think ho would 
be going too far in saying that the whole system was little better than one nest of 
corruption. It appeared to him that, under such circumstances, those who had the 
welfare of India at heart should endeavour, if possible, to suggest some remedy for a 
state of things which was certainly not creditable to England after a century of rule 
in India; and wkot ha proposed was, that some tribunal should be constituted, either 
in this country or in India, beforo which such cases might be fairly represented, 
where both parties might be heard, and where justice might be done. The necessity 
of such a tribunal was still more obvious when it was recollected that in many of the 
caojE-'^.wliich he had referred the Government itself was one of the parties to the 
suit, the state of things at present being that the Government, who was a party to 
the suit, had to decide upon the suit itself—a condition of things whicli could not but 
create very great dissatisfaction to the weaker party. 
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Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji road the following letter from General Sir LeGrnnd 
Jacob, written after he had liad an opportunity of perusing Mr. Prichard’s paper 

12, QuEBJJSBORODOH TERRACE, W. 

May 5, 1870. 

" Mr DEAR Mr. Dadabhai,— I greatly regret my inability both to attend the 
meeting for the discussion of Mr. Prichard’s pupor and to comment upon it as I could 
wish. I quite agree with him in the good policy of securing the fidelity and attach¬ 
ment of the native States, and in regretting our past treatment of them; but I doubt 
the propriety of establishing any special tribunal for the adjudication of their disputes, 
whether between themselves or with Government. His observations arc far too 
general and sweeping both as to these States and to the subordinate members of 
the British agencies employed within them. Ho treats the first ns all alike, and tho 
socond as all alike, mischievous and powerful, and I object to the disregard of national 
fuith and of the honour of the British Crown involved in his reference to treaty 
obligations, the resolution to maintain which was ro solemnly pronounced on Her 
Majesty assuming direct control, Nov. 1, 1858. Whenever those treaties are found 
prejudicial to the welfare of India there should bo negotiations for change. With the 
pressure we can maintain, and our gigantic influence over every State in India, there 
can be no doubt of our securing needful modifications; till then we ought to httvo 
patience ; the evil of loss of confidence is greater than of loss of time. Tho chiefs, 
whose treaties Mr. Prichard so summarily disposed of, would look with dread and 
snspicion on the security he offers in their stead, and such breach of faith would re¬ 
open tho now healing wounds of tho annexation period. It is a mistako to treat 
pettv chiefahips ns if on a level with the more important States, and to describe all 
as it ruled by us in the same way. A large number arc directly governed by British 
officers, some ore generally controlled, and others ore only controlled witliiu tho 
limits and according to the terms of our treaties. For the British officers* In these 
last to act on the principle advocated by Mr. Prichard would open a floodgate of 
intrigue and disaffection. Every disappointed suitor, quite as often wrong as right, 
would besiege him night and day, and tho power and just influence of the Durbar 
would be paralyzed. It behoves tho Resident ot a native Court to be most discreet 
in the admission of suitors, and to give no encouragement to claims that he has not 
power to take up and carry through, and this is quite compatible with an car ever 
open to information, and to a suavity of manner that may conciliate even while 
discountenancing complaints. Tho evil influence of the native subordinates is greatly 
overstated, as fur as my experience, extending from north to south of the Bombay 
Presidency, leads me to believe. In States directly ruled by political officers, they 
hold open court, where all may attend, and a box is kept accessible to the public 
for receipt of petitions, which are publicly read out and decided upon on stated days; 
moreover, the Government receives petitions direct by poet or otherwise, and, whenever 
it thinks fit, calls for explanation. In larger agencies, where the oontrol is partly 
direct and partly indirect, such ns the Guzcrat Peninsula of Scottish tra, commonly 
known by the name of one of its ten provinces, Kattywar, petition boxes are open 
to the public, and complaints heard by the Political Agent and his deputies. All 
these functionaries travel about and are in constant intercourse with the people. 
Under such a system the power for evil of tho native underlings is most limited; 
hut, do what we will, we cannot save ignorance and credulity from being wronged by 
others, whether in or out of office. I once laid hold of a man who had gone about 
the country levying taxes in my name, his only credentials an empty gooseberry 
bottle of CiosBe and Blackwell, with the Royal arms on ils label, ana by way of 
warrant a rude illegible scrawl, stamped for my seal with one of their mustard-jar 
corks! The only cure for such evils is education, with careful selection of employes, 
and every year now widens the field. I do not see how snob a court os Mr. Prichard 
advocates could be instituted, a8 he alleges, without revision or alteration of treaties; 
and I do not think any first-class native State would willingly submit to it, nor is it 
necessary to take the power out of the hands of the Viceroy, who can always refer 
disputes needing judicial acumen to fathom to competent parties for an opinion, and 
we know that the Crown receives appeals even from his decision. Wha^4^«er 

• In the Western Prrsidency tie Political Agents are nearly all directly nnder Government, and not 
under the subordinate authority as described by Mr. Prichard, unless on some special emergency tho 
Government desires to consolidate power. 
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guarantee cau a native State have tlinn that given by tho recent Mysore case, whon 
the decision of the Government of India was reversed ? The Political Committee 
of tho Indian Council is, in fact, such a court of appeal ns Mr. Prioluud requires, and 
I don’t see the need of ono in India also that would weaken the position and dignity 
of tho Viceroy, and stimulate a flood of litigation. "What, for instance, would bo 
thought, even by ourselves, of a proposition to refer our present quarrel with Greece 
to a court of cx-colonial judges ? And would not Greece demaud seats for fftno of its 
own judges or jurists on the bench? Yet some of the States of India are more 
deserving of consideration than that troublesome find turbulent little kingdom. 

“ P.S.—I would wish to give every facility for tho claim of every native State, 
cither against Government or against each other, being equitably decided. How to 
effect this without undue encouragement to litigation, and weakening tho authority 
of the paramount power, iB one ot the difficult problems that await solution in the 
reforms going on in our Indian Administration; and, in my present weak state, I am 
not prepared to enter on it. But I am opposed to any change that would take the 
subject out of the political department. At the same time, it any State voluntarily 
chose to place itself under the same laws os rcgnlate British territory, and accept our 
system, I would admit it, and, in thoi ense, reform of the present system of appeals (a 
subject already properly taken up by our body) is all that would be needed. This, 
however, is not a very likely occurrence; I think I see my way to better results thau 
the present system gives os, but I cannot now write it all out.” 

Mr. Dadahuai Naouqji, haring enumerated the various kinds of cases arising be¬ 
tween the British Government and the native States, said that the question thus arose, 
whether a single tribunal would meet all the requirements of the case? In cases where 
the Government itself was an interested party it was naturally urged that the Govern¬ 
ment itself should not bo the party to judge; but then it was said if cases in which 
the Government wero interested were referred to a tribunal independent of the 
Government, tho prestige and the dignity of the paramount power would be iu jeo¬ 
pardy, but snch an apprehension, ho thought, was not well lounded. For instance, 
in the Mysore case, where tho former decision of tiro Government was reversed, it 
could not be said that tho prestige of the paramount power Buffered. On the con¬ 
trary, an impression was produced upon the native chiefs and the people generally 
that there was such a thing ns justice to be got from the British rulere. With regard 
to eases of misrule, cither the paramount power must interfere aud provont any breach 
of the peace, or leave the people themselves to right their own wrongs. According to 
tho present system, tho Political Agent, according to his views, reported to the Go¬ 
vernment that certain wrong acts wero being committed which he considered to be 
misrule, and the Government acted on his statement, degrading tho chief or dethron¬ 
ing him. If the paramount power was to interfere, justice demanded that the ruler 
should have dealt out to him tho sunc justice by a public and open trial as was ac¬ 
corded to those whom ho governed. With regard to those questions in which the 
Government itself was a party, and whore, therefore, it was manifestly unjust for the 
Government to be the judge to give the decision, some tribunal was required by which 
such questions might bo fairly decided. He thought the Government, if thev set 
themselves to the task of creating such n tribunal, would find no difficulty in aoing 
so; and the natives themselves, who were the most interested in the matter, would bo 
only too glad to 6ee a suitable tribunal created. With regard to cases in which the 
British Government themselves were not interested,—cases arising between one native 
chief and another native chief, or cases arising between a native chief and one of his sub¬ 
ordinates,—ati investigation of such cases should take place by a tribunal of judicial 
men, with a proper admixture of natives, who would be acquainted with the usages aud 
customs of the State, aud who would be able to explain the full bearings of tho case. 
It was in relation to the latter chus of cases that the greatest dissatisfaction was felt 
at present. Complaint was made that tho cases were decided without a full investi¬ 
gation, and dealt with by non-judicial peisras, and, moreover, that the investigation 
was secret. The Government would be free from all suspicion of nnrtialitv or'want 
of conscientiousness if they gave an opportunity for a complete a".!! judiciul mvestiga- 
tteauifsuch cases. The tribunal to deal with such cases, i.e. cases not involving the 
sovereignty of rulers or the rights of tho British Government a3 affected by treaties, 
might bo constituted by a sort of native State Department, under the High Courts of 
the different presidencies, to which tribunal litigants might have recourse. Ho thought 
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the Government, if they gave their attention t^ the subject, would be easily able to 
devise aomo plan for establishing tribunals differently constituted for each class of 
cases. In ft leader in the • Times of India’ upon this subject, the writer said that the 
Government hod already paid some attention to the subject: that some plan had been 
before it which had been suggested by Mr. Kaye and others, but from some reason or 
other it£»d fallen to the ground. 

S ir Evans Bkol perceived that Mr. Prichard had noticed in his paper that 
8ykcs had on several occasions proposed the establishment of such a tribunal 
as he suggested in his paper, and he reminded the meeting that Sir Bar tie Frere, in 
I860, in a Minute which he drew up when a member of the Governor-General's 
Council, during the discussion on the grant to the Mysore family, proposed such a 
tribunal, and went into tho subjoct at some length. Sir Bartle Frere in that Minute 
said 

“I trust I may not bo misunderstood as saying a word against the right of appeal 
which every native of India ought to possess against any aot of any Government func¬ 
tionary, however exalted., The exercise of such right of appeal will never, I am con¬ 
vinced, impair the true power of any Government of India such os we have had for 
generations past; and I trust tho day is not far distant when the Sovereign may have 
dt hand a tribunal forming a part of Her Majesty's Privy Council, or possessing the 
same relation to the Crown, which may at command sit in judgment on questions of 
executive administration, whether appealed from or referred by tire Government of 
India, ami which may decide such questions with an authority which shall be conclu¬ 
sive with Parliament and the public, ns well as against any possible appellaut. 

“ I beliove that, such a tribunal, advising the Crown on the exercise of its sovereign 
prerogative on Indian matters, and of necessity' excluding all irregular interference, 
would greatly strengthen the Government of India ; but I am convinced that the pre¬ 
sent absence of system in dealing with Indian claims or Indian grievances in England, 
is fraught with great and immediate danger to the authority of Government, far 
beyond the admission of inconvenient bnrden3 on our exhausted Treasury.” 

And in quoting that passage in a book which ho (Major Evans Bell) had published 
two years ago, he said— 

“ The knowledge that an appeal might be made to a competent Court would at 
once put our Governors and Councillors into a judicial fmme of mind, so that very 
little room would be left for appeals, and very few appeals would leiut to a reversal of 
the original decision. On the other hand, the appeal to an Imperial tribuual by a 
Sovereign Prince is a distinct act of submission to Imperial supremacy. In the ap¬ 
pointment of such a tribunal there would be no loss of authority, and there would bo 
an infinite gain of moral power." 

With reference to the following passage iu Mr. Prichard’s paper, “A recent writer 
on India, Major Evans Bell, remarks that the qunsi-iudepemlent oondition of the 
native States is a political feature known and recognized in Europe,” he (Major 
Evans Bell) did not know exactly to what he alluded, but lie could only say ho had 
always protested against the term “ independent" being applied to the native States 
of India. Mr. Prichard may have alluded to his having said that our treaties were 
not come to in a corner; that they were well known in Europe, which was the fact, 
for all our more important treaties were published in Martin’s ‘Recuoil des Truitds’ 
and other standard works known all over Europe; but though the States of India were 
not independent, but dependent, lie could not admit, as Mr. Prichard seemed to sug¬ 
gest, that the relations of the Crown were not io be governed by treaty, or that those 
treaties ought not to be scrupulously observed. While Mr. Prichard objected to the 
use of the word “ independent." he scorned to apologize for the use of the term “ inter¬ 
national.” He (Major Evans Bell) thought that the word “ international ” ought to be 
adopted, because many of the native States really constituted distinct nations; they 
were different in their languages, in their staples of industry, in their customs, and iu 
their standard of life; and in dealing with them international law should be applied, 
taking care not to overstrain analogies, aud to modify that law so as to suit tire parti¬ 
cular cases. It had been said that a paramount power of such an overwhelming 
strength as Great Britain, and of snch far superior wisdom and knowledge, co uld no t 
consent to deal with the native States on the principle of international law, or^'lETb- 
mit to tho technicalities of jurists. People who used that argument made the same 
mistake that the Civil Service in general used to make a few years ago, when they mid 
that in administering criminal and civil law in India, we were not to be tied by the 
No. 3, Vol. IV. o 
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technicalities of the law, that we were not to attend to legal quibbles, but wore to try 
to administer the law on the patriarchal system, according to the dictates of oornmon 
sense. But we do not hear much of that aort of argument now. Twenty years ago 
numerous remonstrances were addressed against the inferior quality of the law admi¬ 
nistered in the Sessions Court in India, and it was insisted that the judges should bo 
bettor qualified, tire result of which was, that stricter examinations were i(prtituted, 
and greater care was taken iu selecting judges, and now the beet passport to all the 
higher judicial appointments was a competent knowledge of the law; and he thought 
it would bo a satisfactory thing when the best passport to political appointments in 
India was a knowledge of international law. Il ever such a tribunal as that contem¬ 
plated by Mr. Prichard was instituted, most certainly that tribunal would have to 
guide its judgment, and pronounce its decrees in the language of our great publicists, 
in the language of international law. The peculiar relations that existed between the 
British Government and the minor States of India were perfectly well known to 
writers on international law, and were dealt with in the best ancient and modern 
treatises on such subjects; anil it would not be difficult to establish a code of law 
that would be applicable to thorn. He thought such a tribunal was very much 
needed, and would be a great step towards that great re-oreanization and re-conatruc- 
tion of the Indian Empire which he believed was urgently required, for ho looked 

S a reformed native State, and not a model British province, ns the mature and 
esomo fruit of Imperial cultivation. 

Mr. Kocbtcmjee Vicajbb read the following paper:—This is a matter involving 
the destinies of upwards of a hundred principalities ar.d chicfdoms in Indio, and tlio 
consolidation of the paramount rower tkereiu. I think the proposed tribunal is far 
from affording satisfaction, ar.d tar from devising a principle of policy which Can do 
justice to the integrity of native States, oud strengthen die British hold on India on 

a satisfactory and permanent basis.Mr. Prichard makes a somewhat invidious 

distinction between the word “ international" aa applied to India, and “ international" 
as applied to Europe. Even the paramount power, whose words and deeds, which 
sometimes might happen to bo guilty of commission or omiaaiou, aud which require to 
ba jealously uphold if they ho not seriously injurious in their effects, will have to 
stand as a defendant before (lie proposed tribunal. This ixwitioii can hardly be looked 
upon with awe and respect by tne native States, under the present state of society in 
ludia. .... If we are to have an “international tribunal,” we cannot leave “inter¬ 
national rights” in the background. Moreover, if the native States iu alliance with 
the British, having hail the rights of concluding treaties, and the jurisdiction over 
thoir own subjects—uay. also over all those subjects of other StateB casually passing 
through or sojourning in the native States—respecting their life and property, were 
to appeal to the “ international tribunal,” presided over bv English judges, for redress 
for wrong done to such States by the British Government, what would the rulers of 
such native States think of this device ? Would they not, as time enlightens their 
mind, smart under the humiliation of being reduced to subjects from sovereigns? Is 
it compatible with thoir dignity as sovereigns that they should appeal to a tribunal 
solely consisting of the members of oue of the contending parties, who has to appear 
as a defendant ? The paper also suggests an appeal to tiio Privy Council in England 
agaiust the decision of the “ international tribunal.” Can tins plan leave a doubt 
that its tendency would be the gradual extinction of a hundred distinct sovereignties 
in India? .... By a calm reflection we cannot but admit and rejoice that the all- 
wise Providence has placed the destinies of the millions of India in the hands of the 
British people, on the crumbling of the Imperial machine at Delhi, in preference to 

tlio Portuguese and the French.Wo can safely aver, from the character and 

goodness of the British politicians, that in this transition state of India the paramount 
power will wield their strength with that gentleness aud forethought of consequences 
which could scouro the pcaoe, happiness, and prosperity of tho people of India, with 
which tlio interest of the people of England is also combined. To arrive at a fixed 
principle of sound policy we must not shrink from the exposition of truth and facts. 
Treaties contracted with several raiive States by the British Government exist to 
show that they were not vassals of the British power, as most of them were of the 
Eluv^Per of Delhi. They wero not appointed as viceroys and governors of provinces 
by the British, a a they wero by the Emperor. His Highness tho Nizam, the ex- 
Nawabfi of Bengal and Oudh, and several other Rajahs, &c„ were tho vnasals of the 
Emperor of Delhi. And in like manner their Highnesses the Scindhia, Holkar, 
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Gaikwar, and some others, were vassals of the Sattara Raja and the Pelahwa. It 
may be argued that the Peiahwa was conquered by the British ; and therefore the 
native States of Scindhia, Holkar, Gaikwar, Ac., ought to be viewed as vassals of the 
British. But the contract of treaties, offensive and defensive, with those princes, 
bufore and after the conquest of the Peiahwa, entirely changes the feature and upsets 
that the*y. That they wore for a certain purpose treated by the British Government 
aa sovereigns, with constant mention of heirs and successors to their States, is unques¬ 
tionable. At the same time it is also unquestionable tluit the power of the British 
has now reached to that height, that it is paramount, minus tho jurisdiction of the 
Emperor of Delhi and the Pcishwa over their own created Feudatories. The reason 
for tho wont of that jurisdiction is self-evident, that the one had reached to the 
summit of the paramount power by direct means, whilst the other by indirect; and 
therefore the policy has been without a fixed principle, acknowledged by the univer¬ 
sal law of nations, and consequently full of cirnos, interfering when it suited imme¬ 
diate interests, aud leaving the States alone when they were being pluugod deep into 
anarchy, till the self-imposed alternative rested itself on tho policy of annexation. It 
is argued that the word " international ” as applied to India, is distinct from the word 
“international” ns applied to Europe. But India cannot be mado an exception to 
tho rule to which “ tho whole human raoe” is subject, if civilization aud regeneration 
of India, as well as tho happiness and prosperity of all concerned therein, be tho laud¬ 
able aim of the British. The more we think ot this subject, the loss wo feel inclined 
now to sit still and exclude India from that benefit to which circumstances have led 
her, through tho means of tho British themselves. Well, then, let us know what is 
meant by tho word “international" and the word “nation,” and whether they aro 
susceptible of any distinction “ as applied to Europe and aa applied to India.” Hero, 
for their elucidation, I intended quoting several passages from the ‘Institutes of Inter¬ 
national Law,’ by Richard Wyldmau, published in 1849. which are pertinent to the 
subject; but, fearing I might intrude upon tho kindness and patience of tho meeting 
to hear me, since this has already gone to some length, I have restricted myself to a 
few quotations applicable to the following six important points:—First. “Of such 
power and pro-eraincnco is the law of nations, that no particular nntion can lawfully 
prejudice the same by any their several laws and ordinances, more then a man, by his 
private resolutions, the law of the whole commonwealth or state wherein he liveth.”* 
Secondly. Thnt every nativo State “ possessing territories, and subject only to its own 
laws, is an independent Statc.”t Thirdly. That “ relative imbecility ” of native States, 
“whether permanent or casual, gives no additional right to the more powerful neigh¬ 
bour; and any advantage seized on that ground is mere usurpation/’^ Fourthly. 
That the argument of those who question the title of sovereignty of the native States 
on account of their former allegiance to tho Emperor of Delhi and tho Peishwn, is 
futile; for “treaties offensive and defensive” have been contracted with the British 
Government, which apply with equal force to the one as to the other. Fifthly. That 
the native States do enjoy anil “exercise tho internal and permanent rights of sove¬ 
reignty within their own territories.” But “ the external mid occasional rights of 
Eovereigntv, which consist of the employment of public ministers and oonsuls; of the 
rights of concluding treaties” with other States but the British; “of the rights of 
reprisals, and the right of making war,§ are vested by the growth of time and circum¬ 
stances in the paramount power, the British Govemmcut, under an unequal alliance." 
Nevertheless, “so long as a State rotaiua the right of self-government, it does not for¬ 
feit its independence by contracting an unequal alliance, whereby sorao pre-eminence 
is conceded to its ally ;* nor by becoming a member of a federal union; nor by paying 
tribute; nor by accepting the protection of a foreign power. Nor do several States 
cease to bo independent by being under one head; the proof of which is that on tho 
extinction of the reigning family, the sovereignty reverts severally to each Stote.”|| 
Sixthly. That the native Stutes, in the exercise of their jurisdiction over their own 
territories, possess the right of punishment. And “ the right of punishment is a right 
of sovereignty ; it applies only to subjects, and has no place amongst equals. It is a 
vain imagination to suppose that one independent State con, under any circumstances, 
have the right to punish another, or to punish anyone that is not subject to its juris¬ 
diction/’^ These quotations convey their authority with that foroo and weiguTciiat 
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it would be superfluous to say more.The integrity of the native States requires 

to be most scrupulously preserved, not more for the preservation of those States them- 
bbIvch than for the consolidation of that vigour, strength, and purity of the British 
name and power, which has now taken its permanent root in that onoe civilized coun¬ 
try, and which is essential for thu good of the whole body politic. Now it remains 
for me to avy what should bo done in cases of grievances of the character which Mr. 
Prichard has brought to the notice of the Association. Were we to look into the 
causes of such grievances, they will be found existing on both sides, and their 
origin in tho want of a fixed policy. That policy has bcun in a great measure com¬ 
menced during the government of Lord Omning; but there is something still want¬ 
ing, and hence the cause of grievances. Therefore, now, the policy of the British 
Government in India should be bo Uiaed and perfected that among 200 millions of 
India, a handful of the British can hold their own with paramount authority, and lovo 

auil admiration of their allies and neighbours.The arrival of every mail tells 

us that the oondition of the native States in India is not so dormant as it used to be a 
decade or two ago. They arc striving roost admirably, and oven vying with tech 

other, for the good government of their respective countries.In this work the 

British Government cannot leave them behind. This is a time of regeneration in its 
infancy, and it has to arrive at maturity, aad requires a- gentle, guiding hand. And 
also, till then, tho greatest solicitude and watchfulness should te evinced in the selec¬ 
tion and continuance of the representatives of tho paramount power accredited to 
native Courts. Men of strength of mind and force of character, as some few ministers 
of native States at the present time, arc not always to be found ccqmblo of reconciling 
the conflicting claims of the British Government and the rights of thoir own sove¬ 
reigns. Hence the dnugcr of provoking disloyal feelings towards the paramount 
power, instead of rendoring it an object to be revered and supported. With all there 
preliminaries, what I would propose, instead of Mr. Prichard's “ International Tri¬ 
bunal,” presided over by judges nominated by the paramount power, is a device some¬ 
what similar in idea, but quite different in ciiaracter. He disqualifies the native 
States from the benefit of the "international Jaw;’’ whereas I maintain that no 
reason, nor o sound policy, could ever justify such an act. The more I think of tho 
status of flic native States, the nature of their alliance with the British Government, 
and tho requirements for the permanency of the British power in Indio, the more I 
feel convinced that the “international law” is tho only low which con give securitv 
and peace to the paramount tower and the native States. For any anomaly, quarrel, 
or anarchy in tho internal affiiirs of native States which may reqniro correction, “ the 
general consent" of the uativo States should bo taken. Such case3 ought not to be 
disposed of or treated upon by the sole authority of the paramount power. For this 
purpose, the formation of a State Convention, consisting of those sovereigns who can 
be termed “ Independent States,” exercising jurisdiction over their own territories, 
would bo tho most desirable and expedient devico. Such convention should be held 
nt the scat of tlio Government of India, under tho presidentship of the Viceroy of Her 
Majesty tho Quood. It should be held ut the request or instance of the paramount 
power, or anv sovereign of mi "independent State." Tho sovereign should take a 
part in its deliberations in person or by an accredited agent or representative. There 
should bo a quorum to give authority to its decision. Such decisions should be made 
final nod subject to no appeal; but to meet tho circumstances of the time and 
previous incidents, subject to tho royal assent of Her Majesty in England in the same 
manner as tho Acts of Parliament and the acts of the Secretaries of Shite are subject. 
I think such a measure would give relief to many anxieties that may still be present 
in the minds of all those concerned in or affected by it, 

Mr. R. 0. Saunders 8aid, the princes and chiefs of India may bo compared in 
nnmbor and in power to the sovereigns and princes of the whole of Europe; they are 
above the law—the ordinary law of the land I mean—but though h'be tho sovereigns 
of Europe, they are exempt from the jurisdiction of the ordinary courts of justice, 
their very existence is insecure, they depend for thoir. freedom from persecution on 
the will of a Government official, whom they are prohibited from propitiating by 
presents or other kind acts. If a suttee takes place in their territory, though without 
th?u ■■Avahority, they are held responsible, and punished by some public degradation. 
When n dispute arises between them their position is one of painful humiliation, 
from which they have no relief but what it may chance to suit the views of the 
Government for the time being to giant, and which in granting is generally accom- 
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ponied by some act on tho part of the Government both vexations and irritating in 
its nature to one or other of the disputants. In disputes between the Indian Govern¬ 
ment and the princes, the position is more humiliating; the iron rule of the British 
is only intelligible to those chiefs in its uubending harshness and severity. Only 
imagine what would follow if the noblemen of this comparatively small country had 
no House of Lords, and were dependent on the mere will of a foreigner of strange 
and repulsive habits for thoir continuance. A tribunal such as advocated for by 
Mr. Prichard cannot be long withhold. The means of communication are such now 
in India, and the eyes of the princes aro being directed to the good policy of uniting 
together, that if (omething is not done for them in the manner suggested, we need 
not be surprised if we should see a repetition of that memorable scene which resulted 
in the firm and lasting establishment of our rights as Englishmen upwards of 
COO years ago—I speak of the Magna Chart*, the bulwark of our rights os English¬ 
men. One of the glorious rights then acknowledged and olwtioately maintained over 
since, were a solemn engagement on tho part of the King in these words: “We will 
not deny, or delay, or sell right or justice to> any of our subjects." The monarchical 
Government of England in the time of King John was less absolute than the despotic 
and arbitrary power which the Governor-General of India wields over the native 
princes. 

Gan anyone say, who lias any knowledge of tho history of the fallen princes of 
India, that justice has not been denied to them, delayed, or sold to them ? Their 
inborn jealousy and hatred of each other, their fondness for pomp and show, and for 
outvying each other in struggles for getting their exaggerated notions of superiority 
recognized by tho ruling power, together with their want of education and ignorance 
of history, has kept them apart hitherto, and made them an easy prey to unjust and 
orbitrary treatment; but the day must come when they will siuk their potty jealousies 
and form a powerful and irresistible combination. It is better for the Government to 
be warned beforehand and give thorn what, if not given, they will, ns our barons of 
old did, exact, and perhaps they too will use the mine forcible arguments. 

Another article of that celebrated Charter is that “ no free man shall be divested 
of his liberties or be hurt iu his person or property without judgment of his peers in 
due course of law.” One would think that these native princes being under British 
rule, from the moment they were brought under that rule were as much entitled to 
the benefit of English law as other British subjects. For some purposes they are 
saddled with all tho responsibilities of British subjects—they swear nllegianco to the 
Queen, they are punished for treason and rebellion, and have all the penalties but 
none of the benefits attending subjects of the Crown. Their cry for justice and a 
proper tribunal is ignored; they are deposed, degraded, deprived of their property, 
and imprisoned without trial, but by the mere stroke of a pen. If instances are 
wanted, look tit the cases of the King of Oudh, the Carnatic Nabob, the Nagpore and 
Tanjore families. The only appeal they have open to them is to a Parliament of 
some 400 working gentlemen, not 50 of whom have ever been to India or would tell 
the difference between a Nabob and a Kajab. In conclusion, I beg to quote a few 
linos from a letter to Lord Stanley, dated February, 1805, written by one who, to 
judge from his writing, is an ablo and experienced authority on these subjects. 

“ It is a singular fact, but nevertheless true, that those princes who have manfully 
fought aud resisted the British sums in India, and refused to be deluded by treaties 
and other solemn (save the mark!) engagements, have been treated most generously; 
thus, for instance, Tippoo Sultan’s family of Mysore, Dhuleep Sing of the Punjaub, 
Scindia-Holkur. 

“ On the other hand, those who have submitted to indignities, breaches of faith, 
and forcible deprivation of rights, have been gradually exterminated. 

“A tribunal such ns will prevent this state of things for the future is much 
desired nud cannot bo justly refused.” 

Mr. HoiiMcaiES Pkstonjbb wished to correct on impression into which Mr. Prichard 
and Mr. Dadnblxai seemed to have fallen at tho last meeting, viz. that ho (Mr. Pes- 
tonjee)‘in the remarks ho had made on Mr. Prichard's paper, had said that an inter¬ 
national tribunal was altogether impracticable. What ho said was, that the di fflyylt ica 
in the way of carrying out such a tribunal would bo very great in pradfiee, one 
difficulty being the formation of the tribunal itself, aud that of appointing judges 
that would he satisfactory to both parties ; and another difficulty being tho code of 
laws that should govern the procedure and the conduct of such a tribunal. Mr. 
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Prichard and Mr. Dadahliai had both answered those objections by saying that the 
rules of common sense would in such costs be sufficient. He contended that, were 
wc to proceed upon that hasis, all legislation would be utterly futile and absurd. 
Mr. Gladstone, when ho brought in the Irish Land Bill, did not come to the House 
and say, Disputes between landlord and tenant shall be hereafter decided according 
to the rules of oomraon Benso. In fact, the necessity felt for legislation on such 
matters in the whole civilized world showed that the rules of common sense wore not 
sufficient in dealing justice betweeu different classes of men; therefore, a code of laws 
was absolutely neocasary. A tribunal must have laws to govern it. Mr. Prichard 
seemed to think that nil the evil results arising from the relations between the 
native States and the English Government, arose from tho fact that every Political 
Agont was surrounded by a body of moil called tho Amla. He (Mr. Pestonjee) 
thought that that was visiting the sins of the fathers on the children. If tho head of 
a deportment was himself a dishonest, weak man. it was natural that tho subordinates 
should bo utterly corrupt If the Englishman at the head of the department was 
an lionesl, upright matt, capable of discharging the duties of his position, he con¬ 
tended that the Amla would not load to any of those evil results pointed out by 
Mr. Prichard. 

Kam Shahabudin said that s> far as his experience went—and ho had himself 
been one of tho Amla—there was not the least foundation for the suggestion of dis¬ 
honesty on the part of heads of departments. The Political Agents were, as a rule, 
upright and able officers. At the same time there were certain serious defects in the 

C snt system of dealing with cases arising in or concerning nativf States. First, tho 
ticftl Agent at a native court was an agent of Government, and a diplomatist His 
diplomatic character was incompatible with the right discharge of judicial functions. 
A B&aond defect was tho secrecy with which all proceedings were carried on. The 
Political Agent being the trie medium of communication with Government, and their 
adviser, he often succeeded in impressing hia own views on them. Want of procedure 
was anotlvcr defect, which combined with the other shortcomings of the present system, 
or lather the want of a system, led to failure of justice, and long delays in tire disposal 
of business. An inquiry into a cuso wu8 oftuu a patchwork, instituted at different 
times by different persons in different ways. It was not unusual to see clerks on twenty 
or thirty rupees a month taking depositions not in the presence of officers who might 
have ultimately to deal with tho cases, and putting the deponents leading questions. 
Cases were bandied from offico to office, and thus subjected to long delays. Tile next 
serious defect was the character of Amla, who were generally given to oorrupt prac¬ 
tices and intrigues. But for thia the bonds of departments were to blamo. They raised 
men of no education and moral training to places of trust and power. Mon of educa¬ 
tion and independent character had hitherto been as it were jealously excluded from 
political establishments. He (Knzi SluUiabudin) thought that these defects in the 
present mode of dealing with cases that came before political officers might be easily 
removed if Government snw tho requirements of the present times and moved out of 
old grooves. As to Mr. Prichard’s suggestion of a tribunal composed exclusively of 
Europeans, he could not say tluit such a tribunal would answer. One important point 
to be borne in mind was, Hint if Political Agents were deprived of all judicial func¬ 
tions, they would certainly bo reduced to a position in which they could not command 
that influence which they now exercised for tho goed of native States. If a tribunal 
was to bo apiminted, it must ho a mixed one of Government nominees and tho nomi¬ 
nees of parties ooncerned. There was no doubt that something that might ensure 
purity from biu, and method and dispatch in the disposal of cases, was urgently 
required. He would, in conclusion, suggest that on this question the leading native 
cb:o& should be consulted, for notwithstanding the evils of tho existing way of trans¬ 
acting business in the political department, he was not sure that the establishment of 
a tribunal would not bo looked upon by them as an encroach mont ou their position. 

Mr. Maxwell Turnbull said, lie entirely disagreed with what had been said by 
Mr. Hormusjee Pestonjee as to tho character of his fellow-countrymen. He thought 
there was oue mass of corruption among tho whole native population of Indio. He 
haj2_never met with a man he could trust, and ho had bad experience of a great 
numBmif them. On the other hand, lie believed Englishmen, biking them generally, 
to be tbe highest-minded body of men in tho world. Those who had to decide cases 
in Iudia were surrounded by tho Amla, and all the business had to be conducted 
through those men; and he never know a law-suit decided, however just the case of 
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the suitor might have been, in which it was not noceasory to fee those native officials. 
Ho never could see the necessity of the Amla; he could not see why the resident in 
a native State could not go to the Nawab himself, and do his business himself, instead 
of having twenty natives about him, intervening between the native chief and him¬ 
self, making money by wholesale, and utterly destroying the prestige of the English ’ 
Government and tho English character. He suggested that a committee should bo 
formed for the purpose of collecting information upon the administration of justice in 
India from persons who had hod experience in India. * 

Perhaps it is only fair that I should qualify these remarks by mentioning that my 
experience only extended to Bengal, aud that it was obtained many years ago, since 
which time I am pleased to hear tho native character has become much elevated, and 
tho means of tho poorer class much increased; I should be extremely sorry to do them 
injustice in any form, as my experience led me to believe that fairly dealt with they 
were like children. 

Colonel Rathbounr.— The question was the establishment of a tribunal, to meet 
tho oppression to which tho natives were undoubtedly subject at present With 
regard to questions arising between independent rajulia’and independent sovereigns, 
where tho Government was uot a party, he thought such questions would always be 
settled by arbitration, and tho common sense of the public would go with tho decision 
of tho arbitrator. At present, if a subject of the British Government in India had a 
grievance against the British Government cognizable by the judicial tribunals, lie 
could bring it before the Courts in India, and then lio could bring it by appeal to this 
country; but where it was a question between nu independent rajah, though entirely 
of a judicial nature, affeotiug his rights or his property, it was treated as a political 
question, and the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council had no power to interfere 
in it, unless specially referred to thorn by the Crown, and such cases never were 
referred to them by tho Crown; therefore, practically, there wus no appeal whatever 
in such cases. Ho thought in such cases there should bo an appeal to the highest 
authority. Tho history of the Privy Couucil afforded on example of what might bo 
done in cases not now cognizable by the Judicial Committee. Originally the Privy 
Council took cognizance of appeals in respect of grievuncca suffered by* persons iu 
the colonies, settlements, and plantations of England, not necessarily judicial cases, 
which appeals wore referred by the Crown to a Committee of tho Council. After¬ 
wards the Judicial Committee uesumed tlio form it does now’, viz. a tribunal for the 
decision of appeals iu simply judicial cases; uud it liad often been suggested whether 
cases nut now cognizable by tho judicial tribunals ought not to bo submitted to tlio 
Privy Council. He thought it would bo hopeless to get tho Indian Department of 
tire Government to consent to that, but there existed within the Indian Council itself 
a body strictly analogous to tlio original constitution of the Privy Councfl, aud he 
thought it would be very satisfactory to the public if any person aggrieved were 
allowed to present his petition to the Secretary of State or to the Crown to be referred 
to tho Judicial Committee of the Council, that the Judicial Committee should hear 
the parties bv their counsel in tho face of day, before the reporters of the newspapers 
and before tue public, and that tho Committee having come to a judgment upon it, 
should then report it to tho Secretary of State for India. 

Tho Chairman said that the question before tho meeting was one of the deepest 
importance, not only to those litigants who had grievances to bring before the Govern¬ 
ment, but as regarded tho stability of our empire in India. The question was whether 
there was anything now in the state of India in its relation to England which justified 
such a radical clejiarture from all tlio principles of justice and public morality as to 
allow one party to sit in finol and unquestioned judgment upon matters in winch its 
own interest was concerned, which was the position tho Government now occupied in 
the coses in question. One could understand that in former times political necessity 
may have justified a departure from the ordinary principles of justice, but that political 
necessity no longer existed, and there was nothing to justify the Government at tho 
present moment in violating the principles laid down in its own regulations; for 
Government had, by its own regulations, placed itself in the same position as indi¬ 
vidual litigants, and declared itself subject to the ordinary courts in matters involving 
the smallest amounts. What was there, ho asked, to moke the extraordinary ^TtfcTotion 
that, while the Government admitted the right of a woman, or a minor, or a man to 
outer into litigation with it about five begahs of land, it should, on the mere plea of 
political necessity, take to itself tho adjudication, and final decision by a secret tribunal, 
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o( matters involving millions of money, and the prestige, the power, and tho character 
&nd authority of native chieftains and nobles ? He thought that it was the duty of the 
Society, looking to the real interests of the people of India, anil the real interests of 
the Government of India, and to the effect which these ex-parte judicial investigations 
produced upon the loyalty and affection of the people, if they found it in accordant 
with the feeling of the native nobility, to strive to attain that which he believed was 
very near attainment, bocause he was aware that many members of the Indian Council 
themselves felt tl»t tho existing state of things was unsatisfactory— viz. a more public 
and a more impartial tribunal than that which they now had. As to tlie character of 
the Amin (which only affected this question in so far ns it was a subject connected with 
the scandal and discredit which attached to tho present system), no oue had a greater 
belief in the rascality of the Amin than ho had; but he did not blame the Amla, but 
the Government, wlio put poor uneducated meu iu situations of influence without 
giving them sufficient pay.' In the cases which now came before the Judicial Com¬ 
mittee of the Privy Counoil, which were heard by tho first judges of the lnnd, and in 
which tho most able counsel were employed, where everything was conducted in open 
day, no one suggested that there was ever anything like secret intrigue, or that 
attempts to bribe wore ever made by any of tlie parties; but, whoa a political caso 
camobefbr 


tions. Wherever there was a secret tribunal, whose proceedings 
world at all, encouragement was given to every species of intrigue, discreditable to tho 
parties concerned, and reflecting discredit to a great extent upon the very highest 
officers concerned in tho decision. Therefore, whether we looked at the important 
principle of tho necessity of the public adjudication of all cases between the Govern¬ 
ment and the natives of India, or on tho collateral abuses brought about by the present 
secret system, tho practice of deciding great cases between the Government and its 
subjects in India was one fraught with tho most disastrous consequences, and one 
which would really tend to very great future misohict If it was said that such a 
reference to a public tribunnl would lower tho prestige of the British Government, he 
answered that if the prestige of tho British Government depended on such factitious 
props and supports as that, they were not worthy the position they held. The true 
foundation of onr rule in India was the trust and confidence of tho whole Indian people, 
whether nobles or ryots, in our honesty and our honour. 

Mr. Pmouaiid, in replying, thought that it would be very advisable that tho 
Association should hike snmo action in this matter; and he suggested that a memorial 
should bo drawn up by the Council, or by a committee, and laid before the Secretary 
of State, pointing nut the evil and suggesting a remedy. One remedy had been sug¬ 
gested by Colonel Ruthbome — viz. that the Secretary of State should act oh the Crown 
acts with reference to cases that are sent to the Judioinl Committee of the Privy 
Council—that is to say, that he should refer the cases that came before him to a com¬ 
mittee of tho Indian Council, to bo heard before them in open court Another remedy, 
which appeared to him to be a preferable one in some respects, was that the Judicial 
Committee, r.s it now existed, should exorcise jurisdiction over political cases on such 
cases being referred to it by the Crown. 

Mr. Dadai him said the most important difficuJtyor grievance was the imperfect or 
secret investigation of cases at tlie commencement, and this particularly required u 
remedy. A public investigation in the first instance was as great, if not a greater, 
necessity than a public appenl here, or otherwise the appeal would be vitiated by the 
defects of the first imperfect or one-sided evidence. He also suggested that, considering 
the importance and difficulties of the subject, it was desirable that aome more public 
discussion should take place both in India and hero before the Association look any 
practical step, especially wheu persons liko Sir LeGrand Jacob consider further 
deliberation necessary. 

Thanks were voted to Mr. Prichard and tho Chairman. 
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MEETING AT THE SOCIETY OF ARTS, FRIDAY, MAY 13, 1870. 

C. WREN HOSKYNS, Esq., M.P., in the Chair. 

Miss Carpenter gave an address 

O) i the Work done by her for Female Education in -India. . 

The Chairman, in introducing Miss Carpenter to the meeting, said that Miss Cajpenter 
had visited our Indian possessions, and had made herself acquainted with the wants 
of that, in Eomo measure unknown, part of Her Majesty’s dominions. He said 
“unknown,” because he was afraid that we were a little too apt in this country to let 
our charity begin and stay at home, and were apt to take not quite no large and influen¬ 
tial a part as we ought to do in the well-being of our fellow-subjects in other parts of 
the world. India had suffered from this narrowness of feeling on the part of the 
English people, and he thought our deepest gratitude was duo to these who, throwing 
aside the comforts of home life in this country, went so far from their own homes in 
Older to give their aid in the work of education. 

Miss Carpenter.— Ladies and Gentlemen, I feel grateful for the opportunity 
which has been afforded mo by the East India Association of making known to you 
tome of tho objects and the results of three visits to India, which I have now completed. 
I flint visited the shores of India to show sympathy with oar Hindoo fellow-subjects, 
and to learn the wants of femalo education in that country. I have always believed, 
and my three visits have confirmed mo in that belief, that the British Government 
are extremoly anxious to do everything that lies in their power to promote the 
welfare of India. But there is something more required than good govorniucnt, there 
is that sympathy which can raring only from personal acquaintance with each other. 
We in England and they in India are so thoroughly ahsorbed in the vast interests of 
our respective countries, that wo have little time in England to know much of India, 
and in India very little is known of tho proceedings of this country. Still more than 
that, the English who are in India have very littlo personal communication with the 
natives of that country, besides what springs from business engagements. This is 
partly owing to the difference in onr social habits and manners. I believe, however, 
from my own experience and what I have myself seen, that if we were less reserved, and 
more ready to enter iuto friendly and social intercourse with the natives, we should 
find admirable results. On my lost visit, I hud the pleasure of being present at a 
eoirt'e arranged by tho Commissioner of Nugpore, which was ns complete a success as 
any party which could bo given in England to English people. There were assembled 
the nobility of Nagpore, soma of tho oldest in the country, native professors from 
Calcutta, and learned men from the Bombay Presidency, all associating together with 
English gentlemen and ladies in tho most friondly manner, and forming in groups 
for conversation and agreeable recreation exactly as would be doue in our country. 
If such toirCt* were more frequent, a great deal of excellent feeling would arise from 
them. 

With respect to female educatiou, it has long been known to us that enormous 
difficulties have existed in that direction, and that until lately the natives of the 
country were not anxious for tho education of their ladies. I hod, however, been led 
to bolieve by native gentlemen who had visited our country, that any English lady 
who went out solely from friendly intentions, without interference of any kind, would 
he gladly welcomed; aud I felt it therefore a duty, as it was a pleasure, to go to 
India for such a purpose. I did not go with tho expectation of producing any 
apparent results; I did not go expecting to establish institutions, but I went to loam 
what wore the special wants of fcrnidc education, aud whut could be dono to help 
native gentlemen In the work which they were desiring to undertake. I say nativo 
gentlemen, for it is evident that no education can bo given to the Indira of India 
unless tho gentlemen themselves desire it; and it was on account of their earnest 
desire tliat I resolved to go. It will occur to many.that the difficulty arising from 
want of knowledge of the language would be a great obstacle to my sni^*-^ but I 
did not find it so. I was unacquainted with any Eastern language, but I found 
among all the educated Hindoos such a perfect knowledge of English, that I almost 
forgot that my own language was not tlioir mother tongue. 
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My first visit in India was to Ahmedabad. My first inspection of the schools at 
Ahmedabad showed mo at once the great obstaclo to the improvement of female educa¬ 
tion in India, namely, the want of female teachers. Before proceeding further, I must 
guard myBelt from being supposed to undervalue the efforts of the missionaries, from 
not here dwelling on their great and successful efforts in diffusing education in India. 
I hove, however, thought it right myself to act at all times on the Government 

E inciple of Don-iuterfercnco in religious and social customs. While I desire at all 
aeq to make Christianity the spring of my own actions, I devoted ; my6elf to the special 
work of female education, and to assist in removing from the native population tho 

K ind barriers to its improvement and diffusion. I was careful then not to infringe mi 
3 religious liberty of the Hindoos; nor, as a visitor, did I think it right to interfere 
with their social customs. I know, indeed, that the evil of many of them, especially 
the early marriages of the girls, they strongly fool, and earnestly desire to remove. 

Having then seen, to my surprise, in the first school I went to that there were no 
female teachers, I mn learned from the native inspectors and other highly intelligent 
men whom I had the pleasure of meeting, that this had long been felt to be their great 
difficulty, and, at the same time, that they did not in any way see tho means of remov¬ 
ing it * They had gone on year after year, feeliDg that they bad attained a point 
beyond which they could not improve. For nearly twenty years tho school at 
Ahmedabad had boon established, and it is an interesting and rather remarkable 
fact that in Ahmedabad, Surat, and Bombay the whole of tho female education is 
what may be called indigenous, and the date of tho commencement of those schools 
was nearly identical in all those three cities. But they began to see that while little 
girls had been at these schools successively year alter year, yet there was no decided 
improvement in the whole of the female population. Tlio reason was obvious- 
through the customs of tlie country the girls were married (we should cull it betrothed) 
at the age, very often, of six or seven, most frequently eight or nine, or ten, and 
in some few coses, eloven; they worn then obliged to leave the school altogether, 
as it is not proper, according to the custom of the country, for those little girls, 
when betrothed, to be in a school conducted by mole teachers. Therefore tho tittle 
children had to be removal when we should consider that their education had scarcely 
begun. Besides that, the teachers had never learnt tho system of female education 
which we adopt We know perfectly well that infant schools are quite different 
from juvenile schools. In the former, amusement is intermixed with instruction, 

C int and entertaining ways being adopted of communicating the rudiments of 
lodge, and in every way efforts aro made to develop the infant mind. In India 
there is nothing of tbo kind. Tho young ladies arc withdrawn early with their 
minds quite undeveloped; they are soon plunged into domestic cares, and forget tho 
little they have learned ; they thus grow up to be mothers, very little superior to 
wliat their mothers were before them. Native gentlemen, therefore, felt that some¬ 
thing was wanting before any improvement could be made, and this was a normal 
school for training female teachers. This subject having once engaged our attention, 
frequent conferences took place, and it was well considered in all its bearings. Wo 
saw that tho difficulties were great. When the Government resolved to establish malo 
normal schools, with the view of preparing native teachers, there were already a 
number of native educated young men Drennrcd to receive additional instruction, and 
to be specially trained for teachers. Besides, it was possible for native gentlemen 
who were educated to go over to England and learn improved methods of training. 
The principal of tho normal school ut Ahmedabad had been in England, had visited 
various normal schools, and had learned how to train tho students. But to establish 
a femolo normal school wo must obtain trained female teachers from England, for it 
was improbable that auy auitable ones could be found in India; certaiuly no native 
female touchers who could instruct iu methods of teaching, or who could be placed at 
the head of such an institution. Then, where were the students? Educated young 
natives were already prepared for the malo normal schools. There were no educated 
women who could bo employed ns teachers, if trained Besides, if we were content 
with perfectly ignorant cues, where were we to look even for those? because the 
customs of the country threw a difficulty in the way. The only class of persons that 
appeared^ikely to bo available would be the widows, because these, being removed 
from their former position, and often thrown into great difficulties from not having a 
suitable provision for life, might be available for that purpose, and themselves'be 
much benefltod. Tho obstacles and difficulties, which all who know anything of 
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India will readily imagine, were such as at first to discourage all efforts. _ Those 
Hindoo girls who had been taught in the missionary boarding schools might have 
been very valuable, but unfortunately there exists so strong a prejudice against native 
converts that, however well trained, it was believed that the employment of them 
would endanger our undertaking. In every part of the empire which I visited I 
obtained the opinions on this subject of intelligent native gentlemen, with the view of 
layiug the matter before the Government. 

In each Presidoucy I found a very different condition of female education. In the 
ancient cities of Ahmedabod and Surat, where female education had been long recog¬ 
nized, a much greater degree of liberty was allowed to native ladies than is usual in 
India. In the former place they camo to visit me, not only at the houses of nativo 
gentlemen, but even at the collector’s residence; and at the latter they com© in 
numbers through the streets, to meet me in the school-room. On my lost- visit I was 
surprised to Cud native gentlemen and ladies assembled together to reoeive a call from 
me. In Bombay itself, remarkable progress has been made, and a very remarkable 
state of things exists, which is perfectly different from anything in Bengal. There, 
nearly twenty yoare ago, tlie educated native gentlemen who hod been brought up in 
the Bomidv College, and who afterwords formed a Students’ Literary and Scientific 
Society, feeling the value of education themselves, were extremely anxious that their 
wives and daughters and female relatives should not remain in the state of dense 
tonorauce in which they then were. It was a very daring undertaking on their part; 
they were considered to be sapping the very foundations of society. It was supposed 
that the young ladies would hove no chance of marring© if they learned to read ; and 
I have been told by nativo gentlemen engaged in the work, that they were even hissed 
in the streets, especially by women, who supposed there was a plot against, them. 
Now, those gentlemen (one of whom is the Secretary of this Association) devoted 
themselves most earnestly to that work of female education, together with the mother 
of Mr. Dadabli&l Nuoroii and other Parsee Indies, who fully sympathized in the move¬ 
ment. But knowing the strong prejudioe which existed in the minds of the nativo 
population against female education, and feeling that if they had any help from 
Government there would ho a Btrong suspicion that there was some plot against them, 
—some attempt to undermine their social position, or some other dangers,—they 
resolved, and most properly, that they would not receive any help from Government; 
that the whole movement should be carried on by themselves. They strugglod on 
most nobly, and worked together, Parsees and Hindoos. You all know the name of 
Sir Jamsetjee Jeeiebhoy, whose opulence and benevolence are celebrated all over the 
world. lie established a sot of schools, and other benevolent Pursees did the same. 
Tho Hindoos emulated them, and established also a number of schools. They aro 
not so rich or so powerful ns the Parsecs, and the schools have not flourished so well; 
but, at the some time, efforts are being made by them, without any help from the 
Government, the whole being a purely spontaneous native movement. 

In the Madras Presidency tlie case is very different. There highly benevolent 
and energetic missionaries, who devoted themselves most nobly to tlie cause of im¬ 
proving the native population, established a number of excellent girls’ schools. They 
hud immense difficulties at the beginning, and even made a little present to each girl 
to induce her to come. Gradually, however, they were able to oeaso making presents, 
and at the time of my visit the children even paid a small sum for their education; 
in Bombay the education is perfectly free. The ordinary mission girls’ schools aro 
boarding schools, where it is evident that a much greater influence can bo exercised 
on tho girls, und a higher education imparted, than in the duy schools. But the 
numerous duy schools for girls in Madras were all of them, I believe, originally 
established, and are almost entirely managed by missionaries; in one of these I saw 
some native teachers employed, while the daughters of tho houso were also engaged 
in teaching classes. These schools received a giant in aid from Government. 

In Calcutta a very different state of things prevails; there tlie benevolent 
Mr. Bethunc, in order to promote female education among the higher classes of 
Hindoos, erected for it a magnificent building; and he himself supported tho school 
during his life. Dr. Duff also established a large girls' sohool, aud his name is held 
in the highest reverence in Calcutta by all, whether English or nativeafrrxd many 
owe their whole education to his exertions; he was the first who originally induced 
the missionaries to pay their chief attention to schools as the means of improving the 
natives. I regret to say that I saw in Calcutta extremely little effort for female 
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education among the natives; in fact, I am not aware of any school of importance 
established by the natives themselves in Calcutta. The Government has been in the 
habit of helping them to the utmost. We sometimes find that too much fostering 
rather slackens’personal effort; and I think this is the case in Calcutta. In another 
respect, however, this is much in advance of the other parts of the country: there tho 
Rajah Ram Mohun Roy, who visited England, was the leader in India of pare 
Theistic worship more than forty yeaia ago. Ho first broke the bonds of superstition; 
ho was persecuted by his family, and exiled from his home; but he succeeded in 
establishing pure theistio worship in Calcutta, where he founded and endowed a 
plaoe of worship for the one true God. no caino to England, where he died, to onr 
great regret. What he did was not completely lost, though for some time it did not 
appear os if much impression had been made. After a time, however, the movement 
was revived. I need not enter into any account of it, bemuse tho gentleman is present 
who may ba regarded as the head of it, Baboo Keshub Chundcr Sen. I found 
continually throughout my journey tho gentlemen who were advanced in their 
religious opinions, who dared to throw off the shackles of idolatry, and openly to 
renounce it, wore those who were most ready to treat their wives ns equals, and bring 
them forward in all respects as far as the customs of society permitted. In Calcutta, 
then, among the Brahmos or Thcists I found an advance in many respects 
beyond what I had seen in other parts of the country. I may refer especially 
to one high-caste Brahmin gentleman. Basipnda Baneijee, who hns borne excommuni¬ 
cation with perfect equanimity, and who has devoted himself in the most remarkable 
manner to the elevation of the mass of his countrymen. Besides conducting divine 
worship every Sunday, he has established a girls’ school, a Social Improvement Society, 
a Temperance Society, a dispensary, and the last account I hud of his proceedings 
was that he had assembled together 200 workmen, in a hall belonging to a largo factory, 
for Sunday evening lectures, in order to instruct them, and to awaken in thorn a desiro 
for improvement. Native gentlumen so exerting themselves for their countrymen can 
benefit them more by taking such action than any Englishman. At the same time it 
is most important that English gentlemen should sympathize and co-operatc with any 
native who thus exerts himself for the benefit of his fellow-creatures. Mr. Bancrjco 
has received such co-operation and sympathy. I mnv mention another native geutlo- 
man in tho Bombay Presidency, Mr, Taman Abaji Mcdnk, who lias emancipated 
himself from idolatry, and who proudly assured me that his wife has the snmo 
privileges iu all respocts that any English lady has in her home. That gentleman 
lias taken a course which, I believe, is unique in the country, and I am happy to 
mention it in tho presence of so many native gcntlomen, because I hope it may 
stimulate others to do the same, tit. he has devoted himself to the visiting the pri¬ 
soners in gaol, with a view to educate, improve them, and sympathize! with them. 
That is so common in England, that it may not strike those who do not know Indio, 
but those who do will highly appreciate the effort. That much good has been done 
to the prisoners by his efforts has been testified by the superintendent of the gaol. I 
hud the pleasure of being present on one occasion, luid saw tho earnest attention with 
wliich the prisoners listened to him. When tlio prisoners received his first visit, SOO 
were collected together before him and his two friends. Many of them buret into 
tears wheu they found that they had come from sympathy with them, and that they 
really cored for them, though in so degraded a condition. This gentleman, of course, 

C pathizes with female education; he also regulurly conducts religions worship for 
o enlightened persons who core to avail themselves of it. I may state that he, and, 
I believe, the Brahmos, though they do not receive tho divine authority of our Lord, 
yet generally reverence his character, and highly esteem our sacred writings. 

Miss Oakpektek here asked the meeting to allow her to break off her narrative 
for a few minutes. 

Mr. Dadabhai Naokoji, in the interval, gave a short sketch of the state of female 
education and its progress in the Presidency of Bombay. As Mias Carpenter had told 
the meeting, twenty years ugo a few students in Bombay undertook to give instruction 
to girls at their own houses as voluntary teachers. After t wenty years the result was 
that, in the rehools in Bombay alone, instruction was now given to about 1600 or 1700 
girla, hothrHindcoe and Parsecs. Having been one of those who initiated the movo- 
ment in Bombay, ho could testify to the correctness of the history which Miss Car¬ 
penter had given of the progress of female education in the Bombay Presidency. 
Though the movement was spontaneous on tho part of the natives, and though they 
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took every possible core to avoid seeking for any assistance from the Government, still 
they received vory strong sympathy and encouragement from English gentlemen, 
especially Sir Erskioe Perry, who was always ready to give his help in every possible 
way. It was the great want of female teachers which made the aia afforded by Miss 
Carpenter of so much value. Male teaohers only could be got for the female schools, 
and, from the fact of the schools being superintended by male teachers, tho children 
were withdrawn from tho schools us soon ns they arrived at tho age of ten or twelve. 
In estimating tho benefit of such aid as that given by Miss Carpenter, it was necewary 
to look not only at the palpable and visible results, but to remember that, as in every 
great effort, time must oe allowed for the Beed sown to germinate and to bring forth 
fruit. Ho thought that the natives of India would rend with gratification the account 
of the meeting to-night, and would see that thcro was such a manifestation of sym¬ 
pathy and good feeling towards them on the part of English ladies and gentlemen. 
Crowded as the meeting was, it would have berm still more crowded but for the fact 
that many who would otherwise have attended had previous engagements, and the 
East India Association could only give them a short notice of the meeting. 

Miss Oarpbktek, in. resuming, said,—In carrying out this work, I need not tell you 
how acceptable was any help from either Englishmen or natives. The British Govern¬ 
ment naturally hesitated to give any pecuniary support to female normal schouls, not 
from any unwillingness to help any onward movement, but on account of their objec¬ 
tion to <io anything tliat might appear in any way to interfere with the social manners 
ami customs of tho natives. To take any action with respect to tho fcmole portion of 
the native community was a most delicate matter. Eventually, however, the Govern¬ 
ment mnde a graut for tho establishment of a female normal school. The plan which 
I proposed was this: that a well-trained certificated mistress should go over from this 
country who should be able to train both natives and English female students to 
good methods of teaching; next, that English ladies who desired to go over for that 
purpose should assist in the work when trained, and prepare to be themselves super¬ 
intendents of native girls' schools, whore they might train other native ladies, as pupil 
teachers arc trained in England. I hoped to find eventually European ladies resident 
in the country who might have a knowledge of the vernacular, and who might there¬ 
fore more quickly be trained to teach. As those who commenced the work with me 
understood English only, the question was how to communicate a knowledge of tho 
methods of teaching to the natives ? We acted on this plan ; we began with a Parsec 
school, tho managers of which wished our help. The mistress gave a lesson in the 
English stylo to a class. A master in the school, who understood English well, was 
present, and he reproduced the lesson to the class in the presence of other native 
teachers. Thus the children had the lesson in the manner in which we arc accustomed 
to give it. Tho master and native teachers learned tho English method, while the 
English ladies present learned also the mode of giving tho lesson. This process went 
on with very great satisfaction for a couple of months, and I was happy to find on 
my last visit to Bombay tliat the good results remained in the schools in which we 
laboured. Unfortunately a dangerous illness stopped any further work on my cart. 
One of the ladies, however. Miss Chamberlain, was able to go to Ahmedabad, ana she 
was established in the school there as lady superintendent, at the wish of the managers. 
I was unable to visit it before leaving India to recruit my health at home. After my 
return last year I went to Ahmedabad with great anxiety to sec how the work was 
progressing, and I was happy to find that it was going on well. That lady had had 
some previous training and experience in England, which proved valuable to her. 
She took an interest in her work, and also was learning Guzerati. The result was 
tliis, that in the first place the numbers bad increased from 80 to 130, thereby giving 
a distinct proof tliat the parents regarded the presence of an Euglish lady as valuable. 
In consequence of her being in the schoolroom, the children were able to remain in 
the school for a longer period. She introduced the infant system with the younger 
children. All this, of course, was on a very s ma l l scale, and could only be carried on 
ns well as circumstances permitted, for there was not apparatus such as wo have in 
England to carry out a complete system of infant training. The native gentlemen 
there, particularly tho principal of tho male normal school, bad made such efforts that 
they had collected together about a dozen native ladies who were willing trained 
to be teachers. Now, I particularly desire to point out the importance of making 
training to teach a special port of tliat system. There have been for somo years two 
So-called female normal schools in India, nt Dacca, and at Nagpore, where native 
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women have been taught. It was hoped by that means that they would become 
teachers, but experienced persons are quite aware that the mere tact of ignorant adult 
women having instruction does not fit them to be teachers, and that the learning 
which they can acquire in a couple of years is quite inadequate to prepare them to 
instruct others. At the same time, it is a well-known fact, that practice in teaching, 
under good superintendence, assists a person iu learning. No school can properly bo 
called a normal school which consists simply of adult classes. There must be a 
teaching bow to teach in order really to prepare persons to be teachers. The experience 
of nine months at Ahmedabad, and the result of it, though of course not equal to what 
wc could have desired, was quite as much os we could reasonably expect, and was 
satiefactoir in showing that a light system had been adopted. 

Though the system I have adopted appears the true one, there are great difficulties 
in the way of the extension of It. Even if we had ludies properly trained and pre¬ 
pared to supply all the places where their services are desired iu native schools, and if 
wc had ample funds, there would be this insuperable barrier, namely, the want of a 
fit abode for the lady superintendent. I could hear of no suitable residence for ono. 
The house where the Indy superintendent resides at Ahmedabad is purely exceptional. 
At no other place oould I hear of any house where any English lady could board 
respectably. Until an arrangement is made to supply this want, it is impossible that 
the BTRtem can spread. In Bombay the some difficulty occure. In so large a city it 
would have been supposed easy to find a respectable residence for a lady, but it is not 
so. I wqb myself com polled to remain at the hotel during the whole time of my recent 
visit. This, then, points to a want which Government only can supply, tho providing 
a respectable residence for ladies, and giving them the protection of its sanction. I 
do not fear that the want of money would bo an obstacle—with which, for o time, tho 
salaries could be paid; it is simply want of proper provision for tho suitable residence 
and protection of any English lady which is required. Under ordinary circumstances 
all English ladies who go ont to India go cither with missionaries or under the pro¬ 
tection of gentlemen engaged in some official business. For any lady to be alone 
there, is a position wbicb would not bo desired by anyone. When I wont out the 
Becond time, I was provided with a great quantity of valuable school apparatus of 
different lands. I took with me a small museum of my own to stimulate to interest in 
natural history. Tho native mind is eminently (esthetic, and I felt quite certain that, 
if proper cultivation were given in this direction, much of genius would be developed. 
A smalt collection of drawings would be. I hoped, a little nucleus which would stimu¬ 
late others to do the same, a> that there might be eventually something to train the 
taste of native gentlemen and ladies. Whore to deposit all those things was my great 
perplexity. I had intended them for an institution which I had hoped to commence, 
but which I was hindered from doing by my illness. I did not wish to take anything 
back to England, but to leave the collection where it could be useful. I proposed 
to my native friends to establish for them a small model girls’ school, where they 
might be placed. It was desirable to have a house with a compouud, if possible, in 
which the children might play, and one where there should be no other residents. It 
was thought impossible to find nno with snch lequiremonts, but Mr. Moraijee Gokuldass, 
a rich merchant, who had built a small honae in the beautiful garden round his mag¬ 
nificent dwelling, told u i he would give us the house rent free for a year. He highly 
approved of tho project, and scot his two little daughters to the school. I therefore 
fittod tip tho lioure neatly and suitably, with the full co-operation of tho native gen¬ 
tlemen ; in feet, without this, I could not have done anything/ One gentleman, well 
known to many here, Mr. Cruatnarno Pandnrung, acted as treasurer and secretary, 
and did everything that was wanting in getting the house properly furnished. I have 
left him in charge of the school. Other native gentlemen who took a great interest 
in the matter have undertaken to visit it constantly and watch over it. This little 
school gave great satisfaction to all tho nativo gentlemen and Indies who saw it. I 
greatly desire from Government that female teachers should lie recognized as essential 
in these schools, and that the Government should regard girls’ schools as having equally 
a right to help with boys' schools. This, I think, very important, and I would urge 
this on the attention of native gentlemen present, I feel sure thut English ladies and 
centlemefc^iJl be ready to holp in tins movement. They will also greatly help 
female education if they will here in England give a8 much information as possible to 
any Hindoo gentlemen who are here. In India they cannot see these thiDgs. 
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The Chairman said ho knew he should only be anticipating the feeling of erory 
one present in offering the best thanks of the meeting to Miss Carpenter for the 
information she had given. Ho had much pleasure in introducing to the meeting 
Baboo Keahub Chunder Sen, a gentleman who had unbound one of the tightest of all 
the chains that bind mankind, the chains of local and national prejudice; who had 
come to this country in a spirit of friendship and sympathy, in the endeavour to loam 
with U3 that which we must all ultimately learu, how to get rid as much as possible 
of those dogmas of creed and those separating forms which rend asunder instead of 
uniting the great family of mankind, and who, he was sure, would not have laboured 
in vain in assisting towards that great union which all Christians and all these who 
worshipped the one true Cod must wish to see spread upon the earth. 

Baboo Keshcb Chckdeb Sen said it gave him great pleasure to be able to bear 
his humble testimony in England, ns ho had done more than once in India, to the 
noble work which Miss Carpenter had done for the promotion of female education in 
India. The waim and philanthropic interest she had ovinccd in that work, the readi¬ 
ness with which she had risked her life and health and exposed herself to many incon¬ 
veniences and hardships, entitled her not only to the lasting gratitude of the Indian 
nation, but to the sympathy and respect of all In England who appreciated useful 
work. When the first important public female school worthy the namo was esta¬ 
blished by the late Mr. Bethune in the metropolis of India, during the Bdministrntion 
of the late Lord Dalhousie, it evoked a feeliug of discontent throughout the country, 
and excited great opposition and bitterness ; hut in spit© of a largo number of conser¬ 
vative and orthodox men saying, “ Thus far shalt thou go and no further,” tho 
advancing waves of progress went on till at last, not only in tho largo cities and 
presidency towns, but even in tlio small provincial towns and villages, school after 
school rose up, and, in the course of a few years, not only were there scores but hun¬ 
dreds of little girls coming day after day in order to roceivo instruction in public 
schools in vernacular literature, in arithmetic, and in writiug. In carrying out tho 
work of female education, great impediments, some of them of on almost insuperable 
character, had to be overcome, anu many defects had to be rectified. In a country 
where little girls became mothers when they would hardly be supposed in civilized 
countries to have attained the marriageable nge, and when they became grandmothers 
when perhaps they ought to think of marrying, girls could receive education only for 
three or four yours at most in o public school, their education stopping at the time 
when it ought to be gin. This custom of premature man-inge was pernicious, not only 
physically, l>ut intellectually and morally considered; for tho work of education was 
arrested when little girls, having become mothers, begnu to talk with ridiculous 
gravity of tho duties they owed to their children. It was therefore absolutely neces¬ 
sary to supply tlio deficiencies in the work of education of tho native twirls with zenana 
instruction. As soon as that want was felt, many kind-hearted ladies both in India 
and in England took up the matter with an amount of earnestness which was very 
creditable to them. They combined In order to get funds, and sent out trained 
governesses to visit native ladies in their own houses. Zenana instruction was indis¬ 
pensably necessary for tlio real welfare of the country so long as the Bjstem of seclu¬ 
sion prevailed, which he felt would prevail for a considerable length of time. Another 
want which was deeply felt was tho want of female teachers, and just at the time when 
that want was beginning to be felt, Miss Carpenter arrived in Indio. Her advent vns 
cordially and enthusiastically hailed by those who were directing their efforts towards 
the improvement of the education of females in India. They knew &he would help 
them, aud she did help them. She saw tho want with her own eyes. At once she 
saw that without a large number of well-trained native foniulc teachers it was impos¬ 
sible to make female schools really useful. Sho therefore represented the matter to 
several distinguished native gentlemen in Calcutta, in Bombay, and in Madras. Many, 
of course, did not show their appreciation of the usefulness of the scheme. They were 
backward in tho matter; a few, however, stepped forward manfully and assured her 
of their warm interest in the scheme, and their readiness to do all in their power to 
holp her. Sho wos then obliged to lay the matter before the Government. Unfortu¬ 
nately tho Government also had serious misgivings as to the feasibility of the scheme, 
not that they were unwilling to educate native women, but they folt it might 
interfere with the prejudices, aud shock the feelings of the native population if they 
went too far in such a delicate matter; ami it was not till instructions were sent out 
by the Secretary of State for India, that tho Government began to be really in earnest 
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about it. It was then tliat the Government sanctioned a liberal grant for the purpose 
of establishing and supporting normal female schools in each of the Presidency towns. 


last in ono or the i-nsiciency towns, u mu encct couia do given 10 mat project.—ir 
a sufficient number of schools could be brought into existence, not only in the Presi¬ 
dency towns, but in the chief proviucial cities in the North-west and in the Punjaub,— 
India woula bo supplied with tliat which it most wonted at the present time. Ho 
honed and trusted that those English ladies who were present would well weigh oil 


ahead of Bengal in the matter of female education. He had visited some of the best 
schools la Bengal and Bombay, and he could 3ay from his own experience that thero 
was a larger number of girls receiving public education in Bombay than iu Bengal; 
but while Bengal did not come np to Bombay as far as regarded extent of education, 
Bengal was not behind Bombay in the matter of solidity and depth. Already several 
books had been published by native ladies of Bengal of a really valuable character; 
among others, a drama—a beautiful story—and some charming verses on the beanties 
and sublimities of creation. A periodical was also published in Bengal, to which 
Bengalee ladies very often sent most charming contributions, mostly vcra?s, which 
native ladies took greatidolight in composing. Some of the best theistic hymns were 
from the pen of Brnhmo ladies. This showed that native ladies were not slow to learn. 
The Government liaviug oomo forward with a liberal grant, it was the duty of the 
natives of India to co-operato with the Government in a friendly aud harmonious 
manner, in order to give effect to the noble scheme which Miss Carpenter had sug¬ 
gested, and which, tlirough the instrumentality of Government, had been realized at 
last in ono of the President towns. If full effect could be given to that project.—if 
a sufficient number of aclicou could be brought into existence, not only in the Presi¬ 
dency towns, but in the chief proviucial cities in the North-west and in the Punjaub,— 
India woula bo supplied with tliat which it raoet wanted nt the present time. Ho 
hoped and trusted that those English ladies who were present would well weigh all 
that had been said by Miss Cur Den ter, and tliat they would all be stimulated by her 
example. Ho fully agreed with Mr. Dadtibhni Naoroji, tliat we must not too sun- 
guinely look forward to actual and visibio and tangible results, but we must look 
beneath the surface, in order to see whether or not Miss Carpenter's visits to India had 

C icod a lasting impression on tlio nativo public mind, and on the minds of all 
! who were really interested in the work of female education in India. 

Mr. FiTzivn-LiASi then took the chair. 

Mr. Taylek said that there had been of Into in England very much conversation 
about the rights of women; but wlien wo looked to India there could be no doubt 
that women had not their righls f for if there was any ono right more than another 
to which women were entitled, it was tho right of education. That man was the 
superior animal (though it might be ungallant to say so) was an overlasting as it wub 
a Scriptural truth; but if man possessed that superiority, it was accompanied with a 
great responsibility. If that responsibility were abused, man descended from his 
platform and became the inferior animal of the two. And if superiority, whether of 
iutclloct, or power, or position, was really and truly given from on high to man, it 
should be employed, not to the degradation, but to the support nnd protection and 
enlightenment of women. On those grouuds (without expressing his entire agreement 
with ninny of the sentiments expressed by Miss Curpenter, more especially those 
which touched on tho question of religion) ho acceded to the proposition of the former 
Choirmtui, in ofleriug, nnd requesting the meeting to offer, their mo3t cordial thauks 
to Miss Chrpuntor for the information she had placed before thorn. Female education 
iu India was, no donbt, attended with very great difficulties, many of which had been 
created by the natives themselves. Early marriages, for instance, to which Keshub 
Cliunder Sen has alluded, are due to their social institutions. While the education of 
native males is now the subject of very violent discussion in Iudiu, the question 
of female education is in its simple elementary condition ; and ho hoped that many 
ladies would bo found who would follow the example of Miss Carpenter, end go forth, 
notwithstanding oil the difficulties and all the obstructions which Bhe bad so graphi¬ 
cally described, abandoning tho luxuries and comforts of English life to devote them¬ 
selves to tho advancement, the enlightenment, nnd the elevation of their sisters in 
Indio. In conclusion, lie suggested that the East India Association should record 
their gratitude and admiration of Miss Carpenter's philanthropic and energetic efforts 
to spread teraalo education in India, and that tliev should, as far as they possibly 
could, assirt her in that great work upon which she has so nobly entered. 

Dr. Davis, Mr. Saunders, and other gentlemen having expressed their views, the 
meeting separated with a vote of thanks to the Chairman. 
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MEETING AT THE SOCIETY OP ARTS, THURSDAY, JUNE 30, 1S70. 

Sm BARTLE FRERE, G.C.S.I., K.C.B., in the Chair. 

Mr. W. S. FrrzwniiAJt read the following Paper :— 

On the Present and Future Product of Cotton in India compared with that of 
America and other Cotton-producing Countries. 

Sin Bautle Fueru awp Gk.vtlfmen, —In thus venturing to discuss so important a 
question as that which I am now going to lay before yoif, I think it due to myself to 
state, that in so doing I am prompted by the desire to do all that I can to promote the 
interests, not only of our Indian fcllow-subjccta, but also these of our countrymen 
engaged in the various bmnehes of trade connected with that important product— 
cotton; and if I apeak freely from my own personal experience, and give strong 
opinions on tho subject, I hope that I shall be excused when I state that my personal 
knowledge of cotton-growing countries extends over rather ruoro than forty years, and 
that I was for many years engaged in the cotton trade of the United" States and 
Europe. During the periods referred to I have visited the cotton fields of Brazil, those 
of Turkey, Egypt, and other Levantine countries, as also those of the United States 
of America, and, lastly, a large portion of tliose of tho East, including India and 
China. 

Having thus prepared my way for statiug my views upon this great question, I 
will now submit to you sundry facts and figures bearing upon tho ootton trade of 
India, its future prospects, and its relative position as regards the produce of other 
countries; and in ®> doing I feel assured that nil present will agree with me that, 
whether we regard it from a social or political point of view, its paramount importance 
ns affecting the interests of this country and those of our great Indian Empire, must 
bo recognized by all who desire to assist in promoting the progress ana prosperity of 
the two countries. 

I will now first speak to tho position held by our own country, and the influ¬ 
ence it necessarily exercises upon the question under consideration. In England the 
cotton interest, so colled, has gradually obtained an important voice ill the delibera¬ 
tions of tho national councils, and has nlso been represented in the council of our 
Sovereign. Commercially and socially tho progress of the interests based upon the 
production and use of this staple has been even greater, and. perhaps, of more import¬ 
ance, than politically. The importation of the raw material and its exports as manu¬ 
factured goods have added millions to the trade of the country, and necessarily 
inoreosed the national wealth, supplying ulao remunerative aud steady employment 
to the working classes. Of its all-importance to these last, the distress und privations 
suffered a few years since, and even more recently in Lancashire and other ootton 
manufacturing districts by tho stoppage of the mills consequent upon the high prioea 
and abort supply of cotton, are painful and conclusive proofs. In tact, it shows that a 
plentiful Bupply of this staple is necessary for the support of several hundred thousands 
of honest ana hard-working people, aud that its scarcity is synonymous with want, and 
ovou starvation. 

In reference to the supply of the raw material from India, it is at present enough 
to say that extensive cotton cultivation necessarily implies the increased development 
of her vast agricultural resources, bv the introduction of improved methods of farming 
moro in conformity with the inventions of modern science than those now iu use. It 
also necessitates the construction of additional canals, roods, and railways, fox the 
purposes of irrigation ami moro rapid communication between the cities and towns of 
the several province®, all of which lead to that increased intercourse between the seve¬ 
ral races and the peoples of India which is so necessary to their future advancement, 
both politically and commercially. It would be easy to pursue these arguments to 
greater length, but what I have thus briefly stated is enough to show that tho deve¬ 
lopment of cotton cultivation in India is necessarily connect®! with that progress 
which all her well-wishers have so much at heart It is equally apparent that any _ 
encouragement which we may extend to the Indian cotton cultivators wj^l likewise * 
tend to strengthen those feelings of common interest between England and India 
which we all desire; for I need baldly say that tho people of India, like any other 
people of die world, will naturally estimate the value of our friendship by the ndvan- 
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tagos which they derive from it Let us, therefore, do our utmost to help them in 
developing the vast natural riches of their country, and-wo shall have secured a firmer 
hold upon their loyalty than we can attain by treaties and manifestos, or any other 
mere political demonstration. In order, however, to show conclusively what sort of 
future awaits the cotton trade of India, I must direct your attention to several preli¬ 
minary considerations, such as, What is the present condition of the other cotton- 
growing countries of the world—most notably of all, of America? What are the future 
prospects of these countries; and what the reliable data upon which we arc to base 
our estimate? Finally, what are the real capabilities and advantages of India; aud 
are they such as to warrant the conclusion that India is in a position to take perma¬ 
nent advantage of the new -channels opened to her within tho last few years, or to 
assume a foremost ploco in tho cotton trade of the world? I shall also have some 
observations to offer on the revolution likely to be made in Indian commerce by the 
opening of the Suez Canal—that is to say, on the probability or rather certainly of 
the whole of Europe becoming Iudia’s customer in the matter of cotton. I shall now 
give a brief sketch of the American cotton trade before and after the war, and endea¬ 
vour to show, from figures ns well as from certain social facts, that we cannot expout 
any considerable increaso in the quantity now produced in that country. 

Previous to the wax' America supplied no less than four-fifths of the cotton con¬ 
sumption of tire world. “ The circumstances under which it was produced had little 
occupied the thoughts of those who dealt in it, either ns produce or as manufactured 
goods, nor did many think of the possibility of obtaining it from elsewhere. Exertions 
certainly had been made to encourage the improvement and growth of cotton in India, 
Egypt, Turkey, tho West Indies, and South America. But the progress made was 
not great. From Egypt and the Brazils tho supply was gradually increasing, but 
from India, Syria, Turkey, and other eastern couutrics, the trade with England had 
almost ceased. In fact, when the War of Secession broke out in tho United States, 
England and Europe generally were dependent for their supply of colton upon that 
country. The i>rices at which it could bo profitably mired by slave labour, and tho 
low freight at which it could bo couveyed across the Atlantic, defied competition. 
American cotton wus therefore, so for as Europe was concerned, ‘king.’" The revo¬ 
lution brought about in the cotton trade by the War of Secession is represented by 
tho following estimates of imports from America, ns compared with those from India, 
during the years from 1SG0 to 1865 inclusive. Tho estimates are of bales of 400 lb3. 
each. 

America. India.' 

I860 .. .. 2,838,000 .. .. 422,000 


1861 


1863 

1864 

1865 


2,026,000 

80,000 

145.000 

217,000 

488,000 


740,000 

805,000 

1,043,000 

1,849,000 

1,056,000 


That is to sxy, America, from supplying ns much as 82-40 per cent, in the year 1860, 
fell ns low as 7*03 per cent, in the year 1862; whilst India rose from 12*25 per cent, 
in the former to 71 per cent in the latter year. In a word, hutum cotton now became 
“ king.” In the year last mentioned—that is, in 1865—in discussing tlie question of 
tho fature snpply of American cotton in the leading journal of Calcutta, I gave the 
following, among other reasons, for supposing that the supply would never again 
attain its former position:—that the total abolition of slavery, os then proclaimed by 
the American Government, rendered it doubtful if negro labour would ever aguin 
form an important element in tho production of cotton in the United States. All 
those who are famiiiar with the character of the negro, whether of direct African 
birth or descent, know that ho will not work for hire, except to meet his immediate 
ncowaitius, certainly not in any proportion to what he did under compulsion. Wo 
huTe enough evideuee of this in our West Indian colonics, and certainly the American 
nogto, though boru aud bred in that country, has never shown himself superior In any¬ 
way to those born under British rule. Of tho few hundreds that have gone from 
America Jg Jamaica and Trinidad, the revet** has been proved. White laoour will 
never be, to any appreciable amount, available for cotton cultivation. The climate of 
most of the cotton-growing American States is an insurmountable barrier to the em¬ 
ployment of Europeans or North Americans in field labour. Therefore, under the meat 
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favourable) circumstances, cotton can never again be supplied from America to any¬ 
thing like the extent of the shipments made before the war; and as all exported must 
be raised for the future by free labour, at a very high rate of wages, whether paid to 
black or white, the prices at which it can be put down in the European markets will, 
in a great measure, prevent its competing, except as regards quality, with that of In¬ 
dian growth. 

It appears to mo that this question of labour supply is tho most important os 
regards the future condition of the American cotton trade. I will therefore make no 
apology for adducing another long quotation from a memorandum made in the same 
year (1865), and which fully corroborates tho opinion which I have already expressed. 
Tlio report was made by Captain Hickens, of the Royal Engineers, and transmitted 
by him to tho lion. Fred. W. A. Brace, then our Minister at Washington. This 
mcmoraiidum with other documents relating to the same subject ure appended to a 
moat valuable pamphlet upon cotton, written by Mr. Gossella, of London. Thus writes 
Captain Hickens:— 

“A negro lias no idea of the sanctity of ft contract, and will, as far ns in him lies, 
evade the performance of his part of it. The means in the hands of tho planter to 
cuforoa its due execution on tho port of tho labourer are very slender. Summary dis¬ 
missal for idleness or negligeuco Is out of tho question, as there are no other labourers 
in the market, or not in sufficient numbers, to be available, so to he put in competition 
with the negro. Added to this, it is probable that at least one-fourth of the old negro 
labour is already lost to the agriculture of the South. The mortality among tho black 
population has been very largo, and to this loss has been added tho great number of 
tho intelligent who wore impressed or who enlisted in tho Federal armies, and those 
who, escaping enlistment, have swarmed into the large towns, where they fiud em¬ 
ployment much more suitable to their taste than that of field labour. There has like¬ 
wise been more or less emigration to tho North. I very much fear that we must look 
forward to a still further decrease year by year, and ultimately to the almost total 
extinction of the raco.” With regard to tho cultivation of cotton by whito labour, ho 
believes that, except in the more Southern States, it would bo found possible, and, 
perhaps, profitable; but tho introduction of white labour, bo considers, must be a very 
slow and gradual process nndcr the most favourable circumstances, and although tho 
central Government may do much to retard, it is powerless to accelerate the influx of 
white emigration, nor have the results belied those views and statements. In support 
of those views, Mr. Hunt, the British Consul at Rio Janeiro, speaking of negro labour 
in the Brazils, says, that since tho date of the final suppression of the slave trade in 
1851, the labour lias diminished nt tho rate of 7000 negroes a year. Tho reduction in 
the number of slaves is seen in the decreased sugar crops. In 18G2-3 tho gross pro¬ 
duce was 145,000 tons; in 1808 to 1809 they hud fallen to 124,000 tons. 

The comparative imports into Britain from America and India since tho year 1865 
are as follows:—Tho estimated, as before, referring to bales of 400 lbs. c-och. 

America. India. 

1866 .. .. 1,282,000 .. .. 1,619,000 

1867 .. .. 1,861,000 .. .. 1,350,000 

1868 .. .. 1,350,000 .. .. 1,870,000 

Again, how production in America lias depeuded, and does depend, on slave labour 

may bo learned from the following figures. Tho United States crop amounted— 

Iu 1859 to 1SG0 to . 4,669,770 bales 

„ I SCO „ 1861 „ 8,656,086 „ 

„ 1S61 „ 1862 .. 4,800,000 „ 

„ 1S62 „ 1863 „ 1,500,000 „ 

1863 „ 1864 500,000 ,, 

1864 1S65„ .„ 300,000 „ 

1865 ” 1866 „ 2,154,476 „ 

1866 1867 „ .1,951,OSS „ 

i.' ,, i e<* 7 rcAR i I£ increased to from about 2,100,000 to-fn*** 2,300,000 

, Ium ™ I to 2,400,000 bales, but it lias not, as fur ns I can ascertain, 

" i ora " I >' ct rcncl'oJ 2,500,000 bales, as estimated by the American 
„ 1869 „ 1870 j blX)kcrs in t i ieir rcporU , 

i- 2 
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Taking into consideration tho reoont political history and tho great social changas 
which have taken place in America since the war, the problem of her future produc¬ 
tion of cotton becomes an affair of the simplest arithmetic. No writer has treated 
this question more ably than Mr. Cassella; and those who still hold to their old 
opinions as regards America’s resources would do well to study that gentleman's 
figures, os giTOu in a pamphlet published by him in February, 1868, in which he 
estimated tho probable returns for that year at something below 2,500,000 bales; the 
true retnms proved to be 2,240,000 bales. Taking the returns for 1867 and 1868 as 
the basis of his calculation, he in February, 1869, estimates the possible returns for 
that year at about 2,500,000. Wo now know that the actual returns were even below 
Mr. Cassella’s estimutes. It is unnecessary to enter here into any detailed examina¬ 
tion of his figures. I shall only refer to his figures for New Orleans by way of con¬ 
trasting mathematical calculations with those founded upon guess-work. “I find,” 
ho writes, " that up to tho 3rd January, 1869, the total amount reoeived at New 
Orleans was 419,226 bales, against 337,666 in 1866. Tho amount received from tho 
3rd January to the end of the season was, in 1867-8, about 329,252 bales, and in 
1866-7 about 354,676 bales- If it is admitted that wo may receive tliis year, dating 
from the 3rd January, as much as in 1867-8, the total amount to be obtained from 
New Orleans would be 748,478; if that of 1866-7, 773,902 bales; that is an increase 
in the ono case of 56,136, and in tho other of 81,560. This, then, fully proves that 
the estimates of those who, in order to obtain an amount of 2 , 600,000 bales, are 
obliged to reckon that of Now Orleans as nearly 1,000,000, are erroneous, or at least 
do not rest upon any basis founded on fact.” So long as we refuse to recognize tho 
existence of altered conditions and their modifying influences upon the future; in a 
word, so long us we ignore history, our calculations will continue to bo erroneous. 
Finally, let us take as determining elements in the question the following facts:— 
First, that slave labour is no longer available, and that white labour is expensive and 
scarce, being attracted to the Western States, where the climate is more suitable to 
people of northern or European birth. It is very true that improved modes of culti¬ 
vation, the more extended use of manure, and tho occasional application of machinery 
in the place of manual labour, has been brought to bear upon production, thereby 
increasing to a certain extent tho overage crop ner acre, ana that au effort is being 
mailo to import Chinese and other labour from the East, so far without success; but 
even that class of labour would be more expensive than that which hitherto lias 
been employed. But if, despite these facts, wo admit the possibility of increasing tlio 
production of cotton in America, wo must not 1 »k sight of the fact that the consump¬ 
tion of the raw material by the factories in that country is equal to more than onu- 
third of the quantity produced. This applios chiefly to the factories m the New Eng¬ 
land 8tates, which nave been in operation for the greater pftrt of this century. But 
we are informed that Northern capitalists are vow proposing to introduce the manufac¬ 
turing element into tho cotton-producing States. There are already somo at work in 
Virginia and tho Onrolinas, ana with great success. Beyond this wo must not forget 
that on attempt has lately been mado, and with somo prospect of success, of putting a 
duty upon tho export of the raw material, and giving ull possible encouragement for 
its consumption iu tho country of its growth. I refer to tlicso facts to show that, even 
admitting tho possibility of an increased production, there is every reason to believe 
that such increase will not ho sufficient to meet tho home demand, and that the quan¬ 
tity available for export will bo considerably reduced. All thus, I think, goes fur to 
show that America can never again attain the position sbo once occupied as a cotton¬ 
growing country, by whom the chief markets of the world were supplied. Hero it is 
right that I should sty, that in addition to the information which I bavo derived from 
Mr. Caasella’s book, I have also gained considerable statistical information from a work 
on tho cotton trade of Europe, and from a report made by Mr. Isaac Watts to tlio 
Cotton Supply Association upon India as a source of cotton supply. 

INDIA, 

Tho effect produced ly the American war on the cotlou trade of India may bo 
studied—tot, ns regards acreage under cultivation; and, secondly, as regards pro dace. 
From the able and exhaustive report recently furnished by Mr. Rivett-Carnac, Cotton 
Commissioner for the Central Provinces and the Berars, it appears that while in tho 
year 1861-2 the average acreage under cultivation in Nagpore, Jubbulpnro,Nerbnddo, 
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Ohatteagorh (including Upper Godavery), four divisions of the Central Provinces, 
amounted to 375,623 aorta, for the year 1868-9 it stood at no less than 750,875. This 
gave an increase over the average for 18G7-8, of 15,212 acres and exceeded the 
average of the last year’s (which amounted to 581,884 acres) by 168,991 acres. In 
the Barara the average of 1867-8 amounted to 1,254,552. and rose in 1868-9 to 
1,286,712, thu3 showing an increase of 32,190 acres. In the three preceding vears 
they stood as follow 

1864- 5 . 1,196,800 

1865- 6 . 910,000 

1S66-7 . 1,288,066 

Thus, putting the two sets of figures side by side, wo have an increase over the 
season 1867-8 of acreage in the Bcrars and Central Provinces together, of 47,432 
acres; the total area under cultivation thus amounting to the high figure of about 
2,000,000. Looking at these satisfactory results, tho question naturally arises,—Is 
the cultivation in these portions of India capable of much, or any further increase ? 
As regards the Bcrars it is the opinion of Mr. Rivett-Carimc that it hardly appears 
to admit of much further extension. “ la the Valley of the Poona,” he writes, “ cotton 
now takes up nearly 40 per cent, of tho cultivated urea, whioll, allowing for tho rota¬ 
tion of crops, and for the garden lands, which an unriched peasantry requires, does 
not leave much margin.” Again, “ It must, however, l>o borne in mind that though 
we canuot expect much, if any increase in area, there is everything to bo hoped from 
the use of selected seeds, and the adoption of improved methods of cultivation.” Tho 
Bcrars grow cotton entirely for export. 

In 1866-7 the exports amounted to .. .. 218,000 bales 

„ 1867-8 „ „ .... 207,000 „ 

„ 1868-9 „ „ .. .. 233,000 „ 


With respect to the Central Provinces, including the Feudatory States, thoro the 
total average under general cultivation amounts to 19,586,916 acres; the available 
uncultivated land to 19,975,452 acres; and forest and waste to 18,938,866 acres. 

Here, then, there is a grand field open for the development of cotton cultivation 
in India. One example ot what is meant by “ India’s waste resources” is indicated 
by the (nearly) 20,000,000 of arable uncultivated land in the Central Provinces, a 
proportion of which will, some day, have its share of the all-important staple. The 
progress made by the Central Provinces is illustrated by the following figured:— 


In 1861-2 
„ 18G2-3 
„ 1863-4 
„ 1864-5 
„ 1865-6 
„ 1866-7 
„ 1867-8 
„ 1868-9 


the yield amounted to 


55 

55 

» 


55 


36,250 bales 
58,750 „ 
78,760 „ 

68,123 „ 
73,120 „ 
58,000 „ 

35,000 „ 
54,000 „ 


Now ns regards the entire production of India. In the year 1860 tho amount of cotton 
in bales of 100 lbs. each, imported into England from India, rose from 422,000 in 
1860 to 1,870,000 in 1868—the highest figures reached during that interval falling 
to the year 18G6, when the imports reached 1,619,000 hales. The number of bales for 
each year are given in page 150 of Mr. Bivett-Carnao’a Report. A more convenient 
way of presenting tho results will be by giving the percentages, and it will bo seen 
by referring to the report that, as has been previously Btated, “America, from supply¬ 
ing at oue time so much as 82*40 per cent, of the quantity of cotton imported into 
Grout Britain, fell as low ns to send us but 7*03, whilst Lidia rose from contributing 
but 12*25 to the position of supplying fully 71 per cent.; and although “ she has siuce 
lost some ground, sho still stands high on the list as supplying nearly 42 per cent, of 
the amount 1 annually imported.” On referring to page 160 of the sameW.fiTible report, 
we find that India already produces about 36*17 per cent of the cotton used in the 
manufactures ol' the Continent of Europe. These fads speak for themselves. The 
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following figures sliow tlio position hold by India in the cotton markets of F.uropo 
during the year 1SGS :—Europe took of Indian cotton, for tliat year, 1,511,000 bales 
of 400 11a. 'each; of this amount 170,000 bales went to the Continent direct, and 
550,000 indirectly, that is, through England, thus giving n totul of 720,000 bales for 
the Continent, the remaining 821,000 being taken by Great Britain. 

Passing from Central India, wo now come to the North-western Provinces, tho 
cotton statistics of which, it must be admitted, are not so satisfactory as those of tho 
Central Provinces and Bcrors. I leans from the ‘Englishman’ that in one district 
only, Allahabad, .the area under cultivation in 1808-69 exceeded that of 1867-68, and 
even then tho increase was only 3533 acres on a total acreage of 253,219 acres for 
18G7-GB. Without going into details, I may state that the total acreage under culti¬ 
vation for the seven divisions of Allahabad, Meerut, Kokilcund, Agra, Jimnsic, 
Benares, and Afinere, amounted in 

1867-8 .. .. . 1,287,726 acres 

1808-9 . 892,3S3 „ 


Thus showing a decrease of .. 395,343 „ 


But this falling off was, in some degree, owing to tJic badness of the seoson, tho 
lateness of the ruins, and the long drought of August. It must be observed, however, 
that tho quantity produced in the North-western Provinces, from 1865 to 1869, shows 
a great falling off as compared with the production from 1861 to 1S65, the average 
ycorly returns for the latter period being no less than 105,982,620 lbs. (or in bales 
of 400 lbs. each, 264,831), while far the former period they only stood at 62,682,890 lla. 
(or in tales of 400 lbs. each, 156,707). This diminution is very remarkable, and the 
question naturally arises, whether it is duo to permanent, or only to temporary causes. 
One important feet, however, indicated by tho figures is tho capability of lnrgoly 
increased production; for we find that in the years 1863-65, the produce reached from 
114,000,000 lbs. to 132,000.000 lbs. respectively. As regards Madras, I have no 
official report to guide mo in my estimates, but from returns which I havo received 
from non-official sources, I find tliat in the country round Bellary, Mysore, and Salem, 
from 200 to 250,000 bales of cotton are produced annually. About 60,000 bales are 
also produced in the Nizam’s country, and in the vicinity of Tinnevelly about 40,000 
bales, rooking the annual products of cotton in tho whole Presidency about 350,000 
bales. Beyond which there are very large tracts of land in the Presidency which, by 
the aid of irrigation and increased means of communication with the chief towns, 
oould bo made available for cotton cultivation. The railway system in the Madras 
Presidency is being greatly extended, and if Sir Arthur Cotton’s plans for irrigation 
arc adopted, may become a much larger contributor to the supply of this important 
staple. In tho Indus valley between Lahore and Kurrachce, there arc, I am informed, 
about 100,060 holes produced annually. 

Wo will now speak of Bengal. Judging from wlrnt I have seen of a large portion 
of tliat Presidency, I believe that it is qnito capablo of producing cotton oqual in 
quality to that produced cither in India or in any otlior country in the world. But 
hitherto littlo attention bus been paid to the growth of this staple by cither those 
in authority, or those whcec interests are identified with increasing or improving tho 
products of the soil. In making these remarks I refer more immediately to Lower 
Bengal. My enterprising friend Mr. Schiller, I think, in 1862, tried tho experiment 
of growing cotton in the Sooudorbuuds, under the superintendence of an able and 
experienced planter from the West Indies, who suoceoded in producing a largo quantity 
per acre, fully equal in quality to Sea Island; hut in consequence of the death of the 
superintendent and for otlior reasons, the plantation was not maintained. Since tliat 
little has been done as regards the production of cotton beyond what is grown by the 
natives. A Mr. Gulston lira, however, in tho last two years spent much time’ and 
money in hating the capabilities of Lower Bengal for supplying cotton of pure long 
staple, and upon a smell scalo lias been eminently successful, but requires capital to 
extend hia production; if he obtains that, lie asserts that within three years he will 
bo able to Bhow that 200,000 bales of the best quality cotton can bo exported from 
Bengal, anaHliat from districts within easy distance of Calcutta, aud witli abundant 
means of transit by rail and steam to that port. I may here mention that a Frenoh 
gentleman who has reoently visited India to inquire into the commercial resources of 
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that country, estimates the total production of cotton last year was 1,850,000 boles, 
exclusive of 300,000 bales used for home consumption. The countries round Bombay 

C ucc 1,100,000 bales, the North-west Provinces shipped vid Calcutta 400,000 bales, 
ms lie estimates at. 350,000 bales, and the Valley of the Indus 100,000 bales. Ho 
estimates that five-sixths of the cotton shipped goes direct to Great Britain, the re¬ 
mainder being taken to China, France, and the Continental States. Ten years since he 
estimated that the total shipments were under 800,000 balus. I can only hope that 
this gentleman will bo successful in his efforts. I am glad to see tliat Mr. Caruac in 
his visit to Calcutta has inquired into the resources of Bengal for the production of 
cotton, and no doubt, when ho enters upon the duties of his new appointment, lie 
will give the same zealous attention to the interests of his neighbours as he has done 
to those of Central India, Berar, and Bombay, and I think I shall be only speaking in 
the interest of tho people of India generally in expressing my satisfaction that the 
Government have thought fit to make a special apjiomtmeut for tho supervision and 
development of the agricultural uud industrial resources of our Indian Empire. 

Future Prospects. 

With such encouragiug facia bearing on the capabilities of the Indian cotton- 
growiug districts, it is not difficult to predict a brilliant future for tho trade of that 
country. From a glance at a railway map of Central India it will be at once apparent 
how much the prosperity of the cotton markets of those districts depends upon tlioir 
ready access to railway communication. Khungaon, Alcotc, Umraottee, Ueolee, 
Ilingungliat, <fcc., are all within easy reach of the G.I.P. lino. Mr. Itivett-Carnnc, 
writing on tho sumo subject, says“ Wherever we have tho railway with the black 
cotton soil, there high prices prevail, and o considerable portion of tho soil is sown 
annually with cotton. In fact, the advent of railways is beginning by degrees to 
impress upon the cultivators the advantages of cotton. By tho same authority wo 
are told that there arc other and more remote districts where not only is tlio land'well 
adapted to cotton, bat where the immense tracts of laud lying waste would admit of 
the almost indefinite extension of the cultivation ; there, however, the population is 
scant, trade is dull, and what cultivation there is is almost oonfined to cereals; and the 
extension of ootton cultivation in those districts will be dependent on the general 
progress of tho country, that is, the increaso of tho population and tho increase of 
intelligence among tliu people, which will provide them with both tho means and 
tho desire to extend the trade. At present tho groat difficulty iu the way of increas¬ 
ing the ootton supply is the scanty population and the want of capital. A largo 
population is required to admit of more land being broken up, and to increase the 
productive power of tho laud capital is indispensable." 

These remarks, applying more or loss to most of the cotton-growing districts of 
India, it will be evident, in order to retain a permanent place in the first rank of 
cotton-growing countries, India requires to be put in possession of those means a>id 
facilities already enjoyed by the most advanced <nnmj those countries. Indeed, considcr- 

a tlie disadvantages as to the means of conveyance and transit, tho methods of 
ivation, tho quality of seed, &c., under which India lins hitherto laboured, her 
success in cotton growing most bo pronounced very great. Anyone may satisfy himself 
as to tho truth of this by referring to the pages of tho high competent authority from 
whose report I have been quoting. In page 14, referring to tho condition and kind 
of agricultural machinery in Central India, lie says:—"I am confident that everyono 
who examines these statistics must be impressed with tho rough mid scout materials 
with which the agricultural system of this part of India is worked. The supply of 
cattlo for agricultural purposes is very limited; indeed, in moat districts the averago 
area to each plough— i. c., n plough and ono pair of bullocks capable of drawing tho 
plough—is 24 acres. Where tho stock is scanty, the difficulties which impede any 
attempts to encourage deep ploughing and other improvements are very great (a 
cultivntur with only a pair of bullocks, and with 24 acres to look after, may well bo 
excused if he prefer scraping the grouud with a bukhar, or light grubber, to toiling 
through tho heavy black cotton soil with the R’ayai, or deen plough); and, for the 
same reason, the deficiency of stock raiders it almost impossible to manure the laud 
to any great extent, tho more especially, ns in tho highly-cultivated country, where 
inauurc'is meat wanted, forest trees ana jungle not being availnbld^b^Trovido fuel, 
the pcoplo llavo to uso tho cow-dung for that purpose. I may now here remark that 
one of the greatest disadvantages under which India has, nntil very recently, laboured, 
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was her want of direct communication with tho European Continental markets. 
This ought to be specially borne lu mind by the enterprising merchants of this 
country, especially tr.ose of Manchester. For the future the consumption of India 
cotton will not depend wholly on Manchester or other manufacturing cities of Great 
Britain. The impetus which tho Suer Canal is destined to impart to the trad© 
between India and the Continent has been already felt, India will, before long, carry 
on a direct and prosperous trade with Europe generally. 

Some of the French factories, and even those in Germany, were fitted many years 
since with machinery suited to the spinniug of short-staple cotton of Indian growth, 
chiefly imported through England; and when the supply of American cotton fell off 
to so great an extent, the machinery of the factories in these countries has been, I am 
informed, generally adapted to that class of staple. Thus, Indian produce, which has 
also the merit of cheapness, finds favour abroad. In Russia, on the other hand, the 
machinery employed, it is said, necessitates the use of a superior cottou; and thus, 
while the French shippers buy up Oomroottee p.nd other cotton readily, the purchasers 
for Russia generally prefer that of Hinguughat, and tho long-stapled Darwar cotton, 
grown from American seed. At the numerous factories in Switzerland, and in 
Northern Germany, and also in the manufactories which have of lata years sprang 
up around Vienna, and even in Italy and Spain, Indian ootton is well known, and not 
lightly esteemed. Tho overland trade—that is, cotton shipped by way of Egypt— 
between India and the Continent shows, with the exception of a single year, a largo 
increase from the year 1665 to tho middle of 1869. The following are the figures;— 


1865 . 1,198 bales 

1866 . 456 „ 

1867 . 17,456 „ 

1868 . 20,836 „ 

Six months of 18G9 (30th June) . 35,296 „ 

75,296 „ 


Equally encouraging results ore seen in the cose of England. 


1865 . 

1866 . 

1867 . 

1868 . 

Six months of 1869 (30th Juno) 


43,536 • 

bales 

83,469 

» 

98,850 

)> 

60,434 

}> 

102,315 

» 

388,604 

ff 


That is to say, a grand total both to England and the Continent of 463,900 bales, 
and that, too, in spite of almost prohibitive rates.* 

We mast now consider the effect of the American war upon, and the present 
position of the other cotton-growing countries besides India and America. In the 
year 1860 there were imported into Britain from Brazil 46,000 bales, from Egypt 
129,000 hales, and from Turkey, West Indies, and “ other sources,” 7000 bales, against 
422,000 bales from India, and 2,838,000 boles from America during that same year. 
In 1861, the produce in each of the first-named countries, with the exception of Turkey, 
find the countries grouped with her, fell off. In 1SG2 Brazil took a considerable 
stride iu advance, rising lo 60,000 bides, and increasing rapidly ever since to 250,000 
bales in 1868. In the ease of Egypt the increase has not l>een nearly so great as in 
the Brazils; for while the imports into England from Brazil have multiplied more 
than five times since 1860, that of Egypt has hardly doubled. The imports for 1868 
in this Inst instanoe reached 236,000 bales. In the case of Turkey, the West Indies, 
and other sources, the returns have been very fluctuating, rising from 7000 to 151,000 
in 1865, aud foiling to 80,000 in 1868. The relative position maintained bv all tho 
cotton-growing countries with reference to England may bo best exhibited by per¬ 
centages. 3,286,000 bales of 400 lbs. each imported into Britain in* 1868, 

America supplied 41-08 per cent.; Indio, 41 -69 per cent.; the Brazils, 7- 61 percent.; 

* See p. 165 of Mr. Canute’s Report. 
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Egypt, 7*19 per cent.; Turkey, West Indies, and other sources2-43 per cent. In 
other words, Brazil, Turkey, Egypt, &c., supplied between them considerably less than 
the half of the amount supplied by India alone. 

Having thus arrived at the position which the cotton cultivation of India at 

r -eeent holds as regards production and the supply of that staple to other countries, 
will now briefly express my opinion as to the manner in which its cultivation can 
be increased and its quality improved; and in so doing it is only right to say that I 
shall but repeat opinions which I expressed many years ago, in fact at the breaking 
out of the American war, when Lord Canning appointed a Special Commissioner 
(Mr. P. Saunders) to inquire into the subject Since that period, os you are aware, 
the Government appointed Mr. Rivett-Carnac Special Cotton Commissioner for the 
Coutxal Provinces and Bcrar; and, if ho will permit me to say it, onr respected 
Chairman has devoted much of his time and energy to tire development of cotton 
production in the Bombay Presidency and elsewhere. Much, as I uave previously 
stated, has been done, but much more could have been done, and muen more is 
required to promote tire object now under oonsidoration; for, except iu the Central 
Provinces, Bcrar, and Bombay, the authorities have given, comparatively speaking, 
little or no attention to the subject. You ore aware that a Department of Agricul¬ 
ture and Commerce has lately been established—nt lenstso it is reported, not officially, 
that I am aware of, and an Indian paper, the * Friend of India,’ throws some doubt 

S n the. statement; I hope, however, that it is true—and it is in connection with 
branch of tho Government that I would suggest that a special service should he 
organized for the supervision and extension of model farms, seed-grounds, and the 
general improvement of cotton cultivation, which could, if necessary, be extended to 
the cultivation of cereals and other Indian produce. The present Forest Depart¬ 
ments of India would to some extent serve as a model for the proposed service. It 
would, however, be well if those persons who qualify for the higher positions in this 
department were sent for ft year or two to America, or other cotton-growing countries, 
to study tho means employed there in the production of Hint staple. This refers to 
those who qualify at home. In India, I have reason to believe, it would be easy 
to find many persons highly qualified to undertake tho duties which wiil be required 
from those engaged in tie proposed service, and in this opinion I include Europeans, 
Eurasians, and natives, who, to say tho least, would be fitted for the subordinate 
branches of tho department; these, however, are mere details, and I will no longer 
trespass upon your time, but conclude by repeating tho opinions I have expressed to 
those in authority many years since, that, to secure the desired effect, «t will be 
necessary, firstly—To organize in India a competent department of oontrol and in¬ 
struction for the development of agricultural products. In suggesting this I have 
not forgotten that a cotton department lias existed for some time iu tho Berars and 
Central India, and that the authorities iu Bombay have for some time exorcised a 
supervision over the production of that staple grown in the Presidency. But this is 
not enough; this supervision must be extended to every port of India, and a separate 
department in the Supreme Government is required to secure that object Secondly— 
To promote the extension of railways and roads, so ns to secure cheap and ready transit 
for cotton and other produce to the several markets and ports of shipment throughout 
India, and in every possible way to promote tho extension of canals, tho improvements 
of rivers, and other means of providing ft water-supply for the purpose of irrigation, 
upou which the agricultural product* of India so much depend. I again repeat my 
opinion that no time should be lost in organizing fhe proposed department, and in 
promoting the extensions of canals and railways. Money I Know will be required for 
this, but that can easily be obtained in this country by loans under the guarantee of 
the Indian Government, whenever offered to the public, and at even lower rales than 
those at which previous loans have been contracted. 

Since comiug here I have been shown o letter addressed to an able journal (tho 
‘Asiatic’) by Mr. Watts, the Secretary of the Cotton Supply Association, iu which, 
referring to some opinions expressed in that journal in favour of establishing a special 
service for the supervision of cotton cultivation, he remarks that a special service with 
this object dees already exist. Of this all here conversant with tho subject are quite 
aware; but, as I have previously said, this supervision is iu a great measure limited 
to Central India, fhe Berars, and, to some extent, to Bombay. ButflTfcfS districts 
form only a portion of the cotton-growing countries of India, and it is for this reason 
that I argue, in the interests of that country and that of our great manufacturing 
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districts, that this special servios should be extended over all India, under tlio super¬ 
vision of a department especially organized, and farming a part of the Supreme 
Government. No one doubts the ability or zoal of tho geutlemeu who are already 
engaged in the supervision of cotton cultivation, but I repeat that such supervision 
requires extension. Mr. Watte seems to prefer a plan which the Cotton Supply 
Association have laid before the Duko of Argyll to that which I have now briefly 
suggested. This is, however, a matter for the decision of the Government. My solo 
object in promoting this discussion is to keep this important subject before the Govern¬ 
ment and the public at home, so that it may not bo forgotten, as many other questions 
affecting tho interests of India have breu, and are likely to ho again, uuless the 
cotton interest and the people of India themselves compel attention to tho supply of 
cotton from India. 

Chairman.—I feel sure that the very able and carefully-prepared paper which 
Mr. Fitzwillinm lias just read to you must have been listened to by you all with great 
interest. I am sorry to say that, sinoo I came into the room, I. have received a very 
urgent call which obliges mo to go sooner than I expected, and therefore I shall ask 
your leavo to vacate the chair; perhaps, Mr. Prichard will be kind enough to take it 
when I vacate it. There are many gentlemen here present who, I feel sure, would bo 
able, from thoir persroal knowledge, to add a great deal to what Mr. Fitzwilliam has 
sketched out, and, in expressing my extreme regret that I am unable to hear the dis¬ 
cussion, which, I trust, will take place upon this paper, perhaps you will allow me to 
refer very briefly to a few of the points which, I think, Mr. Fitzwilliam has most 
clearly brought out, and on which I penwnnlly entirely agree with him. And, first of 
all, I will refer to that truth which he has illustrated, I think, very clearly, that tho 
question of the extension of cotton production is, above all, a question atl'eetiug tho 
communications of tho country, whether those communications be the main communi¬ 
cation with India by ecu, or the internal communications. If you trace to their souree 
all the suggestions which have been made, and which have been proved to be practical, 
I think you will find that they resolve themselves, ono after another, iuto an extension 
of the present means of communication. Now, of course, that is veiy evident when 
you come to talk of the cost of bringing your produce to market, but it may not he so 
evident in one or two other paints. Let us take, for instance, tho improvements in 
packing. This is a point which every practical man knows is a point of very great 
importance. How would it be affected by on improvement in the means of communi¬ 
cation ? Simply in this way, that when those who produco the cotton and thoso who 
purchase the cotton can meet face to face, and discuss their business personally, half 
of tho temptations to false and fraudulent packing will disappear. It is the same with 
all improvements in agriculture—it is tho same in all improvements in mechanical 
appliances. I believe what ia wanted above everything elso is that these who are 
interested as merchants and brokers in tho trade at our great ports of shipment should 
be able, occasionally, to see those who produco the cotton, and who have it to soli out 
of their own fields. I trust that all those who are interested in this question will keep 
in view that, whatever you do to diminish the distance and to dimmish the coat and 
the time required for intercourse between this country and the cotton cultivators in 
India, must, in a hundred ways, improvo and extend the production of cotton itself. I 
see many gentlemen present who will bo better ablo than I am to deal with the 
question wliethcr we shall be likely to got cotton from those parts of the country from 
which we have hitherto had very little, fur instance, from the immense fertile districts 
of Bengal. I trust that some gentlemen who know Bengal personally will address you 
on that subject, and I will only refer to one fact as allowing that it is not only those 
provinces which arc at present great cotton-producing provinces, to which wc may 
look for a supply of cotton in future, but that wo may expect a large supply from thoso 
provinces which hitherto have supplied very little. At the time to which Mr. Fitz- 
william has referred, when lord Quiniug appointed the Cotton Commbaioncra (who 
were appointed, in fact, in each of the Presidencies), Mr. Walter Casaels, of Bombay, 
produced a volunio of most valuable statistics and reports relating to the cotton trade 
of Western India; and it is a very noteworthy fact that, taking immense pains 
at that tii^g^nscertain all the countries which were then ootton-exporting countries, 
ho loft tho whole of the Piuijauh uncoloured in his map, indicating that it was a 
country which at that time produced no cotton for export; but in tlio course of the 
next four years tho export of cotton from the Punjaub rose to the vory high figure indi- 
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coted bv tic export of cotton from Kurmcheo, for almost all tho cotton exported from 
Kurrachec was Panjaub cotton. I do not know what the exact figure was. 

Mr. FmwiLUAM.— 100,000 bales. 

Chairman.—T hat was no small quantity to come from one province which was, on 
the best anthority, returned as a blank among cotlon-producing provinces, and that 
exportation arose merely from the inducement offered by improved prices. 

Mr. Briggs.—W hat was the date of the blank? 

Chairman.—M r. Cassels’ report waB, l think, at the commencement of the American 
war. This export took ploco merely in consequence of a higher price being offered, 
without any perceptible improvement in tho means of communication, without any 
improvement in cultivation, and above all, bo it remembered, without any agency, 
except tho natural agency of the trader and tho broker and tho cultivator—it was 
entirely spontaneous. 

Mr. Firz william having seconded tho motion that Mr. Prichard do take the choir, 
Mr. Prichard took the choir. 

Mr. J. O. B. Saunders. —I agree so completely with the paper which Mr. 
Fitzwillinm lias read, that I have very little to add to it. I nm a witness on the 
subject of cotton cultivation iu Bengal, and as to tho capability of the lower provinces 
of Bengal for growing cotton. When X was in India a short time back, a good many 
samples of tho finest possible cotton wore laid before mo, but, at the same time, tho 
cotton cultivation nt present carried on is little bettor than experimental garden culti¬ 
vation, No doubt, in tho Soondcrbuuda we havo u lavge extent of land now almost 
waste, which would produce very excellent cotton, if we could fiud labour, and if wo 
could counteract the unhealthiness of the climate; for the difficulty we have in the 
Soonderbunds ia tho unhealthiness of the locality. No doubt, if the forests wore 
cleared, and the lands either drained or protected from the inundations, it would bo 
nearly as healthy a district as Calcutta, and you would be able to extend tho cultiva¬ 
tion of cotton there to a very great extent. But both those points involve the finding 
of capital, and, perhaps, Government assistance would be required in protecting the 
lands from inundation, and preparing them for tho capitalist to work on. 

Mr. Briggs.— What is the population in the district to which you refer? 

Mr. Saundbrs.— None whatever. A gentlemau of the name of Morell has dono 
something iu the way of cultivation, but it has been by imported labour. Tho lands 
I am speaking of arc all waste. 

Mr. A. Cassels. —I have listened with very great interest to my friend Mr. Fitz- 
william’8 paper, but there are one or two points on which I rather differ from him. 
If I understood him rightly, in speaking of the crop of American cotton this year, he 
put it at 2,500,000 bales only, but the receipts at the porta liave already amounted to 
2,800,000, and Mr. Wright, a great authority on tho subject, estimates that the crop, 
including tho quantity taken by American spinuera, cannot bo less than 3,250,OuO 
bales; moreover, the prospects of tho coming crop in America are so brilliant at this 
moment, that it is already casting its Shadow before on the Liverpool market, and 
prices are sinking in consequence. I think, therefore, Mr. Fitzwilliam has under¬ 
estimated the capabilities of America. I think, also, lie has not quite done justice to 
Egypt as regards cotton cultivation: as I have been largely interested in that trade, 
I know something about it. It is true that the number of bales is exactly as Mr. 
Fitzwillium states them, but of late years the size of the bale of Egyptian cotton has 
increased so much, that it ia fully one-third larger than it was five yeors ago, and 
therefore the crop of cotton in Egypt has really increased very materially. But, 
however America and Egypt may increase their supply of cotton, there will always 
be a demand in Europe for as much East India cotton as tho country can grow. And 
I heartily concur in what Mr. Fitzwillinm says os to tho establishment oi‘ a Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture in India to show by model farms what might he done by improved 
modes of cultivation, by tho uso of botlor machinery, probably by deep ploughing, or 
by iirigatiou; to show the Iudiau ryot how to produce 400 to 500 Its. of clean cotton 
to tho ucre, ua they do iu America, instead of only 00 to SO lbs., which is the produco 
iu India. In this country science 1ms enabled the farmer to get a very largo iucraaso 
in the yield of his form; why should not science do as great things fur India? There 
are rnouy questions connected with cotton cultivation in Indio which ^^establish¬ 
ment of model farms would enuble us to solve. For instance, it is said"tltat deep 
ploughing would have a good effect. The natives will toll you iu many places, that 
if you turn up tho soil too deeply, you enable tho burning suu to destroy tho ferti- 
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lizing qualities of the land. Thi n, many people eay irrigation is very necessary,—the 
ryot will tell you his plant differs from tliat of the Southern States of America, and 
that after a good monsoon the Indian plant requires no further water. These are points 
that can only bo settled by experiments on a model limn, for it is impossible to expect 
the ryot to risk his means of subsistence by trying such experiments for himself. We 
want improved menus of communication, not only railways, but roads. Look at the 
heautiful cotton field of the Southern Mahmtta country, where there are hardly any 
leads at all. Look at Guzcrat, where there are only fair-weather roads ; and in other 
parts of the country roads are very muoh wanted. But, besides making reads and 
railways, we require to teach the native to get a better yield out of his laud; and then 
if we make roads and railways to help the producer to bring his produce to market, 
India will go on increasing her production of cotton. It is marvellous what cotton 
has done for India. When I first know Indio, nothing could be worse than the posi¬ 
tion of tho ryot of Western India: he was under the iron tyranny of the middle-man 
and the money-lender—he was in ft state of abject poverty. Now lie is n comparatively 
proepeious arid comfortable man. Cotton has done that for him; and I really think 
the cotton trade has done more for India in the last ten years thou any legislation has 
done. Anything that has been done by our Government for the development of India 
has really been wrung from the hands of our apathetic rulers by the importunity, I 
might almost say, of I.auoiahire. Lancashire bos been accused of selfishness, and all 
the'rest of it, in this matter; but people forget that, whereas it is mere pastime for ua 
to talk about cotton supply, to tho spinner and manufacturer at Manchester it is a 
question of life and death. He is terribly in earnest in the matter. A supply of cotton 
means bread for himself and his children. And I think, also, Manchester has realized 
more fully, perhaps, than other parts of England have done, the truth, that in trade 

E cannot do good to yourself without doing good to others at the same time. Trade, 
mercy, “is twice blessed; it blesseth him that gives and him that takes.” I 
think that point has been overlooked very much, and Lancashire has been accused of 
selfishness in the matter, when really she has been doiog both England and India 
very good service. 

Mr. Htdb Clause.— Mr. Fitzwllliam lias opened to us a subject of the most vital 
interest to India. It has been our misfortune too often in the consideration of tliis 

3 st that we have hod one speciol portion of the measures necessary to be taken in 
ng with the matter in question placed before us, while others have been com¬ 
pletely neglected. On this occasion, however, we have had the subject brought before 
us, completely and impartially, by one who has had practical experience in time past 
in the United States, in Turkey, and in India. He has opened to us particularly the 
relations between commercial action and the action of the Government; and wo have, 
unfortunately, too often Lad the two put in antagonism to one another. It has 
been said that commercial action alone should be called on in this matter, tliat the 
Government has nothing to do with it; while, on the other hand, it has been urged 
that the Government should be called upon to do what is required. It is natural that, 
to n certain extent, I should look upon this matter myself from a comparative point of 
view, because, antecedently to the American cotton famine, and subsequently, I was 
engaged in Turkey, under Che Government of that country, in carrying out there some 
of the same measures which you have carried out in India; and the experience afforded 
by that country is applicable to India, for it was by means of the Manchester Cotton 
Association that the Government of Turkey, like the Government of India, was in¬ 
duced to act iu this matter of the cultivation of cotton, and it will be found that the 
experience of tie two countries lias been tho same; wherever they carried out those 
measures which were recommended to them by the Cotton Supply Association, there 



which baa been pointed out by Mr. Fitzwilliam, and also by Sir Barilo Frere and Mr. 
Qisels, that the largB price paid for cotton has, iu all cases, gone into the hands of 
the cultivator, and it has emancipated him from tho local usurer. If nothing else but 
that had been done, it was a gnat boon conferred upon the agricultural populations 
of cotton-jgojwng countries, and it was likewise a great boon conferred on the Govern¬ 
ments of all those countries in the increase of their revenues; and I cannot but regard 
it as a moat unfortunate circumstance that the Government of Turkey, which has had 
a great disposition to apply these measures, and the Government of India, which has 
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been backward in exhibiting such a disposition, have not availed themselves of the 
opportunity offered to endow their respective countries with this great branch of 
industry. Mr. Chassis tolls ub that already the coming American crop is casting its 
shadow before in Liverpool by causing diminished prices. What is tire result of that)? 
That a leas sum must be available for "the encouragement of cotton cultivation. It is, 
therefore, of the greatest importance that the Government of India should not wait at 
all, that it should put its shoulder to the wheel, and that while we have high prices, 
which perhaps may not lost for ever, every measure should be taken to advanoe this 
important cultivation. There is one subsidiary point with regard to the cffoct of high 
price* for cottou, which results from facte which have been laid before us by several 
speakers, though it has not been put before us in a distinct form, and that is that high 
prices enable new ground to be broken up for cotton, and they enable that class of soil 
to be broken up which would not be available for the ordinary purposes of agriculture 
in such countries, because, as wo all know, the common crops are very loosely sown; 
they bring a very small return, and they do not pay for breaking up forest ground, 
jungle laud, or other ground which requires a very great expenditure to bo put into it. 
I know myself, in some of the poor ports of Turkey, as much ns 15/. an acre has been 
paid for clearing heavy land for cotton growth, and I have reason to believe that there 
ore many parts of India where at least 10/. an acre boa been paid, and I have heard 
even of 15/. having been paid. Look at that important fact ; and that bears parti¬ 
cularly upon the questiou of the displacement of crops. It is said that if we push 
cotton growing too much, we displace other crops—we displace food crops. It Is truo 
that in Egypt it has happened that the extension of cotton cultivation has operated in 
the direction of displacing food crops; but we have one means of providing for tins 
question of .displacement of food crops, and that is by bringing new land into cultiva¬ 
tion, and there is nothing so well calculated to produce that result as the extension of 
cotton cultivation. Cotton cultivation will, in some cases, cause land to be broken up 
for cotton which would not be used for other crops. At the same time it provides funds 
for the cultivation of lighter lands, which could be made available for food crops; but 
it likewise does this. As cotton cultivation particularly stimulates intelligence and 
improvements in agriculture, it has the effect, as has been seen in some parts of India 
and in other parts of the world, of improving all modes of culture. It muy well be 
doubted whether the mode of sowing seed in India is a perfect and ecououiical opera¬ 
tion. With regard to the manuring, it is deticieut from various causes in many parts 
of India. If, therefore, under the pressure of high prices for cotton, wo can, by im¬ 
provements in agriculture, increase the quantity of food crops from the same laud, we 
shall hear uo more of the question of displacement. All these points bring us to the 
question of tho duty of the Government to give that assistance which a Government 
alone can give. It is the Government alone that can provide those permanent mea¬ 
sures which are necessa r y to promote cultivation,—it is only by the organization 
which exists in the hands of the Government uloue that what is required can be 
done. How cau an individual cultivator construct a road or a railway in his neigh¬ 
bourhood ; how can he open a distant port; or how is it possible for him to bring the 
water of some far-off river to irrigate lus land? It is the Government alone who can 
do all theso things, and unless Government co-operation be applied for such purposes, 
neither the merchant who furnishes the money on the one hand, nor the cultivator 
who prodnoes the cotton, can effectually do his part of the operation. As Mr. Fitz- 
william said, if the question is fairly considered, it is not a question of where are the 
means to come from. A great part of the means would bo found in this country from 
the merchants, and another large portion of the means would ho found in Iudia itself 
from a greatly enriched population. In India, as in some other countries, the misfor¬ 
tune lias been that questions like tliis ore made subordinate to questions on finance. 
Finance is put forward ns if it wore tho most important matter, instead of the progress 
of tho country (on which the development of finance depends) being first looked at. 
In these matters we aro potting the cart before tho horse, but tho misfortune is that 
wo have no horse in tho ease. 

Mr. Briggs.— We have no cart either. 

Mr. Hyde Clarke. —We have the cart blocking up the roads, and wc bavo no 
horse. We have a Minister of Finance to look after the expenditure omoney, 
but we have no Minister and no Department for tho development of the resources of 
India; we have no Minister of Agriculture and no special Department such os that 
which Mr. Fitzwilliain lma sketched out for U3; we liavo no one to look after tho 
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means of production, and wo allow those whose simple duly it is to collect taxes to 
interfere with and impede our progress. 

Mr. W. Tayleb.—I feel myself totally incompetent to discuss, or offer any per¬ 
tinent observations upon the statistical details with which Mr. Fitzwilliam has 
favoured us in his very interesting nud valuable paper. I also feel I am not qualified 
to form an opinion on the question whether America and Egypt are likely to enter 
into a very damaging competition with India; but there is one subject connected with 
this discussion which I approach with much greater confidence and with a certaiu 
feeling of self-gratification. Tho subject to which I refer is the absolute necessity 
of tho establishment of a system of ugricultural superintendence on the part of tho 
Government affecting every part of India. I say self-gratification, because twelvo 
years ago it was a scheme I myself submitted anil brought partially into operation 
when I whs in charge of one of the most important ana wealthy of tho districts of 
India. That scheme fell to the ground at the time; but it remains upon record, and 
it will be found to contain the embryo of all that Sir. Fitewilliam has now suggested. 
With regard to cotton, I look upon the little cotton-tree of India as tho germ of tho 
future welfare and prosperity of India. I have great faith in that small shrub, because 
cotton is wanted by the whole world; and the fact that cultivation is now being 
extended, whether "in America or in Egypt) is accompanied by the fact that all tho 
countries of the wodd are requiring ootton. I believe, therefore, that as tho cultivation 
increases the requirements will increase, and I look forward simply to that rivalry on 
the part of other oouutries as an incitement and impulse to the Government of Iudia 
to encourago aud exteud tire cultivation of cotton in that country. With regard to 
the question of the political expediency of establishing a Department of Agriculture, 
it seems to depend simply upon this question. Many people—I will not coll them 
obstructives, but I might call them old-fashioned—believe that, because tho native of 
India, with liis little bullock, by scratching the surface of the light alluvial soil and 
by leaving the seed just ns it is cast from nis haud, can by tho bounty of Providence 
reap a very fair and remunerative crop, that on that account all the improvements of 
Western science will he thrown away upon a country like India, I do not boliovo that 
any mure pernicious fallacy has ever been spread abroad to retard and obstruct tho 
agricultural progress of ft country like Iudia. Now that we have passed what may bo 
called the spasmodic period of Indian history, now that wars are passed, and political 
ombnrrassmcnts nud mutinies are no longer heard of, there is no question that the great 
object of the Government of India should lie the systematic development of the material 
resources of India. (Hear, hear.) We have in conjunction with that undoubtedly a 
great moral duty to perform, namely, to educate the people; but I leave that ont of 
the question for the present. When we look, aa men of business and as financial 
administrators of Iudia are bound to look, to tbs paying capabilities of India, there 
can be no question whatever that it is to the complete development of the illimitable 
resources of that great country that we ore to look lor the future, welfare and elovution 
of India, because, ns has been truly said, trade does not benefit merely tho trader • it 
is in the woke of trade and commerce that the greatness and exaltation of nations lias 
over followed. We havo now, we may say, exhausted our political or administrative 
ofl'orts, such os they have been. Poor enough they have been—but they have had 
this effect, that they have brought England aud India into communication, how 
intimato it is not cec&mry for me to ray; I need only refer to a party which took 
place tire other day, in which high principalities and powers communicated with each 
other in tho course of five minutes. Wc havo before us a great country, out of which 
wo havo squeezed a great deal, and out of which wo can squeeze nothing more, unless 
wo ourselves assist that operation by tho application of our science and civilization and 
progress. But in attempting to apply those beuofita and improvements, which are 
tire product of Western civilization, to India, wo are immediately mot by difficulties, 
and wo have to encounter great differences of opinion. At this moment I know 
niauy men of great experience in India, and great practical ability, who will tell you 
that the ryot is u better farmer than the highest farmer in England, and that to intro¬ 
duce the appliances of Western civilization into India is simply to destroy and to 
injure instead of to benefit. Who con tell us where irrigation is required? Who can 
tell us w&»Jj4uop or shallow ploughing is the right thing ? Who can tell us how to 
watch the variations of the seasons V Who can tell us what system of farming can be 
meat beneficially applied to the land in various parts of India? It is only by tho' 
establishment of a goueral organization under the patronage and support of the Govern- 
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roent, embracing the assistance of the moat competent men of tlio day, both natives 
and English, that these questions can be solved. That upon the solution of these 
questions depends the future of Indio, I thiDk no mon con possibly doubt. Wo are in 
financial embarrassment, opium is failing us, public works are riding rough-shod over 
our heads, and yet the future of India depends upon more railways, more canals, and 
more roods. How arc tlioee to be supplied, and where ore the finances to meet them ? 
It is only by the development of every inch of the soil of India that money can bo 
found for the purpose. If that is the case, I know of no subject so important, so 
intimately connected with the immediate benefit of India, os this particular suggestion 
now thrown out by Mr. Fitzwilliam, and no one object to which a Society like the 
East India Association can so beneficially devote themselves as to moot in every 
possible way this particular proposition, to bring it before the authorities, to discuss 
it, to show its advnntogcs, to invite opinions on it, and, if possible, to accomplish that 
which when it ia accomplished will be the beginning of a bright and glorious future to 
the greaticountry which God haa committed to ua. 

Mr. Svusqeu PftiCB.—It is the old story to-day, as it ia whenever we discuss Indian 
subjects, wheuever we discuss the great wants that exist in connection with India, 
with regard to the development not only of public works, but of great industries like 
this ootton industry—the old story, that the Government is at fault, that it is not 
giving that assistance which we think is needed. It is now nearly twelve months 
since I was present at a meeting in this room when we had a discussion on this very 
subject, and amongst the speakers were one or two gentlemen who, I may say, were 
peculiarly qualified to give practical information upon the subject. I remember Sir 
Thomas Bazley bringing with him, under a glass cover, a sample of cotton which ho 
had grown in Manchester. Some people were very much astonished when they heard 
that cotton could be grown in Manchester, and he was almost tormented for the rest 
of the evening, after he had concluded his speech, by gentlemen who were anxious to 
know how cotton could bo cultivated in Manchester. The conclusion which Sir 
Thomas Bazley drew from tho practicability of growing cotton in Manchester was that 
it was not, after all, so much a matter of the increase of the acreage of cotton culti¬ 
vation in India, for that was the question in dispute. There were gentlemen present 
from India who stated, from their own practical experience of the country, that cotton 
cultivation could not be greatly extended. I believe the Cotton Supply Association 
of Manchester scarcely goes so far as to say that—their secretary, whom they sent to 
India, has returned, and no doubt he has given them very intelligent ideas as to the 
extent to which wo may increase the cultivation of cotton in India—but on this occa¬ 
sion Sir Thomas Bazley said he would bo quito content if tho quality of the cotton 
was improved; and, from his Manchester sample and from statistics of cotton cultiva¬ 
tion in other parts of tho world, he maintained tbot the staple could bo materially 
improved in Indio, and that if it did not rival Sea Island cotton, tho finest cotton of 
the Western world, at any rate it might be brought up to such a standard that it 
would quite place Manchester and all our manufacturing interests in this country at 
their ease, and give them no more anxiety even if the Northern and the Southern 
States were to go to war again next year. I think, with regard to the supply of cotton 
from America, it is a question entirely of labour; and, if the supply is now increasing, 
it shows that with their indomitable energy and perseverance, the planters have over¬ 
come, or nro proceeding to overcome, the labour difficulty which arose after tho 
abolition of slave labour. It was stated, not many months ago, that there would bo 
no more cotton from the Southern States of America unless they got Asiatics to grow 
it; and very elaborate plans were set on foot for the purpose of importing Chinamen 
by way of San Francisco into tho cotton fields of the Southern States: but it has only, 
I believe, been tried to a very email extent- Chinamen, when once you get them iu 
tho right groove, are very gregarious, and no doubt you would get a great deal of work 
out or them; but they are hard to get in motion, and so far the experiment lias 
certainly not been attended with success. I think the practical point which this 
valuable paper of Mr. Fitzwilliam seems to elicit is that which Sir. Tayler has ju3t 
now referred to. If we can attain to tho proper point iu the improvement of the 
Indian staple, we have it upon the highest testimony that wc need have no fear as 
regards the supply of cotton for our loams. Sir Bartle Frcro mentionej^t^ enormous 
development in tho supply of cotton in the Punjaub, 100,000 holes being exported from 
a country which a few yours before had been returned in Mr. Cossols’ map os a blank. 
I do not know whether we are to assume these 100,000 bales were produced under the 
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pressure of war prices; if s>, we cannot safely roly upon that instance as an indication 
of production upon an extended area under ordinary circumstances. But if you 
improve the cultivation you will extend the production, and how can we improve the 
cultivation better than by having a Department of Agriculture, or some organization 
for the purpose of systematically allowing the natives how they can improve the cotton. 
I think not more than a year ago we had to be content with two Cotton Cbmmi*ionors 
aud four gardeners. I believe one or two more gardeners have gone out lately; but it 
is ridiculous to go to work in this sort of cheese-paring fashion, seeing, as is agreed on 
all sides, that such enormous results are depending upon our operations. The Govern¬ 
ment, at no great coat, might send out fifty or even a hundred gardeners and treble or 
quadruple the number of Cotton Commissioners. I gathered from Mr. Cassels that he 
thought Mr. Fitzwilliam’s paper did not do sufficient justico to the growth of Egyptian 
cotton; but I think, in tho figures given by Mr. Carnac, in which he brings forward 
Egyptian cotton very prominently, he says he has not token the number of bales of 
Egyptian cotton of the large size, but that he has in his calculations taken tho aggre¬ 
gate amount and divided it into bales of the Indian size. 

Mr. A. Casshs.— I may mention that I have seen a great deal of Indian cotton 
grown from exutio seed; but the finest cotton I have egou grown in India was grown 
from Egyptian seed. 

Mr. William Maitlaxd.—I can do very little more than re-echo what has been 
said by the gentlemen who have gone before mo. I think the establishment of an 
Agricultural Department would be a very great benefit indeed to tho country. As 
has been very truly said, though wo should like to see farmers in India trying experi¬ 
ments, we can hardly expect them to do so. Though their circumstano.ee have much 
improved from wbat they were, yet they are not in a position to undertake the oost and 
risk of experiments for the benefit of others, though they would be at tho same timo 
benefiting themselves. But what I should like to urge upon this Association would 
be to press upou the Government to toko this measure, and to take it promptly: “ he 
who gives quickly, gives twice.” It is hardly necessary for me to confirm what Mr. 
Casasis lias said as to the general feeling ana belief in England now, particularly in 
Liverpool and Manchester, on tho subject of tho American crop. There is very little 
doubt that in spite of the immense distress that was experienced in the Southern 
States of America in consequence of the war, with that wonderful energy which wo 
know is possessed by our American cousins, they have to a great extent retrieved, and 
are daily retrieving their losses. We eveu near that some of the Southern States aro 
beginning to talk of such things as paying: iuterest upon their bonds. Wc know that 
a very large export of railway iron is going on to America to ro-establish their com¬ 
munications. In fact, it is, I am told, very generally believed, and I believe correctly, 
that the American crop, which was last year largely increased, is next year likely to 
be increased still more. I have not much fear of there being a small demand for 
Indiau cotton, in spite of the large American crop, when I look at the great increase 
in the demand for cotton, uot only in Eugland, but in various parts of Europo, more 
particularly since the Sura Canal has been opened. Wc know that a number of 
vessois are now leaving Bombay with cotton for Trieste and other places in the 
Mediterranean. We know tli&t tho Amcricun wur gave an immense opening to India, 
which has been availed of to a considerable extent, though uot to anything like the 
extent it might have been. But when we compare the position of India with the posi¬ 
tion of Amurica, what do we ace ? Wo see in America a most energetic and indoraitublo 
race. We see any amount of capital. We soa rivers, and railways, and first-rate means 
of communication. They are nearer to us than India is, though India is much nearer 
to us since tho opening of tho Suez Canal than it was. in short, they have many 
advantages in their favour. I remember when I first went to India the trifling export 
of cotton which there used to be from India, and we kuow bow much that hoe increased, 
and how much more it may be increased. But if tho Government we to help in the 
establishment of a Department of Agriculture, the sooner they do it the better. 

Mr. Rowland Hamilton. —I have very little indeed to hay in addition to what 
has already fallen from speakers who have gone before me. In regard to the supply 
of cotton, 1 must say I am rather inclined to agree with Mr. Camels in thinking 
that Indi& j 4 U -.havo to undergo a severe competition with the United States. The 
skill and indomitable perseverance of oar American cousins will result in producing 
a large crop of cotton, and though we may not expect to 3cc tho old prices of twenty 
years ago, still wc shall have to contend on much more rigorous terms than wo have 
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for the last six or seven years with the States. But, seeing what we have to look 
forward to, it behoves us to set our house in order, and to prepare ourselves for the 
competition which it was one great object of railways to render possible. We should 
endeavour to improve and cheapen our means of production by every means in our 
power. There is no doubt that the help of the Government is more required in a 
country like India than it is in a country like our own; and I cannot but think that 
the misapplication of the commonest truths of political economy, the misuse of such 
terms as ‘‘Supply and Demand," and “interfering with private enterprise,” ond 
“ competition,” have done a great deal of mischief, in causing a total misassociotion 
of ideas 03 regards industry in India. The help that the Government can give is as 
much in the nature of favouring the organization of private companies as any direct 
aid in providing funds. There seems to be a mistaken idea that the great principle 


lot mo refer to a single practical case, the reclamation of the Soonderbunds, a district 
which I have known for a long time. I was there in 185 ( 5 , fourteen or fifteen years 
ago, and my impression was this—no doubt there was an immense quantity of land 
there that could bo moat profitably cultivated, bat I felt that my individual 10,0001. 
or 20,000/., if I had had the money to take away from business and devote to the 
reclamation of that land, would have been a mere drop in the ocean, and would have 
been altogether lost and sunk in ao immense u field. What we wanted was not 
merely a largo but a well-organized company, and I think the Government should 
not 1 » so timid as it has been in encouraging undertakings of this kind. It Phould 
have provided, among other things, means for securing uie health of the labourers 
employed, which is ouo of the great difficulties to be dealt with. We have only to go 
from the Soonderbunds to Bormoh to sec what precautions ate takcu there. The 
houses there are built on high piles. Any medical man will tell you the height above 
the ground at which the influence of the malaria is not felt. If certain qualified 
persons had the power to make by-laws to regulate the sanitaiy condition of the 
labourers, and if the men were only permitted to sleep in healthy places, and were 
required to obey certain sanitary laws, the great difficulty of replanning ft tract of 
laud like the Soonderbunds would bo reduced very much, and the great objection 
attaching to the carrying out of suoli works, viz. the risk to human life, would be very 
materially lessened. With regard to model farms, the mistake seems to have been 
that the Government have taken up such mattci ‘3 in a dilettante way simply, but if 
the Government enters upon the establishment of model farms in a thorough-going 
spirit, they cannot but have a great effort in developing production in India. The 
whole result of the experiments carriod on in such farms would be open to every 
cultivator, and everyone who desired to enter into similar undertakings. If a man 
has a successful undertaking, or makes a successful experiment as a private individual, 
he naturally, and fairly fcnougli, looks to working tho thing for bis own profit rather 
than sharing it with the whole world. The object of a Government larm, on tho 
other hand, carried on at the publio expense and for the public benefit, would be to 
disseminate really practical information as much as possible, and reduce the coat of 
production for the general advantage of trade and consumer. There is one subject in 
connection with the trade in cotton which is very much misunderstood in England, 
and that is, the desire of the people in India for a contract law. It has been very often 
said that we desire to invent a new crime—that we want to make the non : execution 
of a civil contract a subject of criminal legislation. I do not believe anything of the 
kind was over thought of by any influential man in India at all. Wh&t is required 
is just exactly what we see every day in England, where if a man who receives money 


is simply that the ordinary principles of the common law, as administered by every 
Government in the world, should be brought to bear on tho question of cotton. The 
objection has often bcon mode. Where U the necessity for these measures in the case of 
cotton in particular? The answer seems to mo very plain, simply because cotton is a 
large interest, in which a large body of persons ore concerned, and because, as a matter 


because, as a matter 
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have more tight to letters than any people in any other part of the world, but bocanso 
the aggregate of tho interests in the place is so large tliat they have a claim upon the 
Government to Eire them a post-office. The only thing required in the way of pre¬ 
venting frauds would bo simply the careful administration of suitable police regula¬ 
tions, not to make now crimes, but to enforce tho commonest principles of tho common 

Mr . Dauabuai Naorojt. —In considering this question, it seems to me that we 
must fairly look the difficulty iu tho fiioo, that America expects to export a very large 
crop of cotton. Mr. Caasols has anticipated me iu some figures which I intended 
to montion. In the last report, which I have from Mr. Wright, hopes are entertained 
that tho Americans will produce a crop of at least five millions per annum, iu the 
course of five years. The report says, “We fully bcliovo in the successful working 
of those men" (that is, the Chinamen), “and that it will not be long before further 
importations will give us tho needful help to raise 5,000,000 bales per annum, which 
we confidently look for in five years or less.” Whether these expectations will be 
realized or not, wc must he prepared for the realization of them, and all the encourag¬ 
ing circumstances that aro pointed out very properly by Mr. Fitzwilliam and by others 
will go for nothing if we arc not prepared to meet that competition, and if we do 
not adopt the necessary means to compete on simple trade terms. With regard to a 
Deportment of Agriculture, the great object which tliat department would serve would 
be to answer such questions as Mr. Tavler put. Where ought we to havo large irriga¬ 
tion works, w> that those ports of India capable of producing good and cheap cotton 
might be turned to account? ‘ Such a department would be for the purpose of inquiry. 
If the Government has confidence in the necessity of such works, and in tho ultimate 
result of such works, they must not, as Mr. Hamilton says, go to work in the dilettanto 
way in which they have beon working, hut they must at once set on foot a proper 
establishment, whose functions it would be to say to the Government—Here are 
oertain spots where irrigation will do, ar.d where it will return large crops, and where 
cotton can be grown advantageously. If this is taken in hand in a proper and bold 
spirit, the Government having confidence in the work and in the benefits to result 
from it, there is no reason whatever why India, with the great advantago it now has 
in having tho Suez Caual opened, should not be able to compote, to a very great 
extent, with America. The great requirement is correct information, and for tho 
disseminating of that correct information we must have a proper establishment. That 
having been done, let Government or let private enterprise come in and import into 
India more capital, and more science and European enterprise, and to develop the 
resources of the country, which cannot ho fully developed without a full application 
of the capital and knowledge of tho present century. 

Mr. Emwnu am. —I am very glad that the paper whioh I have read has dono 
exactly what I hoped for, and what was one of my chief objects in writing it. It 
has elicited the opinions of men several of whom have hml equal experience with 
myaalf in all these questions connected with cotton cultivation; and it is from that 
expression of opinion that I Lope to infiuonco tho Government, and others, to take 
tho best measures for producing an extension of cotton cultivation in India. As 
regards my estimate of the probable future supply of cotton from America, I may 
stale that I havo, in a great measure, depended on tho statistical returns furnished 
me by gentlemen whom I thought well competent to give information uj>on the sub¬ 
ject, and I think more to be depended upon than the estimates of New York brokers, 
or even those occasionally put forwaid in I-ivcrpool. Dcpunding, therefore, upon 
the estimates which I have adopted, and upon lettoib whioh I occasionally receive 
from friends resident in America, I still hold very much to my opinion that it will 
bo a long time before the large production in America that has been anticipated is 
realized, and, as I have before stated, simply because slave labour is no longer avail¬ 
able, and white labour is attracted to other States, where it can bo turned to greater 

r fit I think it very probable tliat if a sufficient number of Chinese could be settled 
that country, they would bo suitable for tho work. Some veara ago I myself 
suggested to the Government of India tho introduction of Chinese'labourers into India 
for the cultivation of tea and cotton. But all will depend on the class introduced. 
They sh ould be agriculturists, and not, na has been tho caso in the West Indies and 
Australia«KS:?rmen and other daises who know little, if anything, of agriculture, or 
even ordinary farming. Some were introduced into Bombay; but, from the class of 
people introduced, the experiment did not, I believe, succeed. However, speaking 
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personally, and in tho interest of many of my Mends in that oountrv, I 6hall bo very 
glad to find such an increased cultivation in America as is anticipated, though I 
very much doubt if it can ha accomplished in the time anticipated by Mr. Oassels 
and other gentlemen. Beyond this, as I have hofore stated, I believe that if the pro¬ 
duction of America is increased during the next few years, that the consumption in 
that country for manufacturing purposes will also be increased. But oven admitting 
an increased production iu America, I do not bolieve that it will at all obstruct tho 

C wth of that staple, or in anyway prevent India from compctiug successfully in 
supply of the European markets. All will, however, depend upon tho course 
adopted by the Government in the promotion of cotton cultivation. 

On the motion of the Chairman u voto of thanks was passed to Mr. Fitz william 
for his paper. 

On the motion of Mr. Cnssels a vote of thanks was passed to Sir Bartlo Frero and 
to Mr. Prichard for taking tho chair. 

A vote of tluinlcs was also passed to tho Society of Arts for allowing the Asso¬ 
ciation the use of the room. 


MEETING, WEDNESDAY, JULY 13, 1870. . 

SIR CHARLES DILKE, Baht., M.P., in thr Chaiu. 

Major Evans Bell read tho following Paper:— 

Is India a Conquered Country * and If so, What then ? 

No term of political science has been involved in so much ambiguity, and has led 
to so much confusion of ideas, as that of "conquest.” Popular works are full of tho 
error; our standard treatises on jurisprudence and history, from Montesquieu to 
Hallam, abound in its correction. Even the Revolution of 1G8H has been stigmatized 
as tho Dutch conquest of England. But nowhere has this term been ho misapplied 
and perverted as iu tho history and politics of India. 

It our Indian administrators, and our writers and speakers on Indian politics at 
home—oven those who have taken part in the proceedings of this Association—were 
to be asked by whnt title or tenure they conceive the British Government to hold its 
immediate possessions in India, and by what law its Imperial supremacy ought to be 
regulated, I fear that some of thorn would still appeal, in language worthy of the 
middle oges, to the law of might—to tire right of couquest. 

“The law of force itself,” says John Stuart Mill in his latest work, “has always 
seemed the most natural or all grounds for tho exercise of authority. Conquering 
racos hold it to be Nature’s own dictate that the conquered should obey tho con¬ 
querors, or, as they euphoniously paraphrase it, that the feebler and more unwarliko 
races should submit to the braver aud manlier/’ 

I need scarcely say that these vague and vainglorious notions meet with no coun¬ 
tenance or support from Mr. Mill. They were novar derived from international law, 
even in its most primitive stage, and would he utterly rejected by the leading 
authorities of the present century. No doubt the first ideas of law, when the earliest 
human community was formed from the association of several families, or the growth 
of a family into a tribe, were based on the superior force and prowess of tire person 
who by these qualities hail won tho position of prince or chieftain. One great jurist, 
Mr. H. S. Maine, explains in the commencement of his * Ancient I-aw ’ that in the 
infancy of tho race there was no legislation, and consequently no law, as wo now un¬ 
derstand the term. Tho king was the judge, not tho author of law. The king’B 
decrees are “single or mere commands,” not “laws,”—simply adjudications on 
insulated states of fact, and do not necessarily follow each other in any orderly 
sequence. 

The rule offeree, the idea that might is right, connected with a certain faith that 
Providence will always strengthen tire just man’s arm, pervaded alrthe precincts 
of law during many ages of the historical era, lingering in some old form or formula 
long after it had been eliminated both in principle and practice. Some of those now 
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present may Lave been living, though few may bo ablo to remember, when tho wager 
of battle, abolished by Act of Parliament in 1819, was still by the law of England 
the last appeal of a man accused of murder. The element of pure force apart from 
deliberation and conviction,—tho notion of might being right,—has disappeared 
entirely from the domaiu of municipal law. It has disappeared more and more, though 
not entirely, from the home and foreign politics of all European nations, and lias been 
constantly"more and more disavowed, since the dawn of the Protestant Reformation, 
as tho sister sciences of international law and moral philosophy have been cultivated 
and perfected. Wo no longer, for example, attempt to enforce uniformity of opinion, 
or to its expression, however extreme, m matters of religion or government. Tho 
independence and equal standing of small and weak States in their intercourse with 
the most powerful is unreservedly acknowledged. If the rights of the weak aro some¬ 
times infringed by tho strong; if the wager of battle is still maintained as the last 
appeal of nations, the ti lima raiio return, it is only because our jurists and diplomatists, 
though subtantiallv agreed as to their code of law, have not yet devised a tribunal or 
a system of procedure; above all, have not yet provided for that irresistible combina¬ 
tion of power by which the decrees of such a tribunal could bo enforced. In India, 
where the problem may, 1 trust be solved as an example and a lesson to the West, wo 
have tho superior force of the Empire duly orgaumd under a paramount head, duly 
respected by the minor States and the general community, but we havo neither a 
constituted t ribunal nor a recognized law. ' . . 

The Indian Foreign Office, and tho political agents in immediate subordination 
to that department, aro not guided and controlled by any oode founded upon inter¬ 
national law, or based upon auy intelligible principles. The political practice of the 
Imperial Government of India—using the word “political’’ in tho Anglo-Indiau 
sense—is in that primitive stage described by Mr. Maine in tho passage from his 
‘ Ancient Law.’ which I have already quoted. Its docroes aro “ single or mere com¬ 
mands,’’ not laws, nor presupposing the existence of law— 1 ' simply adjudications on 
insulated states of fact,” “ not necessarily following each other in any orderly sequence.” 
Instead of political ethics we havo political casuistry. 

It is easy to account fox a phenomenon which would otherwise appear very extra¬ 
ordinary, when we consider that the able and honourable men who, as Viceroys, as 
Members of Council, and as Foreign Secretaries, conducted the relations of the para¬ 
mount power with the allied and protected States of the Indian Empire down to the 
year 1S54, were, without any exoeption of which I am aware, mere amateurs in 
the law of nations. They were amateurs in overy sonse of the word; thoy had not 
been trained iu that or any other department of jurisprudence, and they were not 
instructed to guide themselves by any judicial principles; go that if they did refer, 
as they sometimes do, to the maxims of international law, or employ somo of its 
phraseology, they did so because they liked it for that occasion, not because they felt 
themselves bound by it on all occasions, not because it governed their judgment, bnt 
because it seemed to'fortify their foregone conclusions. 

Until the year 1854, when tho Government of Iudia Act of 1S5S came into opera¬ 
tion, the Legal Member of the Supreme Council look part in legislation only, and had 
no voice or vole in executive proceedings or foreign allairs. In the very first political 
Cass of any consequence—tho proposed annexation of Oudh—that came before the 
Supreme Council as constituted under the Act of 1858, tho judicial tone of the Legal 
Member, now for the find time admitted to take part in these deliberations, offers a 
remarkable contrast to the arbitrary and peremptory style of his colleagues. Their 
recommendations were based on an extreme solicitude for the people of Oudh, and on 
the assumption—very erroneous, as wo now know, and as tboy might have known 
then—that the disorderly condition of an nnreformed native State was “hopeless” 
and " incorrigible.” These words recur very frequently throughout the consultative 
minutes, and are illustrated by a reference to the Nizam’s dominions, which the 
Governor-General, declares to have been “ for many years past in a state of internal 
disorder and miaiule second only to those which prevail wltiiiu tho territories of the 
King of Oudh." Since that portentous declaration of hopelessness was recorded, 
great progress has loon made in the reform of tlio Hyderabad State, under the 
enlightenr^yspices of tho Nawab Sular Jung, with no interference by the British 
Resident beyond friendly advice, and with no agency but such as could be entirely 
under the minister’s own control. But the assumptions and considerations just 
mentioned weighed very little with the Legal Member of Council. His judicially- 
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trained understanding led him at once to the principle and iast ground of our inter¬ 
vention, which he found in the Treaty of 1801, aud he called attention to one point, 
previously quite neglected in the discussion, that if our Government complained of 
the maladministration of Oudh as a breach of treaty, we could easily enforce the 
Treaty without destroying the native 3t<itc. 

“In considering this question," said Mr. (now Sir Barnes) Peacock, “I think wo 
should consider, not what would be the best for the people of Oudh, or for the British 
Government, but what will afford reasonable security tbit the object and intentions of the 
framers of the Treaty of 1801 will be carried out for the futureS’ 

“Now it certainly," ho continues, “was never the intention of the framers of the 
Treaty of 1801 that the people of Oudh should cease to be the subjects of the Rulers.of that 
Province, anti become subjects of the British Crown: it was their intention to guarantee 
to the Nawab Vizier and hia heirs, the possession of the teiritories which remained to 
him, together with the exercise of his authority within those dominions: at the same 
time it was intended to secure to the people a government which would be conducive 
to their prosperity and would afford protection to their lives and property."* 

Mr. Peacock thought that “ if the King would consent to vest tiro whole civil 
aud military administration of his kingdom in the Start India Company,” “ a sufficient 
guarantee for future good government would lie obtained without the necessity of 
compelling him to abdicate, and to vest the whole of his territories in the British 
Government.” Ho could not recommend that Oudh should he “declared British 
territory,” or that “ any port of the revenues of Oudh ” should ho appropriated to “ the 
general expenses of the Government of India.” He would not advise that any of 
the former treaties with Oudh should be repudiated, for a very sufficient reason. 
“ As our title to the provinces ceded by the Treaty of 1801 depends upon that Treaty, 
I would rather uphold it than declare it to ho annulled.”t The question of “ title” 
is one that is very much evaded and slighted under the amateur law of our Indian 
“ acts of State.” The rule of force—the notiou of might being right—having pre¬ 
vailed without a cheek in the dealings of our Government with the native States of 
India before the year 1854, has since that time been but slightly modified in practice 
by the occasional influence of the Legal Member of Council. There seems to be very 
conclusive evidence in the despatches and proceedings of the Calcutta Government 
that have come to light during the last sixteen years that the influence of the Legal 
Member of Couucil has only been occasional, tliut he does not usually take any part 
in the current and ordinary business of the Foreign Department. In spite of Sir 
Barnes Peacock's vnlunblo hint in the Oudh case, the Viceregal Government'appeurs 
to have gone on considering what would be the best course for all parties, ourselves 
included, instead of confining its inquiry to what course would be in strict accordance 
with actual rights and engagements. Nothing can cure this radically vicious though 
well-intentioned practice, and dispel the false traditions arising from its long con¬ 
tinuance, but the introduction and establishment of law. let the Government, 
consulting, as it always has done in analogous cases, the best qualified persons and 
the representatives of the parties most deeply iutorestod, construct its own code, 
embodying, if it pleases, such modifications of tho accepted law of nations as it may 
consider to be demanded by the peculiar ties between the British Government and 
the minor States of India. I myself believe that all that is wanted is a tribunal of 
appeal such as was proposed in the able paper by our friend Mr. Prichard read 
before this Association on the 2Sth of last January, and recommended in the recorded 
opinions of Sir Bartle Frere and Colonel SykeSj and that no special modifications of 
ordinary international law would be required lor tho guidance of a propurly consti¬ 
tuted court. 

Whatever may havo been the military events which preceded and induced the 
several compacts by which each one or any one of tho native States is bound to the 
British Government, no jurist, no one moderately versed in international law and in 
the proper application of its terms, would say that the supremacy of the paramount 
power depended on the right of conquest. He would say that it depended partly on 
express compact or treaty, partly on traditions and preocdcuta of our own and former 
Governments, but chiefly on the obvious political facta aud necessities of India, and 
the tacit consent of its princes and people. Very few of the existing native State* can 
be said to have been conquered by the British Government. The gjj*i*#iftjority of 


* 'Oudh rape's.’ 1950. p. 230. 


f ‘Oudh Paper*,' 1S56, p. 232-3. 
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them have not only never been conquered by the British Government, but have never 
been at war with it. The largest and most important of them all, the State of the 
Nizam of Hyderabad, has not only never been conquered, but has repeatedly shared 
in conquests gained by the united arms of the two Governments. Most certainly, 
therefore, if we are conquerors, we are not the only conquerors exercising the functions 
of sovereignty on the continent of India. The ancestors of many reigning princes— 
the Nizam, Scindia, and Holkar, for oxample—acquired their dominions, lu whole or 
in pait, by conquest, and some of them, as just remarked, assisted and participated in 
onr conquests. 

Throughout the consultations and discussions on the Mysore question, which hap- 

K erminated in the late Rajah’s infant kinsman and adopted son being recognized 
heir, and the native State being thus saved from extinction, the Calcutta Govern¬ 
ment, bent upon the annexation of Mysore, repeatedly descanted on the origin and 
character of the relations between the Imperial power and the protected State in terms 
such as it is scarcely possible to believe can ever have come under the revision or have 
received the sanction of the Legal Member of Council, or of any competent jurist. The 
Govcrumont of India, both in their replies to the Rajah’s remonstrances and in their 
despatches to the Home Government, speak of these relations as haying originated in 
“the right of conquest," whereas the right of conquest simply signifies the mode 
whereby the Mysore territories wore acquired by the East India Company and its ally 
the Nizam from their vanquished enemy Tippoo Sultan. Those territories having 
been ceded by the allies in the Partition Treaty of 1799 to the Rajah of Mysore, the 
relations between the British Government and the Rajah henceforth depended solely 
on the compact between them, called the Subsidiary Treaty. No right of conquest 
remained alter the oeeuon. 

Two great errors pervade all the arguments brought forward in the Calcutta 
Foreign Office to prejudice the Rajah’s claim, and to shake the stability of the Mysore 
State. First, the acquisition of territory from Tippoo Sultan is declared to have been 
purely a British conquest, although Lord Wellesley, in all the contemporary despatches 
and documents, fully acknowledges the share taken by the Nizam, describes the con¬ 
quest ns having been effected by their “ united arms,” and the cession as made by the 
two allied Governments; and declares that “the Rajah of Mysore will bo restored to 
the throne and maintained on it, under the protection of the Company and tbo Nizam." 
And the provisions of the Partition Treaty, still in full force, ore in exact aojordunce 
with Lord Wellesley’s declared intentions. 

Tho eeooud orror is that of treating the right of conquest as if it were a permanent, 
perpetual, and ever-enduring right, held in reserve by the British Government, instead 
of its simply denoting tho actual means of acquisition, a right which may be said to 
expire when it has once been effectually exercised, and whicn ought to be heard of no 
more when once a cession has taken place and a title has been established. Thus, in 
one memorablo letter in reply to the Mysore Rajah’s claims, the Rajah was told that 
in ceding his territories to him, Lord Wellesley had never “ waived the right of conquest,” 
but, on the contrary, had “ maintained the right of conquest," and ''kept it alive;” tho 
writer of the despatch endeavouring to explain aud vindicate the administrative 
sequestration of Mysore by this unwarrantable doctrine of an eternal right of conquest 
always, na it were, lianging over the heads of native princes, instead of justifying it, 
which, with reference to its excessively long continuance, of which the Rajah com¬ 
plained, might have been difficult by tho letter and spirit of tho existing compact 
between the paramount power and the tributary State. 

The Dative States ot India, for tho meet part, bavo not been conquered by tho 
British Government, and oven in rases where a State has been conquered, aud'owes 
its continued existence to tho forbearance, generosity, or prudence of tho conqueror, 
the relations between the paramount power and the petty principality ought to bo 
rnled and guided, not by arbitrary notions drawn from an imaginary right of conquest, 
surviving and superseding a treaty, but by the terms of the treaty itself, impartially 
and judicially interpreted. But if it is erroneous to say that the native States of 
Mia have b«n conquered, may we not say that the vast immediate possessions of tho 
British Government have been conquered, and are held by the right of conquest? 
Certainly not; to make any such wholesale aud sweeping assertion would bo equally 
erroneous. only legitimate meaning of tho term “ conquest ” is that of the acqui¬ 
sition of territorial dominion by open force; and it is a matter of historical fact that, 
for tho most part, tho British possessions were not so acquired, but by various political 
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transactions and compacts with friendly and allied princes and chieftains. To some of 
these military support and defence was given in consideration of an annual subsidy, 
afterwards commuted into a territorial cession. Some provinces were granted to the 
East India Company by the Mogul Emperor, on condition of tribute being paid, a pro¬ 
cess of acquisition which cannot be termed “ conquest,” and which cannot have been 
converted into conquest by subsequently withholding tho stipulated payment. And 
here it may not be out of place to mention tliat whilo the Nizam of Hyderabad, 
although for some years he paid us a subsidy for military service, has never been our 
tributary, the British Government, for fifty-five years from the date of the Treaty of 
1768, paid that sovereign a tribute of seven lakhs of rupees per annum for the Northern 
Circare of tho Madras Presidency. In 1823, when the Nizam’s Government was very 
hard pressed for funds to scttlo its complicated dealings with tho house of Palmer and 
Co., the annual tribute was bought up and extinguished by the East India Company, 
for the ready money payment of 1,16,66,666 Rs., and the Hyderabad State thus extri¬ 
cated from its pecuniary difficulties. 

Most certainly the gradual process by which the East India Company acquired 
the virtual sovereignty of Bengal cannot be culled “ conquest.” Lot us take tho most 
recent official description of the first steps in that process, os given in * AitcliUon’s 
Treaties.' 

“ A confederacy was formed among Suraj-ood-Dowla’s chief officers to depose him. 
The English joined this confederacy, and concluded a treaty with Jaffier Ali Khan. 

“ At the battle of Plassy, which wus fought on the 23rd of Juno, 1757, tho power 
of Suraj-ccd-Dowla was completely broken, and Jaflicr Ali Khan was installed by 
Clive as Subadar of Bengal.” 

The subsequent steps in tho process—the grant of the Dewar.ee by the Emperor, 
the removal and restoration of Meer Jaffier, ana tho treaties by which each Nawab in 
succession was induced to relieve himself of some portion of Iris power and of his income 
—do not amount to a conquest. It is manifest from tho contcmpororv records tint the 
British authorities could at no tiino between 1757 and 1800 have obtained the sove¬ 
reignty of Bengal by ary exertion or display of open force tliat was possible for them. 
Even for their military operations they required a great amount of native support and 
cu-operation. For administrative and fiscal purposes native support and co-operation 
were still more requisite. The Nnwab Nizam may have been, as has boon often said, 
our creature, a mere political instrument, but still ho was an indispensable political 
instrument. Without the Nnwab on our side, ns a visible symbol of order and legality, 
as a link between the East India Company and the Emperor, there would have been 
imminent danger of a coalition of princes and a rising of the people against our 
undisguised encroachments p.nd our mysterious designs. 

The British title to Bengal, Bell or, and Orissa is not derived from conquest, but 
from treaties confirmed, no doubt, but only confirmed by the submission and obe¬ 
dience of the inhabitants, and anyone who tampers with the conditions of those treaties, 
under any pretext whatever, attacks the British title, and deserves the name neither 
of a statesman nor of a jurist. 

The British Government has never conquered the Carnatic, forming the greater 
part of the Madras Presidency. The Nawab of tho Carnatic was never a creature of 
ours. Before the year 1801, tho East India Company had no voice whatever in the 
elevation or succession of any Nawab. Tho obligations of that prince, and of the East 
India Company during the French war, lasting with intermissions from 1745 to 1782, 
which wus entirely our quarrel, and not Iris, were, to say tho least, reciprocal, and 
tolerably equal. Tho Governor of Madras, in 1780, placed on official record the 
omphutic declaration, that to tho Nawob's friendship and “ influence we are indebted 
for a great part of our prosperity, for our success against the French in the last war, 
and for tho docisive stroke made against them so early in the present war, to which, 
as affairs have Bince turned out, we owe, perhaps, our present existence iu tlic East." 

Tho services rendered by tho Nawab Wallnjah were gratefully noticed by the Court 
of Directors in a letter to His Highness, dated the 1st of June, 1764, in which tlio 
following words occur:—“We are at a loss how to express onr acknowledgments 
otherwise thau by tho strongest assurance of onr firm intention to prove to you at 
once tho sincerity of our post and tho warmth of our present friendship, by supporting 
you in the moBt effectual manner in your government, and by eudc%frr*"»ug as much 
ns in us lies to perpetuate the succession thereof in the direct line of your family." A 
direct lineal descendant in the male line of this Nawab,—the son of ono reigning 
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Nawab, the brother of a second, tho paternal uncle of a third,—lias claimed the suc¬ 
cession in vain since the death of his nephew in 1855. 

It is equally illogical and immoral to endeavour to strengthen our false position 
in the Carnatic by falling foul of our own work, and ridiculing the political trans¬ 
actions from which wo havo derived so much profit, to allege that tho Nawab was a 
mere pageant and puppet, and that all real power and authority were exercised by 
the Ease India Company. Certainly this has been the case, by compact with the 
Nawab since 1801, but it was not so before the treaty of that year. As tho conse¬ 
quent of our complete success, partly due to his aid aud influence, the Nawab had 
indeed gradually sunk to a secondary position in power as compared with the East 
India Company. But his position as Prince of the Carnatic and ns an ally of tho 
British Government was unimpaired and unaltered. The double government and 
doubtful rcsponsibil.ty for the good administration of tho Carnatic, which had been 
the gradual growth n: the intimate relations between tho Nawab aud tho Company, 
had led to considerable inconvenieuoe, and were at last, after coercive measures, which 
appear to me to have been by no means justifiable or creditable to Lord Wellesley, 
terminated in favour of the stronger party by the extorted Treaty of 1801. But 
although under this latest engagement the Nawab, on certaiu conditions, resigned all 
executive authority in his dominions, no relinquishment or transfer of sovereignty 
took place in'lSOl. Tho sovereignty of the Nawab who concluded that treaty, aud of 
each one of his successors, was always asserted by themselves, and was repeatedly 
aud continuously acknowledged and proclaimed in plain terms by the other con¬ 
tracting party, the British Government, down to the death of the late Nawab in 
October, 1855. 

The Nawab of the Carnatic was one of the few Indian princes who received a 
royal salute of twenty-one guns. He was the only Indian prince who was admitted 
to the honour of direct autograph correspondence with tho British King or Queen. 
He was the only Iudian prince whoso rights were guaranteed by a treaty between 
European sovereigns. 

Iu the Treaty of Paris in 1763 the Nawab Wallnjah was declared by the French 
and English Governments to be “the legitimate Nawab of the Carnatic;” aud this 
recognition was hailed by the Court of Directors as “a confirmation of our title to the 
territories we hold under grants, and os leaving the French no colour to interpose 
hereafter in favour of any other pro tender to tho sovereignty of tho Carnatic.” • 

Tho only titles we have over had to such territories as we have possessed, and to 
such powers of government as wo have exercised within the Carnatic from 1763 down 
to 1856, are derived from the Nawab's sunnnds granting certain jaghires to the East 
India Company, and from the Treaties of 1787,1792, and 1801, the two formor treaties 
being renewed and confirmed in that Iasi mentioned. We havo never couquered an 
acre of it Not an acre of tho Carnatic has over passed to the British Government in 
sovereignty by conquest, by cession, by escheat or lapso, by Imperial act and procla¬ 
mation, or by any process known to international law. It need scarcely be added that 
the sovereignty has never been acquired by popular vote and acclamation, or by any 
process known in modem bistory, or definable according to modern revolutionary 
doctrine. 

We have never conquered the Carnatic; and although the Treaty of 1801 waa 
undoubtedly imposed upon the Wallajah family against their will, the-contemporary 
records prove clearly enough that the British Government was not at that time pre¬ 
pared for such a difficult, doubtful, and costly undertaking as the conquest of tire 
Carnatic. It was not considered prudent or politic to attempt the seizure of those 
teiritories by open force, if their absolute management could be obtained by means of 
a treaty. 

But, it may bo said, the British Government after all was in full possession of the 
Carnatic during tho life of the late Nawab, and has merely continued in full posses¬ 
ion. No real ohange lias taken place since the late Nawab’s death. A very great 
change has taken place. We havo repudiated the obligations by which we held tho 
Carnatic. We had nothing to show for it but tho Treaty of 180*1. We cannot show 
that treaty now. The Treaty of 1801, renewing aud confirming all friendly and 
favourable provisions of former treaties with the Nawabs, “their lioirs and succes¬ 
sors,” confosww^'ipon the East India Company “ the sole and exclusive administration 
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of the civil and military government ” of the Carnatic, and reserved for the Nawab 
a certain revenue, with the dignity and privileges of royalty. So long aa these 
conditions were observed, and they were observed until the 8th of October, 1855, tho 
treaty was our title-deed; the Nawab was the representative of legality, the witness 
of our right and our good faith. Now we have trampled our title-deed in the dust, 
and struck down our living witness. Henceforward our footing in the Carnatic, until 
rectified by some new convention—as I still hope and trust may be done—ia utterly 
undcSnablc by the law of nations. We occupy a perfectly lawless position. The 
man who reduced the British Government to that position can have been neither a 
statesman nor u jurist. It is difficult to believe that any person acquainted with tho 
first principles of law, or accustomed to judicial deliberation, ever gave his approval 
to that act of State, or expressed bis concurrence with the extraordinary nrguineuts 
brought forward in its justification. And it is worthy of remark that in October, 1855, 
whoa tho late Nawab of the Caruatic died. Lord Dnlhousie. the Governor-General, 
was at tho Ncilglicrry Hills, within the limits of the Madras Presidency. Ho lost no 
time in signifying to the Governor of Madras, Lord Harris, his views as to the ex¬ 
tinction of the Nawabship, and subsequently took liis scat os President of tho Madras 
Council Board, recorded a minute on tho subject, and wrote a despatch to accompany 
tho proceedings of tho Madras Government home, in which he trusted "tho deter¬ 
mination of the Honourable Court would be formed and their orders issued on the 
papers now submitted.”* Thus tho question was virtually settled at Madras, before 
the Supremo Council at Calcutta could consider it at all. Nothing that appears in 
tho Blue Books gives the slightest indication of approval, or of an opinion by the Legal 
Member, Mr. (now Sir Barnes) Peacock. We have no means of knowing what, bis 
views were, but I think we may assume that ho would uot have decided that wo had 
acquired tho Carnatic by conquest. 

Certain portions of British territory were undoubtedly acquired by conquest. A 
great part of the Presidencies of Madras and Bombay, for instance, were fairly 
conquored from Tippo Sultan, and from the last of tire Peishwas. But, as we have 
already remarked, in some of these wars native princes were our allies, and shored in 
the partition of the conquered territories, and many minor chieftains gave their best 
help on our aido. In every war wo have over carried on in India our armies have 
contained a largo number of nntivo troops. Tho series of gradual political changes 
cousequent on the decline of tho Mogul Empire, which opened the door for us, was 
to ro great an extent a native movement, onr military operations, though almost 
uniformly successful, depended so much on native services, and were preceded and 
followed by so many coalitions and compacts with native princes and chieftains, that 
it is impossible, with any regard to historical truth or legal precision, either to 
attribute the British conquest of India to any particular triumph, or to employ that 
plirase as a description of the general results of many campaigns, and of power slowly 
consolidated. But if the phrase could be accurately employod, what then? Tho 
only legitimate meaning of tho torm “ conquest ” is that of the acquisition of terri¬ 
torial dominion by open force. Conquest, especially when confirmed by treaty of 
peace and cession, constitutes the best possible title to the possession of territory. 
The best confirmation of conquest in all cases is the tacit consent and submission of 
the people. In the words of Sir Travers Twins“ Title by conquest resolves itself 
judicially into title by cession, and it is not the superior power of the conqueror 
which gives right to lus conquest, but it is the consent of the conquered which ulti¬ 
mately sanctions the conqueror’s right of possession.” f 

Tims tho effect of conquest is in its essence transitory and investitive. It simply 
denotes the mode of acquisition and records the original title of tho existing Govern¬ 
ment. The fact of tho former Government having been conquered should confdr no 
special faculty of domination, no licence or privilege upon the new masters; it should 
inflict no degradation or disability upon the new subjects, from whose willing and 
intelligent obedience tho best confirmation of the conquest must be drawn. No 
difference of race, language, or religion in the inhabitants of the newly-acquired 
provinces can justly place them in a position inferior to that of the inhabitants of the 
older and more central territories. 

Let us take, as an example and illustration of what I have been saying, the case 
of Canada. Canada was conquered from the French in 1759; andrtjf^fconqucet was 
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confirmed by cession in tho Treaty of Paris in 1768, the some treaty in which tho 
Nawab Wallajah was recognized by both contracting parties, as ‘‘the legitimate 
Nawab of the Carnatic." The inhabitants of Canada at the time of the conquest 
were all French. Since that timo there has been a great immigration into Canada 
from the British Isles, and the Anglo-Saxon element now preponderates in the pro¬ 
portion of about fire to one. But the people of French origin have increased and 
multiplied wonderfully in Lower Canada, which contains at the present day a French 
population or* nearly 800,000, entirely distinct in blood, language, and manners from 
the English-speaking minority in that province. 

Tho British title to Canada since 1759 rests upon the right of conquest, con¬ 
firmed by the Treaty of Peaoa in 1763. But how arrogant, how absurd, how ini¬ 
quitous it would have boen, to have based any political measures or doctrines, at 
home or in the colony, at any timo during the last century, on the fact that Canada 
was a conquered couutrv, aud the French inhabitants a conquered people 1 Any such 
distinction would have been equally unwarrantable in the case of the French in tho 
Mauritius, the Dutch at the Cape of Good Hope, or the Spaniards in the Island of 
Trinidad, where there has been no English emigration. All these ore conquered 
countries. The right of conquest merely asserts that there is a good title, and records 
tho original mode of its acquisition. When a country has once been acquired by 
conquest or cession, its inhabitants become British subjects, endowed bv adoption 
with all those privileges which are ours by birthright, and, as citizens of the Empire, 
equally concerned in imperial politics, and equally entitled to take part in them. As 
each country or province is acauircd, those who have the oonduot of affairs are bound 
to provide for it the best ar.u, I will add, the freest Government that is possible 
unoer all the circumstances of the time, and with due regard to the capabilities and 
social advancement of the people. For I by no means intend to assert that the British 
possessions in India are entitled to oxpect immediately that same system of free and 


es of the law of nature 


l the highest principli 
authorities, shall bo applied without reser- 


form of Government; but I demand that the 
and nations, os expounded by our best 
vntion to tho government of the British possessions in India, And I insist, more 
especially, upon two points, which should he carefully bomo in mind and scrupulously 
observed. 

Tho first of these is, that modern political reieuco, from tho time of Montesquieu's 
immortal ‘Spirit of Laws,’ down to Austin’s ‘Jurisprudence,' and Twin’s ‘Law of 
Nations,* knows nothing of a dominant race, whether domination be claimed on tho 
ground of conquest, or on the ground of some alleged superiority, inherent or acquired, 
of intellect, morals, or creod. In deciding on admission to all branches of the public 
servico, and to a direct share in the government, there must be no discrimination of 
blood or lineage: the personal qualifications of individuals must alone ho considered. 
And among the qualifications to bo inquired into and taken into consideration 
religion must not bo included. 

The second point is, that India must be governed and administered solely with 
a view to her own advantage, not of course as an isolated country, not without regard 
to Imperial interests, but with no over-ruling regard to tho special interests of Great 
Britain, or any clot® of the British people. Let India have such an army as is neces¬ 
sary for the preservation of external and internal peace, and let India pay for it. But 
that army ought never to be kept up at an excessive strength or on an expensive plan, 
nor ought homo charges connected with the army, such as Lave never been imposed 
upon any colony or dependency, to be imposed upon India for tho bonofit of thu 
British exchequer. Let no Protectionist doctrines be employed in the fiscal system 
of India; let its taxation bo allocated and apportioned in the most approved manner. 
But in giving the preference to one tax over another, in deciding to avoid an export 
duty, or to reduce an import duty, tho rulers of India should have, to sny the least, 
no more tenderness for the interests of Manchester and Leeds, than for those of 
Umritaur and Dacca. If India requires railroads, and con afford them, lot them bo 
constructed; but it cannot be right that India should pay for unprofitable railways 
because LaMufewe wants cotton. 

Let the highest ability bo secured for tbo public service of India, and let there be 
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no stint in its remuneration, either in salaries or pensions. To whatever extent it may 
appear necessary, either for administrative efficiency or for upholding Imperial supre¬ 
macy, to employ a certain proportion of English gentlemen in all departments, and 
even to reserve exclusively for them certain high appointments, let it be done without 
hesitation. But let ns be very sure that we have none but legitimate motives of ad¬ 
ministrative efficiency and political stability for our home patronage and our reserved 
offices. Let us not bo told that the great places must be allotted to British officials 
because they belong to tho dominant race, and that natives must not be admittod to 
any share in the government of their own country because they are a conquered people. 
Let ns not hear that tho middle classes of Great Britain and Ireland expect and 
are entitled to have a provision made aunually for some of their sons by lucrative 
employment in India, and that therefore tire higher branches of tlie administration 
in every department, whether open to competition or not, must be chiefly recruited in 
England. 

I know very well that the false principles on which I havo animadverted will novor 
be avowed by any British statesman or high official engaged in the Government of 
India, or by our legislators in either House of Parliament; but it would be useless for 
anyone to tell ua who are assembled here this evening Hint such false principles are 
not sometimes avowed in more or less influential quarters, that they do not animate a 
portion of the Anglo-Indian press, that they do not occasionally, in some degree, decide 
or qualify political action and legislation, and that they are not practically onforced, 
to some extent, in the administration of India, 

Against these false principles, and the falso history, and bad law from which they 
spring, I liopo to induce you to protest this evening. 

India is not a conquered country. It should be a source of national prido to tho 
British Government and tho British nation, ns it has been a great source of political 
advantage to them, and one important cause of their success, that they did not win 
their immediato possessions or their Imperial supremacy in India ns foreign invaders 
and conquerora, but that, being peacefully established in the country, ana compelled 
by aggression or disorder in a period of revolutionary transition to take an active part 
in its affairs, they pressed forward and won tho foremost place, certainly not without a 
wonderful display of military skill and prowess, bat as certainly with the assent and 
assistance of a great portion of tho Indian people. But, let ua assume for the moment, 
what I think has been shown to be totally inadmissible, tluit tho gradual reconstitu- 
tiou of a paramount power, after the decay aud downfall of the Mogul Empire, can bo 
called the British conquest of India, what then? Where territorial dominion has been 
acquired by conquest, no disabilities or degradation can be justly imposed on tho 
inaigenous races, no privileges or pre-eminence claimed by tliaeo who call thcrowdves 
conquerors, no profits or tribute in any form demanded for the central or metropolitan 
state. These principles, if I am not mistaken, are in harmony with tho modern law 
of nations ana the code of moral philosophy by winch wo, in common with all tho 
Western world, profess to slinpo our national courso. No one here, I trust, will main¬ 
tain, not only that the old satirical charge is true, but tluit it represents what must bo 
and ought to bo, that in moving eastwards we really do leave our principles behind us, 
aud that onr ethics vary according to the latitude and longitude. 

The British Government of India can never dispense with the assent and assistance 
of a great portion of the Indian people. Unites it can always retain the more educated, 
enlightened, and reflective classes of the population in willing and intelligent submis¬ 
sion to ita sway, and in cordial co-oporation with its plans and projects, its mission of 
reform and civilization will be chocked and counteracted. No Government now-a-days 
can maintain itself merely by military prowess, nor, I will add, merely by good ad¬ 
ministration. “ What citizen of a free country,” asks the greatest political and social 
philoHiMopher of the day, John Stuart Mill, “would listen to any offers of good and 
skilful administration iu return for the abdication of freedom ?" India, it may bo 
said, is not a free country, and is not fit fur freedom; certainly not in the sense of 
being fit for representative institutions. But. India is under a government of law, not 
under an arbitrary despotism. Indio, under British rulo and guidance, is possessor! of 
tho most important constituents of freedom—a free proas, and tho right of public 
meeting and political combination. Wo must not quarrel with India if she profits by 
the education wo arc giving lior, and learns to use with effect the po**r?Sl instruments 
wc are placing in her hands. Wo must not meet her growing desire of more freedom 
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and more self-government by the contemptuous assertion of the rights of conquest. 
That assertion is not true, ana if it were txuB would be irrelevant ana unmeaning. 

Mr. Tayler.—I have only time to follow out one part of the subject dealt with in 
tho present pnper, and that is the treatment of those whose lands or territories havo 
oome into onr possession, not by conquest, fraud, or cession, but by treaty. There are 
a great many parts of India which we hold entirely on the faith of treaties; and look¬ 
ing, as we now do, upon the natives of India as our equuls in intelligence, and as 
striving to equal us in honourable feeling, I do think that it is of most vital import¬ 
ance, if we wish still to hold our empire upon the basis of the affection and goodwill 
of the people, that in every instance whore we are bound by treaties, those treaties 
should De inviolably preserved. And this brings us to a question with whicli the Asso¬ 
ciation ha3 lately been practically dealing; aud as allusion has been made to the able 
and exhaustive paper read by Mr. Prichard some time ago, I will occupy the short 
number of minutes allowed me by saying a few words upon that subject. Mr. Prichard's - 
paper took up the great question of the necessity, in all cases where the pecuniary in¬ 
terests, or oven die political interests of tho Government and its great feudatories came 
into collision, of these questions being tried, heard, and decided by an independent 
tribunal,—hearing,trying, deciding in public, counsel being heard on both sides; and 
so dealing with the adjudication of Buch questions as to inspire confidence in tho 
honesty, good faith, and honour of the British Government. This I believe to be a 
great practical question; and I am not without hope that ere long it will form a sub¬ 
ject of discussion in both Houses of Parliament. But it may be said that suoli a mode 
of dealing with questions between tho Government and the native chiefs is injurious, 
or may be injurious, to what is called the prestige of the British Government. Now 
the word ‘‘prestige” is one of those unhappy words which have boen bandied about 
from one part of the world to another, which everyone mentions with a certain amount 
of shame and discomfort, and of which it is very difficult to know the exact meaning ; 
but that any prestige, either of a government or an individual, con be in any way 
prejudiced by open and honest dealing, I for one cannot bring myself to believe. 
Now, if we look back at the history of India, so ably illustrated by Major Evans 
Bell, if wc look buck to the earlier times of British ascendancy,-when there were all 
sorts of political embarrassments, when there were wars, disaffection, breach of treaty, 
every conceivablo state of political confusion,—we can cusily understand how tho 
Government, struggling as it wns to ascendancy, thought it necessary to retain in its 
own hands the settlement and adjudication of almost every conceivable question that 
could arise between itself and its feudatories. But, now that all that is post, now 
that the horizon is clear, now that the great struggle for native ascendancy has failed 
and passed away, we believe for ever; now that we have no ware or rumours of wars, 
but have settled down in what we may confidently call ft peaceful administration, ana 
our supremacy is uudoubted,—what conceivable reason can now exist why the Go¬ 
vernment, in violation of every principle of justice and public morality, should retain 
to itself the power, which Major Evn:is Beil so ably adverted to, of deciding in its 
own interests great questions between itself and native chiefs? It ia impossible to 
give an answer to that question ? No English gentleman can say that the very idea 
of such a thing ia not entirely opposed to the first principles of conscientiousness and 
morality. It la opposed to the customs of this country, to the foundation of all judi¬ 
cial procedure, and has no ono conceivable excuse except the old parrot cry of the 
prestige of the Government. That e>mc of Major Evans Bell's conclusions are some¬ 
what extremo I believe; they are of such a nature that, if they were followed out 
thoroughly, I believe the result would be simply that we should have to take our fare¬ 
well of India altogether. However we may nave obtained it, I believe it is our duty 
to hold the country now till we feel that Providence sees fit to withdraw it from our 
hands. I do not agree that cession is not conquest. I believe nobody ever ceded six¬ 
pence of his property unless he thought it valueless, or that if he did not cede it, it 
would be conquered and taken from him. Therefore the difference between cession 
and oonquest j$ a distinction without a difference. But with a treaty tho caso is dif¬ 
ferent The treaty, for instance, between Mcer Jafficr and tho East India Company 
was a treaty of iniquity, in which loth parties were equally wicked—tho one under¬ 
mining liis o^fh twister, and the other colluding with him in the siD. But still, when 
bad people make an iniquitous treaty, that treaty between them is as invioiablo as if 
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it were made betwoon two angela It is impossible to enter fully upon this subject, oa 
every one sentence of Major Kvans Bell’s paper would give room for n discussion for 
nn hour or two hours at least. However, 1 would wish that in every question brought 
before the Society we should endeavour to draw some practical lesson, and upon that 
lesson to found some practical action. It is some time since Mr. Prichard's able paper 
was read. Wo have taken no uction upon that paper, and yet it is a question rising 
up every day before ua. I believe I speak within the mark when I say there are nine 
or ten great cases at this moment under adjudication before the Secretary of State, in 
which the interests of the individual and the interests of the Government, in pecuniary 
matters, in matters of possession, and in matters of treaty, are at issue between them ; 
and I believe all those questions are, according to the usual custom, being decided, 
not as English gentlemen would wish them to bo decided, publicly and openly, but 
secretly, in a conclave of three or four gcntlemcu of the India Office—gentlemen of 
great experience, but of rather obstructive propensities—gentlemen who, individually 
and personally, would Iks incapable of the slightest deviation from honesty, but who, 
as a collective body, do not, I fear, hesitate to decide and to feel a little too much in 
favour of their own side of the question. 

Mr. PaxcnABD.—I think that ouc great service tlrnt Major Evans Bell has rendered 
to India, and, I may add, to our Association, is this, that iu his remarks lie has removed 
a great misconception which exists in the public mind as to the method in which our 
dominion in India was acquired. Whether India was acquired by treaty or by con¬ 
quest, or by cession extorted by violenco, winch to my mind is very much the same as 
conquest, matters but little. We are bound, however, to carry out our duty ns the 
paramount power in India in administering justice to tho people. I think that too 
much attention can hardly be drawn to the great necessity of our Indian legislators 
and political officers paying more attention than they do to the study of international 
law. I know that mistakes have frequently arisen, and frequently do arise, from an 
utter disregard of the well-established principles of international law which bavo been 
already laid down by our great writers. I might, perhaps, illustrate this by one 
instance. Wo all kuow that iu international law the class called bolligerents have 
certain rights, which rights ore not by international law admitted in the case of those 
who arer egarded os rebels. Now, when Oudh was annexed by Ix>rd D&lhousio, the 
grasp of the British Government upon that province had uot. been made secure before 
tho rebellion broke out- The people of Oudh, finding that they had an opportunity at 
hand, took up arms, and endeavoured to secure the freedom of their country. When 
the war was over, or nearly over, the famous despatch which goes uow by the name 
of Lord Stanley's Despatch (though it was sent out from the India Office in Loudon 

t ‘ ust at the change of Ministry, and, perhaps, the authorship of it can hardly be attri- 
uted to Lord Stanley, but it goes in history generally by tlie name of Lord Stanley’s 
Despatch]), clearly dealt with that point, oud it was laid -down there in plain and un¬ 
mistakable terms that the people of Oudh were to be regarded by the Iudiau Govern¬ 
ment and treated as belligerents, and not os rebels. Whether from absolute ignorance 
of the principles of international law or from inadvertence, the tenor of this despatch 
on this important point was entirely overlooked in India, and in the proceedings that 
followed, when the re-organization of Oudh took place after the war, those men, who 
were really in every souse of tho word ahsoluto belligerents and entitled to tho rights 
of belligereuls, were treated as if they had been rebels. Since that time to tho present 
I believe a great many efforts have been marie by the Government to remedy as 
far as possible the injustice that was committed owiug to that oversight or mistake. 
The India of the present day is not tho India of five years hence. We who have 
been in India the last twenty years or more, and have recently left it, cau easily mark 
the very great changes that have taken place, more especially since the suppression of 
tho rebellion in 1858 and 1859, and this change is progressing at u very rapid rato. 
India ten years henoe will be something totally unlike India of the present day; and 
as theso changes proceed, and as our network of railways spreads over the whole 
country, we are necessarily brought constantly into ever-increasing and closer contact 
with the native States; and the result of this is the spread of commercial relations, 
and, as a consequence, the constant occurrouoo of questions involving rights and dis¬ 
putes which have to be settled, and for the settlement of which there is at present 
positively no machinery existing. ** 

Dr. Moons.—There is one acquisition which lias not bccu mentioned here to-night 
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which I think it right to mention, namely, the acquisition of Dr. Hamilton—Calcutta 
and the twenty-four pergunnalis were given by Akbar, King of Delhi, for modio&l 
services rendered bv Dr. Hamilton; and in my writing and speaking, I have alluded 
to that aa perhaps the most honourable transaction that ever occurred between our 
Government and India. That was long prior to any treaty that Major Evans Boll has 
alluded to to-night. 

Mr. Nowhozjbe Fubdosjeh said that it seemed to him immaterial now whether 
tho whole or any part of India was a conquered country or not, or how it had l>een 
acquired. No doubt it bad been acquired partly by conquest, pertly by cession, partly 
by internal distensions amongst tho native chiefs, and partly by treaty; but, even if it 
were conoadod that India was a conquered country—which could not properly bo said 
of the whole of India, because a great part of it had not been acauirea by conquest— 
it did not follow that tho conquered nation should be ruled with an iron rod by the 
conquerors, a brave and enlightened nation like the British. (Hear, hear.) A great 
and highly civilized nation like the British would not deign to rule those over whom 
it had acquired dominion in the way in which tyrants and autocrats ruled the coun¬ 
tries conquered by them, but would desire to rule them with that justice and liberality 
which distinguished and characterized England in all its acts in this country. (Hear, 
heai 1 .) He trusted that the principles enunciated by Major Evans Bell in hiB paper 
as being those which should actuate the British nation in tho conduct, management, 
and government of tho British Empire of India, would have tire concurrence of the 
Association. They were principles of which the British nation ought to be proud, and 
to which it ought to adhere. On behalf of his countrymen he thanked Major Evans 
Bell for his able advocacy of the rights of the natives of India, and be trusted that tho 
English nation would produce many such advocates. With respect to one principle 
upon which, according to the view of Major Evans Boll, the government of the British- 
Indian Empire ought to bo conducted, vis. to give the natives a fair share in the 
administration of tbo country, ho trusted that upon that and similar questions the 
attention of tho Imperial Parliament and of the British people would bo aroused and 
awakened, and that the British Parliament and the British public would be iuducod 
to take a much greater interest in such questions than they had hitherto done. The 
British-Indian Empire had been deservedly called the brightest jewel in the Crowu of 
England, and it benovod the British nation not to omit any opportunity to see that tho 
affairs of that country were properly and justly administered. He deplored the fact 
which had been stated by a preceding speaker, that it was difficult to iuduco the press 
of England to take a lively interest in Indian matters; and he deplored also the fact 
that Parliament could not bo iuduced to take that lively interest which it ought to 
take in the affairs of the great country which Providence had committed to its care. 
Parliaraeut was the supreme governing authority over the British Empire, and Par¬ 
liament ought to take a much greater interest in India than it did take, the fact being 
that whenever anything relating to the interests of the 150,000,000 of people in the 
far East committed to the cave of the British [lower was mentioned in Parliament, or 
whenever the Indian budget was submitted to Parliament, there was barely a House 
of twenty or twenty-five members present to listeu to affairs of such vital importance. 
He sincerely trusted that the day was not distant when that indifference would bo a 
thing of the past—(hear, hear)—and when the British Parliament and tho British 
public would bo induced to toko a greater interest in Iudiau mutters. At the pre¬ 
sent moment, having to deal with a financial crisis, it was doubly necessary that 
the British public and tho British Parliament should take an interest in tho admi¬ 
nistration of tho affairs of India. It was high time that they should inquire into 
the causes of that financial crisis; that they should ascertain how it was that, notwith¬ 
standing the revenues of India have been increasing from year to year, large deficits 
had nrison, necessitating the imposition of new ana objectionable taxes, and the en¬ 
hancement of taxes that had been previously imposed. One point connected with the 
expenditure, which had been referred to by Major Evans Bell in his paper, wa9 the 
military expenditure. It had been characterized as “enormous” by the Undcr- 
Secretory ot State last year when the Indian budget was submitted to Parliament; 
it had been referred to by tho Secretary of Stnio as excessive, and admitting of reduc¬ 
tion to the oxtent of 1,500,0001. per annum. Tho Chairman also, iu the work he had 
recently publflhdSj had adverted to the fact that the Indian military expenditure was 
enormous, and that it had been needlessly kept up on a very high and extravagant 
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scale. lie (Mr. Nowrozjee Furdonjee) believed if that expenditure, and the expendi¬ 
ture in othor department, which had gone on increasing unchecked from year to year 
for a great many years, were checked and ourtailed, the present financial difficulty 
would bo overcome, and the necessity for increasing the taxation which presses so 
heavily on the people of India, and from which they were at present suffering, would 
be obviated. It those grievances were inquired into and remedied in time, he believed 
the allegiance of the native British subjects would be strengthened—(hear, hoar)—and 
he trusted that, through the praiseworthy exertions of the Association, the British 
Parliament and the British public would be induced to take that interest in Indian 
aflaire which it was necessary thoy should take considering the Imperial interests that 
were at stake. 

Mr. FnEroAND.—I came here as a visitor to-night, not intending to take any 

r t in this discussion, but as the Chairman bos kindly told mo that lam at liberty 
make a few remarks, I shall gladly avail myself of the permission, and I hope 
that I shall not trespass unduly on your indulgence. I came ns a learner and made 
a few notes on Major Evans Bell’s paper, which I should have taken away with mo 
as matters for study and reflection, had it not been that I feel almost constrained to 
speak in consequence of some observations which have fallen from the gentleman who 
lias just spoken with so muds force and eloquence, and who sits next me. The chief 
point on which I rise to speak is this. When I sat for a few years in the House of 
Commons, I did feel painfully and strongly the gross neglect of Indian subjects to 
which the last speaker has alluded, and which characterized the proceedings of that 
House. (Hear, hear.) I felt it. and it stung me to the quick. I said to gentlemen with 
whom you are acquainted, with whose names I will not trouble you, “ Gentlemen, I 
will take care to be always present when an Indian subject is under discussion to help 
you to make a House, and to form at all events a very humble portion of at least, so 
far as depends on me, an attentive audience on Indian subjects. I will not speak 
unless it should 60 happen that I have been able to study them, and I will never 
speak unless I feel I have something practical to propose." I have come here to-night 
hoping that I might make myself a little bettor acquainted with those subjects, and 
have listened with very great interest and attention to all that has been said by dif¬ 
ferent speakers. But there have been some terms made use of by one or two of the 
speakers which I wish that wo might discard from the discug&ion of Indian questions 
—the questiou, for instance, whether this or that Nawab is a creature of tho Govern¬ 
ment or not. I think that in the discussion of these questions it would be woll that 
such a term should in future not be used. Then again it was said, that India should 
bo ruled solely with reference to her own interests. I must venture to take some ex¬ 
ception to that phrase. I should wish that all Indian interests should ho duly con¬ 
sidered, but one thing I do wish even inoie, and it is this, that English and Indian 
interests should be considered as one and the same, so long as those two countries ore 
to be held, and God grant that they may long bo held, together. (Hear, hear.) Tho 
gentleman to whom we are so much indebted for his paper, and with whose name every 
friend of India is familiar, divided his subject into different heads, and I think the 
chief points to which lie referred were our position relatively to the conquered States, 
our position relative to the protected States, and relative also to tho principles of 
international law which may be applied to India, and whioh of course apply 
especially to our relations with the independent States of that oountry. I will not 
trespass on your kind indulgence witli more than two or three remarks upon the 
subject of our position relatively to the conquered States of India, I shall only 
venture to express one earnest hope, with reference to our dealings with thoso con¬ 
quered States, namely, that wc may think in future less of the rights which conquest 
may give, aud more of the duties which oonquest impedes on us. As regards the 
protected States of India, the question of rights comes less under our consideration; 
but in the case of thoso States, I hope that with a double earnestness aud under a 
sense of a double responsibility we shall think of those duties which our connection 
with those States, and our feelings and duties as members of a great Christian and 
civilized country, distinctly culls on us to fulfil. As regards the principles of inter¬ 
national law, which apply rather to our relations with tho independent States of 
India than to our relations either with conquered or protected States, all I can say, 
and I say it from the very bottom of my heart, is this, that I do h <^<6 w# shall never 
to apply those principles of international law, whioh form the safeguard of the 
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weak against the strong—that we shall never cease to remember that the weaker 
an independent Side is in Indio, the more scrupulous should we bo to give it the 
full measure of those rights which international law, when rightly interpreted, 
secures to tho weakest member of any community of States or countries. (Hear, hear.) 

As I said just now, I do not like talking of India and England as if wo were to have 
a merely Indian policy or a merely British policy. I think our great duty and object 
should be to have an Imperial policy, to make an Indian feel when he comes to live 
amongst us, tliat he is as much at home in England na he would 1)6 in India, and to 
moke an Englishman when he goes to India feel that he is as much at home in Indio 
ns he would be in England, aua that it is his duty to look upon those ho moots there 
os his brothers and as members of one great State, tlio glory and greatness of which 
we are all equally anxious and bound in duty to promote. Wo must have not only an 
Imperial policy, but wc ought to have, I admit, an Indian policy to a certain extent. 

It lias been said to-night that what we ought to do in India is to carry out our moral 
and our material obligations. Our Indian policy, which is a sort of local policy within 
the Imperial policy, seems to me to resolvo itself mainly into this, that we should do 
everything in our power to educate the people of India in all that relates to health of 
mind andEealth of body. We should endeavour to carry education, not prcselytism, 
not notions of sectarianism or priuciplee of that kind, but good sound rational educa¬ 
tion, apart from proselytizing notions, into the families of tao natives, and especially 
to spread it among the women of that country. Our first duty there is to educate the 
mothers of the rising generation, in which we hope tliat wc may find firmer and 
luster friends than we get even now. (Hear, bear.) I admit that we should also hnvo 
withiu the limits of our Imperial policy, not only an Indian but to ft certain oxtent a 
British policy. The first duty of that British policy, as it seems to me, is to oducato 
in a thorough knowledge of the physical resources, tho capabilities, the languages, the 
productions, and the wants of Indio, those whom we send out from this country to fill 
offices there. Many of three offices will, however, I hope bo filled by a fair proportion 
of tiie natives of India, irrespectively of rooo and creed. (Hear, hear.) I think that if 
those principles arc carried ont, and if tho attention of the Legislature is fixed as it 
ought to be fixed, whether by meetings of this kind, or by speeches as forcible as that 
which the gentleman on my left has favoured us with to-night, we shall arrive at a 
better position of a (lairs as regards our relations with India. I think that we shall 
cement tho ties of brotherhood between the people of both countries, and by so doing, 
consolidate, as members of a great Christian und civilized community ought to do, a ‘ 
proud and an extended empire. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. Hardkg remarked that those who had preceded him had hardly said a single 
word upon the question upon the card—a queation the wording of which was some¬ 
what unfortunate, for it was almost impossible to answer it either in the afflrmativo or 
in the negative. India itself was certainly not a oonquered country, because India 
was composed of a variety of States, some of which had been conquered, others of 
which had been obtained by cession. Ho quite agreed with an observation that fell 
from one of the preaiding speakers, Mr. Taylcr, that, whether we acquired India by 
cession or by conquest, at nil events in these days we were not entitled to insist upon 
the rights of conquerors, and to deny the people whose territories had been so acquired 
rights which we conceded to those whose territories we had acquired by treaty. He 
was well aware that, according to the maxims of international law, it was within the 
competency of conquerors to exercise certain rights over conquered countries which 
they were not permitted to exercise over countries acquired by treaty; but England 
could not claim to bo a “magnanimous” country, to use the word used bv Mr. Now- 
rozjoe Furdonjee, if she insisted upon denying to States which she had gained by 
conquest all the rights, to the fullest extent, which she accords to those which she 
gained by treaty. 

Mr. Briggs, with regard to what ho took ns a slur cast upon the Lancashire 
manufacturers in Major Evans Bell’s paper, said tliat whatever the Lancashire 
manufacturers took from India they paid for; and, in fact, Lancashire, in paying war 
prices for cotton, had, in ten years, paid India 100,000,0001. more than intrinsic value 
received. Moreover, I-anciudiiro wished them to retain tho cotton trade in their hands 
instead of having to go to America. With regard to the question whether India was 
a conquered*coitfitry or not, the country having come into our hands, whether by 
conquest, or by cession, or by other means, it was our duty to make the best of it, and to 
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govern it, not in the way we were doing, by a paternal Government, with constitutional 
machinery; not by the policy of the aword, but bv the policy of the ploughshare. 

Goi’aul ChdtokR Rot, in proposing n vote of thanks to Major Evans Bell for his 
paper, and for his advocacy of the lights of tho natives, said that he agreed with 
Major Evans Boll that tho term “ conquered,” in the proper signification of tho term, 
could not be applied to India. At the time of tho settlement of tho English in India 
the country was in a state of internal strife and dissension, and the people were 
oppressed by the native Governments, and were yearning after a change in the ruling 
power of the oountry. In that state of things it was the policy of the British Govern¬ 
ment to allv itself with some of the native States, and thereby to set the rest at defi¬ 
ance. Had it not boon for the assistance rendered by some of tho principal native 
States to the British, it was doubtful whether they could have gained the supremacy 
which they now held in India; it could not therefore properly be said that India 
had been conquered by the British nation. Taking that proposition for granted, tho 
next question was whether tho British nation had properly performed the duties 
devolving upon them on the different States of India coming into their possession, and 
whether they had given the natives those rights which a Government ought to give to 
tho people it governed. It could not bo denied that the natives had received a great 
many udvanlugea from British rule; but the natives could not derive all the benefits 
which they were entitled to expect so long as they were shut out from representation 
in t.ho Government of tho country. Though it was true that ut present throe of tho 
native princes were allowed to hold a place in tho Legislative Council of India, their 

E wer in that Council was merely nominal; those native princes were clioson by tho 
ivernment, and, at tho pleasure of the Government they might at any timo cease to 
be members of that Couucil. That being so, thoy generally adhered to tho side of tho 
Government instead of representing the feeling of the natives. In order to ensure tho 
advancement of India an Indian Parliament was necessary, to which members of the 
intelligent classes of the natives would bo sent, in which Parliament tho grievances 
under which tho country laboured could be 'discussed, and by means of which the 
proper remedies could be applied. 

Chairman.— Ladies and Gentlemen, in rising to take up the discussion before 
Major Evans Bell is called on to reply, I must say that I should like very much to seo 
the quostion which Gopaul Chundcr has just raised, viz. the question of a native Par¬ 
liament, takon up by tho Association on some future occasion. Tho question of tho 
exclusion of natives from tho service of tho State and from political power is one of 
far too much importance to be discussed in the few minutes that remain after ten 
o'clock; but I hope on some other occasion we may go into that question, and treat it 
with the attention it deserves. I will only say ono word on it now. In speaking of 
such a Parliament, Gopaul Chunder said that such a deliborative body should be chosen 
by or from the intelligent, and, I suppose ho would mean, particularly tho educated 
classes in India; but I take it that great difficulties would ariso in tho constitution of 
any such body. If you have a nominatod body constituted on a wider basis than any 
nominated body which we have at present, that nominatod body when constituted will 
still be open to all the objections that have been raised, bat if you have an electivo 
body for all India, or even for the largest Presidency—tho northern Presidency—you 
got into groat difficulties as regards the distribution of power, and if you attempt, as it 
is clear you must attempt in carrying out any such experiment at first, to throw tho 
power into the hands of tho educated class, then the tendency will be, as wo sec is the 
tendency at present, to throw the power too exclusively into tho hands of the Presidency 
towns, and therefore into the hands of thoeo peculiarly connected with the railroad 
interests and the commercial interests of the country, neglecting to a great extent tho 
interest which, abovo all others, wo have to look to, namely, that of tho agricultural 
classes. To pass from that important subject, which one is now able to do no more 
than touch upon, let me say one or two words with regard to what foil from Mr. 
Briggs. Time will prevent my going into hia statement that we had paid more for 
cotton than we had got value for—a statement which is opposed to my notion of 
political economy. I think Mr. Briggs somewhat misunderstood the point to which ho 
rase to reply. If I remember rightly. Major Evans Boll was speaking of tho way in 
which the interests of India, or the dominant portion of those interests, might bo 
sacrificed chiefly from ignorance hero, and he said, for instance, unp*rxlu^ivc railways 
might be made at the cost of the people of India, or indirectly at their cost, by means 
No. 3, Vol. IV. n 
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of guarantees, which might be made for Lancashire rather than for Indian interests. 
Mr. Briggs would, I think, be going too far if he assumed that Major Evans Bell laid 
down any general proposition that the interests of India had hitherto been persistently 
sacrificed to those of Lancashire. I thiuk what Major Evans Bell was contending for 
was, that wc had no adequate safeguard, no adequate security existing at this momont 
that that should not be done, rather than that it was done as a matter of fact. That 
leads me to the question of the attention paid to Indian affiiirs by the English press and 
tho English Parliament, and to what fell from Mr. Nowrozjeo Furdonjee upon that 
subject. With regard to the press, it is clear to everybody that the press not taking 
up Indian matters merely meauB that the public do not take any interest in them; 
because, if the public took any interest in such matters, the press would take them up, 
and that of course reacts also upon Parliament, because, if no great amount of interest 
is folt by the constituencies on any particular subject, naturally thero would be lees 
interest felt in that subject on the part of tho members reprobating those constituen¬ 
cies in the House of Commons. But, before too much is made of that point, and 
before too muob blame is laid on our backs for it, you must remember how very much 
overworked Parliament is, for wliat a short period of the year it sits, and the enormous 
amount of business that comes before it,—an amount of business far greater than that 
which comes before any other Parliament in the world; for a large amount of local 
business which is done in this country by Parliament, is done in other countries by 
local bodies, which unfortunately do not exist here. As a natural consequence of this 
stato of things, a certain amount of positive resistance is, as it wore, exerted against 
bringing up any questions which are not pressed on by a>me immediate ueoesaity, and 
this cireumstanco acte with special weight upon all Indian questions. I must also say 
this in our defence, wo can do very little good upon most Indian subjects. Mr. Glad¬ 
stone, in his speech the other day in answer to Sir Wilfred Lawson, laid down a 
doctrine which, if not contradicted, puts an end at once to all practical good that con 
be done by such an Association as this, because what ho told the House of Commons 
was. that the revenues of India wore something entirely beyond its scope. Without 
pledging myself to his exact words, tho doctrine ho laid down was, that it was all 
very well for us to talk of iutcrcstiug ourselves in the revenues of India, but as far as 
dealing with them was concerned, that was both morally ns well ns legally beyond 
our power. Tho first thing we have to do, is to have some clear understanding in 
tho House of Commons as to how for the revenues of India are beyond onr power. 
So far as I can mako out the bearing of the doctrine enunciated in that Bpeecb, the 
discussion on tho Indian budget in the House of Commons every year is a more 
sham—not a mere sham because a sufficient number of people do not take interest in 
the budget, but legally a sham, and which sham would be just as great a sliam if tbo 
budget were listened to by 400 instead of 40. I may also say this, I have only had a 
seat in the present Parliament, but I beliove it is generally admitted that there has 
l«oa a great improvement in tho attention paid to Indian questions in the House of 
Commons. I believo persons interested in such matters have counted tho number of 
members present upon all discussions upon Indian affairs, and they say that on the 
discussion of the Indian budget lost year there were nearly treble ns many members 
in tho House as had ever been present on the same occasion before, and I believe that 
that interest is increasing; but, at the same time, I am bound to say that so long as 
things remain in this unsatisfactory position with regard to tho power of Parliament 
in checking the disposal of tho Indian revenues, so long that interest will be poid 
ratkor, as it were, ns a matter of benevolence than as a matter of duty. To leave that 
portion of the subject, I will say a word or two with regard to the paper of Major 
Evons Bell. Mr. Taylor, and I think Mr. Prichard also, said that they thought tho 
former portion of Major Evans Bell’s paper had been somewhat theoretical, and that 
it was only in the latter portion of his paper that he descended, as it were, to practical 
resnits. But with regard to the speeches of Mr. Tayler and Mr. Prichard, and with 
regard to the paper itself, if I might venture on any kind of criticism in tho presence 
of such great authorities—and I only venture on it from an international point of view, 
and not from an Indian one—it seems to mo that in those two speeches, as well as in the 
paper of Major Evans Bell, too much attention was paid to a mere question of woids. 
After all, I cannot help thinking that tho rights of conquest have not, as lias been since 
said, any very great bearing upon this question. I think we ought to look at the 
thing as it stands now. I am speaking now of countries which we, by one titlo or 
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another, actually hold. I am not speaking of those which are still independent States. 
With rcepeot to those States which have come into our possession, whether by conquest 
or in any other way, we have to deal with the existing state of things as best we can; 
with regard to independent States, I am in the unfortunate position of not having read 
Mr. Prichard's paper, but as to the international tribunal which he proposed to con¬ 
stitute, I have read a great many tchemes for the constitution of international tribunals 
and for dealing with the relations between one country and another in Europe, or in 
tho world generally, not between England and protected countries in India, but of late 
wo have been replacing very rapidly all thoso schemes which were very popular in the 
last century and tho beginning of tho present one, by tho arbitration ot one nation in 
the case of disputes arising between any others. I think this must be a test to some 
extent of our relations with the still remaining independent powers in India. Are they 
sufficiently independent that we could refer our differences with them to tho arbitra¬ 
tion of third parties ? If not, I fear that any such international tribunal is likely to 
bo more or less a sham. I have not read Mr. Prichard’s paper, and therefore I speak 
very much in the dark, but I cannot conceive of any plan by which you could work 
such a tribunal, with a power at its back that would command sufficient respect, in a 
case where you could not apply this arbitration by means of a third power. I cannot 
think with Major Evans Bell (if that were his opinion, and I understand it to bo so 
from his paper) that it is a test of dependency in a State that ah© is said to be protected 
by a strougcr power, and that aho lias no external foreign relations. I cannot think 
that every power which is simply shut up in itself, which has no external relations, is 
necessarily dependent. If the independence of the independent native States is pre¬ 
served, ns it is likely to be, looking at the state of public opinion in England upon this 
point, wo must look forward to their growing less dependent rather than more depen¬ 
dent upon us. I think there would be every disposition here certainly to preserve 
those States iu a still higher degreo of independence; and though possibly there might 
bo no increase of diplomatic relations on their part with outsiuo countries, though they 
might not be allowed to keep up large armies, or any armies at all, still, as regards 
their internal government, as regards the collection of revenues, they might attain to 
a higher state of independence and self-government than before. 

Mr. TaYIjBB explained that Mr. Prichard had no idea that a third powor should be 
appalled to, but his idea was that, instead of a Committee of the Indian Council in 
secret conclave deciding questions arising between the Government and the native 
States, tho Government itself should appoint a tribunal, oven a Committee of tho 
Indian Office, or a Committee of the Privy Council, which should hold its sittings in 
public, and hear counsel on cither side, and receive evidence in public, and givo its 
decision in the light of public opinion. 

The Chairman, iu justification of tho view ho had taken of Mr. Prichard’s proposal, 
said that one of tho speakers hod founded his arguments in support of Mr. Prichard's 
proposal on tho fact that at present we wore interested parties and judges iu our own 
case—even with, publicity that would bo the case if we did not refer the questions to a 
third party. 

Mr. Tatlbr remarked that the publicity would be the check. 

Major Evans Bull.—A t this late hour I will not occupy more than a very few 
miuutcB. The necessity for saying much, in fact, lias not arisen during the meeting, 
for when wo do agree in this Association our unanimity is wonderful. I find, though 
I have risen to reply, there is liardly anything for me to reply to. Mr. Taylor, in tho 
few observations ho has just addressed to us, has, in fact, anticipated what I was going 
to say with regard to the proposed tribunal. The great thing that is wanted is pub¬ 
licity; that instead of these great matters of State being decided in a secret room, 
without the parties being heard, that they should bo openly discussed, and that judg¬ 
ment should be given with the sauction and supervision of public opinion. As to tho 
objection that Mr. Harding mode to such a tribunal, that he did not understand where 
tho power could bo found to enforce tho decrees of such a tribunal, I do not sco what that 
objection is founded upon, because tho Paramount Power in India now manifestly has 
power to enforoe its decrees, and those decrees could of course be equally well enforced 
hy that Powor if they were decided in a public tribunal. The justification for tho use 
of tho word “ International ” in such cases is simply this, that in any tribunal of that 
sort tho law of nations must ho the foundation ot the code and of *he precedents by 
which the cases would ho judged. 
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With reference to the remarks made by Mr. Briggs, Major Evans Bell said that all 
ho had intended to say abont Manchester was, that there had been Btrong representa¬ 
tions mode to the Secretory of State by the Cotton Supply Association, calling for an 
enormous expenditure of money in makin g railways, and be could not see that any 
arguments were adduced by them for the construction of railways, except that they 
were to be for the advantage of Manchester manufacturers; and he concluded by pro¬ 
posing a vote of thanks to tho Chairman. 

The motion, having been seconded by Mr. Kazi Siuhabudin, was carried unani¬ 
mously. 

The Chairman, in returning thanks, said that lie took a great interest in Indian 
affairs, and that be hoped to be of same service to the Association. 

The vote of thanks to Major Evans Bell for his paper, proposed by Gopaol 
Chcxdkb Bov, was recondcd by Mr. Bbiggs, and carried unanimously. 
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MEETING AT THE SOCIETY OF ARTS, WEDNESDAY, JUNE 15, 1870. 

W. S. FITZWILLIAM, Esq., in the Chair. 

Extracts from a paper read by Mr. T. Ii/rrocs P iuohard, F.R.A.S., P.S.S., 

On Indian Finance. 

The nature of the subject and tlie immense difficulty of successfully 
administering the finances of India will be apparent, if you consider that 
the Indian Chancollor of the Exchequer has not to deal with one largo 
territory, or even with two or three. To administer the finances of such 
an Empire is a task far more difficult than that which falls to the lot of a 
Chancellor of the Exchequer of the United Kingdom, yet in ten years, 
since 1859, India has had no less than five different financial members of 
Council, that is, one for every two years. In the case of three of the five, 
they were men wholly without any previous practical acquaintance with 
India at all. In the case of the other two a want of acquaintance with 
the country and with Oriental character and history cannot bo alleged as 
a ground of incapacity. The presont Financial Minister, unpopular 
though he is, is perhaps the ablest administrator the ranks of tho Indian 
Civil Service contain, and, if any one man selected from that distin¬ 
guished body of public law can bo expected to copo with such tremendous 
difficulties as are involved in a successful administration of the finances 
of India, that man is Sir Richard Temple. To blamo him for what in 
reality are tho results of the system, is unjust. Fottorcd and shackled, 
and forced to mako his Budget to order, he cannot be held answerable 
for the present state of affairs any more than Lord Canning could be held 
responsible for tho course of events which resulted in tho rebellion of 

1857. 

* * • * * 

India is in tho condition of an estate which, tip to ten or eleven years 
ago, was in the bands of a corporation who were pecuniarily interested in 
its successful management. The management was taken out of their 
hands and vested in trustees who, having little time to attond to it and 
less inclination, make tho management over to other trustees, professing 
to hold them responsible. The result is that there is no ono really 
responsible. Officials in India hold office for so short a time after reach¬ 
ing the posts where they take part in the government, that thore is no 
prospect of their official life lasting long enough for them t»scc*tho result 
of their policy. Under such a state of things there is an inherent ten- 
No. 4, Vol. IV. a 
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dency in human nature, that cannot bo resisted, to tide over present diffi¬ 
culties, regardless of futuro consequences. The Secretary of State is 
responsible to the House of Commons, and the House of Commons, when 
India is mentioned, retires to dinner or the smoking-room. Tho respon¬ 
sibility of the Supremo Government of India is thus so divided that it 
is impossible for anyone to say where it rests. The powers of the Local 
Government are so restricted that a legislative enactment, after passing 
the Council in India and being confirmed by tho Viceroy, is liable to bo 
vetoed in England. We have had one instance within the last five years 
where a Budget has been rejected by the Home Government and sent 
back to India to bo recast, and wo have recently been edified by the 
exhibition of a Finance Minister producing before Council in Calcutta a 
Budget made to order. The administration of India is in fact a sort of 
patchwork—a composite of different patterns and colours sewn together 
without any attempt at unity of design. Wo have legislative councils 
sitting in India composed of men selected for their local knowledge. Wo 
have the Iudian Law Commission sitting in London to frame codes of 
laws, composed of eminent lawyers with great Indian judicial experience. 
We have a council of India composed of officials who have distinguished 
themselves as statesmen, diplomatists, and soldiers, but most of whom 
knew India as it was twenty or thirty years ago, before the tido of recent 
progress—which has effected, and is daily effecting, such a transformation 
in the country—had begun to flow. Enactments passed by the legis¬ 
lative bodies in India are liable to bo vetoed hero. Codes of laws, drawn 
up with the greatest -care and after the most diligont research and study 
by tho Law Commissioners here, arc sent out to India and returned by 
tho Legislative Council of Calcutta because not adapted to the condition 
of the people. Tho Financo Minister has to arrange his Budgot so as to 
satisfy two masters—-the Local Government and the Home Government, 
Each lias tho power to vote bis measures and disapprove his Budget; but 
as the latter can lay its veto on any of his measures, even when sanc¬ 
tioned by tho Local Government, he prefers the courso whioh is likely to 
be attended with the least confusion in the end, and tabes his orders from 
this country. 

The result- of tho present system of administering the finances of India 
is a total misapplication of means to an end. The revenue is raised cer¬ 
tainly, but instead of being administered on any well-defined and well- 
established principles of political economy, wo have nothing but a yearly 
succession of temporary efforts to meet ordinary requirements by extra¬ 
ordinary fiscal measures. In tho midst of a period of profound peace, 
when India is in tho enjoyment of immunity from political disquietude, 
such as it has not been her lot to enjoy, certainly ever since tho British 
power obtained a footing in tho country, and such as we have no right 
to expect her to continuo to enjoy if we are to learn anything from past 
history—in the midst of such a period of tranquillity tho country is 
burdened with a war-tax, which presses unequally upon the people and 
produces the minimum of results with tho maximum of discontent. 

What the Government will have to meet now is a certain increase of 
the deficit to The extent of from two to five millions within the next few 
years, from the failure of tho opium revenue; that item of the revenue 
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has always been regarded as precarious. The profit from opium lias 
depended, hitherto, upon the superiority of the article procbffced in India, 
a superiority that was mainly, perhaps solely, due to the restriction on the 
growth and manufacture of opium in China; that restriction has now been 
practically withdrawn, and opium cultivation is now rapidly on tho in¬ 
crease throughout the length and breadth of the land. Our opium mono¬ 
poly is virtually at an end; when once tho Chinese can depend on their 
own produce (and we have no grounds whatever for tho conclusion, which 
many persons adopt, that the superiority in the Indian manufactured 
article will always secure a market), our Indian opium trade must cease. 
I havo stated from two to five millions in round numbers, as the esti¬ 
mated deficit which looms upon us in tho future. In 1868-69 the actual 
receipts under this head were close upon eight millions and a half; in 

1869- 70, according to tho regular estimate, they wore 7,958,000; for 

1870- 71 it is estimated at 6,922,000; every day’s intelligence, since tho 
Budget was published, shows that prices are continually falling. 

Tn addition to this, still looking to the future, wo find Sir W. Mans¬ 
field thus expressing his well-founded apprehension in his speech before 
the Calcutta Council in April last. Alluding to the income-tax, which, 
as you know, has just boon doubled, and about which I shall have a few 
words to say by-and-by, Sir W. Mansfield says :—“ It must, I tbink, be 
admitted, with regard to what was published under tho authority of 
Government last year, that, although it may be inappropriate to apply 
the word crisis to our difficulties of the autumn, it is certainly accurate 
to say that an extraordinary emergency had arisen. Unfortunately, as 
so clearly shown by Sir B. Temple, we aro still labouring under the 
difficulties which may thus be called extraordinary, the inference, being 
that the Government is justified in having recourse to what I for one 
must characterize as extraordinary.” Then he goes on to say:—“ There 
is one more point to which I would invito the attention of the Council, 
that being tho growth of non-effective establishments. I need not advort 
to the statement of General Honyngton and Colonel Broone, beyond 
uttering the remark that, while those distinguished authorities differ in 
detail, they arc agreed in presenting a picture of future liability which 
is positively alarming. In short, wo are threatened with the serious 
danger of all our economies in India in the combative force being 
eventually greatly more than sicaUoiccd up in the growth of the non- 
effective expenditure. Under such circumstances, a further greater 
danger might bo forced on by public outcry, involving perilous reduc¬ 
tions, to meet non-effcctive charges. The price India pays for tho amal¬ 
gamation of tho army is, as Colonel Broone shows, considerably upwards 
of half a million per annum, expended uselessly on officers who are with¬ 
out regiments, and without men to command, or any difficult duties to 
perform. An arrangement of military expenditure so costly, as Colonel 
Broone says, that history presents no parallel to it, and General 
Hanyngton, who adopts tho most favourable view, and recently dissuaded 
the Government from taking any steps to get rid of the continually- 
increasing burden by a present payment, shows that that hplf « million 
will go on increasing till it becomes a million and a half before it begins 
to fall. In the present period of profound and unprecedented political 

s 2 
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tranquillity the bow is strained to the farthest limit. Evon if, contrary 
to the experience of the past, India continues to enjoy her present 
immunity from political disturbance, yet we have financial difficulties 
looming in the future which there is no attempt whatever being made 
to meet. 

“ The force of my remarks will bo apparent to anyone who will take 
the trouble to read over the different Budget statements by the successive 
Finance Ministers. There is one for every year sinco 1860—61. There 
is the same tone throughout, and, when they are read collectively, the 
utter absence of any system or principle becomes very strongly marked. 
Each Minister in turn seems to be endeavouring to tide over some 
pressing emergency by temporary measures. All is makeshift and dreary 
repetition of extraordinary efforts to meet the exigencies of the year, a 
reduction here, a clipping there; an additional tax levied one year, repu¬ 
diated the next, and then re-imposed with modification. But, indeed, the 
absence of any sound system has already been admitted by the members 
of Lord Mayo’s Government in terms so plain that it is needless for me 
to take up time in proving it” 

In the discussion in Council which is recorded in the ‘ Gazette ’ of the 
28th April, Mr. Stracliey says“ For years past every year has regularly 
ended in a deficit, and the obvious reason lias been that, although the 
growth of tho revenues has been very great, the growth of expenditure 
has been still more rapid.” That, indeed, as Mr. Stracliey says, is suffi¬ 
ciently obvious. If there was a regular deficit every year, os well os a 
regular increase of revenuo, it is sufficiently clear that expenditure has 
outran revenue. “ At the beginning of every past year,” ho continues, 
“the Financial Department has laid before the financial member of 
Government an estimate of income and expenditure, which the actual 
experience of the year has proved to be totally untrustworthy; and the 
truth is, that for some timo past we have all, Government and the public 
alike, been living in a sort of fool’s paradise, accepting these imaginary 
figures as facts, and congratulating one another on the excellent state of 
the Exchequer.” 

Now, you must recollect that this exposition of Indian finance must 
not be looked upon as if it were a charge made against a Government • 
power from tho Opposition benches of the House of Commons. A state¬ 
ment of this kind coming from an official in Mr. Strachoy’s position is 
much the same as if a member of the present Ministry were to get up in 
the Houso of Commons and say, “ Ever sinco tho present Chancellor 
of the Exchequer came into office we have been living in a fool’s paradise, 
the Government and the country alike being deluded by budgets manu¬ 
factured with altogether imaginary figures.” I venture to think such a 
confession, as coming from a member of a Government in esse , is almost 
unique. 

Lord Mayo speaks oven yet more plainly. “It has been repeatedly 
stated,” he says, “ but a great truth can hardly be stated too often, that 
from the year 1866 to tho present time we havo been plunged in a 
chronic state^of defioit. We have spent an ordinary expenditure in those 
years of upwards of six and a half millions more than we ought to have 
done.” .... 

* • * * . 
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The comparison I have instituted, and which, indeod, has been already 
so often made, between the British Government in India and the ordinary 
landlord, holds good to a certain point, and there 6topB. Wo ought 
never to lose sight of the political conditions under which we hold 
India. A long period of repose is apt to engender confidence, but the 
element of political danger is'never wanting to our position there. We 
dare not relax our vigilance. It has so often been repeated as to become 
a truism that our only security for permanent tenure of India is in the 
loyalty and attachment of the people. Towards securing that, we have 
ds yet made no perceptible progress. Nor shall we do so till education 
has leavened the masses. Our best intentions are misunderstood, our 
best efforts misrepresented. We have enlisted the attachment and 
loyalty of no single class. In Upper India the landed aristocracy of the 
country has been utmost improved off the face of the earth by a rigid 
adherence to a line of policy in land tenures of which you know Lord 
Lawrence was so strong a supporter. Nor do the poorer classes like us. 
There never was before, perhaps, such wide-spread distress and discon¬ 
tent as there is now. It is easy to show, by tabula! 1 statements and an 
imposing array of figures, that the revenue has increased so many mil¬ 
lions, the exports and imports so many more, or that twenty-two millions 
were poured into the country in one year, owing to the demand for 
cotton. All this does not benefit the masses of the people; on the con¬ 
trary, it increases their burdens. A writer in the ‘ Friend of India ’ of 
tho 4th May thus describes the condition of the country, and, so far as 
my experience goes, the description is a truthful one. 

“ The unprecedented succession of year upon year of drought and 
famine, and the yearly increasing dearness of tho necessaries of life, rising 
at a much faster rate than wages have yet risen, is filling tho country 
with sadness und discontent, though as yet the low mutterings of the 
suffering poor appear not to have reached die ears of tho council chamber. 
What to them are railways und telegraphs, the great highways of com¬ 
merce, aud the diffusion of education ? to which our legislators proudly 
point as the work of their hands. They only contrast their present con¬ 
dition with the past, when grain was cheap and they had plenty to live 
upon, and when they used to enjoy their native sports and pastimes, all 
of which are fast dying out with the decay of the princes and nobles who 
supported them, and nothing to replace their loss.” 

But I daro not trust myself to speak further on this matter; I only 
allude to tho condition of tho people to show how unwise it is to strain tho 
bow to the utmost extent in a time of no political emergency, by laying 
on a heavy war-tax ; when, if it is true of any country in the world, it is 
true of India, we ought to keep this tax to fall back upon in cose of 
exceptional emergency and great and pressing need. 

I may, I suppose, take it for granted that most of thoso who hear me 
are aware that the great strain upon the Indian exchequer has been caused 
by a lavish expenditure on public works. 

The 1 Gazette of India’ of the 9th April contains a singularly lucid 
and comprehensive exposition, by Lord Mayo, of the proceedings of tho 
pa6t aud the present and ensuing year, in the Public tVorks Depart¬ 
ment. Their works are divided into two classes, ordinary and extra- 
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ordinary. The first class comprises the works which are undertaken out 
of income; the second, those whose expenses are defrayed by loan. 

* * * * • 

The total expenditure in public works in India and in England for 

1869- 70 will have been about 8,000,0001. altogether. For the ensuing 
year, 1870-71, the expenditure is placed at about 7,475,5001.; of this, 
6,900,0001. will be spent in India, and 500,0001. in England. 

Out of the grant for 1869-70, the sum of 1,040,0001. was paid to the 
shareholders of the East Lidia Irrigation and Canal Company, better 
known as the Orissa and Soane Irrigation Company, for their property. 
This item being deducted from the grant for 1869-70, the real expendi¬ 
ture for that year will be reduced to 6,900,0001.; so that, says Lord 
Mayo, wo hope to expend during 1870-71, in works of publio utility, a 
much larger sura than we spent last year. But be proceeds to remind 
the Council that these great sums of eight millions in 1869-70, and 
seven-and-a-half millions in 1870-71, by no means represent the wholo 
of the expenditure on works of public utility, for which the Government 
is responsible. In India we shall pay, in 1869-70,1,570,0001. in interest 
and net charges on account of railways. The railway companies, under 
Government guarantee, will spend in the same year upwards of 4,000,0001. 
in construction; so that in reality the gross expenditure on works of 
public utility in India during the past year, and the necessary expenses 
in interest on loans, will amount to nearly 14,000,0001.! Similarly in 

1870- 71, tho total expenditure will be upwards of 14,288,0001. 

“ I wish the Council,” adds His Excellency, “ to note these facts, 
because I do not believo that it is generally known that there is such an 
enormous expenditure going on for works of public utility. If wc put 
these two sums togethor,wc shall havo expended in the two years ending 
March 31, 1871, upon works of public utility and their cognate expenses, 
altogether tho enormous sum of 28£ millions, a sum considerably more 
than the annual revenue cithor of Spain, of Italy, of North Germany, and 
three times as much as that of Holland.” 

As to the proportion which theso sums bear to revenue, Lord Mayo 
goes on to say, “ Wo may take the available revenue of India for the year 
just closed (lie was speaking in April lost) ns being 28,000,000/.” By 
“ nvailablo revenue ” he means the revenuo after deducting all imperative 
charges, such as cost of collection, charges, payment of interest, pensions, 
and payments under treaty. Thus, from the available revenue of the past 
year, a sum equal to about 17 per cent, will havo been spent on public works. 
In the year 1870-71 our not available revenue will be 28,090,191/., of 
which a sum equal to 14 per cent, will be similarly expended. 

“ To put it in another way,” His Excellency continues, “ tho net 
expenditure on public works, deducting recoveries for this year, amounts 
to 13,800,000/., which, compared with the net available revenue, givos a 
sum equal to 47 per cent. This percentage will bo increased during 
tho present year; so that, in reality, we expect to spend, within tho 
ensuing year, on works of public utility in India, a sum nearly equal to 
half of ojit entire available rovenue; and I believo that this is an effort 
in the direction of public improvement that has hardly ever been 
attempted by any other nation in the world.” 
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We cannot bnt endorse Lord Mayo’s enthusiastic encomium on tho 
result of these stupendous efforts at works of public improvement. The 
future historian will have to record whether tho zeal for public improve¬ 
ments manifested by those who have charge of the finances and the 
administration of India, has been tempered by that prudence and dis¬ 
cretion which is quite as much an element of real statesmanship as zeal 
for public works. 

This is but a meagre outline of Lord Mayo’s valuable exposition. It 
is sufficient for my present purpose thus to state the outline, for it will 
be apparent at onco that, magnificent as is the scalo upon which these 
works of improvement are projected, thore is obviously no such pressing 
necessity as to justify tho adoption of a most obnoxious system of taxa¬ 
tion to enable the Government of India to construct so largo a propor¬ 
tion of these works out of revonue. Another instance of what I before 
remarked, of utter want of system iu tho financial ad ministration of 
India, is to be found in tho condition of affairs depicted by Mr. Strachey 
in the speech already quoted. It was proposed to cut down the grant 
for public works. “ To do that,” urges Mr. Strachey, “ would be nothing 
short of ruinous.” So many works have been begun that many have 
already had to bo abandoned, and great loss has been the consequonco. 
“ It is impossible to go out of our houses,” adds Mr. Strachey, “ without 
seeing huge half-finished buildings remaining untouched for want of 
funds.” 

Sir R. Temple consistently, and with a boldness worthy of a better 
cause, declares the income-tax the best fiscal measure that could bo 
devised, and fairly retorts upon those who found fault with it, while 
they nevertheless voted for it, that they at any rate had suggested 
nothing better. 

In spite of Sir Richard Temple, who must havo been laughing in his 
sleeve when he stood up for tho tax, thore is hardly anyone acquainted 
with India, either within or outside the official circles, who will not tell 
you that the income-tax is a species of impost totally unadapted for 
India. When Mr. Wilson first come out, he brought the schemo cut and 
dried in his pocket. He was utterly ignorant of tho country, of the 
people, of their character. Ho had studied political economy as under¬ 
stood in Europe and America, whero tho whole conditions of life aro 
totally different—in some respects a completo contrast—to what they 
aro in Asia. Sir 0. Trevelyan, who know the country well, protested 
against the ill-judged measure, and was recalled, to be sent back three 
years later at the head of the Finance Department. But what do the 
members of the Legislative Council, which votod the tax, themselves say 
of it ? Tho debate will be found in tho 1 Gazette of India,’ already 
quoted, April 28, and it is instructive as showing the character of that 
so-called legislative body, and the mode in which it works. The Hon. 
Mr. Chapman says:—“ I believe the tax to bo utterly unsuited to 
tho circumstances of tho country. I bclievo the small results obtained 
from it are quite incommensurate with the hostility it creates on tho 
part of the few who are called upon to pay it, but who nevertheless con¬ 
stitute the intelligent masses of the community.” The Honourable Mr. 
Bullen Smith says :—“ In common with almost all who havo troubled 
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themselves to tliink about the matter nt all, I have always considered the 
income-tax unsuitable to this country, and the more I have heard of its 
working the stronger has this opinion become.” The Honourable Fitz- 
james Stephen remarked “ that it might bo necessary to impose the tax, 
but it was a most grievous necessity.” The Honourable Mr. Strachoy 
agrees with 31r. Chapman, “ that if in time of peace and prosperity wo 
increase the income-tax to an excessive amount, we shall have shut our¬ 
selves off from almost tlio only certain and immediate source of fiuancial 
relief to whioh we can have recourse in times of danger and serious diffi¬ 
culty.” Sir H. Durand, endorsing the opinion of the Maharajah of Jey- 
poro, describes tho tax as “ odious to the country, unsuited to the people, 
and very poor in its return.” 

Englishmen cannot understand that the income-tax is wholly unsuited 
to India. Officials on tho spot resort readily to it, because, in the first 
place, it is a scheme they find ready made to hand, and it saves the trouble 
and responsibility of studying the question, and devising any other system 
of increasing the revenue. It was introduced by Mr. Wilson, aud has tho 
preslige of his name. But had that able man lived longer, he would have 
been tho first to admit that ho was wrong, and his old colleague, Sir C. 
Trevelyan, right. Again, it saves trouble, because it cau be collected 
with the existing macliinory. But it presses most unequally on the 
people. It is unfair, because it is easily evaded. How can you tax the 
income of a man who buries his money in tho ground, or melts it down 
into ornaments? It opens the way to more abuse, more oppression, more 
foul play, than any other impost that could be devised. It adds another 
link to the galling chain whioh the Amla have bound on the nocks of the 
suffering pooplo; aud its return is wholly out of proportion to the trouble, 
the expense, tho worry, tho ill-will caused by it. 

But I must pass on to the questions, Why is this war-tax necessary? 
What is the emergency which has called it forth ? Is it necessary ? ‘ The 
Times’ the other day, in an excellent article on tho subject, called attention 
to tlio fact that, in 1865, when the revenue was six millions less than it is * 
now, Sir C. Trevelyan said that the existing taxation of India was suffi¬ 
cient to meet the necessities of Government. In 1868 Mr. Massey ex¬ 
pressed the same opinion in almost tho same words. Whence has arisen 
the increased expenditure? Wo have been engaged in no costly war. 
There has been no rebellion to suppress, no gigantic reform in the Ad¬ 
ministration, calling for unprecedented outlay. On the contrary, our 
efforts Lave been professedly directed to effecting economy. Deduction 
Las been the burden of the song ever since Mr. Wilson went out to tako 
tho reins in hand. Yet, rapidly and enormously as our revenue rises 
year by year, the expenses of the ordinary Administration increase in 
greater ratio, and every year the Finance Minister complains of some 
fresh deficit that ho has to meet; aud if there is but a deficit of liis own 
creation, he is pretty sure to find out tho result of past maladministration 
developed. 

While we have before us a certain prospect, even if tho present unpre¬ 
cedented immunity from political troubles is not interrupted, even if we 
continue to enjoy a condition of peace, of which I say tho experience of 
past history does not justify the expectation, we have a certain prospect 
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of a falling-off of opium revenue to the extent of several millions, and of 
those other liabilities alluded to by Sir W. Mansfield, a drain of half a 
million at least to pay for non-offective military establishments, a legacy 
left us by Lord Halifax consequent on the wretched bungling in the 

army amalgamation.Instead of borrowing to construct public 

works, and trusting to a war-tax in case of war, we resort to a war-tax to 
construct public works out of current income, but in the event of war our 
credit may not be good enough to enable us to borrow; at any rate we 
should have to pay very heavy interest. 

I think I have said enough to establish my position that the state of 
affairs is such as to coll loudly for some strict and searching inquiry. 
And what I want to urge upon this meeting is the necessity of insisting 
upon some inquiry being instituted with a view to reform; whether 
that inquiry take the form of a Royal Commission or a committee of the 
House of Commons, or a special committee composed of men selected for 
practical knowledge of India and regular training in the science of finance. 
There is another branch of the subject into which I much regrot time will 
not allow me to enter. I allude to tho mode in which these enormous 
sums laid out in public works arc expended. What would be tho result in 
this country if twenty-eight millions of public money were placed in tho 
hands of the Commissioners of Public Works to be spent by them upon 
their own responsibility, without the least prospect of any check, or any 
account having to be rendered, or any question asked *? And what may 
w’e suppose is the result in a country like India ? There is, indeed, a 
diametrically opposite set of opinions maintained by those within and 
those without official circles. Outside official circles tho general belief 
is that the whole system of expenditure in the Public Works Department 
is one of gross extravagance. It is the general belief that Government 
pay from 20 to 25 per cent, more than the ordinary market rate for mate¬ 
rial, while tho work executed is ns a rule of a very second-i'ate character. 
I know that railway engineers laugh at the works constructed by the 
Public Department. I do not think tho latter can deny the great' supe¬ 
riority and durability and general execution of the works constructed by 
the civil railway engineers; while the frequent recurrence of accidents 
to edifices erected by the Public Works Department has passed into a 
by-word; and buildings that fall down before they are finished, or shortly 
after completion and have to be re-constructed, are called by those who 
i have the heart to joke upon such subjects “ reproductive works.” 

This may seem incredible to some that hear me. Yet last year a 
church erected at Jubbulpore by the Public Works Department had to 
be blown up, because it was unsafe, shortly after completion. And I see 
by the last file of papers just received, that the artillery barracks at tho 
same placo, now just completed, will have to he blowu up, from the same 
cause. About two years ago, tho barracks at Nusseerabad fell down, for¬ 
tunately, I believe, without causing any loss of life. I recollect, howover, 
auothcr instance of a barrack falling down from the same cause, defect in 
construction, when the consequences were far more serious, and a large 
number of casualties occurred; men, women, and children of H.M. 54th 
Regiment beiug crushed under the ruins. I recollect a ffirge" church was 
erected at Pcshawur, close to my own house. It was adapted for holding, 
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I suppose, upwards of a thousand people. The walls were completed, but 
one morning all had disappeared. Thero had been either a slight shock 
of an earthquake or a gale of wind in the night, and they were oil levelled 
to the ground. How long the new High Courts in Calcutta havo been 
in building, and how many times they have fallen down, there are pro¬ 
bably somo here who can tell us. 

Again, wo all know how, in large continents, where means of com¬ 
munication have nover been properly developed, the construction of a 
network of railways has the effect of opening up new channels of com¬ 
merce and traffic. It also has the effect of modifying very considerably 
the direction in which the defences of the country should bo maintained, 
and the number and position of the different points which it is dcsirnblo 
to occupy with military garrisons. 

In 1862, ten millions sterling were set aside to defray the cost of 
barracks and military works, of which five millions were expended by the 
close of 1869. It was calculated that the whole ten millions would havo 
been expended by 1872. The now style of double-storied barracks, which 
is now adopted, not inaptly describod as palatial edifices, and palatial they 
are in size and costliness, cannot be erected under from a hundred to a 
hundred and twenty thousand pounds. A range of barracks for a whole 
infantry regiment will consist of ten of such buildings. Yet it is certain 
that in many instances, owing to the development of railways and other 
causes, many of these expensive buildings will bo found useless. I believo 
that already in somo places they have been abandoned. At Jullundur 
five of these double-storied barracks, lately completed, have to be classed 
in the list of splendid failures, for I see that the officer commanding tho 
22nd Highlanders, quartered there, lias moved his men out of them into 
the old buildings, because tho latter are found to be ten degrees cooler 
in the hot weather, and the new edifices are left tenantless. 

All those things, and many others of a similar tendency, are notorious 
to everyone outside the official world. The system, however, in India is 
such that reform in a department never can, by any possibility, come 
from within. All the officers in the various departments of the vast ma¬ 
chinery employed in collecting and expending some thirty, forty, or fifty 
millions of money overy year, are animated by a hearty sympathy and 
esprit dc corps. They arc absolutely unassailable by auy impulse acting 
from the outside world; and as the feelers of a polypus all contract simul¬ 
taneously, and co-opornto to resist the aggressor, when you touch auy 
one part of it with your finger, so tlio different departments of tho Indian 
Government, when one of them is attacked, all combine to silence, and, if 
they cannot silence, to crush tho assailant. Red tape and official obstruc¬ 
tiveness, the fear of stirring a hornet’s nest, the dislike to interfere 
with tradition and custom—tradition and custom, be it observed, handed 
down from a time when the pagoda tree vigorously flourished in Indian 
soil—all these principles intertwined and laced together form an impene¬ 
trable barrier to anything like fair inquiry that may show’ the necessity 
of reform. While engineer officers themselves will tell you, and Colonel 
Chesnev has also alluded to tho same thing in his recent book on Indian 
Polity, that the Office work which they have to transact, in preparing state¬ 
ments and overlooking accounts, so ties them to their desks that they 
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cannot supervise effectually the contractors. These things are no secret. 
Mr. Wilson found himself front to front with this tremendous barrier the 
moment he attempted anything like wholesome reform—a huge incubus 
of officialism, a negative opposition most difficult to resist. Ho worked 
and worked day and night, and woi'ked himself to death, for he was 
crushed under it, as many others have been similarly crushed. His 
whole time was taken up, as I have been told in his own words, in uutying 
red tape, which was tied up again as soon as ho had succeeded in loosen¬ 
ing it. I have no doubt that Mr. Laing, Mr. Massey, and Sir Charles 
Trevelyan, would bear the same testimony if they were asked. 

But I must draw my remarks to a close. I believo no remedy will 
be devised or carriod out till the matter has been taken up hero by 
Parliament or by the Crown. An individual opinion on a subject so 
complex is not worth much, hut I may say I holievo Mr. Straehey has 
laid his finger on the right spot when ho declares that no improvement 
of accounts and estimates, however necessary and important in them¬ 
selves, will ever enable us to remedy tho present unsatisfactory condition 
of our finances; and that until each subordinate Government is left to 
raise its own revenue and manage its own income, the mischief never can 
be repaired. This suggestion has already been mooted more than once, 
but we must despair of auything being done till tho matter is taken up 
in England. The fact is, India is so vast a country, and consists of so 
many different territories and different races, in every stage of civilization, 
and under almost every conceivable condition of life, that it is utterly 
impossible to devise any one system of taxation or fiscal administration 
that is adapted to all; while the area over which the Imperial expendi¬ 
ture is spread is so vast, the accounts are so voluminous, the machinery 
for such supervision as can bo exercised so cumbrous, that it is beyond 
the power of any ouo man, let his genius bo ever so great, to superintend 
the whole. In this direction, I am persuaded, tlio remedy will bo found. 
The great difficulty is to persuade the Government and the pxiblic that 
the emergency is so great as to demand a hearty and energetic effort to 
apply a remedy. I wish I could use words strong enough to describe tho 
serious naturo of that emergency. So long as wo arc happily free from 
any political disturbance, we may make shift to carry on in the slip-shod 
manner in which we have tided over so many financial crises. India is a 
vastly productive country, and inhabited by races patient and forbearing 
enough to have beon the corpus vile on which the crude experiments of 
political economists have been tried for many years past; but wo cannot 
reckon on a continuance of these conditions; we must bo prepared for 
political disturbances, and wo must be prepared also for on awakening of 
the intelligent masses of tho community to tho consciousness of political 
rights, and to the knowledge that union is strength. The former we may 
have to encountor any day, the latter must come sooner or later; I 
believe it is nearer at hand than most Englishmen suppose. Should any 
such emergency occur uow, it would find us in the worst possible con¬ 
dition a country can bo in to meet a crisis, namely, with its wholo 
machinery and system of financial administration out of gear. 

I cannot close these remarks without alluding to if matter closely 
allied to tho subject of fiuanco. I have not had time oven to touch upon 
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many branches of this important question, such as the land revenue, the 
costly nature of our administrative machinery, owing to its being con¬ 
structed principally out of a foreign clement, and the consequent drain 
out of the country of ten or twelve millions annually, excessive military 
charges, home charges, and other points. 

Mr. Maclean said, there could be no doubt that the weak point in the 
system of tho Indian Government was, that whereas at home the Trea¬ 
sury was the central power, having the control of the purse, in India tho 
Finance Department had not that control. The Public Works Depart¬ 
ment was entirely free from the control of the Finance Minister of the 
time, and therefore any estimates he brought forward himself were 
necessarily, to a great oxtent, conjectural. Mr. Prichard had not in his 
paper suggested any substitute for the income-tax; but he thought those 
who objected to it ought to show in what other way the Finance 
Minister was to make up the deficit. Mr. Prichard had said that tho 
income-tax was only a war-tax, but tho faet was that though the income- 
tax was a great resource in timo of war in England, the case was totally 
different in India, where, in time of war, a largo proportion of the popu¬ 
lation would be, if not disaffected to the British Government, at all 
events, lukewarm. The only thing to rely on in time of war in India 
was the credit of the Government of India, which credit could not be 
kept up if wc went on increasing our debt from year to year, and 
neglected to impose taxes to make tho revenue meet the expenditure. 
The debt was already increasing at a rate fast onough to satisfy even 
speculative fin an ciers. The question was, what other tax could be sub¬ 
stituted for the income-tax. Colonel Chesney, in his ‘Indian Polity,’ 
said that the prosperity of the counfry must go on increasing in propor¬ 
tion as railways and other appliances of civilization wore introduced iuto 
the country, and that, in the course of time, we should be able to raise 
the Customs and Excise revenue to such a point as would put those who 
had the control of the finances in a perfectly happy and easy fromo of 
mind. But could tho Customs and Excise duties ever boar the same 
proportion to the whole revenues of India that those two heads of 
revenue in this country bore to the whole of tho revenue of England? 
India had been increasing vastly in riches and prosperity, but the 
Customs and Excise duties had not increased in anything like the same 
proportion, and it was not at all likely that tho Customs and Excise 
duties on articles of common consumption in India would ever bring in 
anything like the revenue that the duties on tho same articles would 
produce in this country. There could he no great revenue raised in 
India by indirect taxation on such articles as tea, coffeo, sugar, spirits, 
and tobacco; and tho increasing wealth of the people would only he 
touched by direct taxation. The only substitute that- had ever yet been 
suggested for the income-tax, with tiro exception of an increase of the 
land-tax, was an increase of the duty on salt (a favourite plan of Sir 
Charles Trevelyan, and which Lord Laurence, much to his honour, had 
steadily opposed). Mr. Prichard had said that, tho income-tax was 
oppressive, bufan increased tax on a great necessary of life of the people 
would be much more objectionable, seeing that it would bo severely felt 
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by the masses, whereas the income-tax pressed only on tho wealth}'. 
No doubt a great deal of deference was to be paid to the views of the 
Bombay and other Associations, which, whenever any tax was imposed, 
were always so ready to raise what was commonly called a constitutional 
clamour against it; but it might be doubted whether those Associations 
represented the people of India; they, in fact, represented only a certain 
olass of tho people. The people on whom the income-tax was imposed 
wove the very people who benefited most by our rule, and who hitherto 
had paid no taxes at all, and he thought we were bound to impose tho 
income-tax in preference to raising the duty on salt. Tho only plan 
suggested by tho Bombay Association, with the view of meeting the 
difficulty in respect to the finances, was, that we should borrow money 
for carrying out public works, and renew the bill from time to time. 
But would they be more willing to pay tho bill twenty-five years hence ? 
He thought that we should be premature in denouncing the income-tax 
till wo could point out in what other way the Finance Minister could 
raise money for carrying on tho government of the country. 

Mr. Nowp.ozjke Fcrdooxjee stated that, as Secretary of tho Bombay 
Association, he had been deputed to come over to this country to support 
tho petition which that Association had sent to the Secretary of Stato 
and Council of India, praying that tho finances of India might be placed 
on a satisfactory footing, and that the income-tax should be abolished. 
In that petition the memorialists had suggested, as Mr. Maclean had 
pointed out, that tho money expended on permanent works, the full 
benefit of which would be reaped not only by tho present generation, but 
by several future generations, should bo borrowed as a loan, to be paid 
off within a certain number of years, say twenty or twenty-five years, 
instead of the whole amount being drawn at once from tho current 
revenue. But besides that suggestion, the memorialists had proposed 
that the expenditure, which had been increasing from year to year in 
every department of the Administration of India, both in India and this 
country, should be reduced. If that remedy were adopted, there would 
be no necessity for raising money by obnoxious and oppressive taxation. 
That remedy had been advocated not only by the native inhabitants of 
Bombay, but also by Government officials. Mr. Chapman, tho Chief 
Secretary of tho Bombay Government, and the representative of Bombay 
in the Supreme Legislative Council of India, when the income-tax was 
brought forward, contended before the Legislative Council that no 
strong case had been made out, and no necessity had been shown for the 
imposition of the income-tax. He contended before that Council that 
the establishments were susceptible of considerable reduction. Tho 
present Secretary of State for India, the Duke of Argyll, only a few 
months ago, in a despatch which he addressed to tho Government of 
India, had declared that the military expenditure of India admitted of a 
reduction to the extent of it might be a million and a half, but at all 
events a milli on. If that reduction were carried out there would be no 
necessity for tho imposition of fresh taxation, but as yet no practical 
step had been takon to carry into effect that opinion so deliberately put 
upon record by the Secretary of State. He concurred Vith almost all 
that had been advocated and stated so ably by Mr. Prichard iu bis 
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paper. Mr. Prichard had said that the present Financial Minister was 
fettered and shackled, and had produced a Budget to order. It was a 
blot on the administration of the finances of the Indian Empire that the 
Minister in charge of the Financial Department of that empire should 
be in such a position—it was a state of things which ought not to be 
tolorated, and which ought not to be allowed to continue for a moment. 
We ought to have a financier supreme in his department, and personally 
responsible for the proper conduct and management of that department, 
and not a mcro clerk producing a Budget to order. It had boon shown 
bv Mr. Prichard that tho amalgamation of the local army with the 
Queen’s army hod already cost tho revenues of India half a million 
sterling per annum, and that that amount would go on increasing till in 
a short time it would amount to a million and a halt It was such un¬ 
necessary expenditure that occasioned the imposition of an oppressive 
income-tax. He could not allow to pass unnoticed one remark made by 
the last speaker, that the Bombay Association represented only a class, 
and that their memorial had been drawn up and supported by tho 
wealthy merchauts of Bombay who wanted to get rid of the liability to 
pay the income-tax, and not in the intcrosts of tho whole of the nativo 
inhabitants of Bombay, nor of the poorer classes of tho people. The 
wealthy inhabitants of Bombay were too well known for their philan¬ 
thropy and their abnegation of selfi to merit snch a charge. Moreover, 
their petition coutained tho following paragraphYour memorialists 
cannot acquiosce in the justice of the expedient that has been adopted by 
the Government of Lidia to increase the revenues. Your memorialists 
apprehend that tho enliancomeut of tho salt duty will press heavily, 
especially on tho agricultural and poorer classes of the people in this 
Presidency, who contribute to tho State a larger amount of land revenue 
than the inhabitants of Bengal aud the North-Western Provinces.” That 
circumstance, together with many other expressions to be found in the 
petition and the speeches of the members who supported that document, 
would convince the meeting that the members of the Bombay Association 
were not actuated by any such selfish motives as those ascribed to them. 
Tho Association had been established not only to represent the interests 
of those who were members of it, hut to represent tho interests of tho 
nativo inhabitants of tho Bombay Presidency, particularly the poorer 
and middle classes, aud the nativo inhabitants of India in general. He 
for oue would have no connection with an Association established for 
the promotion of selfish or class interests. 

Sir Bartle Frere.—I came here simply as a hearor, and in tho hope 
of hearing something that might be of use as a guide to direct us out of 
tho very difficult position in which the finances of India are at present 
placed; and I therefore trust that you will take anything I say as a moro 
personal opinion. And first of all, as I should like to give, if possible, a 
practical direction to the working of the Association in this as in every 
other respect, I would wish them-to bear in mind that in looking into the 
question as to where any inquiry should take place, and what inquiry 
should take place regarding the finances of India, tlioy ought first to 
inquire who holds the purse-strings? If you consider this most important 
question, you will find that the British Parliament holds the purse-strings, 
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and that probably wo should not have been in this state of uncertainty 
about our finances had the British Parliament continued the practice 
which it had followed from the first acquisition of any considerable 
empire in India up to a very recent period, of calling those who administer 
the affairs of India to a periodical account. You may remember that as 
long as the charge of the finances of the Indian Government was left in 
the hands of a mercantile body, the Court of Directors, Parliament very 
rigidly required at every renewal of the Charter, that the trustees of 
India should submit to an examination, which generally occupied two 
Sessions, and took place before Select Committees of both Houses, as to 
what the Government of India had done in time past, and what they were 
propared to do in time to come. I cannot help thinking that in abandon¬ 
ing that custom a very great and useful barrier to misgovernment was 
removed. Lord Dalhousie suggested an alteration in that system because 
he found that a periodical examination at fixed intervals was equivalent 
to a periodical call for agitation, and that considerable inconvenience 
resulted from its being the habit to treasure up all grievances, and to 
bring them forward periodically at the renewal of tho Charter, to hamper 
tho Government of India. That was a very good reason why the exami¬ 
nation should not take place at fixed intervals, but it was not any reason 
why the Administration of India should not be called to account by 
Parliament whenever they found anything was amiss. You must rceollect 
iu this matter, that Parliament has, as lately as last year, takon to itself 
tlxc direct control of matters which used formerly to be left to the Govern¬ 
ment of India, either out in India or in this country, and that the 
functions of the Home Government aro now essentially and very widely 
different from what they were during the time of the old Court of 
Directors. I will say no more upon that point, but merely suggest that 
of all tho modes of inquiry which 1 have heard proposed, the best, I 
think, would bo a Select Committee of Parliament reporting to Parliament. 
There is another point which is very important, which I do not think 
has been noticed by Mr. Prichard, and which has not, I think, received 
adequate attontion os yet, and that is the paramount necessity fer dis¬ 
criminating between wliat I may call the arithmetical question—tho 
question regarding tho accounts—and tho real financial question. We 
have talkod all along of this very serious deficit; but gentlemen aro, no 
doubt, aware that there aro people who say there is no deficit at all, and 
that the state of matters is not really so serious financially as has been 
represented; of course it is a state of matters very serious iu itself when 
a great Government does not know whether it is on the right or tho 
wrong side of its banker’s book. But the point I wish to press upon your 
attention is, that you should very carefully separate these questions of 
whether the deficit you have to encounter is one merely of account, or 
whether it is a serious, a real, and a chronic financial deficit. With 
regard to accounts, tliero has always seemed to mo to be a very simple 
remedy which would ensure your getting the accounts correct and in 
good time. You ore, of course, aware that at present two sets of accounts 
are kept up—ono in India, and one in this country; and it is a matter of 
very great difficulty, as every man of business knows, evft 1 to bring two 
such sets of accounts to a clear balance-sheet. The remedy for that is 
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that you should do os the Court of Directors did up to 1857, have your 
accounts combined aud mode up not in India, but in London, and let 
them be rendered to Parliament periodically. That would involve some 
change, no doubt, in the details; but in principle it would not bo any 
such great change as might at first sight appear; and I believe you 
might then have, at the beginning of the session, your accounts laid 
before Parliament in a perfectly intelligible and correct form, such as 
would enable you to judge with great accuracy how the Government of 
India stood at that moment. I have no doubt myself that when your 
accounts are accurately made out you will find that you arc in a finan¬ 
cially insecure position, and you require more resources than you have 
now. I do not overlook the immense elasticity which exists in the 
Indian revenues, and which I believe to bo far greater than in tho case of 
almost any other country except such countries as England and America. 
I believe, if you really look at the case fairly, aud consider what has 
been the caso in time past, you will find that the existing revenues of 
India are extremely elastic ; but let mo remind you that the requirements 
of India are even more elastic, and every sixpence that you wall get from 
increasing Customs and Excise duties, and land revenue, will be required 
for the increasing demands of increasing civilization. Then I come to 
tho main question: What are you to do to fill up tho gap ? On this 
head I can only say that I entirely agree with all that Mr. Maclean has 
said. I have no doubt that the income-tax is a most unpopular tax, and 
a tax which I should be very sorry to sec imposed unless tho strongest 
necessity were shown for it; but I have been fully confirmed in tho 
opinion I formed when this matter was laid before the Council of the 
Governor-General, Lord Canning, by Mi’. James Wilson, whon he pointed 
out that you did indeed require, in the case of India, some new and very 
productive tax to supply the deficiency which he showed had for years 
existed. Ho proved that, except at the time when he took the matter in 
hand, the accounts of India had for many years never really been properly 
balanced: and I think I may say, that from Mr. Wilson’s and Mr Laing’s 
time to this, the same thing might be said. He also proved that whatever 
you might do by small additions to the taxation of tho country, yon could 
not supply tho real wonts of the country by anything hut a largo amount 
of direct taxation. I think you should next consider whether indirect tax¬ 
ation admits of being increased to the amount you require, or whether you 
must not resort to direct taxation. Now, upon this point I hog you to 
bear in mind that (though, as Mr. Maclean very truly said, the income- 
tax wur, of all others, the tax the least to bo relied on in the time of war) 
there is no taxation which in itself is so germane to the habits and customs 
of tho natives of India as direct taxation; and I would ask any nativo 
gentleman hero present if he can name to me any single state in India, 
however small, where direct taxation of the moneyed classes does not 
form a very large proportion of the resources of tho native state ? If 
that is the case (and I speak upon that point without much fear of con¬ 
tradiction), I would ask whether there is anything inconsistent in the 
Government of India retracing its steps in this matter. I say retracing, 
because we sh&ild recollect it was only within tho last thirty-five years 
or so that the Government of India remitted almost all the direct taxation 
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which it hud inherited from the Native Governments. Up to thirty-five 
years ago direct taxation existed in every native village and town in 
every State of Tndia, and I do not believe that there ever was, within 
the memory of any gentleman here present, any native State which did 
not look for a largo proportion of its income to direct taxation : and 
though it was not got in tho same way ns we get it, by returns of income- 
tax, and so on, still it was got by finding out protty closely what every¬ 
body was worth in the community, and if he did not pay in some other 
way—if ho did not pay his land revenue, or his fish-tax, or his customs, 
or contribute to the rovenue in somo such form—ho was instantly 
pounced upon, and made to j>ny by direct taxation. And this system of 
direct taxation, if you only put it in a modern and improved form, would, 
I beliove, givo you an income-tax suited to tho requirements of India. 
That wo have hit the right thing I do not pretend to say, but I only beg 
of you, before you sweepingly condemn the income-tax, to consider whether 
you can substitnto for some form of direct taxation any form of indirect 
taxation that will fill up tho gap, and do for your finances all that you 
require. 

Mr. Tatler said tho state of things at present appeared to be, that 
the finances of India were in a very unsatisfactory state; that, liko many 
extravagant individuals, we were out-running our income, and the first 
thing wo had to do was to set our house in order, and endeavour to 
reduce our expenditure within the limits of our income. With a view of 
producing a revenue sufficient to meet the present crisis, the Government 
of India had introduced the obuoxious income-tax. Looking at tho 
peculiar incidents of the income-tax, especially tho mode of collection, 
without having regard to tho general subject of direct taxation as against 
indirect taxation, this tax mot with his strongest condemnation. With 
regard to the remedies proposed by Mr. Nowrozjee Furdoonjee, vis. the 
reduction of expenditure and the throwing the outlay of extraordinary 
works, not on the current revenue of tho year, but on future years, both of 
those wero matters that could not take effect for somo time. W T o could 
not expect that the income-tax would be abolished for the present year. 
He fully concurred in all that Mr. Prichard had said as to the subservi¬ 
ency of the Legislative Council as at present constituted. Under other 
circumstances he would regard with indignation men who could get up 
and pass a Bill in opposition to their consciences, but he looked at it 
simply as the result of the peculiar constitution of tho Indian Govern¬ 
ment. The question really was, assuming tho income-tax to be abolished, 
what was to be done in tho future ? Admitting what Sir Bartlo Frere 
had said, that- the requirements of India would increase with its revenue, 
the sound principle on which to proceed was, in his opinion, to separate 
all works which would benefit future generations from the accounts of the 
ordinary revenue, letting the outlay for them be met by a loan which 
would meet not only the first expenditure, hut the intermediate payments 
of interest and cost of maintenance, so that such works should he paid 
for, not only by ourselves, but by our sons and grandsons. If our ex¬ 
pectations of tho future prosperity of the country woro not such ns to 
warrant our launching out into such expensive works, he would say, do not 
let us attempt any such works. If that was done wo should find wc had 
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no deficit, but a very considerable surplus, and the revenues of the country 
would be perfectly equal to the ordinary requirements of the couutry. 
He thought tho Association might, without presumption, apply through 
the Secretary of State for the appointment of a committee of Parliament 
to inquire into tho subject, which committee should consider tho question 
of tho separation of the expenditure on extraordinary works from current 
expenditure; and also the question, what were tho works which should bo 
regarded as extra-ordinary works as distinguished from ordinary works; 
and if those principles were discussod by the committee, and they arrived 
at the conclusion that extra-ordinary works would pay, he would say, let 
our credit be pledged to obtain loans sufficient to construct them, and pay 
the interest and maintenance, till they became really productive, and 
then the whole question would be settled. 

Mr. Maitland. —It seems to me that the gentleman who has just sat 
down spoke very much to tho point, and, indeed, what he said, is much 
what Mr. Laing, the former Minister for India, wrote in liis letter in 
‘ The Times ’ the other day. If wo could arrive at the fact that part of 
the Indian expenditure is of the nature described, which I bolievc to 
be tho case, namely, expenditure on works for the future benefit of the 
country, and which posterity ought to bear a share of, then it seems to 
me that our course is clear to a very great extent, and that a great part 
of the difficulty is got rid of. Sir Bartlc Frcre referred to the fact that 
when the administration of India was in the hands of the Court of 
Directors, Parliament used to overhaul matters to a much greater extent 
than they do now, and if they wore to givo more attention to the subject, 
and an inquiry of tho kind suggested could take place by a proporly con¬ 
stituted body, it would bo a matter of very great advantage indeed. Sir 
Bnrfclo Frero said very truly, in speaking of the revenues of Indio, we must 
look forward to a considerable increase of expenditure as tho revenue 
improves. There is one important part of the rovenue of India in which 
I have taken a great deal of interest, and which I think is likely to go on 
from bad to worse—I allude to the opium traffic. When I was in India, 
for eleven years I was connected with a house in the China trade. I 
have been in China myself two or three timos, and I have known and 
hoard a great deal of that trade. I am satisfied from all I have seen and 
hoard, that the opium revenue of India is in a very precarious condition, 
nrisiug mainly hum the fact of tho increase of tho production of opium 
in China. I havo been asked my opinion at various times about tho 
China opium trade, and I have always said that I thought, if ever danger 
was to arise to that part of tho revenues of India which is derived from 
opinm, it would bo from the increase of production in China; and all 
accounts seem to show that there is a largo increase iu the native growth 
in China. I think that question is one that will require tho vory careful 
consideration of all parties connected with India, and I cannot but fear 
that there is very great danger indeed of the important revenue which we 
derive from that article becoming considerably diminished. 

Mr. Dadabhai Naorojt suggested that as there was no probability, as 
Mr. Tayler hod thrown out, of the income-tax being abolished for the 
present year, fjhere would be plenty of time to discuss the question care¬ 
fully. The paper to be read on Wednesday next was one by Sir Bartle 
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Frere on Indian Pnblic Works, in substitution of the one standing in bis 
name on tbo card at presonfc; there would, therefore, be a farther discus¬ 
sion then on the same subject, and, if Sir Bartle Frere’s paper did not 
render it unnecessary, he (Mr. Dadabliai Naoroji) proposed to read to the 
meeting on July the 27th, a paper on Indian Public Works in relation to 
Indian Finance, which would again give an opportunity of further discus¬ 
sion on the same subject. He therefore thought it advisable for the 
Association not to tako any action with a view of putting the finances of 
India on a sound footing till those other opportunities had been given 
for further dismission. 

Colonel ItAxnnonNE.—Sir Bartle Frere alluded to the direct taxation 
in former days in India. When for any purpose of Government a sum 
of money was required, a certain proportion was fixed upon the different 
cities and towns, and the communities divided the amounts amongst 
themselves, which was a mode of collodion which answered exceedingly 
well. If that mode had been followed in reference to the income-tax, 
many of the difficulties which have arisen would have been avoided, 
because the sum required by the Government would havo been levied upon 
the various communities in the same way as the sum required for the 
main-sewor rate in the metropolis is levied by the different vestries and 
parishes among thcmsolves, when the quota which tlioy havo to contribute 
is indicated to them. I cannot help thinking tliat by such a modo of 
collection tho Government would have been able to raise a much larger 
sum than the million or a little more which they havo raised by tho 
income-tax; and such a mode of collection would not havo had the 
inquisitorial elements connected with it which the income-tax has, and 
which has caused it to give the greatest offence in India. 

Mi-. Prichard. —I gather from what has fallen from Mr. Nowrozjee 
Fnrdoonjec and Sir Bartle Frere, that they think that I onght to have 
proposed something in place of the income-tax. I never professed to do 
anything of the kind; my invitation to the Association was to read a 
paper on Indian Finance, and I said I would preface tho remarks I had to 
make by saying that I had no iutention of dogmatizing on so difficult 
a subject, and that all that I wished was that the matter should bo 
thoroughly ventilated, with a view to inquiry. I made no profession 
that I should bo able to suggest a care for tho difficult 2 >osition in which 
the finances of India appear to be at present. 

Chairman. —In proposing a vote of thanks to Mr. Prichard for his 
paper, I wish to make one or two remarks. My experience in India Las 
convinced me that tho Indian financial system, past and present, has 
been and is one huge blunder, and that a thorough reform is wanted 
before you will ever be able to ascertain the preciso amount of revenue 
and of expenditure which is nocessary in order to complete tho Budget 
of a Financial Minister; and I really think Sir Richard Temple and all 
his predecessors have been right in claiming public sympathy with them 
for the labour they havo gone tlirough, and for the trouble and anxiety 
they have hod to suffer from those causes. I may say, to use the words 
of the late Mr. Wilson to myself, tliat tho passive obstructivoness in all 
the official details of the Financo Department of India renders it impos¬ 
sible to come to a correct estimate. As regards the income-tax, I advo- 
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cated its introduction, because direct taxation was supposed in European 
countries to fall upon tlxose who could best afford to pay; but when, as a 
Commissioner of Income-tax, I begun to look at the way in which the 
tax was levied, and the administration of it generally, I found that so far 
from its being lovied on the rich, or the classes which could best bear 
it, it came upon the classes that conld least afford it, or who could not 
afford it at all. Mr. Prichard has given us the instauoe of the old man 
without any teeth. I myself on one occasion sat in the Income-tax room 
to hear appeals from 200 or 300 people whose mode of living one could 
hardly venture to speak of in decent society. The tax was attempted to 
be imposed with the grossest tyranny, and upon a class that certainly no 
statesman would think of taxing at all. In the up-country the difficulty 
was this:—Those who had the charge of the income-tax were officers 
employed in other ways; they really liad no timo to perform the duties 
connected with the income-tax, and they trusted to a deputy, the deputy, 
in his turn, trusted to somebody else, and the result was that the Govern¬ 
ment received very little taxation from those best fitted to pay it, and 
who ought to have paid it. This altered my opinion entirely upon the 
question of the policy of imposing an income-tax in India, and I hold 
now, that it is the most oppressive mode of taxation that has ever been 
devised. With respect to Mr. Maitland’s remarks about our revenue 
from opium, I have seen a little of China myself, and I fully agree with 
him in thinking that the time is not far distant when the opium trade 
between India and China will fall so low as to become nearly extinct. 
What will the financial position of India be then ? At any rate, we 
should then havo to vosoi-t to that principle which has been so ably 
advocated by preceding speakers, nud I agree with thorn in thinking 
that we ought to adopt it at once, viz. borrowing money in England for 
public works in India, instead of paying for thorn out of cun-out revenue. 
There are certain public works, tho expense of which, no doubt, should 
ho borne out of revenue, but for all the larger public works, provided 
for the benefit of future generations, let the money bo borrowed. 

Sir. Tayieb having seconded flic motion, That the thanks of the 
Association be given to Mr. Prichard for his paper, it was put, and 
carried unanimously. 

On the motion of Mr. Nowiiozjee Fcrdoonjbe, a vote of thanks was 
passed to the Chairman. 
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MEETING AT THE SOCIETY OF ARTS, WEDNESDAY, JUNE 22, 1870. 

Thk Right Hon. LORD LYVEDEN in the Chaib. 

Tho following Paper was read by Sir Babtlb Fkbbe :— 

On Public Works in India. 

Sib Babtle Fberb said:—I can hardly hope, even in each a congenial 
atmosphere as that in which wo are now, with the thermometer far above 
summer heat, to bring forward anything that would be very new or very 
interesting, with regard to Indian public works; but there are a few of 
the old facts which perhaps may be put in the new light of recent cir¬ 
cumstances, and which may afford us somo useful instruction regarding 
the course which it would bo desirable for those who are in authority 
and in power connected with India to follow, whether that power be the 
power of Government or the power of capital, the power of labour or tho 
power of talent; and, therefore, without further preface, I will address 
myself to tho subject, asking you, first of all, to define in your own minds 
what you mean by “ public works,” because I need hardly remind you 
that those words in different countries signify very different things. If 
you wore to inquire what they meant in this city' of London, you pro¬ 
bably would be told that a public work was public or not, according to 
the uso for which it was designed ; but you would be very much puzzled 
when you camo to classify the great works of publio utility which you 
saw around you. You would bo told that one was not a public work 
because it belonged to the Dean and Chapter, that another was not a 
public work, ltecausc it belonged to the parochial authorities or to muni¬ 
cipal authorities, or to some corporation which did not at all acknowledge 
the authority of Mr. Ayrton to deal with it as the Commissioner of Publio 
Works. If you went to Scotland you would probably find even a still 
more restricted application of tho term. On the other hand, in Ireland 
yon would find the application of the term rather more extended. In 
France it would be still more wide, till when you come to India, you 
would find that almost every groat work which served any purpose of 
publio utility was regarded and treated os a public work. Without 
attempting any minute definition, I will only mention that I propose to 
use the term “ public works,” in the sense of all t corks constructed icith funds 
wholly or in part derived from public taxation or with private finds, for the 
use of which the public pays interest either in money, or in some public right, 
or in somo practical monopoly , which is conceded to those who provide the 
funds. Using that definition, I will only say that, once for all, I propose 
to have done for tho present with any attempt at discriminating between 
what are called “ remunerative ” and “ unremunerative ” publio works; 
bccauso if we once attempted anything of the kind, I doubt whether tho 
space of three lectures would suffice to conduct you to a clear definition 
of what a really remunerative public work means; or, rather, what 
really useful publio work deserves to be classed as un-remuncrative. I 
need only instance such works as forts and barracks, aud military works 
of that kind. Wo should probably be told that nothing‘could be les3 
remunerative than those, and yet I would ask yon, what would bccomo of 
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any Government or any state of civilized society, more especially in; % 
India, if you did not as statesmen and capitalists consider tliat yon were 
applying public funds profitably, and laying out your capital wisely, to 
enable small bodies of men, by tbe aid of such works, to protect the 
country, and to allow its inhabitants to pursue their avocations in peace ? 
Then take such publio works as harbours of refuge and lighthouses. It 
is true you can, to a certain extent, make those remunerative by imposing 
tolls and light-dues, but still there are cases in which there is, and can 
bo, no attempt to get any direct remuneration from them; and yet I 
doubt whether any outly of public money is as clearly remunerative to 
the tax-payer as outlay upon harbours and works, which enable the 
marinor to carry on in safety his work faetwoen nation and nation. Then 
let ns take canals, with regard to which wo seem at first sight to have 
the thing in onx own hands, and to be able to judge whether the canal is 
remunerative or not by the direct returns. But what a mistake would this 
be ! for we know that the indirect returns from goods anil cheap water- 
carriage arc infinitely greater than any possiblo direct returns. You see 
this clearly when you get to the improvement of navigable rivers. You 
may occasionally find the means of directly recouping yourselves, to some 
extent, for such outlay. But in most cases the improvement of a great 
navigable river is a work of such general benefit to the whole country, that 
it would bo extremely unwise to look for payment by direct returns or to 
postpone it becauso you cannot so pay for it. Such works would, in this 
country, where wo are so chary of the public money, be put in the hands 
of public bodies liko the Trinity House or Board of Trade, and paid for 
out of the general revenues of the country. But tho most striking caso 
of all, perhaps, is tho cose of ordinary roads and bridges; for there is, 
probably, nothing which is so essential to the life of commerce ns good 
internal communication, and yet none in which it is less desirable to look 
for direct remuneration in the shape of tolls. Tolls in this conntry are 
almost become a thing of the past, but there is, probably, no means of 
making the people who are benefited by a public work pay for what is 
done for them, which is so logically defensible, and so practically inde¬ 
fensible, as a toll upon a road or a bridge. Looking, therefore, to tho 
difficulty of discriminating between the direct and tho indirect value of 
great public works, I propose not to attempt to make any distinction 
between what are called remunerative and unremiuicrative works. I 
would ask you, for the present, to judge them all simply in the light of 
what tho Government of a civilized country is bound to do for its subjects 
in the way of works intended for the benefit of those subjects, and to 
consider them ns remunerative, or the contrary, according to thoir real 
public utility and necessity. 

I do not think I need detain you by any discussion regarding the 
financial urgency of every question connected with public works in India, 
because wo have boon told, on the best authority, that that is ouo of tho 
questions which has brought about the extraordinary financial crisis in 
that country which has of lato so much attracted the attention of all 
connected with India. We have been publicly told by those who 
administer the Government out in India, tliat the whole of the present 
financial derangement would disappear if Providence had only blessed 
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us with the means of doing public works without the aid of the public 
taxes, and that, in fact, it is solely owing to some derangement of our 
system of public works that oar Indian finances have become so deranged. 
Perhaps I might say a word or two more on the insufficiency of the 
outlay, vast as it is, when compared with the wants of the country. - I 
see around me here a groat many gentlemen who are acquainted with 
India in one or other of its various provinces, and yet I doubt if there is 
anyone here present who can put his hand on his heart, and say that tho 
part of India which he knows best is adequately provided with public 
works, or that ho sees his way at present to providing his particular 
province or district with all necessary public works without some extra 
demand upon the public purse. Now this, I cannot help thinking, is a 
very noteworthy fact. Here is a great country, which in time of 
profound pcaco, with a vastly increasing revenue, declares itself going 
into the Insolvency Court in couseqnence of tho great expenditure on 
public works ; and yet those who know tho country best will tell us that 
nil this drain of our finances will not suffice to supply India with what 
it wants in the way of public works. I think tho difficulty of under¬ 
standing this would disappear if we could really compare in our own 
minds what a charge of a few millions for public works, such as appears 
in our Indian returns, means when compared with tho whole of the area 
of India. I need not remind those who are here present how vast 
that area is; that if you take tho provinces of Europo, striking off 
Russia and one or two of the most unproductive outlying portions, you 
would havo an area which would be smaller, not much more populous, 
and hardly richer than India; and if over the whole of that part of 
Europe you were to divide what yon had to spend according to tho most 
extravagant Budget that has yet boen framed for public works in India, 
you would find that you hud got for every province but a vory moderate 
amount, and it would appear still more moderate if yon considered what 
was to bo done with it, because the sum voted for public works, say in 
France, where so much is done by what wo should call the Public Works 
Department, would seem very inadequate if in France, as in India, you 
had to do everything out of the public allowance, the smallest parish 
works as well as the national highways; if, in fact, not a shilling could 
be spent in any public work by any public officer without its boing 
entered in the national accounts. 

There is another point on which I will not dilate, though it is one on 
which, no doubt, many gentlemen here present could be very eloquent, 
and eloquent, I fear, with some reason, and that is tho* waste which is 
charged against our public works. We arc told that the administration 
of the public works in India is a very wasteful administration, and I 
much fear there is very considerable ground for that charge. I am afraid 
we wasto money. I am sure we waste timo, and wo waste energy and 
heart, which arc worth more than even time and money ; and, therefore, 
I will concede this point, and ask you to take it for granted that there is 
a very considerable waste, which I do not pretend to say I would under¬ 
take to remedy directly by any particular nostrum I have to propose, 
though I believe much may bo done indirectly, as I hope presently to 
show. Meantime, I will consider it as rather an inevitable circumstance 
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connected with our position in India, that we cannot do things quite as 
economically, or make the money go quite as far as you would do north 
of the Tweed, and in some places I known south of the Tweed. 

Thon there is another point which I must also concede, and which is 
a very large concession, and that is the amount that is lost in the way of 
delay* This may appear to be comprised in what is lost in the waste of 
time; but I think it deserves a few words to itself, because we are very 
often apt to suppose, in dealing with questions of public works in India, 
that the delay of a few years does not signify very much in the comple¬ 
tion of a work. Such at least is our practice; but it is not the practice 
of men connected with works of public utility in this country, and it has 
always seemed to mo one of the most serious points connected with our 
Indian administration, that when we resolve to have a road, or a tank, or 
any other work of public utility, wc do not recognize the enormous 
importance of getting it as speedily as possiblo. But this also is a blot 
which it is much easier to hit than to remove, and I merolv mention it 
now, to tell you that I do not propose, except incidentally, to submit to 
your notice any remedy for avoiding delays in future. I trust that under 
the system which I would proposo for your consideration there would be less 
waste of every kind, and, above all, much less delay. But the waste would 
not be avoided, nor would the delay, by any direct act, though I hope it 
would be avoided indirectly, as I shall show when I get farther on. 

But there is yet another point of the same kind, which is one of very 
serious importance, and of which you will see a groat deal in the charges 
which from time to time ore brought against our Public Works Adminis¬ 
tration in India, and that is the tendency to constant change of plan, 
change of system. Men who are fresh from India agree with those who 
have been longest in India; the man who has morely gone out fresh from, 
our manufacturing districts to look at India for a few weeks agrees’with 
the oldest Indian in marvelling at the rapidity and the immensity of 
the changes which aro made from time to time in those parts of our plan 
of administration which in this country we are used to consider the most 
settled. And on this point also I must allow judgment to go by default, 
for I do not pretend to estimate its itnpoi-tance less gravely than those 
who call out most loudly against the tendency to incessant changes of 
system which has marked our proceedings of late years in all that 
concerns our public works. I would only ask you to considor to wkat 
that fickloness—for it amounts to that—that fickleness of purpose in a 
very great and powerful Government, remarkable in other respects for its 
tenacity of purpose, is attributable, and how it may be corrected. 

And now, before I offer any explanation of the probable causes of this 
or of other defects in our system, or before I attempt to suggest any 
remedy for the evils which I point out, I mxist ask you, in order to save 
time, on this as in many other parts of the subject, not to expect me to 
go too much into logical proof of what I say, but provisionally to take 
my assertion for what it may ho worth as the assertion of one who has 
given considerable attention during many years to this subject, and to 
take what I shy for granted for tho present till you have looked into the 
matter moro clpscly. Relying on your doing this, I will tell you very 
briofly what I believe is the principal cause of those evils to which I have 
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referred, namely, the very great insufficiency of the means used, the very 
great fickleness of purpose, and the waste of money and the waste of time 
with which the system is charged; and I think you will find the causes 
generally to resolve themselves into this,—that no spending authority 
(no authority which has authority to spend money), cxcopt, and the 
oxception is only partial, in the case of railways, has any diroot interest 
in economy, whother of time, money, or labour. (Hear, hear.) Now, 
that may seem a very simplo statement, and it may seem one which is 
opon to considerable question as to its accuracy; but I would ask you in 
the first place to consider as men of business whether, supposing it 
is truo, it would not account for all the phenomona with which wo have 
to deal. If thore is any man of businoss horo presont who thinks that it 
is possiblo to enforce coonomy, uuless tho authority who is entrusted with 
spending tho money has some very considerable diroct interest in oconomy, 
J must say that his views of business are difforont from those of any man 
whom I havo hithorto mot; and I caimot help therefore believing that if wo 
find that tho persons who havo authority to spend money havo no diroct 
interest in economy, that fact alono will furnish an all-sufficiont explana¬ 
tion of all thoBO poouliarities and ovils of which wo havo boon spooking. 
Woll, now for the proof. You aro aware, of convso, in a gonorai way, of 
tho mode iu which almost all public works are oxeouted iu India. 

ThoBO who havo tho direction of tho expenditure aro gonorully mon 
who coino to tho country for but a portion of thoir activo life, and who 
go away bofore thoy can oxpoot personally to benefit much by tho works 
with which thoy may bo connected. It is very seldom givon to any 
rulor iu India to travel for aiyr distance along a rood whioh ho has him- 
solf designed, or with tho designing of which bo has hod anything to do, 
hut it is still inoro uncommon for him to travol along a rood for which 
ho has hod personally to pay muoh, or tho cost of whioh makes him 
personally richer or pooror. Now I would ask you to consider how 
very difl'oront thoso circumstances are from tho circumstances with which 
you havo to deal in this country, where, as far as possiblo, you malco it a 
part of your administration, bo it publio or private administration, to 
give the poison who is spending tho money a direct interest in making 
tho raonoy go ns far as possible. No doubt in this country you ofton 
moot with employors who oraploy architects and ongincors, regardless of 
expouso, sometimes for many years togother. For two or three yearn 
togothor tho country is now and thon seized with a sort of mania for 
spending money, without looking much to tho oconomy of tho oxpondituro, 
but hitherto the fit has never lasted longor than two or tliroo yoars at 
the outside, and wo havo generally had to pay for it by repentanoo whieli 
is not likely soon to bo forgotten. But tho oaso is entirely different in 
India, and I will give you, by way of illustration, very briefly tho histq|y 
of a great public work as it is carried out, and must be carried out under 
tho present system in India. We will suppose that it is an extent of road 
200 or 300 milos long, and oponing up an entiroly now country. Tlicro 
is no difficulty whatever in fixing upon numerous districts in ovory part 
of ludia where such a public work may any day be proposed by tho 
officer in charge. We will supposo that it is proposed*to carry a road 
into tho heart of a province acccssiblo hitherto to no whcoled carriage. 
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Somebody, generally a foreigner—a foreigner who comes to the country 
from a distance—who knows, according to statistics, that his tenure of 
office in that province is likely to be limited to three years or lees, looks 
at tho country, and ho proposes that a road should l>e made. This is 
not very much like anything you have in England. He consults tho 
wisest and most experienced of the inhabitants of tho country, and he 
finds them generally support his views as soon as they understand what 
a road really means, because, let mo remind you, there are very many 

S provinces in India whero it is yot noccssary to explain to tho natives 
i province how a road will really act as compared with leaving them 
to use tho ordinary surface of the country during oight months of tho 
year, when that country is very muob iu the condition that our country 
is in at this moment, dining tho exceptionally dry and hot season. You 
are all probably aware that from ono end of India to tho other that was, 
up to thirty-five years ago, the condition of India generally. There were 
then no hotter moans of travelling over the whole surface of tho country 
than you have over those parts of Windsor forest where there is no road 
at this present season. You doponded entirely on tho cessation of rains, 
and upon thoir being no insuperable obstacle in the shape of a ravino or 
a chain of mountains, and you wont across tho country as you host could. 
Of course it takes somo time to explain the uso and valuo of u made road 
to a man who has boon brought up and lived ns his forefathers did for 
BOO years in such a country ; but when it is explained, I liavo never yot 
mot a nutivo farmer or proprietor or head man, who was not nearly as 
enthusiastic in tho cause of roads and bridges as any young engineer from 
Addiscombo. And horo lot mo observe in passing, without any disparage¬ 
ment of my own oountrymon, that I liavo generally found tlio agricultural 
and commercial clnssos of India quito ns intelligent on tho points of this 
kind as agricultural and commercial classes of our own old-fashioned 
country. (Hcnr, hoar.) Well, wo will call this gontloman who first 

S ropoBoa tho road, bo he collector or commissioner, tho satrap of tho 
istriot. After a time he gots hold of an engineer, not without much 
personal tronblo and correspondence, and ho tolls tho engineer that ho is 
to survey a road 200 or 800 milos long, and that ho is to Bond iu a plan 
and nn estimate of the cost; and iu this part of tho process certainly 
there is generally no unnecessary delay or waste of tirno. Indeed, any 
Indian onginocr who happens to bo hero present will, I run stuo, hear mo 
out that tho most patient satrap of a district gcnorally asks for tho survoy 
of such a long road ns wo nro talking of, iu n more portion of tho timo 
which would bo nooossary really to frnino a complete and accurate design 
for tho best lino of rond through tho country. I need not toll you that 
time aud careful inquiry, and tho consideration of a great many questions, 
am necessary to onablo any man to doviso a good road through a new 
country. I boo iu front of mo a gentleman who has 1 know commenced 
n very useful and important lino of road within a fortnight after it first 
struck him that tho road was wanted; but then he had Lord Lnlhousio 
at hi8 back, and ho had the most complete knowledge of his subject, and 
the most entire lovo of it, to assist him. But I would ask Colonel Pitt 
Kennedy whether, during his experience of Indian public works, he has 
often met with an engineer who was allowed a fair share of time to mature 
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his plans beforo he was required to send them in. The reason of the 
hurry at his stage of the work, the designing, is not far to soek. Satrap 
and engineer both know that their time in the province is short—that 
great delay must occur before the final sanction is roccived—they there¬ 
fore hurry the part of their preliminary work. If the general outline of 
the design is sound, tkero is every temptation to put off tho elaboration 
of details to n future period. Tho design at last is drawn out, and then 
commences tlio agitation to get the plans and estimates approved. You 
must recolloct that it is not one satrap ouly who has such works to bring 
forward, but thoro aro a dozen in overy provinco, all knocking at tho 
door of tho provincial Pro-Consul, and each of them urging the Pro- 
Consul to take up his pet project, and to urgo it on tho Local or Imperial 
Government for immediate execution. Aud this beiug tho caso, I need 
hardly toll you that it requires no small amount of personal application 
and onorgy to get any particular plan tnkon up by the hood of tho govern¬ 
ment of tho province. 'When tho plans aud estimates have boon considered 
by tho provincial governor, and when they have boon approvod by him, 
then comes a difficulty which is a purely modern Indian difficulty, and 
which is known as tho difficulty of getting plans and estimates into tho 
Budget. You must know that though tho Government of India is charged 
with being very extravagant, and with ruining itself with public works, 
still it lias for some years post adopted a very rigid plan of trying to put 
•amo bridle on its own desire as regards oxpondituro on public works, and 
at tho commoncomont of each soason each provincial governor gets au 
approximate notion from tho financial doivartmont of tho Government of 
India as to tho sum which, supposing all things to go most favourably, 
can bo possibly allowed to that provinco for public works. I boliovo, 
without any exaggeration, I might say that throughout India ovory 
governor ot n provinco is bosiogod by many timos more applications U> 
got projoots into tho Budget than can possibly bo entertained, and tlion 
oommonccs a process which, to thoso who aro interested in their work, is 
very interesting, but which ofton leads to tho greatest disappointment. 
Tho sum to bo distributed is limited, the applicants for it aro numorous, 
and each knows that liis chance of getting a Bhnro depends on tho urgency 
of his application. Each puts tho claims of his project or projects in tho 
strongest possible light, and uses all tho arguments ho can in its fevonr. 
As Btrong claims como in, those weakly supported are postponed; some¬ 
times all aro cut down by a sudden contraction of tho whole sum dis¬ 
posable ; Bomotimos thoro is a scramble for an unoxpoctcd suddon addition. 
Tho whole system is as unfavourable as can be to a calm consideration 
of tho great works which tho country wants and tho host means of supply¬ 
ing them. At last wo will suppose that tho work in which wo aro spe¬ 
cially interested is fairly “ budgeted," as it is called—that it is sot down 
as a work authorized by tho Govorumcut of Iudio, and cntitlod to lmvo 
a certain sum spont upon it. Then it would bo supposed that this sum 
was to bo spent upon it as speedily as possible, but that is by no means 
tlio case. Thore is a certain sum—a very smnll proportion probably of 
what could be profitably spent on tho work—sot aside to bo laid out upon 
it durin g the year, and beyond that it is impossible that aity energy should 
push it on faster during tho next twelvo months. Tho samo process has 
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to be annually repeated. Sometimes an additional grant for tho work is 
in the Budget of tho year, sometimes it is not, and tho work drags on in 
this way till at last it is completed—if completed at all—almost invariably 
by some other persons than those who originated it and designed it. Now, 
I would ask any gentleman who has been oonnected with tho administra¬ 
tion of large works of public Utility in this country, how it is possible 
under such a system that there should not bo an immense waste, and that 
there should not bo immense delay, and that all tho evils to which I have 
reforred before should not be found to exist in a very prejudicial degree ? 
If I have made this at all plain to you, I think you will have antici¬ 
pated mo in what is the cardinal evil of our present system of public works 
in India, an ovil which, it must ho borno in mind, is not due to any ono 
individual, aud which I doubt whether it is in tho power of any ono 
individual to correct; but whioh can only bo explained by that very 
unpopular vague phrase “ tho fault of tho system.” It is in fact a system 
which makes all statesmanship and good administration connected with 
the Department of Public Works ond in what ? In tho powor of stopping, 
in the power of cutting down, in the power of impeding under this 
system. Tho good administrator connected with tho Department, of 
Public Works is not the man who can got the most useful works under¬ 
taken, can most spoodily romovo difficulties, push thorn to a conclusion, 
and so get tho ndvantago of them for the country. On tho contrary, tho 
boat man in ©very department oonneotod with publio works, according to 
tho inevitable judgment of his official superiors, is tho man who is most 
adroit in finding objections, and in stopping works; and this arises, bo it 
obsorvod, not from any wish a priori to stop publio works, but bocauso 
tho onish and tho crowd of publio works oallmg for oxocution is so groat 
that ability is best shown in proventing too many projects pressing into 
the narrow opening whioh is left; and ns long n.s this system oontsinnoe 
I think you will agree with mo that it is nonsense to talk of any small 
remedy; that it is nousonso to find fault with this or that individual or 
with this or that part of tbo system. There must bo something in tho 
system itself radically wrong, or what I have stated to you must be 
radically unfounded. 

Thoro is another cause of tho ovils which I have attempted to 
describe, and that is also a cause which is not attributable to any ono 
individual, and which, like the otlior, I can only attribute to that very 
unsatisfactory cause—“ tho system.” But it is ouo which admits of 
remedy, ns the former cause did, and whioh admits, I think, of an oasy 
remody. It is tho distanco of all control, owing to orroneous centraliza¬ 
tion, so that no one is trusted in tho system of checks which becomes 
necessary. Now I will briefly explain what I mean by this. To cen¬ 
tralization itself it would not bo for me to offer any objection. I believe 
that officiont centralization is the socrot of all good work in finance, and 
in public works, and in administration goncrally. (Hear, hear.) All I 
objoct to, is orroneous and inefficient centralization; and 1 contend that 
whether in public works or in fiuanco, what thoso who are interested in 
removing the ovils of tho present system should look to is, not to destroy 
centralization, kit to perfect it—to make it a true, real, efficient central¬ 
ization, and not a sham centralization. (Hear, hear.) I would only ask 
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you, in considering how this applies to the question of publio works, ns 
we are rather pressed for time, to consider one or two points connected 
with this question of centralization. In the first jilace, I would ask you 
to consider tho distances in India, and then to consider the men whom 
you are asked to trust. Tho prosont system, as I have endeavoured to 
explain to you, is ono by which an engineer officer proposos a work, 
which is afterwards revised by another officer 100 or 200 miles distant, then 
again by another officer, who is perhaps 400 or 500 milos distant, thon again 
by another officer who is perhaps 1000 or 1100 miles distant, and then 
in many, oases by others who are 7000 or 8000 milos distant. 

Now, I would ask you to consider whothor among, it may be, tho throe, 
or four, or five grades through which this work lias to go, you got to 
anything very essentially different from tho agouoy with which you 
started ? If tho work with which you begin is a difficult work, a very 
superior man is omployod to design it, and if ho requires special nssistonoo, 
ns is vory ofton the case, ho bus tho best advico possible given to him 
before it is designed ; but after that all those checks and stops through 
which tho work goos aro references from ono man of a particular qualifi¬ 
cation to another man of precisely the same qualification, and from him 
to another man of liko qualification, and again from him to others, none 
of them differing in the nature of thoir qualification from tho man with 
whom tho work originated, with the exception, bo it romomborod, of ono 

J oint. Thoro aro probably two or throo, or it may bo, five or ton yonvs’ 
ifforouce in their standing in tho army, or in thoir standing os civil 
engineers, but, beyond that, thoro is absolutely no difference in tho quali¬ 
fications of tho officers through whoso hands m all tboso different stagos 
tho work is obligod to filtor. Supposo wo follow out tho working of such 
a system in this country. What would ho tho fato of works in England 
if a civil engineer of, say ton years’ standing, proposed a road from 
Bristol into Devonshire, and that was revised by anothor man of twolvo 
years’ standing in London ; that this was again referred to anothor man 
of fiftoon yoars' standing at Paris, and from him to ono of twenty yoars* 
standing at Constantinople? I would ask you what hopo you would have 
of that work over being really efficiently centralized ? bocauso that is tho 
point. (Hear, hoar.) Tho result of all this is, tlmt throughout tho 
whole of tho Indian service, so far as I know, no engineer is trusted in 
the way in whioh you mou of business in England trust your engineers. 
Thoro is nothing approaching to tho system of trust and confidence 
which exists between omployera and employod in England. Hore tlicro 
is ono man who holds the purse-strings, and ho is brought into immediate 
personal communication with tho man who designs tho work. As long 
as tho man who designs tho work is allowed to execute it, ho onjoys, I 
may say, in 99 cases out of 100, tho full confidouco of his employers. 
Nothing of tho kind exists in India. There is an attempt at check 
throughout tho whole systom, n chock such as I have described, and a 
most inefficient check it is; and tho only wonder is. that, with all this, 
the honour of the service remains so high as it is. But that is explained 
by the very simple fact that it is not tho man who is doubted; in no 
case does the superintending officer ever entertain the slightest doubt of 
the personal honour of his subordinate—at least tho cases in which ho 
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doeB ftro extremely rare, rarer, I slionld say, in India than in this country; 
but it is a part of the cast-iron system to which they aro subjected, that 
it shall not be taken for granted that any man is able to spend honestly 
the money required for the work lie has in hand in tho way in which you 
allow your engineers in this oountry to spend your money. You may say 
that this is not vory creditable to tho Indian Government, but let me 
remind yon of one point, and it is a point that should bo always borne in 
mind in connection with every question of the kind, that this question of 

S ublic works, with which yon have hod to deal in England since tho 
iyft of your Edwards and your Honrys, has grown up in ludin within 
tho last tliirty-ilvo years. I seo many gentloraon hero present, who aro 
ray soniovs in tho Iudian sorvico, who aro bale and hearty men still, and 
yet I can recollect tho time when no mail travollod in any part of India 
ovor anything in tho shape of a made road, with tho exception of ono 
mail-cart, which wont Bovonty-fivo miles. Now, that was tho slate of 
things in India only some thirty-live yoara ago. I am not suro whotbor 
tho mail from Calcutta to Barrackporo was carried in thoso days othor- 
wi»o than on moil’s heads. If it was, sixteen milos or so may bo ml dud ; 
but with that exception horso-cavringo or cart-carriago for tho ordinary 
mails was unknown in Indio. And this question of tho construction of 
rnndo roads, railways, and most other public works lias grown up abso¬ 
lutely within tho lifetimo of most of tho middle-aged mon hero prosont. 
During that timo wo hove lmd somo vorv important changes in tho gonoral 

S of England with rogard to public works in India, which also I 
bog you to hear in mind. For tho first tou years of tho tliirty-fivo 
it cannot bo said thoro was any systom. It formed then no port of tho 
business of tho Govorumout to do what yon have got so usod to hoar 
tulkod of in thoso days—to dovolop tho resources of India—that is a 
duty which 1ms boon improssod upon tho Administration of India, cor- 
iaiuly within tho last thirty-five years, and though all Englishmen in 
timos past used tho old-fashionod phraso, that thov thought it their 
duty to govoni tho oountry for tho best advantage of tho oountry in whioli 
they livod, and of tho old oountry from which thoy enmo, still nil tho 
plans, all'tho talk, and all tho action in tho diroction of wlint is called 
tho dovolopmcnt of tho rosourcos of India, have talcou placo einco tho 
Charter Act of 1883. And for many years after that timo tho thing was 
douo fitfully, and rather ns a matter of taste than ns a matter of duty. 
You, my Lord, will recollect a statesman who was, I boliove, a friond of 
your own—tho late Sir Robert Grant. Ho wout oat to India after 
liolping to pass tho Charter Act of 1833, and was, as I lmvo hoard him 
say, absolutely shocked nt tho state in which he found tho publio works 
of tho country; and lio, I boliove, was ono of tho first who gave a really 
efficient and statesmanlike diroction to tho dosiro which vory soon after 

E w up, to do our duty by India by giving India such public works ns 
roquirod. At tlint timo there was no systematic consideration given 
to the question how capital shoxild bo provided for those public works. 
Then came n period of fifteen years which will be associated in tho minds 
of most gentlemen hoTo present with tho era of railways. I am happy to 
see the gontlemfjn (Mr. G. T. Clarke) who proposed tho first railway in 
India, and the first railway which was opened, among us this day, very 
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halo and hearty, and still an extremely active mnn—(hear, hear)—and I 
think my friend will boar me out, if ho lias time to give us his experience 
on the subject, when I say that at the time when ho proposed his first 
railway there was not a thought of a permanent system for tho construc¬ 
tion of railways or other publie works in India, and that was in the year 
1843. After that, we followed wlmt was thon the fashionable cry with 
regard to such works and everything connected with them in this country 
—everything was to be left to “ private enterprise.” Lord Dalhousio 
(who had seen something of what was coming to pass with regard to 
uncontrolled private enterprise jn his experience with regard to railways 
in this country wliou ho was at tho Board of Trade) wont out to India, 
and it was thought rather a dospotio action on his part that ho and tho 
Court of Directors insisted on associating the Government with private 
ontorpriso in tho Indian railways, for which ho laid out a groat scliomo. 
But, with regard to these railways, and all othor publio worlcs, tho cry 
wont on with inoroasing strongth, that they ought not to bo undertaken 
by the Government,—that tho Government was not to bo in Tndia a 
paternal Government, doing thoso things for its subjocts, but they wero 
all to bo loft to privato ontorpriso. I do not know what caino over you 
lioro in England, or what ohauged tho curront of your thoughts, but it is 
cortain that about ton years ago a very groat ohango took placo in your 
views upon tho subject, a ohango which was followed by us in India ; it 
may havo boon owing to the Grimoan War and tlio lessons which woro 
tlioro Joarnod; it may lmvo boon owing to tho vory groat apparont success 
of a vory dospotio systom of government across tho Oliannol; and it 
oovtainly was intensified by tho break-dowu of so many joint-stook ontor- 
prisos a few yours ago; but somehow or another tlioro grow up in this 
country, and tlioro was rofieotod in India, a most inordinate admiration 
for Crosarism, for doing everything through tho Government, and loaving 
nothing to privato ontorpriso; and for tho last few yours wo havo boon 
going on in India developing this toudonoy at a considerably increasing 
rnto of speed, until at present tho Government 1ms not only absorbed all 
privato ontorpriso, a« far ns tlioro was any purely private ontorpriso in 
tho way of groat publio works in India, but it has como to bo regarded 
almost as an axiom (an axiom which, I trust, it may not bodeemod horosy 
to quostion), that tho Government should do all tlioso tilings, and that 
nothing should bo trusted to private enterprise; that privato ontorpriso 
only docs things mischievously and extravagantly, and that, all things 
should bo dono by an onglightonod Govornmont. Having passed through 
tlioso threo stages (tho ton years of no systom, tlio fiftcon years during 
which you trusted principally to private ontorpriso, and the ton years at 
tho end of which you havo come to say you will trust nothing to private 
enterprise, and everything ought to bo done by an enlightened kind of 
Crosarism), wo come to this present time. 

Now I will very briefly state to you wbat is the rule which I think 
should be laid down in this regard for tho future, aud tho rule is one 
which is not new nor of my own devising. You will find it very 
eloquontly stated by Mr. Sumner Maine, in some very useful discussions 
which took place on this subject in the Legislative Council of Calcutta 
some years ago, and it is simply this—that the Government should have 
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a share and a voice in tho construction and management of all works 
which oro of such magnitude os to affect public interests or private rights, 
by estoblisliing a virtual monopoly. Where no publio interests are in¬ 
volved, nor private rights affected, in tho way of monopoly, there let tho 
enterprise, however vast, be loft to unrestricted and unfettered private 
enterprise. The rule would bo very like that which you lay down in 
this country whore you involvo the intervention of the State in the shape 
of an Act of Parliament, whenovor publio interests nre involved, or 
private rights of ndverso parties affected, or where it is sought to create 
anything in tho shape of a logalized monopoly. In all other cases you 
leave owners and capitalists unrestricted. 

The rule is best illustrated by instances. No great railway, or trunk 
road, or canal, or schemo of drainngo can bo carried out without affecting 
tho interests of others than the projectors—of the public in fact—or with¬ 
out oroating a virtual monopoly. In all such cases it would bo impera¬ 
tively necessary to invoke tho intorvontion of Government. Harbour- 
works, gas-works, water-works, aud tho liko, may be more improvements 
of private property, or may bo intondod to produoc water or gas for salo, 
liko any other commodity. In that oaso Government intervention would 
not bo required; but if it wero sought to croato anything liko a virtual 
monopoly, or to affeot tho rights of other parties, then Government inter¬ 
vention would bo necessary. This brings us to the question how tho 
capital is to bo provided. If tho public is willing to provido tho capital 
on rocoiving a guarantee for a certain amount of interest from tho Govern¬ 
ment, T, for ono, think it an exceedingly good systom, and onpnblo of 
boing cosily guarded against abuse, aud freed from tho objootions which 
have been of late years urged against guarantees. But such a system is 
not very oasy of application where thoro aro no direct pccuuiary returns; 
and for this and otkor roasons wo will postpone its consideration for tho 
present, and considor how capital is to bo provided for works to be oxo- 
cutcd and raanagod on tho exclusive responsibility of Govornmont; such, 
for instonco, ns groat military works, canals, roads, harbours, and tho 
liko. This is, in foot, tho question which lies at tho root of all our 
financial difficulties in India, llow is the publio works’ capital for India to 
bo provided ? Of oourse you can continue tho present absenco of all 
system; but I doubt wkothor that would find many advocates. You may 
propose to do tho whole work from tho surplus rovouno of India. That 
plan, of course, has more udvocatcs than tho other, but I doubt if any 
man in his senses, who really knows tho extent of this work, would draaxn 
of doing all that India now requires out of tho surplus rovenues of India 
—(hear, hear)—and in tho belief that that is an untenable proposition, I 
will say no more on the subject; then, if you adopt noithor of those two 
courses, you como to borrowing in some shape or another. If you neither 
lot things go on in their present bap-hazard way, nor leave them ontiroly 
alone, nor attempt to do them out of your surplus annual income, then in 
one shape or another yon must resort to borrowing; and the question 
arises, How would you borrow ? 

Now I cannot help thinking that a similar question has been fully 
considered, aud.it has been to my mind very satisfactorily solved in this 
country. If I go to any of our great cities, where the commercial element 
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has had perhaps its best development, what do I find ? I find very mag¬ 
nificent harbour-works, halls of justice, gaols, spacious, commodious 
markets, and other works of the like character, and when I inquire how 
they have boon erected, I am told that they are public works, and that 
the body which represents the Local Government of that place very 
generally has provided tliom by borrowing under Acts of Parliament, 
and under conditions which oblige the tax-payers and rate-payors of that 
part of tho country to pay a particular sum in excess of the ordinary 
interest on the capital raised, by which the loan is extinguished in a fow 
yours. Tho system seems to be thoroughly well understood, and very 
extensively acted upon, and, as far as I can see, there is no sort of prac¬ 
tical objection found to attach to it, either financially or in any other 
respect. Tho work appears to bo well dono, and it is economically and 
promptly done, and done iu every rospoot, I should say, in tho way in 
which tlioso who nro interested in public works in India could dosiro 
their works to bo dono. Again, if I inquire how a largo landed proprietor 
in England, or iu Ireland, improves his estate, what do I find ? Many 
mon have an estate of 10,000 acres and more, which requires a very largo 
outlay iu draining and other works of tlio kind, perhaps nu outlay almost 
equal to tho foo-simplo of half tho estate ; but what does tho owner do V 
Very often ho borrows tho inonoy from somo privato monoy-loudor, hut 

S ou have a dovico which lias boon acted on both in England and iu 
•oland with tho greatest success aB far as I know without any disad¬ 
vantage arising in its administration, by whioh landowners situated as I 
doscribcd may improvo their estates by the application of public fundn 
advauood by tho nation. Tho system is this: 1'arliamout from timo to 
time placos in tho Lauds of commissioners or trustoos a cortain sum which 
is lont out by tlioso trustees to oouutry gentlemen,• who lay out upon 
their estates such sums as they require, and repay tho loans back to tho 
nation within a cortain time, generally within tho range of an ordinary 
lifotimo. Thus you have two modes of raising funds; ouo of thorn very 
much followed by landod proprietors in England and in Ireland for tho 
improvement of their own estates, and tho othor followed by somo of tho 
greatest commercial oontros of England, and in both cases tho work is 
done with public money, or rather, with inonoy raisod on public orodit, 
under tho sanction of Parliament, and this is all dono undor conditions 
which enable tho Minister of the day at once to lay his • finger upon tho 
porson who is responsible for any malversation. I would ask gentlemen 
who are here present whether it would bo possiblo to misapply any largo 
Bum which had beon raised to be oxpended upon a gaol, or upon a court¬ 
house or a market-placo, in Manchester, or Bolton, or Liverpool, or 
whether it would be possible to misapply money which had boon 
advanced for tho drainage of a privato estate undor the systems I have 
alluded to, without its being cortain that tho evil-doer would bo at ouce 
found out and brought to justice ? That is a state of things of which 
you have no parallel in India, but is precisely the state of things at 
which you would wish to arrive there. 

Now, the system which I would ask you to consider i| not proposed 
now for the first time, for it was proposed by me, many years ago, to be 
followed in India ; and I now propose it for consideration, not as a new 
No. 4, Vol. IV. u 
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system, hut ns one which hns been known and acted on, and acted on 
beneficially among you in this country. It is simply this: that Parlia¬ 
ment should pass an Act appointing a commission or trustees who should 
have power to raise and apply a large sum of soveral millions sterling; 
this sum to bo raised by loan in England, the interest to bo paid by tho 
Secretory of State for India in Council from the revenues of India, and 
the money to bo applied to public works in India. This would bo done 
by empowering tho commissioners to allot sums for spooific works on the 
application of the Local Governments in India, and on their engagement 
to repay to the trustees such loans with interest by annual instalments. 
That is tho systorn to which I have alluded as in force in this country, 
simply putting the Local Governments of India for tho corporation—it may 
bo of Bolton or 3Ianchostor—or for tho owner of an estate in England. 

You may ask, in tho first placo, “ Why have a Commission; why would 
not tho prosont Government of India or tho Secretary of 8tate in tho 
Council of India do?" tho Counoil of India boing, as you know, en¬ 
trusted with the control, to a certain extent, of tho finances of India. I 
will simply montion one or two rousons, out of many, why noithor of 
thoso oxisting authorities should bo ontrusted with tho power of advancing 
money from thoso loans to bo raisod for publio works. Tho main reason 
is this. You want for such u purpose to establish personal diroct respon¬ 
sibility. Honco, what you want is a vory small numbor of trustees, and 
not a lu*rgo body that should bo ablo to divide tho responsibility. You 
may, doubtless, find tho men you require among tho members of tho 
Counoil of India; hut tlioy should bo spocially solocted, and it should 
not bo mado a port of thoir ordinary duty. I do not kuow how many 
aro usually entrusted with tho disposal of sums raisod by loans for carry¬ 
ing out similar works in England; but, if I am rightly informed, tho 
men who aro made personally responsible aro novor more than two or 
throo; and therefore I consider that a commission not oxooodiug a vory 
small number of mou should bo appointed by Parliament But why 
should it bo appointed directly by Parliament and not by tho Government 
of India and Secretory of Shito in Counoil ? For this reason, in order 
that it should bo moro immediately responsible to Parliament than the 
Council of India or any other body connected with ordinary administra¬ 
tion can possibly bo. You may have most ndmirablo, well-selected men 
in tho Government of India and in tho Council of India, and yet they 
may not be precisely tho men whom you would chooso as trustees. When 
you aro looking ont for a banker or a trustee, you do not look out for 
the ablest engineer, tho most acute man of scionco, tho greatest politician, 
tho most able or tho most oloquent statesman, or the bravest of soldiors; 
you look out for a man possessing thoso vory peculiar, simple, but vory 
necessary qualities which you compendiously describe as constituting “ a 
good man of business,” “ a man fit to bo a trustee.” That is the sort of 
man you look out for, whethor for a private trust or a public trust; but 
your Governor-General may bo a man who is entitled to a statue and to 
a burial in Westminster Abboy—a man who is a great administrator in 
pence or war,-who will make a great figure in history. That is not the 
man you need as a trustee. He may be all that, and yet he is precisely 
the man you would wish to exclude from such a trust; and in order to 
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avoid having anyone on the trust but tlioso possesing tlio plain and 
simple qualifications which you require in such a trust, you should not 
make it a part of the ordinary duty of the Government or of the Council 
of India. (Hear, hear.) Then you will perhaps say, Why should all 
this be dono by Act of Parliament ? There is one sufficient reason among 
many others that might be giveu, and that is, that Parliament really 
holds the purse-strings of India. Whatever we may talk about other 
bodies or authorities, if Parliament is determined that thcro shall bo an 
expenditure in India, that expenditure will bo. If Parliament is deter¬ 
mined that a particular expenditure shall not be, that particular oxpondi- 
turo will not bo. Tho purso-strings, then, aro in tho hands of Parliament, 
arid you only injure India, and you do no service to Parliament itself, 
by putting up any screens that will diminish tho responsibility of Par¬ 
liament 

Moroover, Parliament is a collection of men of business, and it will 
do its work on a simple, businoss-liko system. Now, if you look to thoso 
entrusted with the ordinary administration of India to dovlso a plan for 
raising and applying such loans ns I proposo, you will have, no doubt, a 
system full of ubility ; but whether it will bo a vory simplo system,.or 
whether it will bo a vory businoss-lilco system, is quite another question, 
and, in my opinion, your only guarantee for having a simplo and businoss- 
liko system is to insist that Parliament shall turn its attention to this 
matter for at least a fow hours, and lay down tho system to ho- followed, 
which, after all, will bo no groat difficulty, because I really boliovo that 
there aro now in full operation Acts of Parliament in which only a 
change of a fow names is necossary to give you all that is needed for tho 
officiont administration of such loans as I have desoribod. I will not 
dotaiu you by giving you any reasons why there should bo an annual 
report to Parliament; that you will, I think, agree with mo is essential, 
bcoauso, ns yon know, short accounts make long friends, and tho soonor 
you bring mon to a strict account of what they have done in a matter 
of trust tho bettor. Thou you may ask, Why say that it is only tho 
Local Government that uoed bo satisfied with tho importance of tho work 
in each caso ? Why not leave it to tho Government of India or some 
other body ? Now, I would ask you to consider what tho Local Govern¬ 
ments of India aro. There are, os you aro aware, in some form or other, 
under one name or another, soino oight or ten, or, it may bo more, Local 
Governments; but the smallest of tbom is a Government which rules over 
a much largor population than is contained in one of tho minor kingdoms 
of Europo, which, with all tho limitations that you can impose upon it, 
with all the contractions of its power which have been increasing in 
number bo rapidly during the few last years, still exercises moro powor 
over tho people under its control, moro power of mischief, aiul at tho 
same time I trust moro powor of doing good, than almost any of tho 
. minor Governments of Europo yon could name. And I would ask you, 
if a Government to which you entrust tho lives and the liberties, and tho 
woll-bcing of several millions of men, is not fit to decide on tho works 
which are really necessary for those people, what question coouocted 
with those peoplo are they lit to consider or dccido ? I no not admit for 
one minute that there is any Government in India, past or present, bo it 
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autocratic or in the from of a Governor in Council, which in tho long run 
has boon found practically an inefficient Government, and I believe I 
apeak with the utmost confidence, that thoro is no item of administration 
which may be more safely entrusted to the Local Government than that 
of saying, on their immediate responsibility, what works are really 
needed for the government of the country. Your whole system hitherto 
has been to keoji them silent, to prevent their saying that things are 
necessary whioh it would be very inconvenient to grant; but if yon only 
asked them to say what were the works of the most urgent necessity 
within their jurisdiction, T bolievo there is not one Government in India, 
from tho smallest commissioners!)ip up to the Governor-General, which 
would bo found to fail in fulfilling all reasonable wishes in this rospoct. 

I proposo that the Local Governments should also certify as to tho 
sufficiency of tho means of repayment. That is a simplo matter. Ibeliovo 
that whon sums aro lent under tho authority of Parliament oithor to n 
municipal body or to a privato individual in this country, there is a 
lawyer who acts for the trustees, who looks at tho documents whioh oro 
passed, and who gonorully says for a few guineas whether it is safe to 
givo tho money or not. I believe this process would bo found equally 
simplo in India. Each Local Government would toll the trustees what 
security it proposed to givo in payraont of tho loan. If it had the 
authority of tho Supremo Government to plcdgo nny part of tho revenues 
of India it would pledge thorn. If it had tho authority of tho Govornmont 
of India to impose n now tax, it would simply lav boforo the lawyor em¬ 
ployed by tho trustees tho Act which onablcd tho Government to raiso 
tho local impost, and if it had any otlior source of rovonuo it would stato 
it j but tho mattor would ho ono which would ho ns simply docidcd as in 
tho case of an advnnoo upon a privato ostato in England or Ireland, or to 
a municipality in this oountry. Thon, finally, you may ask, Why should 
tho sum to bo placed at tho trustees’ disposal bo a large sum ? To this 
I can only reply that anything short of a very largo sum will bo abso¬ 
lutely found useless. (Iloar, hoar.) I will not dotain you by saying two 
words moro than uecossnry upon this subject. I would only ask you to 
considor nny of tho great facts whioh aro from timo to time put boforo 
you regarding India. Consider that thoro aro in somo ensos 1000 milos 
—there wo in many cases 500 milos—through which you may draw’ n 
lino on tho map, inhabited by civilized, industrious agriculturists, nud 
men of commerce, and along tho wholo of that lino you will not bo ablo 
to find a made road. I would ask you whothor it is any small number of 
millions that will satisfy the wants of such a country as that ? But you 
may say this is a very largo proposition. I would nsk you whether you 
roally beliovo it is possible, in a civilized and industrious country, to 
make roads, to say nothing of other public works, whioh shall not, in one 
way or another, immediately repay you ?—which shall not repay you, 
not only by preventing famine—not only by facilitating tho transit of 
your troops—not only by giving you a real hold upon tho persons and, 
what is much moro, upon the hearts of the people, but which will not at 
once cause a rebound in tho elasticity of all your resources of public 
income V (Heai? hear.) It will tell, as every man who has been in India 
knows, on the Excise—it will toll on the Customs—it will tell, above all, 
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on tlie land revenue, because that great stand-by of Indian fiuanoe depends, 
like land revenue everywhere else, upon paucity of internal communi¬ 
cation. (Hoar, hear.) It is utterly impossible to run n railway, to run 
a canal, or to run a common road, through an agricultural district, where 
no road now exists, without enabling the Government to double what 
directly and indirectly it gets, not from indirect sources of revenue, but 
from tho land itself. 

I am afraid I liavo detained this meeting very much longer than is at 
all reasonable. I can only pload in extenuation, that I have not half 
exhausted what I had to say. I trust if I have made any impression upon 
tho public mon who are present, more especially those connected with 
India, beyond the Government and outside tho Government, and those 
who are connected with tho industrial classos in this country, that they 
will pondor tho very simple plan I have laid before them—a plan which 
protends to no originality—which I contend is precisely tho same as that 
which you have been acting on in tho construction of your public works 
here for some time, with tho vory groatost and host results; that if there 
is anything in it they will givo it duo woight, and if tlicro are any objec¬ 
tions striking thorn, that thoy will lot mo hoar them now or on some 
future occasion. There is only one point to which 1 would beg your 
attention in conclusion, and that is ouo to which I vory briefly alluded a 
short time ago in this room, namely, that all of you who liavo anything 
to say to tho olootion of Mombors of Parliament, should eiuloavour to 
impress upou your reprosontutivos thut it is with thorn, and with no 
intermediate authority, that tho government of India rosts. (Hear, heard 
You have devised what is, I boliuvo, ouo of tho host and most successful 
experiments for aiding Parliament in tho discharge of its duty. I will 
not protend to ontor upon any arguments on that mutter, hut I would only 
say for myself, that it is with no wish to depreciate the dutioB or to 
lighten them, which devolve upou the Govornmont of India, I would ask 
you to domand of Purlinmont that it should look this question in thofaco 
aud do what it finds to bo necessary to do in justice to India, What is 
roquired is clearly, os you may judge from tho present dead-lock, not 
any oiling of tho present machinery— and I doubt whether it is a substi¬ 
tution of any machinery for that which now exists—but it is tho addition 
of a very simplo mochanisiu to do tho work which, if douo at all now, 
is done on no system, which is trusted to hap-hazard, and regarding 
which Parliament roquiros nothing, knows nothing, aud provklos nothiug. 
And I would sum up what I bavo to say in these fow words—what is 
needed can only bo dono by borrowed capital; that capital can noithor ho 
borrowod nor properly administered by tho presont machiucry connected 
with the Government of India, and it is tho boundon duty of Parliament, 
as tho only ultimato roforoo in this matter, to provide that machinery, 
however complox and however oxpensivo it may l>c; hut which I bolievo 
to l>o both extremely simple and extremely free from any chance that it 
will add one shilling to tlie oxpouscs of India. 

Chairman. —I am suro the mooting would vory much wish that I 
should convey its thanks to Sir Buvtlc Frero for tho discourse with which 
ho has favoured us, which has been so ablo, so interesting, so useful, aud 
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eo comprehensive, that it must engage tlio attention of everyone who has 
listened to it. and who may hereafter reflect on it. I do not know whether 
it would be the wish of any gentleman here to malco any observations on 
it at present. I see some gentlemen shaking their heads. As fur ns 
regards myself, I shall be obliged to quit the chair very shortly, which I 
shall do with great rcluotanoo, but at tho some time I hope you will 
thoroughly understaud that there is not a' single word in Sir Bartle 
Frero’s address that I should have wished him to liavo omitted. I am 
extremely gratified with tho whole of it, and as far as my ability to 
understand it goes, I shall certainly take it very gravely into my consi¬ 
deration, and ns we shall soon, in tho House of Lords, whon tho Duke of 
Argyll brings forward his Budget, have an opportunity to dilate on this 
matter, I may, perhaps, if I have sufficiently digested it, bo able to mako 
some observations on it. In tho moantime, I invito all those who are 
present to raiso thoir hands in favour of giving a hearty vote of thanks 
to Sir Bartle Frcro. 

On tho suggestion of Mr. Daoabhai Naohoji, Mr. Nasmith moved, 
and Mr. Fhzwilliam sccondod a motion that tho discussion ho adjourned, 
whioh motion wus put and carriod unanimously. A voto of thanks was 
passed to tho Chairman. 

A voto of thanks was also passed to tho Society of Arts for allowing 
the Association tho uso of thoir room. 


MEETING AT THE SOCIETY OF ARTS, WEDNESDAY, JULY (?. 1870. 

For the adjourned Discussion on Sir Bartle Frera’s Address on 
“ Indian Public Works.” 

In tho absence of Loud Lyvsdkn, 

EDWIN CHADWICK, Esq., O.B., was oallud to the ohaib. 

Thh following memorandum was placed in tho hands of gontlemon 
present, beforo the discussion commenced. 

Sir Bnrtlo Frero’s Propositions for providing tho capital required for 
public works in India, condensed from his Paper road at a Meeting of 
this Association on the 22nd Juno, and disoussod on tho 6th July, 1870. 

1. Tho capital required for publio works in India, uudertakon by tho 
Government, is not to be restricted to tho sum which can Iks aunually 
spared from current revenue, but is to bo provided from loans to bo raised 
in the following manner. 

2. Commissioners to bo appointed by Parliament, and empowered to 

raiso, by loans in England, under authority and with tho consent of the 
Secretary of State in Council, a sum not exceeding millions. 

Tho intorost on such loan to bo paid by tho Secretary of State in Council 
from the revenues of India, and the money to be applied to tho oxccution 
of public works in India undertaken by the Government. 
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3. Commissioners to bo empowered to advance the money so raised 
to the Government of India, or to the Local Governments and Adminis¬ 
trations, on the conditions hereinafter montioned. 

4. The Local Governments and Administrations to which advances 
may be mado to be tho following:— 

Tho Governments of Madras and Bombay. 

Lieutonant-Govornors of Bengal, North-West Provinces, and 
Punjab. 

Tho Chief Commissioner of British Burraoh. 

„ » Oudo. 

» „ Central Provinces. 

„ „ Mysoro. 

Tho Commissioner of Sind. 

5. The Commissioners to cortify— 

1st. That in tho cose of oach advance they havo received copies 
of tho working plans and estimates, or coutroot specifi¬ 
cations, sufficient to indicftto clearly tho limits of tho 
work to be done, and to satisfy thorn that thoro is a rea¬ 
sonable prospect of tho work specified boing oxccutod 
with tho aid of the sum applied for. 

2nd. That they havo received an oaaumnco of tho loan roquirod 
for tho work being repaid bv tho authority to which tho 
sum has boon advanced, with intorost sulheiont to covor 
all oxpousos, within u jsiriod not cxocodiug 
years, and that they nro satisfied with tho soourity givon 
for such ropaymont. 

G. Tho Commissioners to malto an annual roport to Parliiunont speci¬ 
fying tho sums mined, applied, and ropaid under those rules, up to tho 
81st Docombor in oaeh year, with tho following particulars:— 

(a) Tho Govorninont or Administration to which monoy Lob 
boon advaucod. 

(i b) Tho names of tho works for which tho advanco was required, 
and tho total sum which each work was estimated to 
roquiro, and, in each case, tho total Bum advanced, ex¬ 
pended, and repaid, up to tho end of tho year preceding. 

8 Tho naturo of tho security givou for punctual ropaymont. 
Au enumeration of projocts on bohalf of which loans lmvo 
boon asked for and refused, with tho reasons of rofusal 
in each eoso. 


Sir Baiitlu Fiiehk.—M r. Chairman, Ladies and Gcntlomon, I thought 
it might ubbroviato tho discussion and bring matters to a point more 
roadily if I wrote down tho points to which I considered what I havo 
stilted more particularly tonded. Tlioy lmvo boon printed, and I re¬ 
ceived a copy as I cntcrod tho Hull: I doro say other gcntlomcn havo 
done tho same. Perhaps tho suggestion may be oxcuscd that the closer we 
keep to a logical dismission of tho points that are really at issuo the better. 

Mr. Dadabiiai Naoiioji.— I have received a letter from Sir William 
Denison oxpressing his groat regret at not being able to attend. He says 
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further, “ I have read Sir Bartle Frerc’B address and I am quite prepared 
to support the principle he advocates. As an engineer, I should have 
said something, had I been present, as to the mode of carrying out the 
public works system in India, which must necessarily bo widely different 
from our modo of working out suoh matters in England or our colonies 
properly so called. On this subject, however, I may have an opportunity 
of saving a few words at another time.” And the Secretary further said 
Mr. Fitzwilliam, who had sccondod tho adjournment, had also expressed 
his very groat regret that on account of indisposition and othor causes ho 
was not ablo to attend, but he had 6ont tho following memorandum :— 

" In listening with great attention to the important paper recently 
read by Sir Bartle Frcro on Public Works in India, I felt that tho subjoot 
had never boon more ably treated or so clearly put before tho public as 
upon that occasion, tho arguments clearly proving that in no part of India 
are the publio works, as now constructed, sufficient for tho wants of the 
country. And what, it may ho asked, is tho cause of this. Simply from 
' what may bo called tho working of the Dual system—a system which, 
especially in tho case of railways, baH not only been prejudicial to tho 
advancement of such undertakings, but has also added vory largoly to 
tho cost of their construction. The supervision oxcroised by military 
ongiuocrR over tho civil engineers employed in carrying out practically 
tho construction and working of such undertakings, has been the frequent 
causo of heart-burnings and discontent between those services, loading 
frequently to tho resignation of highly oompetont civil engineers, amt 
thoir retirement from India. Sir Bartle Frcro says that when railways 
wore first proposed for India in 1818, everything wiib loft to private en¬ 
terprise, tho (Jovornmont declining to intorfero. This is true, but if I 
remember right, tho public at that time preferred investing thoir money 
in English or continental railways, where, ns they supposed, thoy could 
see what was doing with thoir monov. Tho more no, us India at that 
timo was, to mauy of tho old ladies and gentlemen who form so important, 
an elomont in what nra called the capitalists of this country, almost a 
leira incognita, whoro the peoplo woro savages uud heathens, who would 
not trnvol by railways, and consequently thoir construction and working 
would bo unprofitable. Indood, I liavo Ward men of considerable Indian 
oxjKirioaco expross the same opinion ns rognrds the natives of that country 
using railways. In this state of things tho promoters of Indian railways, 
who wore, as a rule, mou of groat ability, with considerable knowledge of 
India, brought nil the influonco thoy could command to hoar upon tho 
Indian authorities of that day, so ns to induoo them to grant a guarnuteo 
of 5 per cent, upon all tho capital subscribed with the above object, and 
they were successful. When this was nnnounooil to tho public, tho 
capitalists, who lmd previously drondod Indian investments, rushed into 
the market to take shaves, even at a promiwn; and such has bcon the case 
ever since, to tho great profit of tlioso porsons who hud tho control of tho 
allotments. I now come to the question, asked by Sir Bartle Frcro, as to 
tho change which has recently taken place us regards tho construction of 
public works in India, that whereas in formor years all was left to 
private enterprise, it is now tho fashion to call upon tho Government 
to do everything, and that nothing should be left to private enterprise V 
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The reply to this is simply that, though the majority of the shareholders 
in Indian railways cared for little but tho 5 per cent, guaranteed to them, 
there were others who had seen or heard from friends in India that, 
under the Dual system, the construction of tho lines in that country, a 
considerable proportion of which are only single lines, had cqsfc as much 
money as would have been sufficient, under ordinary circumstances, to 
have paid for tho construction of a double lino throughout India, and all 
this has been done at the expense of the tax-payors in that countx*y. 

“ This, I think, will in a great measure account for tho chango in 
public opinion, both horo and in India, as to who should be for tho future 
entrusted with the construction of public works in that country. The 
necessity for such chango has boon so ably put beforo you by Sir Bartlo 
Froro, that I need not add another word, beyond saying that 1 fully agreo 
with him. In regard to tho capital required by tho Government for tho 
construction of public works, I can only ropoat what I have said beforo 
in this room, that they can borrow any amount thoy roquiro at less rates 
than that now paid to guaranteed railways. As regards tho construction 
of such works out of surplus rovonuo, I ngreo with Sir Burtle that such a 
proposition is simply absurd. In fact, looking to tho prosont financial 
position of India, it would bo suicidal. In conclusion, I quite agieo iu 
tho opinion that all loons raised for public works in India should bo 
managed and controlled by a Commission appointed by Parliament. 
They should bo selected from men of Indian experience.' Tho number 
iiood not bo largo. For I fully hold to tho opinion thutin tho multitude 
of counsel thoro is not always wisdom. But whatovor plan may ho 
adopted, it is certain that tho system now working in commotion witli tho 
Government of India is incompotont to carry out what has boon now 
suggostod." 

Mr. D. Nasmith, holding that tho disoussion should not ho confiucd 
to Sir Bartlo Froro’s proposals only, but that Mr. Prichard’s paper should 
bo taken jointly with it, said, whatever wo may thiuk of tho rospootivo 
morits of thoso two papers, it nppoars to mo that it is admitted by both 
that tho condition of India is at tho prosont momont eminently unsatis¬ 
factory. Tho moans proposod by Sir Bartlo Froro are contained, I appro- 
hend, in tho paper placed in my hand at tho door. I havo not had an 
opportunity of rending it carefully, but have, howovor, glanced through 
it sufficiently to know that such is tho case. Tho moans, on tho other 
hand, suggested by Mr. Prichard appeal 1 to bo summarized in a word or 
two. Ho says, “ I believe no rouiedy will bo dovisod or carried out till 
tho matter has boon taken up by Parliament or by tho Crown.” Tho 

S uostion, thoroforo, appears to bo this, Is Mr. Prichard right, or is Sir 
ortlo Frcro right ? Thoy may bo both right, but I apprehend Sir Bartlo 
Froro’s proposition cannot he entertained if wo admit that tho proposition 
of Mr. Prichard ought also to bo atteudod to. Mr. Nasmith thou illus¬ 
trated the subject by the enso of a family. He said a boy should uot bo 
scut to college when ho is only fit to go to a school; nor should he be 
Bent to college when ho ought to bo actively engaged in tho business of 
life. Collcgo is, doubtless, a good thing in itself, bat regard must bo 
had to time aud circumstances in availing ourselves of it* and proceeded, 
lot us apply this illustration to the case of India; and with thoso few 
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remarks I will finish what I have to say, inasmuch as I trust these observa¬ 
tions will call the attention of the meeting to the point really in question— 
Who are the subjects to bo dealt with ? What is their position ? Having 
alluded to the importance of the interests at stake, their worthiness of 
public attention, Mr. Nasmith asked, Is the cure that is proposed that 
which is inquired? Wo admit that public works arc of an importonco 
which cannot be over-estimated. A country which has a railway from 
north to south and from east to west, or through which communication 
can bo mado in the most rapid and most certain way, is unquestionably a 
country in a happy condition. But thoso things have to be constructed. 
Is the country in a position that will warrant your constructing them 
undor present circumstances ? If they havo to bo constructed at an un¬ 
usual cost, whore is the mouoy to como from? Unless duo prudence is 
oxorcised, the steps taken to securo a benefit will result in universal dis¬ 
content, positive injury, and defeat tho very ond in view. A gentleman 
who spoke tho other day (I think Mr. Mocloan) soemod to take the viow 
which I ooncoivo Sir Bartlo Frero has taken, that because those things 
aro good under oortain conditions, thoy arc neccsBary, aud that thoy must 
be ilono at onoo and at any cost. Sir Bartlo Frero shows you one way in 
which thoy aro to bo done; aud Mr. Macloan’s pot soliomo is nn income- 
tax. I think, with groat respect to him, a more proppstorous suggestion 
than nu inoomo-tax for a country like India could scarcely havo ontored 
tho hood of any man who kuows anything at all about taxation; and I 
think that Sir Bartlo Froro’s proposition should be ontertuinod, if at all, 
aftor tho investigation suggostod by Mr. Prichnrd has boon mado. 

Mr. Smoj,i,btt.— -India, in my opinion, is going into a stato of insol¬ 
vency, boenuflo thoro is a most wasteful extravagance, not only in tbo 
Publio Works Dopartmcnt, but in ovory other department of tiio State. 
Lot us contrast India now with what it was a few years ago. In 1856, 
before the mutinios, the not oxpondituro in India undor Lord Dalhousio, 
was 86 millions sterling. When iu 1856 he loft India, ho wroto u very 
nblo papor, which was published by tho Government, declaring that in his 
judgment, after making a very oonsidorablo outlay for public works, 8G 
millions storliug would moot all tho reasonable oxpondituro in India and 
in England. Now, Lord Dalhousio was by no means a penurious admi¬ 
nistrator, ho spent n groat deal of money upon public works. I was in 
Lidia under his government, and I know that ho organized an ouormous 
and overwhelming establishment for tho conduct of public works. At 
that timo wo wore in possession of Scindo; wo had conquered tho Punjab, 
wc had ooDfiscatod Oiklh, and were therefore in possession in 1856 of almost 
all tbo territories wo now administer. Lord Dalhousio hod made no pro¬ 
vision, certainly, for tho increnso of the European army; ho affected to 
beliovc, or ho did boliovo (I do not know which) that our rule in India 
was so popular ainoug the natives, that it did not roquiro to bo supported 
by foreign bayonots. Ho mado a most wonderful mistako, and we aro 
now suffering lameutably from the consequences of his gross indiscretion. 
But at present, in 1870, what is tho condition of Iudia ? It has greatly 
improved—we cannot say it has not improved. Tho incorno of India, 
according to a statement I saw in ‘ Tho Times’ of yesterday, in 1869 was 
49,250,000/., and the expenditure was 4,150,000/. in excess of that amount. 
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The ostiraate for 1870 is, that there will be an income of 50£ millions, 
and an expenditure exceeding that of 3^ millions. Now, can it be asserted 
that an expenditure of oven 50 millions is needed in 1870, when an ex- 

S snditure of 36 millions was all that seemed to be required in 1856-7 ? 

ut wo do not want to spend 50 millions only, we want to spend 54 
millions. Now that fact alone, in my opinion, is a proof of the vast ex¬ 
travagance of our present Indian administration, an extravagance so great 
ns to require that cauteries should bo used in diminishing it. The mutiny, 
of oourso, has required a vastly increased expenditure in India, What 
was called a mutiny, but what I call a revolt of a great port of India against, 
the British rule, entailed the necessity of borrowing 40 millions sterling, 
and adding it to the National Debt; the interest of that is two millions 
starling per annum at 5 por cent. Then, we now pay a million and a 
half and more annually for the railways. We havo guaranteed 6 per cent, 
to the holders of Indian Railway Stock, and it requires 1,600,000/., I be- 
liovo, to moot those guarantees, oftor taking all tho surplus profits of tho 
railways. Then wo havo increased tho European army by 20,000 men, 
making it 65,000, when formerly it was only 45,000. I think that that 
iucroase of tho European army, mot ns it was by a very largo reduction 
in tho native array, would not involve on expenditure of more than throo 
millions sterling por annum. That altogether will mako six or sovon 
millions por annum, which it is absolutely uocossary to add to tho ox- 
poudituro of 1856 j but tho expenditure in 1870 is 14,000,000/. moro than 
it was in 185G. I call that a most monstrous oxpondituro, for public works 
wore not noglcotcd undor Lord Dalliousio; a very oonsidorablo oxpon¬ 
dituro was made by that nobleman on publio works. A largo proportion 
of tho expenditure of India, no doubt, is iu tho Department of Publio 
Works. Publio Works is a torm much abused and littlo understood, but 
wo havo iu Iudia a vory largo Govornmont establishment of officers di¬ 
rected by tho Stato, chiofly employed in devising tho moans of and super¬ 
intending tho noccsaary outlay for maintaining in ordinary efficiency tho 
irrigation chauuols on which tho land revenue of tho couutrv doponds. 
India is a country in which it may bo said—at least I have always said 
so, and I continue to think so—that Government is tho proprietor of tho 
land. It, therefore, must maintain ostablislimonts to koop up tho ordinary 
menus by which ono half of its rovonuo is raised. Another large portion 
of tho outlay upon public works lias been devoted recently to tho orcction 
of barracks, tho construction of forts, tho building of lighthouses, the 
reparation of roads, the building of bridges, and a groat many othor neces¬ 
sary works. Those aro works, in my opinion, essentially necessary for 
tho duo government in India, and whatever their cost, it must bo included 
always in tho ordinary outlay of tho country. No doubt there has boon 
vast waste iu thoso public works. Sir Charles Wingfield, in his plac© in 
Parliament last year, declared that during the last Bovcn or eight years wo 
had spent 15 millions sterling iu building barracks—an enormous outlay 
—but ho added that the barracks were uninhabitable, and that tlioy wore 
pulling them down and building others, 40 or 50 miles away from 
those. It would bo worth while to send out a commission to Iudia to 
inquire who is responsible for that vast outlay, and for*thc purpose of 
bringing the persons who were guilty of such wilful extravagance to jus- 
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tice; but to liido those works, to carry them as it wero to a suspense 
account, in my opinion is not the way to deal with them, but that is the 
great resource for our present Indian financiers. They want to keep out 
of sight their expenditure, and to carry it to a suspense accouut. Mr. 
M08807, who went out without the slightest knowledge of India (I sup¬ 
pose that was the reason why he was sent out) proposed in a Budget, 
eighteen months ago, to carry to a suspense account the outlay for these 
very barracks. No doubt it would linvo been an excellent thing to have 
borrowed 15 millions and to have made a surplus revenue, but, sir, that 
is not the way, in my opinion, in which accounts should be kopt. This 
is the way in which railway finance has boen mauaged in this country; 
railway directors carried to n suspense account tho outlay for tho im¬ 
provement of their rolling stock, the building of hotels and stations, and 
thoy divided among their shareholders the whole surplus revenuo; but 
tho day of reckoning oamo, and so a day of reckoning will come for Lidia 
if wo omit the building of 15 millions’ worth of barracks from our 
accounts. Six* Bartlc Froro proposos, with a view of mooting this waste¬ 
ful expenditure in India, which I huvo always donouncod, to pass an Act 
of Parliament to appoint a Board of paid trustee*. This appears to 
me to bo a very clumsy, circuitous, and awkward method of doing that 
which is being done in a different way now. If tho rovonuos of India did 
not suffice to moot tho repayments, if tho Government of India wore 
obliged to borrow monoy in England for that puvposo, matters would be 
precisely whore thoy oro now; thoy would liavo to irnposo fresh taxation 
on tho pooplo of India, thoy would have to put on nn incomo-tnx to pay 
tho oonplo of millions which thoy would liavo to refund to tho trustees in 
this country; and what guarantoo liavo wo that uudor this circumlocution 

S tem tlio wusto of monoy out of tho Indian rovouuo which Sir Burtlo 
no doploros, would bo stopped ? Wo have none whatovor. Tho monoy is 
to bo raised in England and sent to India, but it must bo spout thoro by 
tho Governments that uro now wasting monoy in tho way in which Sir 
Barilo Froro says thoy oro wasting it. Tho same agenoice will bo at 
work, tho same Govurnmont sorvante will bo employed, aud pooplo sitting 
in some back offico in London will novor lie able to chock that. My con¬ 
clusion, therefore, is, that if capitalists in England wish to advance monoy 
to tho Indian Government on tho security of public works, they should bo 
content to receive thoir dividends aud capital out of tho profits of thoso 
works. They are said to be very ample, aud they may tako 10 por cent., 
for anything I caro, out of tho profits of thoso works. 

Mr. John Fleming.— Mr. Ohairmnu, I think tho remarks which tho 
honourable goutleman has just made havo been somewhat wide of the pro- 
sent subjoct. Genoral charges of waste nro really of no practical value, 
but a man who roots out particular instances of waste rendors a service to 
the State. The question, howevor, before us is not. as represented, that 
tho plan proposed by Sir Bnrtle Frcrc is for providing for this wasteful 
expenditure. I tako it that Sir Bartlo Frero’s object is to prevent that 
very waste which is so very much deprecated. It seems to me that tho 
propositions put lnifore us by Sir Bartle Frere aim at attaining economy. 
His object seoifis to bo to place upon tho Local Governments—upon thoso 
who spend tho monoy—the onus of spending it well. It is admitted by 
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Sir Bartlo Frero that there is at present a wasteful expenditure, and his 
object is to prevent that. Ho therefore says—Lot the Local Government 
authorities who come forward demnnding money to spend bo made an- 
flwerablo that the money shall be well spout ; and ho proposes a plan for 
so doing. The gentleman who first addressed us likened India to an 
estate, and ho seemed to raise the question, whether Lidia required 
farther expenditure, or whothor, if it required further expenditure, it was 
in a position to pay for it. I think those gentlemen who know India bost 
will not only admit, on the one hand, that India needs a largo expenditure 
for public works, but that it is woll able to pay for that expenditure. 
The present mode of providing for such expenditure out of revenue, 
however, placos the accounts of the country in an apparently false posi¬ 
tion. India is not insolvont. Though it may go on spending more and 
more monoy, that money will come back again in increased revenue. The 
very fact of our revenues having gono on increasing in evory department 
of tho Stuto, is a proof that tho money has not been altogether waetofully 
spout. But to address oursolvos to tho particular proposition before us, 
which wo should really try to do, instead of going into general declama¬ 
tions. Wo cannot remedy tho post; lot us try to romody tho future. Tho 
past has gono; lot us loam lesBons from it. Wo havo before us a pro- 

r wition to appoint a commission to raiso money in this country. What 
am saying now I do not say by way of objection, but I put it rathor by 
way of interrogation. It scorns to mo that there is a oortnin difficulty 
involved in that proposal. It sooms to mo that it would bo raising up u 
power indopondont of, and in some rospoots antagonistic to, what I call 
tho Imperial power in India—that is, tho Govornmont of India. I do not 
know how Sir Bartlo Ftep proposes to got over that difficulty. If the 
interest on tho monoy raised is to l>o a olmrgo on tho revenues of India, it 
sooms to mo nocoswu-ily to follow that tho Govornmont of India should 
havo something to say ns to tho borrowing of tho monoy. Sir Bartlo Frero 
meets that, to a certain oxtont, by saying, “ Lot each Local Govornmont 
show the ways and moans of mooting that particular oxpondituro; ” but 
there arc certain works which aro not in thoinsolvos reproductive, and tho 
rovonuos of oacli particular Govornmeut pass at present into tho general 
rovouuo of tho country. This scheme of Sir Bartlo Frcre’s seems to mo 
to involvo a change altogether in tho relations between tho Local Govern¬ 
ments and the Supremo Government. I do not moan that tho change 
would be altogether a bad one, but tho change whioli I think would nocos- 
snrily follow would bo something of this sort, that a certain portion of 
tho rovenuo of eaoh separate Govornmont would havo to go into tho Im¬ 
perial treasury for Imperial purposes, and the remainder of the revenues 
of each district would have to remain in the loonl treasury, to l>e applied 
' to loool purposes. Again, I think it would bo nocossary to givo the Local 
Governments a certain limited power of creating taxes for themselves. I 
think it is n mistake that we should apply to all India tho some class of 
taxation. We have a variety of nationalities to deal with, and I think 
there would bo actual good in allowing the Local Governments, within 
certain limits, to deal with the taxing of the territories which they rule. 
I will content myself with these remarks, becauso I knfiw that time is 
limited. 
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Mr. Wood entirely concurred with what Sir Bartlo Frero had said, 
but would go much farther—considor how publio works are done in 
England. If you provide two things—first of oil, a good specification, 
aud secondly, the requisite money—there is no difficulty whatever in 
carrying out the work. When a work is dosigned in England, wliat do 
you*do? You omploy an engineer or an architect in whom you have 
perfect confidence, to prepare a specification of that work. After you 
havo got that a contract is made, and that specification cannot bo altered 
without tho consent of the contracting parties; but, it being necessary to 
provide for alterations, wlrnt do you do ? You mention a person by name 
in that specification in whom tho contracting parties havo implicit con¬ 
fidence, and if any alteration is required it can only bo made by tho orders 
of that person; if any dispute arises, that porson mentioned by uamo in 
tho specification takes tho place of a British jury or tho British Court of 
Ohanoery; there is au end of tho matter, and the work is carried out. If 
you proceed on that principle you at onco got rid of tho three ovils men¬ 
tioned by Sir Bartlo Frero—thoso wore, the groat insufficiency of tho 
means used, tho groat fickleness of purpose, and the waste of monoy aud 
of timo with which tho system is oharged. But then a specification aud 
contract is of uo use unless you havo tho money to pay for it. You must 
havo a provision of ample funds. You may contract to rniso a oortaiu 
sum of money, whatever it is; hut it is impossible to ostimato what tho 
cost will bo. A competent authority con toll you with tho greatest exact¬ 
ness tho numbor of cubic yards, tho number of bricks, and tho number of 
bridges, and tho numbor of bauds it will bo noccHsury to omploy iu order 
to curry out any work, and tho time it would ordinarily take to do it, if 
uo misndvontmo occurs; but how is it possible for any person to say 
what tho price of labour will bo, what tho price of material may bo, what 
sickness, what war, and what othor causes may not arise during tho two 
or throo years whilo tho work is goiug ou? All thoeo things add ouor- 
mously to the expense; it is, therefore, necessary to havo somo moans 
beyond the ostimato to apply to for carrying ou tliat work. Then, ns to 
tho improvement of land, it was true that large Bums hod boon lout by 
Government iu England for tho purposo; but ho apprehended that still 
larger sums had boon furnished by land societies aud by largo corpo¬ 
rations. Tho only advautugo in parliamentary intervention was this, 
that it onablod porsons having limited interests in property to borrow 
monoy, tho ropaymont of which within a fixed timo was secured on thoso 
drainage works. Then comes tho question, whether tho snrao thiug could 
not bo dono iu India. Iu ovory book you road on India you will read of 
traces of public works of enormous mngnitudo in tho country. Is tliorc 
no traco iu history how theso works were mado ? is it impossible to got 
tkoBO works made by the communities in India ? If it is not possible to * 
get thorn douo voluntarily, it is a political problem whether it is not 
possible to got them douo compulsorily, aud whether it would not bo 
advisable for tho Government to raiso money by local taxation. Coming 
to tho question of what were called remuuerativo works, Mr. Wood quoted 
the theory put forth by Mr. Sumner Maine, “ that the Government should 
have a share afid a voice in the construction and management of all works 
which are of such magnitude os to affect public interests or private rights 
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by establishing a virtual monopoly.” In Lord Dalhousio’s time the theo¬ 
retical difficulty was taxing the country at largo for the benefit of favoured 
localities through which a railway was to be made. This was practically 
got over, by Government taking the risk of granting tho guarantee in 
selected cases, where it had “ tho foresight to see there would be no risk,” 
and it was contented to tako as the public “ share ” tho benofit of getting 
pussengors and goods carried at rates limited in amount by a profit of 10 
per cent, only to tho shareholders of tho companies. But tho recent 
propositions of Government proceed on the theory that “ tho share ” of 
Govornmont is to be as much revenue as Government can obtain from 
canals, irrigation, and railways. A control by Government through a 
system of general rules, might work more advantageously than an un¬ 
necessary interference with petty details, and Mr. Wood pointed out tho 
sort of control which was now being exorcised in this country— viz. u 
system of accounts showing directly every item of expenditure, and now 
rules devised by Parliament to chock evils horotoforo existing. Ho also 
said tlioro hod not boon so much waste as 1 ms been stated, and that if tho 
work had to ho douo over again it could not bo dono at much loss. Mr. 
Wood tlieu referred to tho sehomo for raising money. Ho vonturod, with 
grout diffidonco, to suggest that tho groat ovil of Sir Bovtlo Frcro’s 
proposition was this, that if you want to raise a largo sum of money by 
this sehomo, you must not do it by raising such a sum of money as tho 
Boorotary of State shall diroot, tho Secretary of Stato to pay tho interest. 
What you must do is this—you must sot aside annually from tho revenues 
of India a fixed sum, say tlireo millions sterling a yoar, and then you 
must loavo tho Commissioners to deal with that sum as thoy think fit. 
Tho monoy may bo raised by tho salo of torminablo annuities, or it may 
bo raised by othor moans. All that tho publio bavo to do iB this; thoy 
go to tho Commissioners and suy, wo have a certain sum of monoy to 
lend; tho Commissioners will toll thorn, you havo a security on tho 
rovonnos of India for tho payment of that sjxiciflc sum of monoy; but 
tlion why confine tho raising of this sum to England ? 

Mr. Taylxr rose to ardor, referring to tho rule of tho Association 
that ten minutes only was allowed to oach speaker. 

Mr. Wood.—T lion I will conclude by saying that tho nmoudinont I 
should proposo to those propositions would bo this, that this money 
should be raised by paying to tho Commissioners of England, say 
2,000,0001. annually, out of tho revcuuoB of England, and by paying to 
similar Commissioners in India 1,000,000/. a year; and then I should 
dispense with that 6th Clause, that there is a reasonable prospect of tho 
work specified being oxecutod with tho aid of tho snm applied for. I 
would also provide that in all thoso uon-remunerative public works a 
sum equal to 5 per cent, annually on tho cost of them should bo paid to 
the Commissioners in addition to tho interest on tho primary cost, so that 
tho debt might be wiped off. 

Dr. A. Beattie said he thought there existed too generally a feeling 
to look on the present financial condition of India in too desponding n 
manner. It ought to be remembered that most extensive works hud been 
exeouted, and very large sums of money expended at railway speed, in a 
way never thought of before; consequently tho competition for labour, 
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eirr ocl odi’ssolution of the Indian Council would speedily follow, and 
fte^tfU edvonwso of taring gonttanon ™th largo I„d,on expense 
aiding in the Government of the Empire would bo lost. 

Mr Maui van _It scorns to rno that Sir Bnrtlo Fiore s paper is 

divided tote two parts. In the first place ho proposesi onten %>rovo- 
- montain the way of executing public works, and in the “ 0 * 1 Phioo ho 
proposes oortain improvement* in tho way of dotting inonoy. Tn ' c b' ^ 
to Om I think tboro are vory few who will not ngrou with him that 
it would be an oxcollont thing if men chargod with carrying out public 
works in India wore loft a great deal more to thomHeWes and woro not 
so much checked and controlled by innumerable higher authorities. » 
might also be said that it would be u vory good thing in the'way of 
executing public works if you could widen the ratranee into the oorps 
of officers oharged with carrying them ont. No doubt it 
difficult to find a body of men of greater ability than tho Royal 1-u 
^ n e « bJt wo all know, especially in these times, when tho dm® 10 * of 
fabour ’is carried so far, that tho highest ability may bo wasted unless 
it is kept working in ono fixed and definite groovo. Tho groat fault m 
tho administration of public works in India is, that you may find u m.m 
one day oharged with surveying a railway, the next making a dock, tho 
next day bo may be Master of tho Mint, and tho nox day Accountant- 
General. It is impossible that works can be earned on withopt groat 
delay and waste uiiess the system is totally altered. Thou , prong to 
the more important part of Sir Battle Frero’s paper, he puts before us a 
plan by which more money may be got for carrying out public works in 
India That plan amounts really to this, that more money is to bo gut 
somehow or other-whether you borrow it or get it out of revenue it 
comes to tho same thing. We all know tho ordinary objection that 
borrowing dulls the edgo of husbandry. It is not certainly a goo<l thing 
STSS* So long os you can get on with the means at 
without borrowing, it is far better that you should do so ; but, at t o 
same time, borrowing on the part of the landlord of tho estate, as the 
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Government of India is, is a very legitimate and proper operation so long 
as you keep within the means you have at your disposal. The first thing, 
then, that ought to bo done by anybody who proposes to raise money 
in this way is to ascertain very definitely what those means are. Hero, 
I think, Sir Bartle Frere’s schemo is, to somo extent, faulty. I think 
the analogy he draws between such towns as Manchester and Bolton in 
England and tlio estate of India does not hold good. You must remember 
that tho people of Manchester and othor towns in England know perfectly 
well what thoir own resources are, how far they can go, and where they 
should fix tho limit to taxing themselves. They are sure not to burden 
themselves with a heavy dobt which thoy liavo no moans of paying; but 
in India tho case is entirely difforont. Tho people have no power of 
taxing themselves; and, as Mr. Fleming noticed in his speech, Sir Bartle 
Froro lcavos it doubtful whethor tho inonoy is to bo raised to pay off tho 
loans by tho Local Government Commissioners or by tho Government of 
India. Sir Bartle Froro scorns to Bay that tho authority of tho Supremo 
Government is still to bo maintained in India, that tho Local Govern¬ 
ment is only to pledge any part of tho rovonuo of India if it baa tho 
authority of tho Supromo Govorumont, aud that it is only to impose a 
now tax if it has that authority. I suppose, thcroforo, it would not bo 
loft to tho caprioo of tho Local Govorumont Commissioners to impose 
any amount of taxation that thoy might think nooossary, if thoy had tho 
uinbition to croato grand and sploudid public works, and to gain thom- 
solvos a nnmo in that way. Wo all know that tho fault of tho Local Govern¬ 
ments at this timo is, not that thoy do too littlo, but that thoy wish to 
do too muoh. Thoy aro nil ambitious of making ovory city of tlio oouutry 
a sort of Paris. I assumo that tho Local Govornmonta will utill bo 
restrained, according to Sir Bartle Frore’s schomo, by tho 8upromo 
Government—that a ebook will bo lcoj>t upon thorn to provont them 
spending too muoh rnonov on those pubho works. Thon, wlmt ought tlio 
Government of India to do in that caso ? It scorns to mo very generally 
looked over that tho land rovonuo is charged with distinct duties towards 
tho laud—that tho Government is bound, by tho condition of reooiving 
that rovenuo, to sot apart ovory year a distinct sura for agricultural 
improvomonts of all kinds, just as any laudlord docs out of tho rents 
whioh he receives from his ostatos in any part of tho world. Now, I 
boliovo the duty of the Government of India (as I think was hinted at 
by the gontlomau who spoke before mo, though porhaps not so definitely 
as I am going to put it) is this, to ascertain exactly what means out of 
land revenuo wo arc prepared to devote to publio works ovory year. Let 
that snm bo definitely fixed and set apart, and then it does not matter 
whetbor tho money is spent in one way or tho otlior; aud, whothcr wo 
borrow on it or not, wo kuow what our limits are; we know that thero 
will bo a certain revenuo ovory year to meet it. 

Mr. Chadwick. —I venture to interpose at this time, because I bolievo 
that somo reference to somo facts within my own knowledge may bring 
tho question a little nearer to the point which Sir Bartle Froro intends 
to have discussed. It is to be assumed that the w’orks to be considered 
are really economical works, that they are productive \*>rks. Now, if 
we arc to keep India at all, wo must keep it by our good works, and of 
No. 4, Yol. IV. x 
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those works it may bo said, tlio first are those that remedy tho deficiencies 
of water, the works of storage, collection, and distribution of water. Now, 
if those works aro properly carried out, it certainly will bo a matter of 
great economy. Then I think it is another great duty of the Govern¬ 
ment of India to remove the causes of the devastating epidemics—that is 
a paying thing if properly done. I think if you do that you will add to 
tho duration of lifo, or prevent tho waste of life, and tho waste of forco, 
if you do it economically. Another description of works nro those which 
are necessary for the purposo of removing materials. Supposing that 
works aro going on, you must liavo roads for the removal of materials 
as woll ns for ordinary purposes of protection, and also for tho purposes 
of dominion. All thoso most be assumed to bo reproductive works; tho 

S ucstion is, how to secure oconoray ? Of tho proposals which Sir Bartlo 
'rcro him put down, one iB specially of attontion, undivided attention. 
It has boon my duty in England to have had to do with two descriptions 
of works—drainago works and health works—and I know that cither of 
thorn taxoB the best attention that can bo givou for that purposo, and 
that tho idoa of referring any works of that kind, oithor locally or 
oontrally, to persons of divided attention, to a counoil who liavo not paid 
special attention to thorn, is tho way not to do it rather than tho way to 
do it. But tho groat administrative question whioh Sir Bartlo Frero puts 
forth is this-diminishing tho stages of appeal, that is, diroctnoss of 
attention, and unity of responsibility. Ho rofors to some oxomplos in 
Englaud which ho thinks illustrates this question, and with which I had 
soraothiug to do thirty or forty years ago. Tho state of drainage was 
terrible in tho agricultural districts ; tho only way of gotting Hottlod 
estates drained was by application to tbo Court of Chancery, which 
authorized an expenditure by tho porson having a lifo interest, whoso 
duty it was to tako caro in organizing tho oxponditnro to soo that tho 
work was of a quality and of a bonofit to onduro to tho successor. I 
wrote at that timo a papor for Sir Robert Pool’s Govorumont, itud they 
instituted a department to whom was committed tho duty of Hoeing to 
drainage works, and seeing that they wero of a quality to onduro and to 
justify tho loans of monoy that wero obtained. I must submit that was 
in intention, os it lias boon in result, on economical arrangement, bocauso 
it stopped a great deal of tho blundering on tho part of private owners of 
estates who lmd no special knowledge of drainage, and it prevented a 
groat deal of wasteful outlay on their parts. Boing in a position of 
a Central Board, that Enclosure Commission wore acquainted with all 
tho drainage works that wero going on, uud wore ablo to say at once to a 
proprietor, through thoir agent, “ That work you aro proposing has boon 
tried somowhere else, it is wasteful, and therefore you must amend it, if 
we givo you tho monoy to do it; ” and by reason of that assurance that 
they had tho benefit of that experience, largo proprietors wont and 
borrowed money for tbo sake of having tho control of the department, 
and tho assurance that they would have an experience that was a pro¬ 
tective experience. I think that is an exumple showing what is capable 
of boing done on a large scale. In the some way the first publio Board 
of Works wa^a Board charged with similar duties—to suggest works 
where tho locality did not suggest them, and where tho locality did 
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suggest them, to see that thoy wore of a character not to bo wasteful. 
The more circumstance of undivided attention, and undivided responsi¬ 
bility, enabled that Board to stop an enormous deal of local waste. I 
think, in fact, we were obligod to interfere very largely with that which 
is a very dangerous element, which lias been introduced into public and 
private works, namely, the enormous bribe to a man’s judgment of five 
per cont on the amount of expenditure; that has corrupted very largoly 
our. public works in England—the department not having any interest in 
that direction, but their only interest boing to soe the works cheaply 
done. I venturo to say the effect was simply that wo wore enabled to 
drain three houses aud throe towns at the expense at which one had been 
drained; and I quito fool, that if at Calcutta proper experience had boon 
consulted, if thoy had had proper consultations with men of European 
oxporionco, thoy would have done the main drainage at about half the 
price. It is alleged that the 15,000,000/. spent on the barracks are an 
expenditure in waste. Now tho Sanitary Commissioners dony thnt thoy 
ai*o responsible for tho barracks built there. Thoy allege that tho 
barracks have boon built on tho local responsibility, that is, on tho 
responsibility of local onginoors. Supposing it to bo truo that thoy havo 
not tho offoot, I say, thon, that it is a waste; and I should say that it is a 
woato from tho waut of consultation—from tho want of special attention 
in tho locality, and still nioro from the want of special attention aucl 
undivided responsibility in tho superior department hero; bocauso tlioro 
is no doubt at all that sanitary works, proporly conductod, aro an 
enormous oconomy. In Algeria tho Fronch army havo reduced thoir 
doath-rato, which was as high as in tho Indian army, from sixty in tho 
thousand down to twolvo. >Vo in tho Indian army havo only got it down 
to about twonty. But they found that not only tho sito of tho barracks, 
but tho ndjnoont district, must bo drained 1 Aud thoy lmvo shown an 
examplo, and it is a very important oxamplo, that that may bo done with 
a produotivo profit With respect to tho oircumlooutionary system of 
waiting for years for tho approval of plans, I do not soo that you roquiro 
more time for tho approval of thorn (boyond tho timo of transit, some six 
wooks or two months in going to and from India) than was required for 
the approval of works dono hero in England, in which case a plan was 
got out within a fortnight, a report was mado to tho inhabitants of tho 
town on what they wanted, within say anothor fortnight, and, I think, 
within another fortnight, or within two months at tho most, a complete 
plan was prepared, at least, surveys of course had to bo got out, but plans 
sufficient to set them going, sufficient to raiso tho money, that showod tho 
possibility tlmt it might bo dono within somo two or throe months. And 
I venture to say that some 6,000,000/. worth of works, which were 
approved within my own timo, would, if they hod been dono in tho 
usual way, by private enterprise, have cost 16,000,000/. Therefore, I do 
say, on the whole, Sir Bartle Frere’s paper is a most important paper, 
and if tho administrative principle of economy which it enunciates is 
curried out, it will stop that enormous waste of time which now goes 
on, doing in years what, I believe, under good management, might be 
done in months. One gentleman has alluded to ono pcint about the 
extravagant outlay involved on our army in India; that is a point of 
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economy find master-economy for the retention of India. If England 
did nThold India with a quarter of a million of force, what would it 
have been with the separate states? That quarter of a million of force 
for India saves three millions of war force, that wouhl for ever almost 
stop such improvements as India may now malm under this dominion. 

Those, it seems to me, aro practical points, that I venture to obtrude 
with the view of adding to the discussion. 

Mr W. TAYLim, alter pointing out m the first place how desirable it 
was that each gontloman should not ocoupy more than ten minutes, and 
in the second place congratulating tho Association on a gentleman of the 
position of Sir Bartlo Froro br.ugmg such a subject before them and 
expressing his great gratification at tho same, said: I hopo I shall not 
be taken as saving anything at all uncivil or inappropriate when I say 
Siat 1 think many eloquont speakers who havo preceded mo have appa- . 
rontly mistaken the particular qnestion which wo are hero met to discuss. 

They havo entered into very interesting discurmvo criticisms on difforent 
questions connected some with India and some with Engluud ; but, if I 
understand tho question before us, it is this, that at tho present timo 
there is n groat financial crisis in India; that that crisis has been 
brought about by financial blundering in the first instanco, and in tho 
second by profligate exnondituro on this particular institution which wo 
call Publio Works; and, lookiug at tho papor road by Mr. Prichard some 
weeks ago in connection with that rood by Sir Bartlo Piero, it appears 
to rno that the two papors ombraco more or loss tho same subjoot. I 
mysolf cannot look at publio works, which is tho groat outlet of oxpondi- 
taro of tho monoy of India, as in any way whatevor separate from the 
great quoHtion of financial administration. I novor can and novor would 
consent to look at the Publio Works Department as separate from tho 
wholo financial administration of India. Sir Bartlo Froro admits that 
there is great waste in tho administration, wasto of monoy, wasto of 
power, wasto of onorgy, and waste of lifo, which ho most truly aud 
appositely says is of infinitely moro worth than tho waste of monoy. 
Here, then, wo havo ono characteristic waste. What is tho noxt? Delay: 
such dolay that a work commoncod to-day is seldom completed tall 
sevoral years afterwards. What is tho third ? Fickleness and chaimo. 

Sir Bartlo Froro drew a most grapilio aud acouruto description of tho 
peculiar incidents of Indian lifo—little stability, little pormanonco, littlo 
principle, in any ono of tho departments of India. Wc have, thou, waste, 
delay, and fickleness, which Sir Bartlo Frcre attributes most justly to this 
simple fact, that no ono singlo person connected with this vast oxpondi- 
tui'o is personally or individually interested in it. It may be very 
humiliating, particularly to thoso who talk in tho present day of tho 
nobility of man, and who say that every great man partakes of tho divine 
nature; hut at the samo timo it is painfully true that self-interest is tho 
motivo which rules the world, that a man trusted with a shilling to 
expend without personal responsibility will very likely waste tenpence, 
and norliaps pocket the twopence. This, then, brings me to the remedy 
which Sir Bortle Froro has proposed, and that appears to me to bo a 
question which wo have all more or less evaded, and to which wo have 
not devoted proper consideration. Ho proposes, for tho purposo of 
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obviating and getting rid of that irresponsibility which is at the root of 
the delay, the change, the fickleness, aud the waste, that there should be 
a body of trustees organized, who might borrow money, and distribute it 
for expenditure in India, As far as that remedy goes, I do not think any 
single thing could bo bettor, if we despair of any more comprehensive or 
larger system of roform. But I confess thcro appears to mo to bo two 
great difficulties in the way. Tho first is that which, I think, was men¬ 
tioned by Mr. Smollett,—supposing tho trusteos appointed, and tho money 
to be raised, wboro does it go ? It goes to this identical dopartment, in 
which there is wasto, delay, fiokleness of purposo, to be expended by 
them. Then I do not understand from Sir Bartlo Frcro whether ho 
contemplated that thoso trustees should remain in England, or that tlioy 
should go to India. If they are to remain in England, thoir supervision 
will be far too distant to l>o of any effect; if they are to go out to India, 
I bolievo that tho leaven of tho old dopnrtmont would loavon any number 
of trustees that woro appointed. I rofuso to aocopt this ono abuso in ono 
department us tho thing to which thoso intorostud in tho welfare of India 
ought to look. I look to it as ono small spot of disease in tho wholo 
body, that disease boing inefficiency of administration ; and I do say that 
ovory man who lias tho welfaro ot India at heart, and every tax-payer, 
lias tho right to domand that, if, os Sir Bartlo Froro says, tho Parliament 
of England holds tho purso-strings, tho Parliament of Euglnud should 
on ull points of administration satisfy itself what expenditure is required, 
and why, how, and to what oxtont it is uiado. Holding, as I do, this viow, 
instead of ofl’oriug my most cordial approval, as I othorwise should, to 
the proposol modo by Sir Bartlo Froro, I vonturo to proposo to tho 
Association tho following resolution. 

Mr. Tavlku read tho resolution, to tho offoct that the Council of tho 
East India Association bo requested to present a petition to Parliament 
praying that a Select Committoo bo appointed to inquiro into tho ouusos 
of tho present critical positiou of publio affairB in India. 

Mr. Tatlbb then said : I proposo tbo resolution with this object. It 
sooms to mo that wo should not bo oontont with u more partial roform 
of any ono Binglo department, that wo Bliould not bo content with sug¬ 
gesting such a reform while thcro is such supromo and general ignorance 
on the subject of Indian financo, not only in tho administration of India, 
but in tho British Parliament itself. If it is truo that wo must accept 
that truth that the purse-strings are in the bands of Parliament, my 
money is in that purse, and I, as a tax-poyer and a subject of tho 
British Crown, am entitled to aslc that thoso who have tho powor to open 
tho purso, should ascertain for what tho purs© is opon. On these grounds 
I propose this resolution. 

Mr. Maitland. —I intended to liavo made ono or two observations on 
Sir Bartlo Frcro’s paper, but ono gentleman or another has deprived mo 
of tho opportunity of doing so. 1 think wo all owe our thanks to Sir 
Bartle Frcro for the exceedingly able and interesting view he has given 
us of this most important subject. From the position ho has occupied, 
and from the position he occupies now, no man is better able than Sir 
Bartle Frere to enter upon this subject. One part of SirTBartle Frere’s 
proposition seems to bo this—that Commissioners are to bo appointed, 
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that money is to be raised hero under the authority of Acts of Parlia¬ 
ment, just in the samo way as it is for drainage and other purposes, that 
that money is to be lent to the Local Government, I may say, to a certain 
oxtent, in contradistinction to the Imperial Government, but to the Local 
Governments, probably with the sanction of the Imperial Government, 
and that thoso Governments are to repay the principal and interest in a 
certain number of years. It is to bo borne in mind that that is very dif¬ 
ferent indeed from tho principle upon which ono most important sot of 
works, and perhaps the most important of all the publio works in India 
—I mean railways—am boing constructed at present, bccauso wo know 
that already nearly 100.000,000/. havo boon raised and spent on Guaran¬ 
teed Railways, and all that tho people of India have to do with reforenoc 
to those railways is to pay tho fares when they want to travol by thorn; 
hut if tho people of India, in addition to whnt thoy pay in fores, aro to 
pay taxes, to pay not only tho interest, if any balauoo of interest is re¬ 
quired, but also to pay off in a fow years tlio principal money, it would 
bo a very considerable difference indeod; and I am very much afraid 
that an obligation of that kind would impodo tho progress of publio works 
which are so eminently wonted in Indio, and I think thoro would bo a 
daugor of throwing upon tho prosont generation too great a burthen, 
because, supposing you spend 6 , 000 , 000 /. or 10,000,000/. in making rail¬ 
ways, the cost of which is to bo ropaid iu twenty years, tho moaning of 
that ie, that tho mou of tho noxt twouty years aro not only to pay tho 
intoroet but to roi>ay tho cost of tho railway, handing down to posterity 
a most valunblo and productive work. That, I think is a point which 
should bo cnrofully considered. That is tho only mattor which preceding 
speakers have loft mo, but I should like, beforo I sit down, to refer to two 
points which havo boon referred to in tho course of this discussion. Ono 

E utlomau said that ho thought that it did not mattor whether tho monoy 
- productivo works oarno out of loaus or cumo out of rovcuuo; to my 
mind it makos a vory groat difforcuoo indeed. I agroo with wlmt Mr. 
Laing said in his lottor to ‘The Times’ tho other day, that if you look 
too much to rovonuo for dofraying tho cost of thoso public works, you 
will havo your public works very much delayed. I am of opinion that 
roproductivo public works aro an cminont advantage, ami that thoy should 
bo carried out oithor by guornuteod companies, ns at presont, with tho 

[ uarnutoo of tho Government of India, or iu tho way tho Govommont of 
ndia has lately contemplated—doing tho work thcmsolvos—or, in tho 
host wny of all, by aid such ns that whioh has been given lately by somo 
of tho native priucos of India, Holkar, and others, I should like also to 
say that I (lifter from tho gontloman on my right entirely when ho spoko 
of the Government of India having spout nil their money, and not having 
spout any monoy in public works, which wero likoly, us I understood 
Inin, to be of advantage or to bo reproductive. Looking at tho largo 
amount of monoy invested by the Government of India in railways, not 
in tho cost of the railways themselves—that comes out of the pockets of 
tho shareholders— but in tho guaranteed interest; looking at the fact that 
the East Indian Railway, the oldest and largest railway in India, at this 
moment is pacing more than 6 per cent by its last return, and giving 
very good promise of paying moro; looking to tho groat increase which 
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wo see year by year iu the receipts of most of these railways—it cannot 
be justly saicl that tho Government of India have spent all their money 
in non-productivo works. I think they have spent this money in a most 
wiso way, which will leave a benefit to all posterity. 

The C hairman thon asked whether any gentleman was going to second 
tho proposition. 

Mr. PniOHAiiD, in seconding the resolution, said: Tho benefit of the 
resolution, I concoivo, is this, that it brings our rather wide and desultory 
discussion into a narrow channel. I have no particular objoetion to 
mako to the scheme of Sir Bortlo Froro, oxcopt this, that I think it is 
pvomature for us to discuss here how wo sliull spend tho monoy in public 
works, and how it shall be advanced, and so on, till wo see how the 
monoy can bo got. I think, until some definite steps havo boen takou to 
institute an inquiry into tho system of administration of tho Govorumont 
of India, it would bo utterly impossible for tho Govorumont of India or 
anyone to go into tho English market for a loan, bocauso, as long ns tho 
finances of India aro in tho condition they are represented to bo, I do not 
think tho Government of India will oommand that confidonco which is 
nocossnry to ouablo thorn to got tho monoy. (In support of his position, 
Mr. Priohard quoted tho romarlcs of Lord Mayo and Colonel Stmohoy 
which ho had read in liis paper on “ Indian Fiuauco,” and conoludod by 
sooouding tho resolution proposed by Mr. Taylor.] 

Mr. Wood said that a resolution lilco tho ono proposod ought not to 
bo moved without previous notico to tho mombors. 

Sir Baiitus Fiucmo.—As tho point to whioh I proposo to speak is 
simply how to provide capital for your publio works in India, I will not 
attempt to follow sorno of tho gontlomon who havo spolton, into tho very 
intorosting topics upon which they havo dilatod. With regard to tho 
inoomo-tax and many other points, I mitfht havo a good doal to say, but 
tho point with which wo started is simply, when you havo determined to 
mako publio works, and you find you havo not tho monoy uooded to 
oxeouto thorn, whoro is tho monoy to corn© from V Tho closor wo koop 
to that simple question tho moro useful the discussion will bo. Thoro 
wero sovoral points in what was obsorvod by Mr. Floming and Mr. 
Macloau, and by other gontlomen, which aro vory important to tho con¬ 
sideration of this question, and, with your leave, I will reply to them. 
Tho first was, that my plan involves tho croation, as it wore, an imperium 
in imperio, which is to bo soparato from tho Govorumont of India, and 
will, to some extent, bo independent of it. Now, I would observe, that 
what I proposo is not a plan to reform tho Government of India, nor to 
alter tho system of taxation in India, but simply, in tho supply of funds 
for public works, to got rid of much useless machiuory, and, as you say 
in harnessing horses, “to bring tho horses nearer to their work.” Now 
I will tuko as an instanco, merely because I do not protond to go into tho 
matter with roforonco to that particular work, those works to which Mr. 
Smollett alluded, tho Orissa irrigation works. Now, what was tho posi¬ 
tion of thoso works ? You had works out in India which shareholders 
hero in England had undertaken to execute with English capital; you 
had directors here in England, and you had the executive engineers out 
in India; you had, moreover, a Government distant sovoral hundred miles 
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from the place whore the works were to be carried out, and from all who 
could influence the action of the Government, with the exception, perhaps, 
of one or two commissioners or magistrates, who were neither share¬ 
holders, directors, nor engineers, and who had not, probably, a word to 
say, except os the representatives of the local publio. I would ask any 
man of business, how is it possible that works so carried on should come 
to an economical and useful end ? How can you expect that whore the 
branches of administration are so scattered about the world, it is possiblo 
really to do good work ? 

Mu. Smollbtt.—T hen why purchase thorn ? 

Sir Bartlb Fbbrb.—I do not protend to explain why they wero 
purchased, but being purchased, I would ask whether it is likely that 
they can over be efficiently completed and kept up by tho present; hap¬ 
hazard system of supplying funds for publio works? Tho capital 
required will como one year from surplus income, the next it might bo 
borrowed, but it will always bo impossible for tho engineers to tell 
beforehand how much money they nro to got during tho year, or who 
huB tho powor to givo thorn moro, or to curtail their expenditure; for 
tlioso powors aro divided, no ono knows exactly in what proportions, 
botvymn tho Commissioners of the province, tho Lieutouunt-Govornor of 
Bengal, the Government of India, and tho Soorotary of State. Any ono 
of these four authorities, if favourable to tho Orissa irrigation scheme, 
may urgo on tho w'orks, and help to spond moro monoy on thorn in any 
year. But any ono of tho four may also bo unfavourable to the scheme, 
or doubtful about its success, and is ablo to curtail or delay the expendi¬ 
ture, and so tho work will drag on—in ono year favoured, in another 
frownod on. Now, I would ask you, could anything ho loss favoumblo 
to an offioiont prosecution of tho works than snob a system ? But how 
will it be undor tho plan I rocommond ? WJion onco it is settled that 
tho work is to bo completed, and that it will cost so many thousand 
pounds to oomplcto it, that sum will be set aside by tho Commissioners 
or trustcos appointed undor tho Act of Parliament, and tho Lieutenant- 
Governor will have no furthor troublo than to draw for that money, and 
soe that it is proporly spent; thoro will bo every inducement to finish 
tho work, and to obtain the benefit oxpoctcd from it, whorons at proBont 
thoro is no iuducomont to oomplotc tho works, and many temptations to 
dolay or abandon thorn in favour of some new project. The character¬ 
istic of the system I recommend is, that it brings tho whole of tho 
work to bo dono ns nearly ns possiblo within tho reach of those who havo 
to do it. Tho circles of provinces into which I proposo that India should 
be divided for this purpose aro, of courso, vory much smallor than tho 
whole of India. I havo suggested, merely in tho way of suggestion, that 
you should have ten of them : if you like, you may make thorn twcutv. 
But in determining tho oxtent of each area, the point to bo looked to is, 
that the people te da the work, and tbe people who aro interested in the 
work, and tho pooplo who havo to direct the work, are nil, as for as 
possible, within reach of each other. Then, it was asked, how is this 
system to bo connected with the general control of the Government of 
India ? how is ,it to be prevonted from becoming iudopondent of the 
Government of India ? To this I anwer, that the Government of India 
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is at present attempting very much more than any Government in the 
world can undertake. It attempts to know and direct all that can only 
be known and directed by men on the spot; and I believe that, in thus 
attempting to control too much, the Government of India losos its 
power of controlling anything efficiently. I will take an illustration, and 
a very good illustration, which was given us by a gontleman who has 
since left the meeting, that of an estate. Suppose the estate is in Ireland, 
belonging to ono of you men of business horo in London. You cannot 
always bo going over there to look after your estate. What do you do ? 
You sond a man there, and you take care, as far as possible, to select a 
good man, and to leave him os much discretion as possiblo. You do not 
pretond to oheck him about evory small expenditure. You do not 
consider that control. You chooso the best man you can got, aud you 
consider from time to time, every ten yoars it may bo, what is tho result 
your agent in Ireland has producod, and if you find things arc going 
wrong, you do not say to him, “ Send mo moro roports, send mo moro 
roturns, aud lot me olioolc your proceedings more closely.” You aro 
busy iu your office in London: you bavo not timo to look after thoso 
things. You say, “ If you cannot look after thoso things properly, and 
mako my estate pay, I must find some ono who oau—soiuo ono on tho 
spot to whom I can trust my money, aud to whom I cau trust tho working 
of my ostato." So fnr from dissovoring tho Govonunout of India from 
efficient control ovor tho publio works of Indin, I boliovo tho system 
which I have suggested would groatly intensify that powor of control. 
At prosont tho powor of control and responsibility aro so divided aud 
scattered between tiro men who designed tho work twenty yoars ago, 
tho mon who havo been carrying it out aud changing it ovory four or 
fivo yoars sinco, and tho mon who have fiunlly come iu at tho end, that 
when anything goes wrong you do not know who is to blamo. And 
that is tho evil which tho Govornmout of India has to complain of. 
Having boon mysolf a mombor of that Govornmout of Iudin, I feci 
assured that it would bo much easier to lay your finger upon tho criminal 
and to punish him, as Mr. Smollett would wish to punish him, undor tho 
system I recommend, than it iB at prosont, whon it is in most cohcb 
notoriously impossible to find anyone who can bo made really and 
effcotually responsible. Another point which was noticed was the 
risk of extravagant expenditure. It was said that each Government 
would bo committing tho Government of India, or committing itself and 
its successors to lay out iudofinito amounts : but that objection, I think, 
will disappear if gcutlemon will consider that at this present moment 
tho Government of India knows, and everybody in Indio knows, that, 
putting publio works out of the question, tkoro will bo somo surplus 
of income ovor expenditure. Tliero will be two or three millions that 
can bo spared overy year (if tho country gocB on improving as it has 
improved) for public works of somo kind. The question is, how to apply 
such surplus reveuue to tho best advantage ? At present everybody is 
trying to got for tho moment, and for bis own particular province or work, 
tho largest possible share of this surplus, and he cannot tell, nobody can 
tell in India at present, whether he will be able next yea* to go on with 
the work, or whether tho work may not be dolayed or susponded. This 
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Uncertainty is one of the capital evils which should be corrected. But if 
you say to those men, “ You, the Governor, or the Lieutenant-Governor, 
or the Commissioner of a province can havo ono-tenth or one-twentieth 
part—nay, for example, 100,000/. a year—to spend out of this sum which 
wo havo as surplus every yoar. How will you havo it ? Will you tnko 
it as 100,000/. to bo paid now, trusting to the existing chapter of acci¬ 
dents to get a similar sum next yoar, and in each succeeding year; or 
will you havo it capitalized, and the capital funded and held by trustees 
in London, who will set it aside in the Treasury for you to spend on 
certain definite works, nnd you and your successors shall have it to spend 
on that particular work as fast ns thoy can spend it economically. I do 
not think there can he any doubt as to which ho would choose. Then 
there was a very pertinent remark made, and one in which I very much 
concurred, ns to tho danger of leaving the Local Governments to impose 
any local taxes they liked. Thoro is nothing, 1 think, which should bo 
so jealously watched by everybody connected with India, as tho power <if 
imixtsiiig now taxes; but you havo seen thorn in all time past imposed, 
and you will boo them in all timo to como imposod, and they are imposed 
for particular purposes. Whore suoh a tax exists, the only way in which 
tho system I suggest would differ from that now in force would bo this, 
that instead of thoso taxes going into tho common Treasury in India, and 
not boing specifically marlcod for tho specific purpose, tko Government of 
India and tho Local Government will say to tho poople who hold tho 
money in England, thoro is a particular tax, imposed for a particular 
purpose, and tho nroooedi of that tax, which you cau verify by the so 
returns, wo to go m payment of tho particular loan raised to oxocuto that 
particular work. This, I think, would he a more busiuess-liko arrange¬ 
ment than that which wo have at prosont. Thou, with reference to what 
was said by Mr. Wood with regard to remunerative works, viz. that 
instead of loaviug tho monoy to bo raised at tho discretion of tho Secretary 
of Stato in Iudia, it would bo bettor to sot aside a particular sum—say 
two millions a year—for a particular purpose, I would only any that I 
think he has misunderstood one part of my plan. I uovor would wish to 
inoddlo with any sort of ontorpriso which cau ho uudortakon by private 
capitalists without troubling tho Govorument. I would not wish to inter¬ 
fere with thorn nor to look for any share for Government in tho remunera¬ 
tion, whatever it may be, that is to be got from works so exccutod. If there 
is anything to bo got by applying private enterprise to tho work, lot those 
who havo the capital aud thoso who havo tho enterprise got tho wholo of 
tho profit. All I Bay is, that whou such capitalists require you to allow 
them to establish a monopoly, such as railways havo in this country, and 
to interfere with private rights, thou the Government should tako a shore 
in tho responsibility, and having a sliaro in the responsibility, I think tho 
best way to ensure that responsibility boing a real one is that thoy should 
also share the profits. Thon you tax-payers will look to tho matter. 

Mr. Wood. —Excuse my explaining. When I said that two millions 
should bo handed over to tho Loon Commissioners each yoar in England, 
and one million to Loan Commissioners in Iudia, I meant that there 
should he a fi£cd permanent charge on the revenuos of India of throe 
millions a year, to bo applied in the way you suggest in that paper. 
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Sir Babtle Fbere. —Then, Dr. Beattie said that he preferred the 

B oranteo system, and in that I should be inclined to agree with him. 

you can eliminate, as I think you may eliminate, tho objections to it, 
I should be very glad to see tho guarantoo system continued; I do not 
think, on the whole, it has failed. I think it has given you better mil- 
ways, and cheaper railways, than you have in this country. I meroly 
mention this, because I do not wish any part of this plan to conflict with 
tho oxtonsion of tho gnarontco system. Then ho said that Parliament 
would tako no interest in tho matter, and that wo woro to look to somo- 
body else. If Parliament takes no interest in Indian matters, porhaps 
it is tho faidt of us old Indians that wo cannot mako tlicso matters inter¬ 
esting to Parliament. I do not think that Mr. Smollett lmd over to oom- 
plain cf an apathetic audience in Parliament. My impression is that, 
liowovor mon might differ from him, ho novel- found auy difficulty in 
gotting tho House of Commons to listen to him. But if Parliament will 
not listen, who will ? Parliament is tho supremo authority, and Parlia¬ 
ment holds tho mirso-strings; and if you put tho matter boforo Parliumont 
in a way that Parliament would understand, thoy would look into it. 
Most Parliamentary men understand a Blue-book when they get it, and 
can study it in thoir own country seats. And I boliovc if tho rondoring 
of such an account ns I have suggested should bo givon annually to 
Parliament woro rigidly insisted on, you would bring book o vory com- 

S loto responsibility to tho Governments in India, and if thoy did not do 
loir duty, thoro would bo plenty of mon in Parliament who would tako 
up tho matter, and find a IIouso to back thorn. 

I quito agree with Mr. Macloan that it would bo vory dosirablo 
widen tho ontrunco into tho Public Works Department. I think wo 
could not do hotter than look in all ensos to tho host schools of engineers; 
and generally we find all tho world comos to England for thorn. Then 
I also ngroo with what ho said with regal’d to tho vory groat dosirablonoss 
of sotting asido a fixod part of tho land rovonuo for tho improvement of 
tho laud. That is a system I have always thought a vory excollont ono, 
and ono which I trust may some day bo oarriod out. Ono objection ho 
raised to tho plan wns, that there would bo practically no check upon tho 
local expenditure. Now, ns to that, I would observo that tho system I 
propose is simply this, that instead of, ns at piosont, tho Local Government 
not knowing who their bankers ore, wbat thoir rosourcos aro, or anything 
but this fact, that by a certain amount of writing and importunity thoy 
can got a certain amount of money granted to Ihom, they would know 
who their bankers aro, what their resources aro, and what thoy have to 
repay boforo thoy get another loan. Thoy would be vory much in tho 
state of men who have a clear, intelligible account with thoir bankers, 
instead of mon who do not know how thoir account at thoir bauk stands. 
1 have only, in conclusion, to say ono word with rofcrenco to what foil 
from a friend of mine, who said that what I had said hero was an admission 
by the Council of India. Now on that point I asked you, when I began 
to speak, to remember that I was speaking simply on my own account. 
Mr. Taylkr. —I particularly said so. 

Sir Babtle Frbbe. —I am glad to bo corrected if I lfiisnnderstood you. 
I took up the caso, as I stated, not on the authority of anything I knew 
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officially, but on what everybody might read in the public newspapers, as 
publicly stated by the Governor-General and by the members of his 
Council, and published by them for the purpose of being known by the 
public in their ‘ Government Gazette,’ and nothing I havo suggested can 
be taken as more than a suggestion of a private individual. I will not 
trotiblo you with any further remarks, more especially with regard to the 
resolution that was moved, because I am not a member of the Association; 
but I may remark that it does not seem to me to be very clearly con¬ 
nected with tho matter wo have in hand—connected, I moan, in a way that 
would make it useful for the Association to make this discussion their 
ground for addressing tho Secretary of State, and therefore, in accord¬ 
ance with a very common and well-known phrase, perhaps some gentle¬ 
man belonging to tho Association will move the previous question of 
Public Works. 

Mr. Dadamiai Naoroji suggested that, as he proposed to road a paper 
on tho 27th, provious notice might be thon given for tho proposed i-oho- 
lution, bo that tho mombers might havo au opportunity on that occasion 
of discussing tho resolution. 

Mr. Tayler accepted tho Secretary’s suggestion. 

Mr. Gordon was about to movo a resolution in accordance with the 
propositions of Sir Bartle Frero, which was also postponed. 

Tho CnAiBMAN proposod a lioorty vote of thanks to Sir Barilo Froro. 

Mr. Tayleu having socondcd tho motion, tho same was carried unani¬ 
mously. 

Mr. Macmjan movod, and Mr. Taylbr socondcd, a vote of thanks to 
tho Chairman. 

A voto of thanks was also pnssod to tho Sooioty of Arts for allowing 
tho Association tho uso of their room. 


MEETING AT THE SOCIETY OF ART8, WEDNESDAY, JULY 27, 1870. 

SIR CHARLES TREVELYAN, Yiok-Pubbidhnt, K.C.B., in the Chair. 

The following paper by Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji “ On tho Wants and 
Means of India," winch hod boon previously circulated among tho 
members, was taken as read :— 

Gentlemen, —After the ablo paper of Mr. Prichard, and tho calm, earnest, 
and thoughtful address with which wo have been so kindly favoured by 
Sir Bartle Frcre, I intended to plead some justification for troubling you to 
meet a fourth time upon the subject of financo. I think, however, that 
now I need not offer any apology, as the occasion of this meeting will give 
us tho opportunity of knowing the vicwB of our Chairman, of whose long 
experience and ability you are already well aware. In order that ho 
may have sufficient time for his address, I circulate this paper before¬ 
hand, so that all tho time saved in its reading will be turned to much 
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bettor account by him. I propose the following question: Is India at 
present in a condition to produce enough to supply all its wants ? 

I shall first sco what its wants are. 

1st. Sufficient food, clothing, and shelter for the whole population, to 
keop it in a healthy condition. 

2nd. Sufficient to provide for all its social wants, arising from various 
social duties and positions. 

3rd. A sufficient saving by each individual, and of tho wealth of tho 
nation gonorally ovory year, to meet any unforeseen contingency of 
natural calamity. 

4th. Moans for improvements or new publio works. 

5th. Means to pay for the high price of foreign rule, which causes a 

S cat and continuous drain in consequence of tho amount withdrawn 
am India to tho extent of 10,000,000/. annually * 


The first four wonts aro common to all nations; but tho fifth want 
is poculiar to India. It is one of tho principal olomonts of disturbance 
which causes our financial troubles. The whole question of the existence 
of a foroign rule dopends upon this poculiar circumstance. No foroign 
rulo can maintain itself unless it manages to onablo tho country to pro- 
duco not only sufficient for tho ordinary wants of a civilizod notion, but 
also for tho price of tho foreign rulo itself. If tho foroign rulo foils to 
produce this result, its existence is naturally folt ns a crushing burden 
to the nation, and either starvation, decimation, and poverty, or rebellion 

S fftinst tho foroign rulo is tho inovitablo consequence. If therefore our 
ritiah rulers desire to porpotuato thoir rulo, and I sincerely trust they 
may bo ablo to do so for a long tiino to come, with bonefit both to England 
ami India, thoy must look this (juostion in tho face. Lot thorn distinctly 
ask thomsolvos whether India is at this moment producing enough for 
all its ordinary wants and tho 10,000,000/. or so more that must be re¬ 
mitted to England ovory year for tho prioo of the English rulo. It is no 
use blaming tho Finnuco Minister or tho Viceroy if thoy aro required to 
supply all these wants while India is not producing enough for tho purpose, 
for thoy caunot produce something out of nothing. 

One would think that Indio, on account of this one oiroumBtanoo of 
having to romit some 10 , 000 , 000 /. clean out of tho country, whs heavy 
weighted enough in its raco for prosperity. But in addition to this, it 
has 100,000,000/. of national dobt. If tho wholo interest of thiB debt woro 
being retained in India it would not bo a matter of so much consoquonce 
economically, but out of tho total registered dobt of India some 16,000,000/. 
aro held in this country, besides tho loans raised here of about 80,000,000/. 
This makes an annual interest of about 2,000,000/. to bo remitted to 
this country. Again, of the registered debt of India, which is about 


• “Homo charges” (exclusive of railways) aro nearly 8,000,0001, and out of about 
9,000,000/. paid in India to English employ^ of all classes, 1 take only 4,000,000/. 
as remitted to England as savings, for education of children, for support of families, 
for English goods for their consumption, English manufactured stores purchased by 
Government in India, 4c., making ft total of 12,000,000/., including interest paid in 
England on publio dobt of about 2,000,000/., leaving 10,000,000/. ns assumed by ino. 
(1 have treated this subject at some length in my paper “ On England’s Duties to 
India,” ‘ East India Association Journal,’ vol. i., No. 1.) 
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60,000,000/., newly 30,000,000/. oro held by Europeans, so that a portion 
of tho interest on that amount is also transferred to this country. There 
aro besides 600,000/., for interest on East India Company’s stock. Thns, 
then, there is another item of about 3,000,000/., besides tho 10 , 000 , 000 /. 

sterling for the price of tho English rule, which India 1ms to produeo 
every year over and above its ordinary wants. Moreover, I shall tako tho 
total item at 12 , 000 , 000 /. to bo on the safe side, or ovou 10,000,000/. 

Again, during the post twenty years while tho railways have boon building, 
tho present generation has been put to the strain of providing some 
30,000,000/. in tho shape of guaranteed interest for railways. Of this 
about 14,000,000/. havo been recovered from railway income. But what 
wo have to bear in mind is that the burdon of providing these 30,000,000/. 
was first thrown upon tho present generation whon it could least afford 
to do so, for tho benefit of tho futuro. 

But there is not an end to all yot. Tho prosont generation has boon 
compelled to spend within tiro last twelvo years in what are called 
“ original ordinary public works,” somewhoro above 30,000,000/., inde¬ 
pendent of repairs amounting to about 9,000,000/., and all this heavy 
outlay at. tho sacrifice of tho prosont generation for tho bonotit of tho 
futuro, or as if all thoso public works were only to last for tho yoar whon 
thoy aro built! 

Such is the strain to wliich tho prosont gonerntion has boon put, and now 
I ask, Can any ono prove that our English rulers havo, while putting 
on such heavy burdens, enabled India to produco onough to moot those 
want* ? or has India boon to some oxtout starved to moot thoso require¬ 
ments ? If so, is it nu act of justico to tho prosont gouorntion to crush 
thorn solioavily for tho bouofit of tho future, instead of arranging matters 
in such a way that tho prosont and tho futuro should bo mado to contri¬ 
bute in the proportion of their capabilities and their benefits? 

Tho noxt question is, What does India produco ? I do not presumo 
to bo ablo to answer this question complotoly. My chief object in this 

E apcr is to set tho frionds of India boro to disouss this vital question. 

f anybody can satisfactorily show that India is producing sufficient for 
its wants, nono shall bo more glad than myself. I shall bo glad bocauso 
I havo as much dcsiro to soo tlio British connection with all its moral 
bonofifcs continuo for a very long timo, as that India should not bo starv¬ 
ing and in distress. Now lot us see what tho oconomical condition of 
India is. 

I am obliged under tbo pressure of the curront work of our Asso¬ 
ciation to prepare my paper at much disadvantage, and niu therefore 
not ablo to place all such figures boforo you as I might otberwiso havo 
done. I am compelled to content myself at present with thoso ready j,t 
hand. 

In tho United Kingdom the imports of tho ten years 1858 to 1867 
aro (including bullion, &c.) 2,640,000,000/., and exports 2,110,000,000/. 
Tlicso imports include all remittances, such as interest on or repayment 
of loons to foreign countries and India, and say, a good deal above 
100,000,000/. of political remittances from India. On the other hand, 
we have to deduct from exports about 80,000,000/. of railway loans aud 
other public loans during tho period raised for India, as also any loans 
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remitted to foroign countries. I omit talcing minor itoras into account. 
Upon the whole, I think it will be admitted that the non-commercial 
exports must be greater than the non-commercial imports. In otbor 
words, tho actual oxcoss of tho commercial imports over commercial 
exports must bo a good deal more than the difference of tho figures I 
havo given abovo, i.e. 2,640,000,000/. minus 2,110,000,000/., equal to 
about 530,000,000Z., giving something like 25 per cent, profit on tho 
amount of exports. In order to be quite within limit, I suppose no one 
will object if we put down tho commercial profits of any nation to bo 
15 per cent, or even 10 per cent. Such is tho economical condition of 
the United Kingdom. I may just remark hove, whether it is not unjust 
or mistaken to make any comparison between the position of tho fiuanco 
ministers of England and India. The former 1ms a highly prosperous 
country, in which nearly tho whole rovenuo of 70,000,000/. returns back 
to tho taxpayers themselves, and which is further aided by tho political 
romittanco of some 10,000,000/. a-ycar from India, wh'ilo tho latter 
has a poor country, of which tho wholo rovonuo of 50,000,000/. doos not 
roturn to tho taxpayers, but somo 10,000,000/. of it go clean out of tho 
country. 

Lot us further soe how tho Colonies aro hiring—for instance, Aus¬ 
tralia and Canada. Tho imports of Australia, including bullion, &c., 
during tho samo ton yoarB (1858-67) aro 809,000,000/., and oxporta 
(including bullion, &oA 268,000,000/., loaving oxcoss of imports ovor 
exports of about 41,000,000/. Tho imports of Canada (including bul¬ 
lion, &c.) aro 148,000,000/., and exports 120,000,000/., leaving oxcoss of 
imports 28,000,000/. 

This shows how tho Colonies aro prospering; whilo under the somo 
British rulo, ns I shall show horonftor, India is M vory poor.” 

Lot us take tho United States before examining Indian figures. Tho 
total imports for tho years 18G8 and I 860 aro 881 , 000,000 dollars and 
468,000,000 dollars, while tho corresponding exports aro only 841,000,000 
dollars and 865,000,000 dollars. 

Now with regard to India, I again toko tho ton yours 1858-07. 
Boforo I givo tho figures for theso years it must bo homo in mind that, 
as I havo shown in my paper “ On England's Duties to Indio,” England 
has down to tho year 1858 derived from India during the connection of 
tho two conntrios as tho prico of English rulo, at tho lowest computation, 
without adding anything for interest or bootios or bribes of former tinios, 
moro than 200,000,000/. This amount on tho ouo baud bus fruotifiod in 
tho hands of tho energetic and entorprising people of this country,—I 
cannot venture to say how many fold,—and on tho other hand diminished 
so for tho productive power of Indio. This drain has to bo made up by 
some wise, statesmanlike policy of our rulors. Loaving this, however, 
for the present alone, and taking India os it is, we find that even with 
the help of opium and tho productivo bonofits of tho railways, as well as 
irrigation and other works, increased laud under cultivation, &c., &c., in 
short, with everything you may name as having contributed to increase 
production, the total exports (including treasure) for the years 1858-07 
are 456,000,000/., and tho imports (including treasure) are only 
419,000,000/.! But even this amount of imports (short as it is of ex- 
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ports by some 87,000,000/., or about 4,000,000/. a-year) includes about 
72,000,000/. of railway loan and other public-debt loans raised during 
these ten years, and the whole profits of the cotton trade duriug the 
American war. Were it not for this railway loan, &c., &c., which to some 
oxtont modified the effect of the political remittances, in what a sad con¬ 
dition would India have been now! 

India’s exports, say, are about 50,000,000/. a-year at present. Now 
can tJii8 sum earn enough of profit to pay 10,000,000/. a-yoar of the poli¬ 
tical remittance, and leave something to be added to its capital? As it 
iB, tho opium revonue which is paid by China makes up somo 7,000,000/. 
for tho political drain, and tho rest must bo withdrawn from tho produc¬ 
tion of every year, reducing the productive capital so much. 

In addition to this, India has to suffer another ocouomical disadvan¬ 
tage, which in Mr. J. S. Mill’s words is this:— 

“ A country which makos regular payments to foroign countrios, 
hesidos losing what it pays, loses also something moro by tho less advan¬ 
tageous terms on which it is forced to exchange its productions for foroign 
commodities.” • 

It caunot bo thereforo wonderful, undor such oircumstanoos, that Lord 
Lawronoo should lmvo recorded his deliberate opinion in his minuto of 
tho 26th March, 1864, that “ India is, on tho wliolo, a very poor country. 
Tho ma89 of tho people oujov only a scanty subsistence. Thoy aro 
impatient of taxation, oxcopt whore it is of tlmt peculiar naturo to which 
thoy hnvo long been uccustomod. Tho tendency of now modes of taxation 
is to irritnto and ovon to oppross. Wo ought to avoid, so far as may bo 
practicable, such fruitful causes of discontent.” In tho year 1864, when 
Bombay wont mad with tho cotton prosperity, and rovollod in fiotitious 
shnro-wonlth—wliou tho imports of India wore tho highest, say 50,000,000/. 
(though even then loss than exports by 16,000,000/.), tho highost offioial 
iu India, tho Viceroy himsolf, declares that “ India is, on tho whole, a wry 
poor country, and tho mass of tho people enjoy only a scanty subsistence." 
And Mr. Grant Duff, tho highost Indian offioial sitting in tho House of 
Commons, so lato as 10th May last (after all tho progress made by tho 
help of such railways and othor public works ns have boon already con¬ 
structed), asks tho House, in reply to Mr. Lawson’s motion about opium, 
whether it would bo tolerablo to “ grind an already jtoor population to tho 
vory dust ? ” Can it bo then a matter of any surprise that tho vary first 
touch of famines should so easily carry away hundrods of thousands ns thoy 
have done during tho past twelvo yoare ? I appeal to tho British nation 
whether such poverty should bo tho result of their rulo in India, or 
whether this is to be their mission in that country. I say it os much in 
the interest of Great Britain as in that of India, that if the British people 
and Parliament do not pay their most serious attention to India, and 
repair tho impoverishing effect of a foreign rulo by the importation of 
large foreign capital, I am afraid they will have an Indian difficulty in 
time, far moro serious and disastrous to the natives than any thoy had evor 
to deal with. Bnt, moreover, we must also romembor that the opium revenue 
may at any time slip through our fingers, and unless great efforts are mado 
to mcreaao the quantity and improve tho quality of cotton, I am afraid 
* Mill’s • Political Economy/ vol. II., p. 178, 3rd ed. 
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that trade will also fail us when most needed, for America is making 
great exertions to regain its lost ground. It has already produced 8,000,000 
bales, is likely to give 3^- next year, and hopes to produce 5,000,000 
before five years are over. How great is the necessity that our British 
rulers should tako every care ! 

Let us so© whether wo can apply another test rogarding the povorty 
of India. 

Tho whole produce of India is from its land. Tko gross land-tax is 
put down for 1870-71 a little above 21,000,000/. Now I suppose I shall 
bo within tho mark if I say that Government takes for this land-tax on 
an average one-eighth of tho gross produce, if not more. This gives for 
tho gross production of tho country, sav about 108,000,000/.; add to this, 
gross opium revenue about 7,000,000/.; gross salt revenue, G.000,000/.; 
gross forest, COO,000/. Tho total thus of tho raw produce of the country 
amounts to under 182,000,000/. To bo on tho safo sido, let us say 
200,000,000/. to include tho produce of half n million tons of coal, of 
alienation lands, or anything olso there may bo. Now tho population of tho 
whole of British Tndia is nearly 150,000,000, giving therefore less than 
27». a head for the annual support of tho whole people. But unequally 
distributed as this produco must ho, viz. 10 , 000 , 000 /. remitted to this 
country, tho rich and middlo classes keeping a larger proportion for their 
sluiro, and provision for a largo administrative and military oxpondituro, 
what a “ scanty subsistence ” indeed must remain for tho “ very poor ” 
mass 1 I am sorry I have not timo at presont to work out this tost of 
tho total production of India fully ; I tako it at present very roughly. 

Somo may say that I had not taken excise rovonue into account It 
or othor manufacturing industry docs not affect tho ostimato of raw pro¬ 
duce. Tho manufacture of spirits and drugs from which this excise is 
derived is for 1870-71 about 2,250,000/., and if I make this to represent 
10,000,000/. of value added to tho production of tho country, I shall bo 
above tho mark. As to other manufacturing industries of tho country, 
wo know that tho exports of manufactured goods do not mako up 
2,000,000/., and tho inland manufacturing industry is limited and con- 
finod to a low stago. If thoroforo I raiso tho total production from 
200,000,000/. to 800,000,000/., I shall bo, I think, making a high esti¬ 
mate. This makes 40 b. a head for the gross production of India. Add 
75,000,000/. more if you like, and mako tho gross production 50s. a head; 
and whnt is that after all 1 Tho poople of tho United Kingdom pay 
above 48s. a hoad for revenue only. While the imports of tuo United 
Kingdftm are abovo 91. a head, those of India are not 9s. a head. 

If I am wrong and if somebody will show that India doos produco 
equal to her peculiar wants, nono shall bo more glad than myself. If 
Lord Lawronco and Mr. Grant Duff ftro right, thou the question must bo 
carefully considered how tho remedy is to be provided. If India doos not 
produce what it needs, the evident reply is, Make India produce more. If 
Mr. Grant Duff’s dosiro, expressed in the same speech I have alluded to, 
of making “ tho already poor ” India “ one of tho most prosperous por¬ 
tions of the earth’s surface,” tho only remedy is—increased production. 
England is bound to do this for tho consolidation of its qwwer in India, 
as well as to fulfil its beneficent mission of making India what Mr. Duff 

No. 4, Vol. IV. y 
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desires. I think Sir Barilo Frere's proposition is the most suitable 
remedy; that large public works aro absolutely necessary, that the neces¬ 
sary capital must bo supplied by this country, and that in order that this 
capital be used without waste and judiciously, Parliament must inquire 
from tune to timo how it is employed. Moreover, os long us the Supreme 
Legislature of India is not composed of a sufficient number of indepen¬ 
dent and representative momhers to examine every item of the Budget 
overy year, as is done hero by the House of Commons, the control of 
Parliament and investigation, not only for the application of such funds, 
but for tho whole general administration of India from timo to time, is 
absolutely necessary. I do not mean the slightest reflection upon tho 
officials of Government, but it is only human naturo that when one has 
tho fear of being called to account, ho will take greater care in Jiia 
work. 

Mr. Mill says, in his ‘ Political Economy,’* “ In countries whero tho 
principle of accumulation is as weak ns in tho various nations of Asia, 
whero pooplo will neither savo, nor work to obtain tho means of saving, 
unless under tho inducement of onormously high profits, nor evon then, if 
it is necessary to wait a considerable time for them, whore either produc¬ 
tions remain soanty, or drudgery great, because there is noither capital 
forthcoming nor forethought sufficient for tho adoption of tho contrivances 
by which natural agonts aro mndo to do tho work of human labour; tho 
desideratum for such a country, economically oousidorod, is an increase of 
industry, and of tho efloctivo dosiro of accumulation. Tho moans ore, 
first, a hotter government, moro complete soourity of proporty, moderate 
taxes, and froodom from arbitrary exaction under tho name of taxos; a 
moro permanent and moro advantageous tonuro of laud, soouring to tho 
cultivator as far ns itossiblo tho undivided bonofits of tho industry, skill, 
and economy ho muy oxort. Secondly, improvomont of tho public intol- 
ligonoc, tho decay of usagos or superstition which interfere with tho 
efloctivo employment of industry, and tho growth of mental activity, 
making tho pooplo alivo to now objects of dosiro. Thirdly, tho introduc¬ 
tion of foreign arts, which raise tho returns dcrivablo from additional 
capital to a into corresponding to tho low strength of tho dosiro of accu¬ 
mulation and tho importation of foreign capital, which renders tho in- 
crcaso of production no lougor exclusively dopondont upon tho thrift or 
providonoc of tho inhabitants thomselvos, whilo it places before them a 
stimulating oxaniplo, and by instilling now ideas and breaking the chains 
of habit, if not by improving tho actual condition of tho population, tends 
to create in them now wants, increased ambition, and greater thought for 
the future. Tlieso considerations apply moro or loss to all tho Asiatic 
populations, and to tho loss civilized and industrious parts of Europe, as 
llussio, Hungarv, Sjwin, and Ireland." 

Now India has not only all these requirements, but also those of a 
foreign rule, which renders her caao still more urgent for suitable re¬ 
medies. 

Again, Mr. Mill has shown that production depends upon natural 
agents, labour and capital. 

Now lot us coo how matters stand in India. 

* Vol. i., p. 230, 3rd ed. 
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Natural agents wo havo iu any quantity in the waste land, in the 
capability of much greater production in the lands already under culti¬ 
vation, with any quantity of water if properly utilized, not to say any¬ 
thing of its vast mineral and other undeveloped resources. Tho utiliza¬ 
tion of the waste laud is a great necessity, but bow can it bo utilized or 
improved, cultivation introduced, and all the facilities of communication 
supplied without labour and capital, and without Government paying tho 
best attention to the matter. Labour wo have enough if famines are not 
allowed to carry away hundreds of thousands, and emigration chocked by 
tho supply of work at homo. More thnn a quarter of n million of able- 
bodied men havo emigrated during tho years 1858-67. The natives 
of India aro not vory fond of emigration if they can find work at homo. 
At all event* this is a fact, that during tho throe yenrs 1862, 63, and 64 
of the cotton prosperity of tho Bombay Presidency, not one man emigrated 
from that part, but a commencement bas again sot in. But land and 
labour aro both useless unless we havo sufficient capital; Mr. Mill dis¬ 
tinctly proves that industry is limited by capital, that law and govern¬ 
ment cannot create industry without creating capital. Capital; then, is 
the groat and imperative want of India, as much for tho existence of tho 
foreign rulo os of tho pcoplo thomsolves. Noxt wo may consider the 
requisites described in tho long quotation given ahovo1st. “ Bottor 
government, more oomploto soourity of property ” (thoso wo havo). Aa 
to “ moderate taxos,”—when the mass of people on joy only “ scanty sub¬ 
sistence," what tnxos can ho moderate ? On tho subject of “ pro]>cr tenure 
of laud," &t\, &c., I shall not speak at prosont, as tho great dootorg of 
laud tenure disngroo, and it is too important and wide a subjoot to bo 
treated off-hand. 2nd. “Improvomont of public intelligence," Ac., Ac. 
This ia increasing, but if Govornmont sliowod confidence in tho groat 
importance of this olomont, thoy would and ought to do far more than 
what thoy havo dono. 3rd. “ Tho importation of fovoign arts,” &o., Ac., 
“ tho importation of foroign capital," &o. This last is tho moat vital 
point If sufficient foreign capital is brought into tho country, and 
carefully mid judiciously laid out as suggested by Sir Bartlo Froro, all 
the prosont difficulties and discontent will vanish iu time. But that by 
any tinkoring or logerdomain wo can croato something out of nothing 
is simply impossible. The Cnloutta correspondent of tho ‘ Pall Mall 
Gazotte,’ of 18tli inst., quotes Mr. Hunter (tho author of ‘ Rural Bongnl * 
and tho editor of tho ‘ Imperial Gazetteer,’ now boing compiled) ns saying 
iu hia yet unpublished statomont nl>ont tlio necessity of tho Gazetteer, 
“ No country over stood in greater noed of imported capitul than India in 
its transition stage.” Tho railways and other publio works, though fow, aro 
the liopo of future good, and far more is nocossary in the same direction. 

Hitherto I havo spoken on tho supposition as if tho whole prosont 
administrative and military expenditure wore reasonable and nocossary. 

But our Chairman had said in bis Budget speech of April, 1868, 

“ I ogree with thoso who are of opinion that with proper economy 

12,000,000/. may be taken as the standard of tho expense to bo incurred 

in India for tho military force of all arms, even supposing it to be main¬ 
tained at its present establishment. . . . The groat interests of our 

nation in India require that tho estimate of the Indian army should at 

y 2 
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least undergo the sifting to which tho War Office estimate is subjected 
before it is laid before Parliament” 

And now in December, 1869, ns Mr. Nowrozjee Furdoonjee has pointed 
out to us, His Grace the Duke of Argyll says, “ The necessity of effecting 
every practicable reduction of expenditure was fully apparent to mo 
when my financial despatch of 2nd January last, No. 62, was written. 
In that despatch I called your attention to the military charges, and 
stated the grounds on whioh I consider that those oharges should be 
reduced to at least tho scalo of 1868-64, and that it might bo possiblo 
to bring tho whole military charges in India, including stores, a million 
and a half below tho present amount." Mr. Grant. Duff also says, “ Its 
(army’s) weakest part was its enormous cost” (Speech, 8rd August, 1869). 

Tho lion. Mr. Strachey, in his speech on tho 28th April last, in tho 
Supreme Legislative Council, traces tho chubcs of tho present financial 
difficulty to tho circumstance, “ that although tho growth of tho revenues 
has boon very groat, the growth of oxponditure lias been still moro rapid. 
... I think it cloar that tho inoroaso has gono on at a far greater 
rato than was oitlior right or necessary;" and lie gives in proof tho re¬ 
ductions made within six or sovon months of the discovery of tho financial 
difficulties. Ho further says, “ Our financial system requires radical and 
fundamental changes.” 

His Excclloncy tho Viooroy, in his spcoch of tho samo day, says, " If 
I am asked whothor I think tho main principles of future budgets should 
ho the samo as the proHout, I would frankly confess that I do not think so, 
and agroo with Mr. Stmchoy that thoro is groat room for improvement.” 

About tho waste of overy sort in tho publio works department wo 
lmvo hcaul enough, especially in Sir II. Frero’s addroBB. 

There is anothor point of viow from whioh tho quostion of Stato 
oxpondituro may bo soon. In tho year 3866 tho total oxponditnro was 
less than 82,000,000k For tho year 1870-1 tho ostimato is somo 
49,000,000/. I loavo out tho provision for “ ordinary ” original works 
from rovenuo, for thoro is nearly universal condemnation of that plan.* 
Tho inoroaso of oxpondituro is therefore sotno 17,000,000/. Now tho 
question is this: In order, that India Bhould bo able to find 17,000,000/. 
n-year of more rovenuo, how many timos 17,000,000/. must its production 
have increased to mnko such increase of Stato oxpondituro justifiable ? 

Can any one show that thoro has booD ovou so much ns four times 
17,000,000/. of more production than that of 1856, so oh to allow Govern¬ 
ment to talco 26 per cont. of it for tho uso of the State? Moreover, what 

* Tlio Eight Hon. Mr. Massey in his Financial Statement of Dtli April, 1868, envs 
in roforouco to workB like barracks, trunk roads, &o.:—“ But if tho question lav 
between now taxation and providing for these works wholly or partially by loan, wo 
put it to the Secretary of State whothor it would not bo tho preferablo course to 
borrow, rather than strain the rcBouiocB of tho country by additional taxation for tlio 
mote purpose of constructing groat works, of which posterity would reap tho benefit." 

Mr. Laing’s opinion wo already know from his letter to ‘The Times.' And also 
tho opinion of ‘ Tho Times ’ ifcelf m tho seveml able and forcible articles that have 
lately appeared in it. In India tho opinion has been general during the recent dis¬ 
cussions, that barracks, roads, and such “ ordinary " works, must be constructed bv 
terminable loans. ■ Sir B. Frere’s opinion on this subject, as you are already awavc, is 
decisive against depending upon revenue. 
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n hardship it is tliat of this addition of 17,000,000/. more than 8,000,000/. 
are made rip by salt revenue 1 

During the period of this increase of 17,000,000/. of expenditure what 
a loss there has been of life and property, and therefore of the powor of 
production, by the mutiny and by famines; and what a mercy it is that 
railways, irrigation works, and the windfall of cotton profits have to some 
extent counteracted their ovil effects and made up to some extent the 
political drain. But will it be seriously contended that the progress of 
production has been such as to justify an annual increase of 17,000,000/. 
of State expenditure in 1871 over that of 1856 ? 

I hope, therefore, that I have shown that the only salvation for India 
is largo irrigation works, railways, and roads, and other public works of 
necessity, and jmrlinrucntary inquiry from time to timo into tho adminis¬ 
tration. Till tho commercial exports aro sufficiently large to pay from 
their profit tho price of tho foroign rule,—or in other words, till tho 
amounts of tho commercial exports and imports will bo equal, leaving 
the profits on tho exports to bo retained by England for tho price of its 
rule,—India cannot be said to be producing enough for its wants; and 
it will bo only when tho commercial imj>ort4 bogin to exceed commercial 
exports that it will bo making any addition to its wealth by tho instru¬ 
mentality of tho British rale. 

Thoro is ono important way to contribute to India's wants, in which 
England, as a fjood managor, can give to India tho beuofit of its credit aud 
moral powor without taxing tho English publio a shilling. If Euglaud 
guaranteed tho publio debt, a saving will bo rnndo in tho interest whioh 
India 1ms now to pay on it. I pronoso, howevor, that this saviug be not 
allowed to remain in tho pockets of the Indian taxpayers, but bo used in 
paying off tho dobt itsulf. Tho cousoquonoo will bo that tho whole debt 
nmy bo paid off in a limited poriod, without England being required to 
contribute a singlo sliilliug from its own rovonuo. I cannot on this 
occasion treat of tho moral duty of Euglaud to givo this liolp, or outer 
into tlio subject at any length. 

In Sir B. Froro’s speech on Mr. Prichard’s papor, ho first tolls us that 
clastic as tho Indian rovonuo is, its requirements aro still greater, and 
thou ho wants us to find out now souroos of rovonuo. I venture to 
submit, with ovory deference, that what tho anxioty of tho Finance 
Minister or auy Indian statesman should be, is not so much to discover 
now sources of revenue as now sources of production or prosperity. 
There is no royal read to prosperity or finance. Blood cannot, bo got 
out of stone. Wlion prosperity is fairly securod revonuo will take caro 
of itself, and tho Finance Minister, as in this country, will have to bo 
embarrassed, not with deficits, hut Burplusos. 

Sir Bartlo docs not see much objection to tho present guaranteeing 
system. I agree with Mr. Fitzwillium that it is objectiouablo in 
principle and not very effectivo in practico. I do not think the railway 
buildors havo much right to throw stones at tho so much condemned 
publio works. I am vory sorry this question of guaranteed railways 
versus State railways was not fairly fought out at tho Society of Arts upon 
Mr. Andrew’s paper. I am morally certain that thero.has been great 
waste in the construction of tho guaranteed railways; bat it is enough for 
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us to know that suck is tho opinion of Mr. Juland Danvers, who ought to 
know. By all means let there bo private enterprise, but it must bo real 
and not sham enterprise. Mr. Stunner Maine’s proposal, mentioned to 
us by Sir Bortle, of the association of Government and private enterprise 
in works in which Government control is necessary, so that each takes its 
risks and profits according to its share, is a fair proposal. This plan is 
vory well adapted to supply tho element of “ self-interest,” the want of 
which Sir Bartle so clearly showed to havo a groat deal to do with the 
evil of waste. Wo shall thou also have tho full benefit of the knowledge 
and experience of business men as directors on behalf of tho private 
shareholders, for if anything went wrong tho shareholders will soon call 
them to account. 

Now, with regard to tho thoughtful scheme of Sir Bartle Froro,* I 


■ Propositions for providing tho capital required for public works in India:— 

1. Tho capital required for public works in India, undertaken by tho Government, 
is not to bo restricted to the sum which can ln> annually spared from current revenue, 
but is to bo providod from loans to lm raised in the following inauuar. 

2. Commissioners to bo appointed by Parliament and empowered to raise by loans 

in England, undor authority und with tho consent of tho Secretary of State In Council, 
n sum not oxooodiug millions, Tho interest on such locui tx> bo paid by 

the Secretory of State in Oounoil from tho revenues of India, lohtoh in tho oato of rv- 
productive rtorh* i hall lx paid after any portion is oomphUsd and in a t corking state, and in 
proportion to that portion, and tho monoy to bo applied U» tho execution of publio works 
in India uudortaken by tho Government. 

8, Commissioners to bo omimwciol to ndvnnoo tho monoy so raised to tho Govern- 
moul of India, or to tho local govornmont* and administrations, on tho conditions 
hcrciimftor mentioned. 

4. Tho lornl governments and administrations to which ndvnucos may bo n:ado to 
bo tho following:— 

Tiro Governments of Madras. 

„ ,, Bombay. 

Lioutouant-Govcmor of Bengal. 

„ „ North-Wost Proviuoos. 

„ Punjab. 

Tho Ohiof Commissionor of British Burmah. 
m ». Oudo. 

ii it Control Province*, 

rvl’ {, i' Mysore. 

Tho Cbinmissionor of Sind. 

fl. Tho Commissioner* to certify— 

1 st. 1 'liat in tho enso ot onoli odvuncc, tiiuy Imvo rccvivod copies of tho 
working plans nud estimates, or contract snccifioatimis. sumdont to indi¬ 
cate dourly the limits of tho work to bo done, und to satisfy them that 
thcro is a reosonablo prospect of tho worlc spociflod boing oxocutod with 
tho aid of tho sum applied for. 

2nd. That they havo recoivod an assurance of tlio loan required for tho worlc 
being repaid by the authority to which tho sum has boon advanced, with 
iutercsl suffioiont to cover all expenses, within a period not exceeding 
. .. , }’ CIUS ’ "** than ,V«« for “ ordinary " icorks, and not 

few eighty years for “ exlnux'dinary ’’ writs, and that they aru suUsfiod 
with the security given for such repuyment. 

G. Tho Commissioners to moke an nnnunl report to Parliament, specifying tho 
sums raised, applied, and repnid under thus* rules, up to the 81st December iu each 
year, with the following particulars— 

C a ) The Government or Administration to which money has been advanoed. 

(6) The ijamos of tho works for which the advance w'oa required, and tho 
tolul sum which each work was eatimatod to require, and, in each case. 
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give it as a note, with only two alterations from myself, which aro in 
italics. 

For the alteration in No. 2 I shall give my reason in the words of the 
despatch of the Indian Government, of 9th Mar ch, 1865, on irrigation: 
“ Practically the charge of interest on the money Bunk until tho work is 
in a condition to pay, is just as much a part of the first cost as the direct 
outlay on the construction. There is no reason whatever for regarding 
such an interest charge as a burden on tho revenues, and it may with 
perfect propriety bo paid from the loan. Tho only essontiol point is to 
be assured that all tho works undertaken shall, in tho cud, at least bring 
back to the State the interest on tho capital oxpondod on them, and with 
a proper systom of management wo do not doubt that this may bo always 
accomplished.” 

As for my second alteration, I rather think that in tho case of tho 
reproductive works, tho repayment of capital should bo provided for 
from tho incomo only of tho works and not from rovonuo. Howovor, 
taking tho scheme as it is, tho principle of my alteration is, that if on tho 
ono hand you should not burden posterity, it is also noccssory that you 
should not bo unjust to the present generation, cspooially becauso tho 
benefit of all thoso works will bo enjoyed more by tho future than tho 
present I don’t think, therefore, that I am asking anything unreason¬ 
able to distribute tho burden over less than two generations in tho ono 
caso and four in tho othor. When, lost Octobor, I said something to tho 
samo effect ftt our mooting on tho occasion of Mr. Hydo Clarko’s paper, I 
was little prepared to find that Nomosis was pursuing tho Indian Govorn- 
mont so rapidly for their injustice to tho present generation. Sir Bartlo’s 
propositions appear very largo to some persons, but thoy forgot tho largo 
size and population, and therefore tho largo requirements of India. In 
tho United Kingdom, with only 80,000,000 of population, 600,000,0001. 
are invosted in railways, not to say anything of othor works. I express 
this much of difference of opinion from Sir Bartlo Froro, with every 
doferenco. Mr. Maclean says tho incomo-tnx as a war-tax is usoloss in 
Indio, and Government must dopond upon its credit. Ho is right in tho 
caso of a rebellion; hut in that case, if Govornmont will not bo ablo to 
collect tho iucomo-tnx, it will not bo able to collect any tax. In tho caso 
of a foreign invasion, however, if the English rulors have dono their duty 
by tho people, they, in their turn, will submit to any reasonable bunion 
when necessary; and if tho public debt is guaranteed as I hove proposed, 
the or edit upon which be doponds most will bo much improved. On tho 
subject of tho income-tax I shall not say more, as I hope we shall have 
tho benefit of our Chairman’s views, who, as yon are aware, once sacrificed 
himself on this very account. 

Wo have had now much discussion both hero and in India. Wo have 
seen how very various are opinions on tho subject of tho present con¬ 
dition of India and its administration, and wo see now more clearly than 
over that Parliament should step in and make a searching inquiry into 


tho total sum advanced, expended, and repaid up to tlxo cud of the year 

vo been asked 


preceding. 

(c) Tho naturo of the security given for punctual repayment. 

(d) An enumeration of projects on behalf of which loiros ba 
for and refused, with the reasons of refusal in each case- 
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tlie whole matter, for Parliament after all is the fountain head, and 
Parliament I hope will not shrink from doing its duty to a nation of 
200 , 000 , 000 . 

As Mr. W. Taylor’s proposal completely embraces tho scopo of this 
paper, as well as of former ones, the discussion would ho best begun by 
Mr. Tayler moving his resolution after the Chairman’s address is finished. 

We'have Sir Burtle Frore’s weighty opinion, that Parliament should 
be asked to institute inquiry into the conduct of the Administration. 
Our Chairman has expressed to me a similar opinion, and we havo Mr. 
Fawcett oxpressing his belief that “ there never was a time when tho 
finanoes of India more urgently required the koon and scrutinizing 
investigations of tho House of Commons.’’ 

This inquiry I think will do as much service to the Indinn Govorn- 
raeut itself as to tho people of India, if not more. 

21st /u/y, 1870. 


Tho Chairman, Sir Chari.rs Tmvhltan, then dolivored the following 
AddrosB:— 

u On the Finances of India.” 

My Lord, Ladies, and Gontlemon,—As I bolievo nil who nro hero 
present havo como expocting to hoar from mo a long addross on nn 
important subjoot, I will briefly stato tho grounds on which I claim to 
bo hoard on that subjoct Tho first twolvo yours of my active life wore 
passed in tho administrative service in India; tho first six in tho Delhi 
territory, Eiyputana, and othor parts of India, and tho last six in tho 
Secretariat at; Calcutta. Thon, after nineteen yoars’ somoo in tho British 
Treasury, I was appointed Govornor of Madras, where I sorvod for four¬ 
teen months, and, after a brief interval, I was appointed Finnnco Minister 
in India, and submitted to tho Council threo annual Budgots, so that I 
havo had practical experience of both sides of this groat Indian financial 
question. A roally serious crisis in Indian fiuanco appears now to havo 
arrivod, and it lias sconiod to mo for some time that it was my duty to 
submit to tho public tho result of my exporionco and thought on tho 
subject, for wluit it was worth ; and I was tho luoro induced to do bo 
because I was vory much struck with tho tono of tho petition of tho 
nativo inhabitants of Bombay. Every lino of it breathes loyalty to tho 
British Government. There is not, oithcr in tho petition or in tho pro¬ 
ceedings of the largo public mooting at which it was agreed upon, tho 
slightest traco of any disposition to evade a full measure of taxation; but 
they como boforo Parliament in tho most dutiful and constitutional man¬ 
ner, and aro at least, as well entitled to a rcspoctful hearing as any 
English constituency would be, or any othor class of our follow-subjects. 
Having passed tho first swoot years of early manhood in India, Lidia 
was rnv first lovo, and it is likely to bo tbo last object of my advanced 
years (hear, hear), and I have even endeavoured to hand on my interest 
in it to another generation, by taking my son with me to India, and tho¬ 
roughly interesting him in Indian affairs. (Hoar, hear.) My address 
will bo comprehensive in tho sense of touchiug all tho principal points, 
but it cannot, of course, be exhaustive on every point. 
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My friend Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji commences his paper with a reference 
to tlie Homo charges. In accordance with a common, but, os it appears 
to me, erroneous opinion, lie says of them that they are “ one of the prin¬ 
cipal elements of disturbance which causo our financial troubles.” Ho 
calls them in different parts of his paper “tribute,” “drain,” “political 
remittance;” and he alludes to the “impoverishing effect of foreign 
rule.” I cannot agree with him. What are these Home charges ? First 
of all, stores. India, in coming to England, the great manufacturing 
country, comos to the clioapest and best market for stores, and sho gets 
full value in return for what sho pays, so that there is no loss there. 

Then interest on debt. What does that mean ? India borrows in 
the cheapest market. This old, rich, money-making country is noto¬ 
riously the best markot for the supply of capital. Not only India, but 
Amorica, Italy, Spain, and many other foreign countries, come to England 
for capital—and many more would if they could—America perhaps comes 
oftener than any; but Amorica lias no idea that sho impoverishes her¬ 
self by borrowing money in England. It is always advantageous for a 
country where capital is dear to borrow from ono whore it is choap. 

Another largo item is pensions. Now, so far as the sorvico for which 
thoso pensions are givon was good sorvico, that also is an item in which 
India has had value for tho money it pays. Who would assert that Lord 
Motcalfo’8 and Mountstnart Elphiustono's pensions, down to tho pensions 
of tho humblest civil and military officers who have worked bard in tho 
sorvioe of India, liavo not boon well earned ? 

Tho Homo charges may lie larger than they ought to bo, but tlioro is 
nothing intrinsically objectionable in their nature. No doubt tlioro are 
certain ovil tondonems of foroign rulo, which it is our duty to repress to 
tho extent of our power, somo of which will crop up in tho courso of my 
addroBs; but tho fact of tho existence of tho Homo charges is not in 
itself a proof of thoso evil tondonoics. 

But wo have not far to go for substantial causes of anxiety. Tho 
thirteen years which liavo elapsed since tho mutiny havo boon singularly 
free both from foroign war aud domostic disturbance. There was tho 
Amboyla affair, and tho Bhutan affair, but they wore storms in n puddle by 
comparison with such an empire as India; and as to Amboyla, it was en¬ 
tirely our own doing : wo thxust ourselves into tho mountains among tho 
warlike tribos, and wo only got what wo might have expected. It might 
bo said that tho Cuttack famine was a more serious matter, but Cuttack 
was a neglected corner of our administration, and that also was an excep¬ 
tional and incidental circumstance. Never before has tlioro been such 
a halcyon period in India. Tho Temple of Janus was novor before so 
loug shut. The revenue lias increased from 83,000,0001 iu I860 to 
50,000,000/. in 1870, being an increase of 17,000,000/. in fourteen years, 
or at the rate of nearly a million and a quarter a year. This is an in¬ 
crease of more than 50 per cent, on the previous revenue. We used to talk 
of the unelustio character of the Indian revenue, but now Mr. Dadabhai 
Naoroji boasts of its “ immense elasticity ”—which almost surpasses that 
of England and America—and ho justly boasts of it. Yet these fourteen 
years have been a period of constant financial anxiety. ^Ir. Wilson died, 
and Mr. Laing and myself wore shattered against this heavy task. Speak- 
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ing of tlie last four years, Lord Mayo says, “ It lias been repeatedly stated 
—but a great truth con hardly be stated too often—that from the year 
1866 to tho present timo wo have been plunged in a chronic state of 
deficit. We have spent on ordinary expenditure in those years upwards 
of six and a half millions more than wo ought to hnvo done.” Tho last 
deficit which has been finally declared—that for 1868-69—is tho largest 
of all, amounting to 2,774,030/., excluding extraordinary public works; 
and to 4,144,643/., includiug them. 

The gravity of this state of things has been greatly increased by two 
circumstances :—1st. Having imposed o heavy income tax to rnoko good 
the deficit, wo have played our lust card—wo have brought forward our last 
reeorve, and this although, judging from all previous history, we cannot 
expect that such au unprocedontod period of peace will continue much 
longer. 2nd. The opium revenue is at last showing unmistakable sigUB 
of failure, owing to the increase of tho cultivation in China. After having 
iu vain contended against tho importation of opium, tho Chinese Govern¬ 
ment seems to have determined that China shall at least have its fair 
share of the profit arising from tho cultivation and sale. 

But, although this chronic increasing state of deficit appears, at first 
sight, not to bo reforablo to any ordinary finaucial causes—to bo a bolt 
out of tho bluo—yet the phenomenon is really capablo of a vory simple 
explanation. If tho revonuo lias largely increased, tho expenditure has 
increased in still greater proportion. Wo havo not kept within our 
moans; wo havo “outrun tho oonstable.” Like persons who fall into 
embarrassment in private life, wo havo not mode tho annual adjustment of 
our income ami oxpendituro a tine qud non, but havo givon tiro procodonce 
to other objects. 

Tho East India Company woro remarkable for their thrift. It usod 
to bo said that, while thou* trado was carried on in a spirit of territorial 
magnitioonco, tho mercantile spirit hod penetrated ovory part of thoir 
territorial management. Thoy had no roads, but tlioy always aimed at a 
cloau bulanoo-shoet. Tho Queon’s Government, on tho other baud, has 
ontorod upon its chargo with something of tho oxcoss of zeal of n person 
who has como into office with a strong impression that a groat urrear of 
improvement has to bo brought up. It has been earnestly desirous to do 
justioo to its groat task. The claims of administration havo boon rognrdod 
ns paramount. Wlionovor a clear case of administrative improvement lias 
boon shown, whother it was the iuoroosod comfort of tho troops, barracks, 
roads, irrigation, or sanitary arrangements, tho Government seemed undor 
tho necessity of doing it at once, without any distinct reference to financial 
considerations, and without reflecting how impossible it is to do everything 
at once, and to bring backward nations, by a siuglo violont effort, up to 
the standard of tho most advanced. (Hoar, hear.) The salaries of tho 
native servants of tho Government have been vory properly increased; 
but no corresponding decrease has been mado in tho number of tho 
European officers. In my opinion tho rates of salary are not too high at 
present in India. (Hoar, hear.) I will give an instance. Of late years, 
iu pursuance of the righteous policy of bringing forward tho natives in 
tire administration of thoir own country, a large number of native deputy- 
collectors and magistrates have been appointed. Those are all a net 
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addition to the European officers. In Bengal, where the collection of tlio 
revenue, thanks to the pormanent settlement, is mere rontino, and where 
it comes in quite as a matter of course, they still keep up the old number 
of Pucka European collectors. Of course natives ought to be put in tho 
place of those collectors. That was settled os long ago as the time of 
Akbar and Todar Mul, for tho natives, and especially the Hindus, have 
always been admitted to have a special aptitude for every kind of duty 
connected with the assessment and collection of tho revonuo. It reminds 
mo of an invalid friend of mine who wns recommonded soup and jolly for 
his diot. What ho did was to take all tho substantial meals ho hod beon 
eating before, and tho soup and jolly into the bargain. 

But thoro has l>ccn no vulgar jobbing. With all this, our adminis¬ 
trators considered thomselvos economical, becauso they only yielded to 
acknowledged claims of administration. Tho spirit of tho now r<$gimo 
has boon high-minded, opon-lmndcd, munillcont. It has boon so in 
other things besidos salaries. It wns an established principle of tho 
Indian Government undor former Governor-Gonorals, that tho European 
officers of the Government should not lie allowed to loavo their duties in 
tho plains in tho hot weather and congrogate at Simla and othor sanitaria. 
I was surprised to find, whon I went out to India lost, that that wholcsomo 
prinoipl© had disappeared. Thoro is an immonsc gathering of civil and 
military officors from all parts of India at tho sanitaria during nearly half 
tho year, leaving their offices in tho ohargo of junior officers. Thou thoro 
used to ho a strong fooling against acting appointments. It was con¬ 
sidered that an acting oflioor oould not bo so experienced as one who hold 
tho pormanont appointment, and oould not lmvo tho saino interest in tho 
district. That fooling scorns to have disappeared altogether. Then thoro 
lms boon groat liborality in tho matter of loavo of absonco. I am not 
finding fault with it; I am only mentioning it as on illustration of tho 
gonoral opon-hamlodnoss of tho prosout Government. Something has 
boon allowed by tho Quoou’s Government even to sentiment, ns wo shall 
horoaftor sec. 

I will confirm mysolf to threo oxamplosof this prevailing disregard of 
financial considerations. 1st, tho Army. Although tho groat nativo 
military powors which formorly balanced our own—Itunjoot Sing, Gwalior, 
Oudo, and Hyderabad—havo beon extinguished or disarinod, and all tho 
romaining nntivo states havo beon conciliated and attachod to our interests; 
though our grout Bengal sopoy array, which required a largo European 
and nativo force to look after it, has disappeared, and wo huvo drawn tho 
teeth of tho liutivo states, by dopriving them of thoir guns ; though our 
army now reigns supremo and unrivalled, and ono regimont is ablo to do tho 
work of ten by tho formation of railways; and, lastly and cliiofly, although 
tho people of India havo entered ujrnn a courso of educational and indus¬ 
trial improvement whioh is quite incompatible with thoir former revolu¬ 
tionary aspirations, tho military expenditure, according to the Budget 
estimate, is 15,745,341/. It therefore absorbs nearly a third of tho 
grosH revenue. This is more than the ordinary military expenditure of 
tho great military monarchies of Europo; and, above all, it is more than 
the military expenditure by which England maintains thc^ccurity, not only 
of those islands, but also of tlio whole of tho British Colonies, including 
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Canada, exceeding, if not in population, at any rate in extent of territory 
and in the formidable character of the powers by whom thoy might bo 
assailed, the whole of British India. The net oliargo for the British 
army this year is 11,762,2001., while the estimated not expense of the 
Indian army is 15,009,110/., or 3,983,1411. more. 

As to tho causes of this largo expenditure on the Indian army, when 
the Queen assumed tho direct administration of India, it followed, of 
courso, that the Indian and tho Euglish armies should be amalgamated, 
but the amalgamation was carried out in a manner regardless of ex¬ 
pense. 

FirBt of all, wo have the scandal of the large number of highly-paid 
officors employed on merely nominal duties in India. 

Next, it used to be an invariable rule of administration to fix an 
“establishment" according to tho wants of the service, and to promote 
only to vacancies in that establishment, so that nobody could say pre¬ 
cisely when ho would be promoted, which necessarily led to numerous 
early retirements, especially on tho part of those who had no taste for 
hard work; but now an ontiroly now principle has been introduced, which 
I do not romembor to have hoard of boforo, by which promotion is givon 
altogether according to longth of service, without roforouco to any fixed 
establishment, and therefore without any limit ns to tho number of 
raoipionts, so that whon an officer has sorvod a certain number of yoars 
in a particular mule bo must, ns a matter of coiu'so, bo promoted to 
a higher rank, whothor there is a vneanoy or not. Tho consequenoo of 
this is that tho qualification for tho highest rank and tho highest rate of 
pension is simply absolute longth of sovvico, without regard oithor to tho 
publio wants or to the rolativo claims of othor officers; and everybody is 
certain to arrive at tho highest rank, and to bo ontitlod to tho highest 
rate of pension, if ho holds on during the prescribed torm of years. 
Everybody, therefore, has formed his plan of life to romain to the last. 
Tho tuno is, “ Wo aro all growing old together.” Thore will soon be an 
army of fiold officers with very few subalterns, nml such a retiring list, 
all at tho highest rate of pension, ns tho world has never soon. 

This, of course, is no rnero opinion of iniuo. In tho discussion on 
tho incoino tax in tho Council of tho Govcrnor-Genoral in April last, 
Sir William Mansfield, tho Commnndcr-in-Chicf, said, “ There is ono 
moro point to which I would invito tho attention of tho Council, that 
buiug the growth of non-effective establishments. I need not advert 
to tho stntomont of General Hannyngton and Colonol Broome beyond 
uttoriug the remark that, whilo those distinguished authorities differ in 
detail, thoy ure agreed iu presenting a picture of futiu’o liability which 
is positively alarming. In short, wo aro threatened with the serious 
dungor of all our economies in India in tho combative forco boing 
eventually greatly more than swallowed up iu the growth of the non- 
effective expenditure. Under such circumstances a further greater dan¬ 
ger might be forced on by public outery, involving perilous reductions, 
to meet non-effective charges." These statements will be found in tho 
Parliamentary Paper “ East India Staff Corps, No. 140, of 1869.” The 
Oontroller-Geuei»r of Military Expenditure sums up as follows :—“ Mili¬ 
tary history presents no instance of au army so constituted, or of ono so 
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costly. But unsatisfactory as is tlio present financial condition of tho 
Indian army, the future prospect is far worse.” 

But this is not all. For several years nothing has been heard of but 
the complaints of Indian officers; and, ns regularly as a concession has 
been mado, it has only produced a fresh crop of claims. When some¬ 
thing was allowed to A, it was considered necessary to put B and C on 
the same footing; and so the standard of claim was continually rising, 
till at last it was found that the whole body of Indian officers had been 
promoted out of all proportion to tlio Queen’s officers, and it became 
necessary to consider thoir claims also. 

Lord Mayo pointed to a much larger reduction of military expenditure, 
than has actually boon made, which ho said was dependent on tlio result’ 
of a reference to the Home Government. This reference involved, first 
of all, tlio question of tho artillery. Now the caso of tlio nrtillory was 
simply this; that, talcing tho entire amalgamated corps of artillery in 
England, India, and tho Colonics, there wore a great many more than 
wore wanted, and the difficulty of relieving India of tho surplus artillery 
was that tho Homo military authorities did not know how to dispose of 
thorn, and there was a natural roluctanco to swell tho War Office estimate 
with tho expense of an additional force which was not required. Tho 
artillery is tlio strongost caso of all, Imcauso there is now no nativo 
artillery that can bo brought against us. liunjeot Sing began with a 
singlo gun, and accumulated all tho guns ho could. Wlicnovor ho took 
a fort ho dragged tlio guns after him, till ho got a train of artillery 
superior to any that his neighbours possessed, and ho always reform! to 
this ns tho basis of his power. Tho nativos know porfoolly well that wo 
are in tho same position with reforenco to tho wliolo of India that Ruujoot 
Sing was with reforenco to tlio Punjab, that wo liavo tho wholo of tho 
artillery. So that our having such a surplus force of artillory is not for 
Indian but for English interests. 

Tho reforenco to tho Home Government involved also tho question 
of tlio reduction of nativo troops. The Bengal nativo army has boon 
reduced quite as much as it ought to be; but tlioro is a largo surplus in 
Bombay and Madras, particularly in Madras. Tlio famous old Coast 
Army was once our groat stand-by in Indiu. It was tlio lovor by which 
wo conquered India; but more tlmn 100 yoars have elapsed, and tho stato 
of things has ontircly changed. There is now no part of Hor Majesty’s 
dominions wliich is so entirely peacenblo, whore tho habits of lifo of tho 
pooplo are so remote from any idea of war or disturbance, ns tho Madras 
Presidency. Whon I wont there I naturally asked after tho old Polygars 
I had read of whon I was a boy; but I found that they had become tho 
most peaceable, quiet people in tho world, and I saw only one example of 
tho spears fixed nt tho end of long bamboos with wliich they fonnorly 
defeated our cavalry. That was in tho suite of a petty Kajali, raoroly for 
purposes of state. A singlo well-equipped division at Bangalore, and an 
European regiment in garrison at Madras, would, with tho help of tlio rail¬ 
ways, and of the very efficient local constabulary which lias boon established 
in tlio south of India, safely hold tho wholo of what is commonly called tho 
Peninsula of India, and everything in addition to that i* sheer waste. It 
is not good for anybody—not even for tho sepoys themselves—that they 
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should lead useless idle lives. It must have been observed that of late 
years the Madras native regiments of tho line have never been selected for 
any of our foreign expeditions. Tho truth is that thoy have fallen into 
the unwarlike habits of the rest of the population; and, being burdened 
with their wives and children and even more distant relations, they form 
largo domestic societies. That was the other question referred homo. Tho 
large reduction of tho Madras army, originally proposed by Sir Patrick 
Grant and myself, and now a second time urged by Lord Mayo, seems to 
have boon considered with reference neither to the relative economy, nor 
to tho relativo efficiency of tho regiments, but to tho interests of tho 
officers. It was considered necessary, I lmliove, that the whole of the 
English officers serving in India should bo dealt with aliko, and to this 
everything else was postponed. 

These aro the reasons why tho expenditure on the array has not boon 
reduced within tho limits recommended by Lord Mayo ; and it must bo 
admitted that thoy are examples of tho oxponsivo spirit of foreign rulo. 
If wo had boon dealing, not with natives of India, but with our own 
countrymon, tho result would have been vory different. If tho chock of 
jealous constituents hod not boon wanting, if Parliament hod boon dis¬ 
posing of its own money and not of tho money of tho pooplo of India, 
nothing of this could have taken placo. Tho pressure brought to boar 
upon Parliament was in tho interest, not of tho Indian taxpayers, but of 
the English officers who oxpooted to profit by tho additional grants. 

Tho noxt instance is public works. Tins is tho most complete instanco 
of all of tho reaction from tho old stato of things under tho East India 
Company, when ovon common roads wore wanting. Lord Mayo reminded 
tho Counoil that “theso groat sums of eight millions in 1869-70, and 
7$ millions in 1870-71, by no moans represent tho whole of tho expendi¬ 
ture on works of public utility for wliioh tho Government is responsible; 
in India wo shall pay in 1869-70 1,570,0002. in interest and not ohorgoa 
on account of railways. Tho railway oomponies under Govommcnt 
guarantoo will spend in tho same year upwards of 4,000,000/. in construc¬ 
tion, so that in reality tho gross expenditure on works of public utility in 
India during tho past year and tho necessary expcuscs in interest on 
loans will amount to nonrly 14,000,000/.! Similarly in 1870-71 tho total 
expenditure will be upwards of 14,288,000/.” ... “To put it in nnothor 
way," his Excellency continues, “ tho not expenditure on public works, do- 
ducting recoveries for this yoar, amounts to 13,800,000/., which, compared 
with tho not available revenno, gives a sum oqual to 47 per cent. This 
percentage will bo increased during tho presont yoar ; so that in reality 
wc oxpcct to spond, within tho ensuing year, on works of public utility in 
India, a sum nearly equal to half of our entire available rovonno ; and I 
believo that this is an effort in tho direction of public improvement that 
has hardly ever been attempted by any other nation in tho world.” By 
‘‘available revenue” Lord Mayo moans “tho revenue after deducting all 
imperative charges, such as cost of collection, charges, payment of interest, 
pensions, and payments under treaty.” 

Upon this one is disposed to exclaim, in tho words which the proverbial 
philosophy of al* nations furbishes, u nvfllv tiyav," “ ne quid 
“fatina lente," “ more haste than good speed.” Public works are excel- 
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lent things, but there are other things equally good or better—financial 
integrity and safety, for instance. When the choice is between more or 
loss of public works, and bankruptcy or grinding war-taxes, we may well 
pause and consider. In this, as in othor things, prudence and discretion 
are necessary. 

This is not the first time wo havo seen the consequence of attempting 
to do tho work of a quarter of a century in five years. During and 
immediately after tho Irish famine, tho argument in everybody’s moutli 
was, “Tho undeveloped resources of Ireland are more than sufficient to 
maintain tho whole 8,000,000 of tho Irish population and, in a certain 
senso, no doubt, they wore; that is to say, if wo could have made ono 
loap to tho end of tho next century. If, by tho application of Pros- 
poro’s magio wand, those Intent resources could havo boon at once 
dovolopcd, no doubt they would have been sufficient to support the popu¬ 
lation ; but they oould not be developed all at once, and our Government 
took warning in time, and tho groat works of arterial drainago and othor 
undertakings which hud boon sot on foot, on tho forcing principle, wore 
brought to n sudden close. Another instaucc was the Railway Crisis of 
1847-8. Then tho prevailing argument was that all that wus wanting 
lo mnko England a splondid country, to develop tho resources of England 
far beyond what they then were, was plenty of railways. But that also 
was an unduo anticipation of tho futui'O. Wo exhausted our existing ro- 
sourcGH in a promaturo, unnatural effort. Othor industries woro interfered 
with. Evorythiug wont up in prico; and then camo tho crisis and tho crash. 

In India tho necessary result of this overhasto, this mushroom growtli 
of tho lust thirty-fivo years—for it is only within that period that thero 
lms boon any systom of public works in Lidia—has boon, as Mr. Dadabhai 
Naoroji says, “ wasto of ovary sort,”—tumble-down barracks, churches, 
bridges. 1 am speaking of what I havo scon, besides referring to tho 
knowledge of others. Our magnificent Europoan barracks have turned 
out more suntmps in tho parts of India whore tho bulk of oiu* force is 
stationed. Tho normal Indian house, adapted to tho climoto, is tho 
bungalow. A two-storied stono or brick building in tho hot weather 
catches tho sun and becomes quite uninhabitable. This is auothor 
instance of wliat may bo expected when magnificont dosigns arc oxceutcd 
off-hand without rogard to time or expense. Mr. Massoy spoke in his 
financial statement for 1867-8 of “ the new barracks which aro to be con¬ 
structed at almost every military station in India at a cost, on tho wliolo, 
of noarly 11£ millions, to l>e spread over five years. Tlieso extraordinary 
works commenced in 1865, and at tho close of tho present financial yoar 
upwards of 1,800,0001. on account of tlieso works will havo been defrayed 
out of tho ordinary revenue. Tho estimate for 1867-8, after making all 
proper abatements, is nearly two millions. In tho following year wo 
shall have to provide 2,800,0001.; and in 1869-70 2,700,0001. will bo 
required to complete these great works." Sir Richard Templo remarked in 
his financial statement for 1869-70, “ By reason of so large a proportion 
of our means being appropriated to military buildings, the expenditure 
on somo other kinds of public works, especially roods, has unavoidably 
-lagged and halted. Recently we hove not spent quit# so much as wo 
once were spending on our internal communications.” 
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Irrigation works executed in a spirit of thrift and moderation nro 
highly profitable—the smaller ones especially—darns between hills, »ud 
eo forth—but I can foresee nothing but waste and bad work in the mag¬ 
nificent programme put forward by the present Finance Minister in the 
name of the Government of India. “ Indeed we are launching out on a 
sea of improvement. The next ten years may see another 40 or 50 mil¬ 
lions for reproductive improvements added to the existing 100 millions 
of our national obligations.” The Godavori works, which were once so 

S ular, ought to ho a warning to us. Wo have givon to the Cuttack 
gation Company upwards of a million sterling. Wc have givon 
1,830,0001. to the Elphinstono Land Company. Wo have paid out of 

C it, without any expectation of return, 600,000/. for the railway to 
ing Town, for the purpose of establishing a seoond port within 
40 miles of Calcutta. Novor in the history of any couutry was thoro 
such a thing as two effective flourishing ports within 40 miles of each 
other; yot for this illusory projoot the peoplo of India have been mulcted 
600,000/. for repaying the cost of a totally unprofitable railway, besides 
the not onnual losses on tho working of that railway, and other largo 
advances to tho Port Canniug Company for tho goneral purposes of thoir 
late intended settlement. If an account woro called for of tho wliolo 
of tho paymonts which lrnvo boon mado in various ways in aid of this 
oompany, people would bo astonished at tho amount. Thoro was “ an 
incroaso of 881,882/. in Marino” in 1869-70, arising from loans to tho 
Port Canning and Calcutta Port funds, which it was “prudent to treat as 
irrocoverabloand in tho samo year wo find million to bo raised in 
India to recoup our cash balances for sums lent to tho municipalities of 
Calcutta and other places,” and “ if wo shall have to advance any addi¬ 
tional sums to municipalities during tho yoar, suoh amount will have to 
bo raised by loan." 

Tho rocont great extonsion of tho loan systom has introduced shorter 
and moro wholosolo ways of getting rid of tho public monoy even than 
tho Department of Pablio Works; and this backdoor is tho moro dan¬ 
gerous oocauso thoro is almost always some private interest at tho bottom 
of every “advance,” and because payments bearing this namo (they 
really are too ofton grants disguised as loans) nro not includod in tho 
annual Budget. They nro lost in tho omnium gatherum of tho cash 
account which is nlludod to by Sir Rickard Temple ns follows:— 
“Thus for tho coming year 1869-70, tho national bnlanco-shcot of 
British India, including all tho transactions of its cxchoquor, shows 
80 millions on each side of tho account; truly a high figuro demon¬ 
strative of the calibre of our poivor in tho East! And now with tho 
mention of this spirit-stirring fact I shall conclude my exposition.” 
Sir Richard says, “Tho purchaso of tho property of the Elphinstono 
Land Company will not form any charge to the State.” Wliat flic mean¬ 
ing of this is requires explanation, for ho afterwards goes on to say, 
“ This year wo aro to borrow millions, but then wo are to pay off old 
debt of millions, which leaves 1,830,000/. for the Elphinstono property 
at Bombay, and nearly 2 millions new loan in England.” If the mean¬ 
ing is that tho 1,830,000/. was not included os a chargo in the Budget of 
the year in which the payment was made, that is intelligible, but, in my 
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opinion, very objectionable. On whoso authority, and for whoso benofit, 
was this great sum of public money, which nearly amounts to the esti¬ 
mated proceeds of the now income-tax, and will probably exceed what 
will be actually realized, paid to a private company? 

The plan of putting forward bo many public works at once, causes 
great pressure on the labour market, and competition with industrial 
undertakings. The supply of labour, even in India, is limited, especially 
in districts like Wynaad and Assam, in which tea and coffee cultivation 
is carried on. Even at Bombay, the demands of tho Public Works 
Department seriously aggravated the high price of labour for all classes 
of undertakings, public and private. 

Works cannot be conducted on this Bcalo without an enormous system 
of centralization. At tho bottom of every undertaking ought to bo a prac¬ 
tical ongineor and a businoss-liko omployor, spending his own monov or tho 
money of his constituents, and having an immodiate,direct, primary interost 
in tho work; but in India this has boon overlaid with official oliecks, piled 
ono upon tho other, until all idea of individual responsibility is lost, and 
tho result is delay aud confusion, and the absonco of all real control. 
Tho amount to bo distributed in oach year, affcor all, is limited ; aud, ns 
all tho different governments and administrations, and tho subordinate 
officers acting under thorn, aro encouraged to put forward thoir rospoctivo 
plans, tho rosult is a general scrnmblo, and n dogreo of uncertainty, 
resulting from tho necessity of outting down tho estimatos, which is 
destructive of nuy real officioucy. Tho roally valuable Publio Work 
officer now, Sir Bartlo Frero remarked in a rcoont oddross to this Asso¬ 
ciation, is not the man who can put forward publio works, but Dio man 
who can cut them down, and kcop tho system undor somo sort of control. 
Tho Indian Public Works Department is a monstor of official centraliza¬ 
tion, far oxcooding tho worst that lms boon said of the English War 
Department. It is moro accumulation, without consolidation, and has 
outgrown all control. It reminds one of tho picture at the commence¬ 
ment of Hobbo’s Loviathan, of tho Stato absorbing everything; aud now 
tho construction of the railways, which was tho most successful oxamplo 
of private ontorpriso in India, and promised, if properly encouraged and 
controlled, firmly to establish the principlo, has boon ougulphod, and it 
is proposod to storootypo the bureaucratic character of tho system by 
founding an Indian Publio Works College in England. The spirit of 
tho Engincor Department undor the East India Company was ominontly 
economical. Quite as much stress was then laid upon doing things 
economically as upon doing them woll. Whon Lord Auckland returned 
from India, lie selected Colonel Irvine of tho Bengal Euginoors for tho 
office of Director of Works at the Admiralty. Colonel Irvine had not 
been in offico many months before be came to mo at the Treasury, and 
said with real distress, “ T cannot get on here; they care no more about 
spending a croro of rupoes, than wo do a lac." Ho died within three 
days. 1 do not say that that was the cause of bis death, but no doubt 
the harassment arising from that state of things hod something to do 
with it. 

Tho only other item of expenditure to which I wilt refer is,. “ Al¬ 
lowances and assignments under treaties and engagements, 1,787,090/.” 

No. 4, Vol. IY. z 
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This however, is by no means tlio whole. For instance, Mr. Massey 
“with the greatest reluctance" included in Iub Budget for 1867-8 
150 OOOZ for the payment of Prince Azeem Jah h debts, and an additional 
annual allowance of 15,000/. to be distributed among his relations and 
dependents. Mr. Massey had just spoken of an increased grant for educa¬ 
tion, science, and art, as “ a subject of congratulation rather than other- 
» but he odds, “ X do not know that I can say so much for this w- 
’ - Under all circumstances and at whatever cost national fatih must 


wise 


be maintained; but if all the profligate expenditure extracted from toe 
hard earnings of tho Ryots, and the large suras paid for agency in 
England—reminding one of tho worst times of the Roman Empire—had 
been generally known, the high-sounding tides of recent claimant* of this 
description would have been less regarded. This is double government 
of the worst kind, because one of tho two is entirely sham and obstructive, 
if not in a chronic stato of secrot hostility, ns was tho enso at Delhi. It 
is not for the real advantage of pooplo of any class to bo oxompted from 
the common lot of labour which God has imposed on his creatures. 
Happily tho Delhi don of deepest demoralization has been broken up 
but a great deal remains of tho same kind. W o aro a monarchical and 
aristocratical, as well as a democratic people, but wo 
our amiable weaknesses at the expense of our Xnd an follow-siibjocte 
This is tho mngnificenoo of tho " Grand Soignour of tho old school 
operating to tho damngo of Indian finance and of tho best mtorosts of 
India. (Hear, hoar.) 

Having dealt with tho disoaso, I now approach tho remedies*. Ono 
groat causo of the bad state of Indian financo was tho imperfoct naturo 
of tho accounts. Tho accounts wore novor made up in time to soo what 
our position was, and they wore novor audited in timo to act as a 
chock: I oxortod mysolf to remedy tliis stato of things, and Lord Halifax 

e * ood at my disposal two highly-qualified officer* for the P' U T 0 »°. 

Richard Tcmplo says in his financial statomont for 1869-70' I 
must acknowledge, after trial and proof, the remarkable improvements 
introduced into our system of audit and account by tho Commission from 
England, consisting of Messrs. Foster and Whiffln, appointed at the 
instance aiul acting under the supervision of my predecessor. Sir Charles 
Trevelyan." I fear, howovor, that tho admirable system of account in¬ 
troduced by Messrs. Foster aud Whiffin has not been acted up to ns it 
ought to have been. Indian finance is still a sories of surprises. (Hear, 
bear.) I will not outor farther into that, but will go to the root of the 


matter. 


While each Presidency administered its own finauces, there was a 
strong motive to economy, but, now that tho finances liave been collected 
into a common centre, the only object the Local Administrations have is, 
to got tho largest possible share of tho common fund. The pressure upon 
tho Financial Department from tho Local Governments at tho time of the 
preparation of the estimates is overwhelming. They all have a pull at it. 
It is much tho same as if tho Poor Law Administration of tho United 
Kingdom was supported out of a common fund. We arc beginning to 
see something Cf the effect of this in tho Metropolis. What would it he 
if it extended to the whole country ? 
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The legislative check has never been much relied on in Indian 
finance, but still every important financial change goes through the 
form of legislation, and it was provided, as long ago as Lord Macaulay’s 
tirao, among tho earliest reforms of Indian jurisprudence, that, as a 
first step to self-government, a statement of tho objects and reasons of 
every proposed law should be published in the ‘Official Gazette’ threo 
months beforehand; and, after tho Legislative Council was established, it 
was arranged that thoro should be a special committee to go into all tho 
details of each law; but tho last income-tax was announced on the 2nd, 
and passed into law on the 5th April lust, and the first official announce¬ 
ment of its introduction into tho Council was mado at Bombay sixteen 
days after the Act was passod. • 

Unfortunatoly, tho administrative chock is no bettor. Thoro is no 
real sifting of tho estimates either in tho Exccutivo Council or tho 
Financial Department. Tho wholesomo influence exorcised horo by tho 
criticism of tho estimates, and, still more, by the fear of it, is aimost 
entirely wanting in India. Tho centralization is far too vnst for any¬ 
thing of tho sort. (Hoar, hoar.) Tho continent of India is not n singlo 
country, but an aggregato of countries. It is about as largo as Europe 
without Russia; and the principal European States aro represented by 
tho eight Local Governments and Chiof Commissionerships, administering 
in direct communication with tho Supremo Govormnont. It is impossible 
that tho Indian, any more than tho European coutinont, can be govornod 
in detail from any singlo centre. Tho drive in tho Financial Depart¬ 
ment at Calcutta, at tho timo of making up tho annual Budget, exceeds 
ovorything of which I have hod experience, oxcopt tho work during tho 
Irish famino. That was equal to it, but it was not heavier. Tho putting 
together and rearranging tho cstimatos, in order to bring out tho financial 
rosults, fully occupies tho ofllco, and there is no loisuro for detailed 
scrutiny, ovon if tho roquisito detailed information oxisted at Oalouttu, 
which it does not. Somo of tho most important of tho Local Estimates 
woro also habitually not sent in till after tho Budget was mado up. 

Wo havo for somo yours‘boon nibbling at tho question of decen¬ 
tralization. It will bo scon from my throe finauoial statements that 
year after yoar particular funds woro handod ovor to tho Local Govern¬ 
ments, to bo adiuinistorod by thorn at their discretion as Local Funds, 
and that particular branches of sorvicc, such os district roads aud 
municipal police, were transferred to thoir chargo. An annual Local 
Fund Budget was also arranged by mo. Since that thoro has been a 
vast amount of inconclusive discussion, showing that tho truo solution 
lias not yot boon discovered. But tho evils of ovor-contralization have 
now become so apparent that it is timo that tho subject should bo dealt 
with in real earnest, with a view to its early practical Bottlcmcnt. It 
is high time that wo should talco tho bull by the horns. The real ad¬ 
ministration of India is vested iu tho Local Governments. For all 
practical administrative purposes, thoy are the major, and tho Supreme 
Government is the minor quantity. Instead of attempting to define what 
tho Local Governments should do, the process ought to be reversed. The 
functions of tho Supreme Government should be defined, and ovorything 
not included in that definition should be left to tho Local Governments. 

z 2 
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Tho Supreme Government would have under its management the 
army, diplomacy, dobt, legislation, and tho post-office and telegraphs, 
although as regards tho post-office there are two sides to the question. 

With respect to the army, now that tho pacification of India has been 
accomplished by tho destruction or disarmament of tho native military 
powers, and tho main lines of railroad 1mvo been completed, and a power¬ 
ful constabulary has boon established under tho direction of tho Local 
Governments, tlicro will bo no difficulty in tho Supremo Government, 
which already manages tho groat built of tho army, managing tho whole. 
Tho economy of this, besides the other reasons for tho arrangement, is 
too obvious to mention. 

Diplomacy would remain precisely as at present. 

Ah tho whole of India is liable for tho debt, it ought to l»o managed 
under the direct responsibility of tho Central Government. 

Under tho hoad of “Legislation,” tho Amotion of the Supremo Govern¬ 
ment would ho to maintain the unity and harmony of tho empire; to 
check oecontrio action arising from limited exnarionoo or interested 
motives; and to mulio the oxpovionco of tho wholo available for tho 
benefit of every part. 

Tho Supreme Government would also, of course, retain its general 

E wer of acting in emergencies os tho caso might require, and of diroct- 
l the entire resources of the empire upon any particular point. 

The Supremo Govornmont must lmvo tho powor of drawing upon tho 
Local Administrations (in oortain fixod proportions to bo sottlcd from timo 
to timo) for1st. Tho cost of tho public services, tho administration of 
which would ho specially entrusted to tho Supremo Govornmont; and 
2nd. For supplying the dofioioneies of now administrations which are 
stall in an elementary stnto; bat, as tho roal difficulty of account between 
tho different Local Administrations arises from tho distribution of tho 
army, and tlioro is no administration which docs not pay its civil ex¬ 
poses, tho powor of drawing under this head would bo seldom or never 
exercised. The principle of apportionment would bo, that tho cosh of civil 
administration would ho a first chargo upon tho revenue, and that tho 
surplus of tho different Local Administrations would bo drawn upon pro 
rata for tho oxpenso of tho army and tho other sorvicos uuder tho imme¬ 
diate direction of tho Supremo Government. 

Tho Supremo Govornmont and tho Local Governments would each 
make up an annual 13udgot of its own, which would bo fully discussed in 
their respective Counoils. An essay might be written to’ describe how 
that full discussion in tho respective Councils would lead to the prac¬ 
tical development of the intelligence, public spirit, and power of self- 
government of the natives, and how it would act in tho most effectual 
manner in enabling us to fulfil our great mission of touching India how 
to manage its affairs, publio and private. The wholo of these Budgets, 
local and supremo, might be consolidated by the Supreme Government, 
and submitted to the Home Government with such remarks ns thoy might 
think proper to make, but the responsibility of the Supreme Government 
would be only for its own expenditure. The reBt would bo merely re¬ 
ported, just as tho annual Local Funds Budgets now are or ought to be. 
This is tho true principle of Indian government, and all oiu* principal 
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difficulties would bo solved by the adoption of it. The finances would 
bo localized in the quarters where the details ore best understood, and 
where the strongest possible motives exist to Bccurc their proper ad¬ 
ministration. Thoso who are immediately and directly concerned best 
know, both what they want, and how provision can be most conveniently 
made for their wants. If there is wasteful or excessive oxpendituro, it 
will be their own fault, for they will have the remedy in their own hands. 
If tho necessary funds are raised by a bad unpopular tax, they will only 
have to ohooso a better. The wearer knows whore tho shoo pinches. 
And, to return to Public Works, wo have at last disinterred Sir Bartlo 
Prere’s Civil Engineor and man of business employer from under the 
mountain of useless, mischievous, expensive officialism. We have got ut 
“ tho authority entrusted with spending tho money who has somo very 
cousidorablo direct interest in economy.” Wo have arrived at real, direct, 
porsonnl action and responsibility. Wo have got rid of tho soramblo and 
tho uncertainty, and have vindicated tho principle of individuality against 
that of a vast u nm anageable aggregate. 

Groat progress has boon made of late years in India in dovoloping the 
municipal system in towus, and tho timo lias como for extending it to tho 
rural districts on tho footing on whioli it oxists in nil parts of the United 
Kingdom, and in a still more perfect form in some othor European 
countries. This will furnish a solid basis for tbo localization of tho 
inoorao and expenditure. Tho works and sorvicos which are of mare 

1 moral intorost will bo managod on tho direct responsibility of tho 
ocal Governments. Tho more purely local works nud sorvicos will lie 
oxocutod and paid for by tho municipalities. So far as tho necessary 
funds cannot do providod out of tho ordinary taxes or by tho balances 
in tho treasuries, thoy should bo raisod by torrainablo annuities. I ngroo 
with Sir Bartlo Froro that tho official distinction which has boon drawn 
of lato years botwoon productive and unproductive public works is a 
more doctrinaire fancy. A\1 public works aro productive in somo sense 
or othor, olso thoy ought not to bo under taken. Tho principle of 
spreading over a number of years tho charge for works which are in¬ 
tended for the bonollt of all future generations, whioli ivro of a durablo 
kind, and will therefore really bo for tho bonofit of future generations, is 
porfoetly sound; but tho soloction of the works to which this principle 
is to bo applied should depend, not on ono kind of productiveness, but 
on a general comparison of all kinds of productiveness. Direct money 
revenue is one kind of productiveness, bat there aro other things of far 
more conscquenco. A common road, for instance, does infinitoly more 
good than a work which moroly yields three or four por cont., because it 
helps ovory kind of production. 

This is tho system of government which has answered so well of lato 
years in the Colonies; and everybody who has had experience of the two 
will admit that tho bodies of officers, European and Nativo, who administer 
the Locnl Governments of India, aro at least as well qualified to bo en¬ 
trusted with solf-governmont as the rulers of the British Colonics. 

Under tho scheme of government which I suggest no addition could 
be made to the public debt except under tho authority 4>f the Supreme 
Government; and any works which affected public interests or private 
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rights, by e&tabliHliing a virtual monopoly, must bo the subject of legis¬ 
lation, which would not be valid without the sanction of the Governor- 
General. 

Then I come to taxation. Wo have been doing nothing but devising 
now taxes for India since tho great mutiny. This has boon tho favourito 
intolloctual oxercisc of our political economists, as well as of many who 
have no pretensions to lie political economists. But, in the enjoyment 
of this recreation, wo have made two capital mistakes. 1st. Wo have 
allowed taxation to absorb our attention to such an extent that we have 
too much noglocted expenditure, which, after all, is tho principal thing, 
for taxation ought to havo no oxistonco oxcopt so far as it is required to 
meet expenditure; and 2ndly, wo havo not considered, as wo ought to 
havo done, what kind of taxation is moBt aocoptablo to the people of Tudia. 
(Hoar, hear). 

Tho circumstances which ordinarily distinguish indirect from diroot 
taxation are sufficiently obvious. Indirect taxation brings tho wholo 
of tho population under contribution nt tho time and in tho manner 
most convenient to thorn, with a minimum of interference with tlioir 
personal comfort and habits. For the most part, they pay tho tax in tho 
prioo of tho article, without knowing that they do so. Indiroot taxation 
is still so much in voguo in England, that wo raiso about four-sevenths 
of our rovouuo from consuraablo articles, which Ivy habit havo booorno 
necessaries. Taxes of this class are represented in India only by tho 
salt tax and tho oxciso upon spirits and drugs, amounting together to 
about ono-sixth of tho revonuo; but if tho fooling of tho people bo con¬ 
sulted, this is tho most popular part of our fiscal system. Tho native 
alternative for tho inooino tax is always somo form or other of indirect 
taxation. When they nro loft to thomselvos in thoir now municipalities, 
they always raise tho necessary funds by nn octroi or town duty. 

Tho objection ordinarily made to indiroot taxation is that India is a 
very poor country, and that the mass of tho pooplo havo only a scanty 
subsistence. Whether India bo poor or rich, nobody can deny that it has 
onormous powers of production, and that great progress has boon made 
since the beginning of the century in developing those powers, and dif¬ 
fusing the incrensod produco among tho inhabitants of tho land. 

Tho old native system, called Sayor in tho north and Muhtarafa iu 
tho south of India, was, us these names imply, a systora of universal taxa¬ 
tion, of which many ridiculous and immoral instances might bo given. 
For this Lord Cornwallis substituted in tho north of India tho transit 
duties, by which the number of articles chargeable was limited, but tho 
rates were increased, and tho whole country was divided by custom-house 
posts liko the squares of a cbes'sboard. Those were abolished by Lord 
William Bentinck; for though tho actual order was givon by his suc¬ 
cessor Lord Auckland, yet Lord William Bentinck instituted tho pro¬ 
ceedings which led to the abolition. A perusal of the Report upon tho 
Transit and Town Duties, which I drew up by his order in 1835, after 
making detailed local inquiries, would show tho present generation that 
solid progress has boon uiado in removing tho worst abuses of Indian 
administration, r- The Report was twice printed, and there is a notice of 
it in McCulloch’s ‘ Literature of Political Economy,’ in which ho remarks 
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that “ there is not another instance to bo found in the history of taxation 
of a tax so fruitful of mischievous results, and so barren of revenue.” 
In the south of India the Muhtarafa survived till the imposition of tho 
income-tax. 

The native system of land revenue is the rudest form of what wo call 
tithe. It leads to all kinds of waste and extortion, and checks and dis¬ 
courages every sort of improvement. For that was substituted tho prin¬ 
ciple of a fixed assessment. Thou, within my timo, beginning with Lord 
William Bontinok—for ho was tho original mover of this and of almost 
ovory other good undertaking that has boen put forward in India in tho 
last thirty yoars—thoro was a general reduction of tho assessment of tho 
land rovonuo; and, as it was dono according to n rcgulatod wholesale 
system, it overlapped tho timo when the great necessity for it existed. 
Tho great necessity for it was wlion the prices of agricultural produce 
woro low; hut in the meautimo thoso extraordinary circumstances 
occurrod which led to a great increase in tho price of agricultural 
prodneo, so that now tho cultivators aro, 1 was going to sny, in clover; 
tlioy profit both by tho rise of prices and by tho roduotion of tho assess¬ 
ment; and thoy have boon furthor bonotitod by tho railways, roads, 
irrigation, and othor publio works. 

Next, tho vast iucreaso of tho meroantilo dom&nd for tho produce of 
India. Tho Crimean war shut tho Russian ports for tho exportation 
of hemp; and Indian liomp and juto have been found so much cheaper 
and hotter than Russian fibres, that they lmvo acquired a permanent hold 
on tho European markot In tho snmo way, in tho groat American Civil 
War, tho cotton supply was stoppod, and India was largely drawn on for 
cotton. In fact, wnatevor the want of tho day may bo, India Rooms ablo 
to supply it, such are tho wonderfully prolific powors of tho soil, tho sun, 
and tho water (for I must not, in tho prosonoo of my friend Sir Arthur 
Cotton, loavo out the water) with which God lias blessed India. 

Tho material result is, that the total valuo of tho exports and imports 
of India 1ms risou from 24 millions in 1841, to 100 millions in 1808-9 ; 
and tho moral and political result is oven more important. Tho incroaso 
of wages, originally romarkod upon by Mr. Wilson, has since gono much 
further. Wages lmvo risen in the murls of trade from two annas a day, 
which was tho old rate, to oight annas a day. But, tho most remarkable 
improvement is in the agricultural population of peasant proprietors and 
their families and dependents, who form the groat bulk of tho inhabitants 
of India. Thoy lmvo bocomo emancipated from tho village monev-londors, 
to whom thoy Had boen enthralled timo out of mind. Thoy have boon 
olevated to a state of physical oaso and abundanco, so that tho time 1ms 
now obviously como for commencing t.lioir education and moral improve¬ 
ment on a comprolionsivc, systematic plan. There was no use in attempt¬ 
ing it while thoy were ground down to the oarth, and woro struggling for 
daily subsistence. They are now so well off, that innumerable stories are 
current about the fancy bullocks in which they indulgo, and the nmrriago 
portions thoy give to their daughters; and Oriental imagination has oven 
marked the chango by tho characteristic mythical ploughing with a silver 
ploughshare. Tho agriculturists are tho only class to whom tho great 
riso of prices has been pure gain. The merchants lJlivc had immenso 
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losses from the panic and collapse of trade; tho Government lias lost by 
high salaries and prices what it gained by high prices; but the peasants 
have kept their share, and their share was the largest. The result is that 
the “poor ryot,” with his “scanty subsistence," is a thing of the past. 

The only really productive taxes are indirect taxes, which aro paid 
by the bulk of the people,* and the agricultural population of India 
aro now well able to pay them. The principal indirect tax iH the duty 
on salt, which has a bad name, arising from a fallacy. It is popularly 
assumed that, because it is a tax on salt, therefore there must be a diminu¬ 
tion in tho quantity of salt which each person consumes. Salt is, however, 
tho last thing that a native of India of any class economizes in. He would 
economizo in anything sooner than in his salt. It does not soorn to bo 

S anerally known that tho annual incidence of tlio highest existing rate of 
uty upon salt (that in Bengal proper) is less than one shilling. Tho 
profits of agriculture and tho wages oi labour have so increased of lato, 
that this bears an inappreciable proportion to tbo income ovon of tho 
most ordinary labourer. Sovornl circumstances havo also combined to 
mitigato the operation of tho salt tax. Tho first of tlioso is tho abolition 
of tho Bongal salt monopoly, and tho substitution of froo trade in salt for 
Government manufacture, which was finally accomplished in February, 
18G3; and a dosoription of the mcasuros taken for that purpose, and for 
gradually disposing of tho great accumulated stock of salt, will bo found 
in my financial statements—for 18G8-4, pp. 25-8; for 1861-5, np. 21-5; 
and for 18G5-6, pp. 26-7. Tho groat increase in tho export trade—India 
is full of anomalies and strango contingencies—boa lod to a corresponding 
incronso in tho importation of salt from Chosliiro, for tho returns mado 
in manufactured goods aro quite insufficient to occupy tho outward freight, 
and tho Liverpool ships wo fillod up, at vory low rates, with salt from 
Chosliiro of tho best possible quality. In foot it is brought ns bnllnst, 
or at vory littlo moro than tho cost of ballast. Tlion tho railways have 
had an immense iniluonoo in ohoupening salt. In tlio Madras Presidency, 
tho oponiug of tlio railways into tne interior gavo an extraordinary lift to 
tho salt trado. My opinion is, and anyono who really knows India will 
agroo with mo, that tho railways and the great facility which has boon 

S 'von to tho importation of salt from Chosliiro, havo choaponod salt moro 
an any iuoroaso of duty of lato years has onlmnced it 
Then thoro is tho excise duty on spirits mid drugs. This ought to 
bo screwed in> to tlio highest possible point which will not cucourngo 
smuggling. That is tbo principlo on which all tlio Auglo-Indiau Govern¬ 
ments profess to act, and they havo only to go on, and really to carry it 
into effect. 

Thon come Stamps. I cannot ncccdo to tho opinion that tho stamps 
upon legal proceedings otight to be maintained because they discourago 
litigation. How can this bo rcconoilod with the opposite true maxim, 
that justice ought to ho made accessible to everybody, howovor poor ? It 
is a painful necessity of tlio present state of Indian finance, that wo havo 
to levy taxes on law proceedings; and as soon as tho administration is 

■ The Indian lapd revenue is not a tax, but a reserved portion of the rent, which 
never was private property. 
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placed on a proper footing, this is ono of the first taxes that ought to l>o 
taken off. 

Then como Customs. In I860, Mr. Wilson stated in his Budget 
speoch, “ Upon the whole the customs in the present year are expected to 
yield 3,430,000/., as compared with 2,073,000/. the year preceding” (thus 
an increase was provided for of a good deal more than a million a year), 
while Sir Richard Temple takes only 2,416,500/. for customs in his 
Budget estimate for 1870-71. So it is Mr. Wilson’s three millions and 
a half to Sir Richard Temple’s 2,400,000/. So that, although the trade 
of India has increased in these ten years from 60,000,000/. to 106,000,000/., 
the customs yield 1,013,500/. loss! If customs duties are a legitimate 
source of revenue, so small an amount os 2,400,000/. for tho whole of 
India is simply ridiculous. 

Hero again tho influence of foreign rule is to bo traced. As India 
provides in tho fullost manner for all her expenses, she ought to havo tho 
same privilogo which iB accorded to tho British Colonies, of levying tho 
amount in tho manner most convenient to herself. Wo bear with Canada 
and Australia when, with a more or loss covert viow to protection, they 
impose duties which aro deoidodly injurious to British trade; while, on 
tho other hand, wo do not permit India to lovy even ordinary modomto 
rovenuo dutios. Wo ought not to havo ono law for tho weak and another 
for tho strong; or rather wo ought not, oithor in justice or policy, to take 
advantage of tho circumstance of our having, at present, entire control 
ovor a country of groat latent strength—a country whioh has a great 
future before it—to do to India what wo should not venture to do to 
Canada or Australia, or even to tho Capo or New Zealand. But, justly 
considered, tho interests of India and Manchester aro tho same. (Hoar, 
hear.) The groat Btaplos of tho import trade havo acquired such a firm 
hold upon Indio, and havo so ontiroly displaced tho corresponding native 
manufactures, that thoy could not bo seriously nffoctod by demanding a 
moderate rovonuo duty. Tho export dutios require a separate considera¬ 
tion. 

Tho cimunstancos of tho trado of India aro poouliar. Her valnablo 
agricultural staples aro in unlimited demand in other parts of the world; 
hut thoro is only a limited demand in India for tho produco and manufac¬ 
tures of other countrios, and tho lxdanoo is paid in tho precious metals, 
of wlxioh tlioro is no native supply. This state of things led tho East 
India Company to impose a low duty of 5 per cent, upon imports, and a 
still lower of 2$ or 3 per oont. upon oxports, oxcopt indigo, opium, and 
spirits, which were liablo to higher rntos. 

Anothor circumstance of great importance now rules this part of the 
subject. Tho real limit to the production of tho staples of tho export 
trado of India iB, not tho capacity of tho country to produce them, but 
tho limited amount of labour and capital applicable to their production; 
so that, when tho demand for any particular staplo is much 'pressed, it 
chocks the production of other articles, tho price of which is consequently 
enhanced. When tlio price of cotton rose to a great height during tho 
American war, it led to such an increase of tho cultivation at the expense 
of other articles, that tlio prico of every other exportable produce tobo in 
tho market, and it was commonly remarked that no profit was to ho made 
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from any return cargo except cotton. For the same reason gram, the 
food of the people, rose greatly in price—so much so, that, with the 
additional advantage of quicker returns, it became to n great extont moro 
profitable to cultivate grain than cotton. At this present time the arti¬ 
ficial extension of industrial crops, xinder the strong pressure habitually 
applied to our Indian Administration by Manchester, is bringing about 
an artificial famine, which, if it once sots in, cannot be relieved from 
abroad. So vast a population, scattered over the recesses of a groat 
continent, cannot bo fed from abroad. The point at which wo havo 
arrived, thorofore, is, that India is in a far moro independent position 
than she formerly was as regards the staples of hor export trade. Tho 
demand for them is greater than tho supply; so that, oven if ono or more 
of thorn fell off, as saltpotre has done, tho void would quickly bo filled by 
at least an equal dovolopment of othor articles. Tho oxisting stock of 
capital and labour is insufficient to moot tho demands upon it; and until 
this is largely increased in proportion to tho domand, thore will always 
be more than snffioiont employment for it, whatovor fluctuations may 
toko place botwoon difforont articles of oxport. 

By increasing tho duty on saltpetre Mr. Wilson showed that he had 
no objection to an oxport duty on principle; but tho duty proposed by 
him was much too high, and tho result was not satisfactory. If ho hod 
loft it at tho old rate of 8 per cont., at which it was so long maintained 
by tho East India Company, fchoro would havo boon no now production 
, of manufactured saltpetre. Tho additional anna on tho oxport of grain 
rocommondcd by mo in 1865 and disallowed by tho Homo Government, 
was afterwards roimposed at Mr. Massey's rocommondution, and rightly 
no. Siuoo tho Amorioon Civil War, Carolina rico—that fine, largo rico 
of our youth—has disappeared from European consumption, and Pogn 
rico has taken its idaco. Whatever fluctuations thoro may bo in the 

C 'so, nothing but Siam, and Pegu, and Bengal rico now appeal’s in 
market. In his financial statement for 1867-8 Mr. Massey said 
“ In tho year 1859 tho duty was raised from half on anna to two annas 
por maund, yot. so far was this iucronso of duty from chocking tho 
oxport trade, that tho exportations of rico increased in tho following 

i 'car from 5 millions to 8 millions of mounds, and went on increasing 
or several succoodiug years. It was only during tho last yoar and 
the present yoar, when pricos rose so high ns to moko tho homo markot 
more remunerative than tho foreign, that tho oxport trade doclinod. 

. Tho only question which wo liavo considered has been whether 

a modcrato increase of the duty for tho benefit of tho revonuo would 
interfere with tho export trndo, and for tho reasons which I havo men¬ 
tioned we havo como to tho conclusion tlmt no such consequenco would 
ensue. We propose, therefore, to raiso tho oxport duty to tliroo annas 
por maund, which would add about 160,000/. to tho rovouuo dorivod from 
that source.” 

Indigo has long paid 4 per cent., and opium pays n very high but 
varying rate of export duty. There ought to be no export duty in any 
case in which the position of an Indian staple in foreign markets would 
bo likely to be affected by a slight additional charge, but this by no 
means applies to r sovoral of the principal articles of export. Jute and 
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oil seeds are so firmly established in the European market that they 
would certainly boar a moderate duty. Sir Richard Temple remarks 
that while other staples had for the time gone back, owing to the tem- 

E y depression of trade, “ one important item of export, namely jute 
s), has kopt its place as well as over.” It is difficult to go into a 
• where you do not seo Indian jute matting. Is it possible that this 
widespread manufacture could be replaced by another article, even if a 
higher duty than 2 or 3 per cont. were imposed upon it ? The annual 
oxports of tea havo now risen to 11A, and of coffee to 48 millions of 
pounds. As tho cultivation is carried on in wild frontier and mountain¬ 
ous districts, tho public expenditure is more than usually heavy, both for 
making roads for tho conveyance of tho produce to tho coast and of 
supplies into tho interior, and for providing tho machinery of a civilized 
administration for a thinly-scattered population. In 1850 tho Ceylon 
planters, who have a voico in tho management of their own affairs, agreed 
to an export duty of Is. per owt. on coffee, in aid of tho construction of 
tho railway botweon Columbo and Candy. In 1865 tho Assam Tca- 
plantors proposed to tho Lioutonant-Oovornor of Bengal to pay an oxoiso 
of 2$ per cent, on tho whole of tho tea manufactured by them, provided 
good roods wore inndo; and in 1866 tho Coffoo-plantcrs of Wynoad 
suggested to Lord Napier that an export duty or toll on coffee passing 
down tho ghauts, should bo substituted for tho tax on cultivated land. 
Export duties ought undor any circumstances to bo low, and tboy might 
not to bo loviod at all whoro there is any doubt as to thoir result. My 
objoct has not boon to ontor into details, but to point out this ns ono of 
tho sources of future revenue whioli ought to bo considorod with tho 
rest 

Although Hor Majesty's Govormnont objoctod in 1865 to an export 
duty of 8 per cont. being loviod on Indian coffoo for tho benofit of tho 
Indian exchequer, a duty of 15 per cent, is loviod on this samo coffoo in 
England for tho boncllt of tho English oxohoquor. This in noithor just 
nor gonerous. Tho duty should at least bo halved botwoon tho two 
exohoquors; and tho moro so, beoauso groat part of tho coffoo exportod 
from India is sent direct to Franco and other foreign coimtrios, and tho 
Indian treasury thoreforo misses any benofit from it. Tho Bamo consider¬ 
ations apply to tho tea oxportod from Northorn India, 

I ofton used to discuss this subjoct with tho lato Mr. McGullooh; and 
whon I wqs appointed to tho chargo of tho Financial Department in 
India, I requested him to give me his opinion in writing, which ho did iu 
the following letter 


STATiorsmY Omen, 27 th January. 1859. 

Dead Sir Cuakliu, 

I know of no hook in which you will And a nummary statement of the objections 
to duties on exports. And in truth thoro in no general objection to thorn, for in thoir 
enso everything dopouds on circumstances; and though, ill general, dutioB on exports 
nro objectionable, thoie are many cases in which they aro about, the best that can ho 

*In all cases in which substitutes for export**! articles may easily be found, or in 
which tho exporting country has no very peculiar advantages of production, duties on 
oxportB would bo highly objoctionublc, and would, in fact, endanger the whole of tho 
foreign trndo of the countrv which had roconrse to them. ISiR when a country has 
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any very decided natural or ncqnirod advantages of production on her side, then I 
think that moderate duties on exports may bo advantageously resorted to. They 
would not endanger the branches of industry which they affect, and tliey would bo 
paid by the foreigner. On this ground it has always appeared to mo that llie abolition 
of the duty on coal, when exported from this couutry, was a great error; and I further 
believe that it was a scandalous job, and that the public, were sacrificed to promote 
these private intcreste. 

If China were subjected to a vigorous nml efficient government liko Russia or 
Franco, then I think her rulers would act wisely in imposing a duty, say of 2d or 3d 
or Gd per Lib., on nil ten exported. This duty would entirely full on tho English and 
Americans; and though it might give some littlo stimulus to tho substitution of 
coffee and other articles for too, that would not countervail tho advantages Chinn would 
derive from the revenue she would raise on ten. 

Tho duty on opium exported from India bus been highly advantageous. Latterly 
it bns produced to the Company 5,000,0001. a year, and instead of being injurious to 
tho Chinese it has been advantageous to them. No doubt it lias acted as a bounty on 
tho culture of opium in China, but its prohibition would have givou it a still greater 
stimulus. 

This, therefore, you will soo is not a question of jmnoiplo, but of circumstances. 
Duties on exports should not bo rashly imposed. But neitlior, on the other hand, 
should tlioy bo uniformly relucted. Oases nro overy now and thon occurring in which 
their imposition would bo highly expedient. 

Boliove mo, 

Moot truly yours, 

J. It. MoOULLOOH. 

Tho Cbinoso Government lories an export duty of about 12 per cent, 
on tea, and wo take 88 per cent, moro in England.’ Rico pays, on export¬ 
ation from China, por oont., and raw silk only 2£ por cout Olivo oil 
and sulphur ouch pay 5rf. por cwt. to tho Italian Govornmout on export¬ 
ation, and currants 8.jd. nor 1000 lbs. to tho Groolc Government. 

Sir Robert Pcol included a duty of 2s. a ton on ooal in his revised tariff 
of 1842, but ndvorso interests prevailed. It was repealed in 1845, and a 
clause in tho lato oommeroial treaty with Franco, which has siuco boon 
extended to similar treaties with other countrios, stipulates that no duty 
is to be loviod on coni exported to Franoo for ton years from that dnto. 
This was a sore point with Mr. McCullooh. '«It scorns sufficiently oloar," 
ho wrote previously to the abolition of tho duty, “ that English cool, 
though by no means indispensable), is of very considerable advantage to 
tho foreigner, and, such being the case, there can bo no doubt that wo havo 
dono wisely in levying tho moderate duty on its exportation imposed by 
tho Tariff Aot of 1842.” Aftor tho abolition of tho duty ho wrote: — 
“Wo havo always regarded the repeal in 1845 of tho duty on coal, when 
exported, as a most unwise proceeding. Wo are well convinced that its 
retention would not have materially affected tho exportation of coal, at 
tho same time that it would have yielded a considerable amount of rovonuo 
which would havo boon wholly paid by the foreigner. But British coal is of 
incomparably more importance to tho foreigner now than it was in 1845 • 
and wo think that tho imposition of a duty of 6s. n ton would bo a highly 
expedient measure. It will l>e no holiday task to show how a revenue of 
upwards of 2,400,0001. a year may bo raised with loss inoonvonience.” 

Direct taxation in India means tlie income-tax. This is an extremely 
potent^ but very coarse instrument of taxation. Under on appearance of 
equality, it is the most unequal tax of all, because it cannot prevent un¬ 
limited discretion from boing oxorcisod in making the returns, thus 
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favouring tlie dishonest, and damaging the conscientious man. That is 
so even in England. Mr. Gladstone, speaking of the “great objections" 
to it, said, “ One is a moral objection, for I believe it does more than any 
other tax to demoralize and corrupt the people. Another objection is, 
that so long us yon consent, without a special purpose, to levy the income- 
tax ns part of the ordinary and permanent rovenue of the country, it 
will l>e vain to talk of economy and effective reduction of expenditure.” 
Mr. Laiug remarked in his Budget speech for 18G1-2, “1 think it is 
n fatal objootion to a tax, that it conduces to extensive demoralization by 
a premium to fraud, and that its inevitable tendency is to embark the 
Government in a constant warfare with a largo soction of its subjects, a 
warfare oarriod on by vexatious, potty interferences and inquisition on 
the one hand, and by evasion and chicanery on the other; ” and Sir H. 
Durand, endorsing the opinion of the Mahnrnjnh of Jcyporo, describes 
the tax ns “Odious to the country, unsuited to tho peoplo, and very 

K r in its return.” (Hoar, hear.) That is native opinion endorsed by 
opean opinion. If tho tax is bud in England, it is far worso in India. 
Tho moral objections especially aro intensified toiifold thoro. In England 
the standard of morality is high. In India it is low. In England mon 
stand up against extortion. In India they aro provorbially submissive to 
authority. In England thoro is fraud. In India thoro is more fraud, 
and a vast amount of extortion besides. 

India is a poor country in this seuso, that, with enormous productive 
powore, thoro is a serious deficiency of capital. Tho groat want of tho 
country is ohoap capital. Tho prevailing rates of interest among nrivato 

£ orsons are exorbitant, and business can thoroforo only lie carrion on at 
igh rates of profit. Wealthy pooplo aro fow, and tho town populations 
aro small, compared with tho rural communities. If, therefore, tho 
taxablo minimum of income is fixed high, littlo is got. (That is tho 
oaso with tho prosont inoomo-tax. Sir Iticlmrd Tomplo savB, “only 
150,000 porsons will bo assessed out of 150,000,000, or one in u thou¬ 
sand.”) If low, thon tho Government is brought into tho irritating, 
antagonistic relation with tho peoplo doscribod by Mr. Laing; and gonoral 
fraud, oxtortiou, and resistance to tho tax become tho oi-dor of tho day. It 
is a mistako to suppose that tho rich few pay no more than tho poor many. 
Tho rich pay the taxes on consumable articles in proportion to thoir 
families and dependents, who are very numerous in Indian families in enBy 
circumstances. They pay nearly tho wholo of tho stamp duties; and they 
contribute, in proportion to their real property or consumption, to tho 
municipal taxes, upon which so largo a share of the public expoudituro is 
to bo thrown. For all those reasons I contend that, in the present state 
of India, tho case is much strongor for indirect, than for direct taxation. 

The merely political viow is equally strong. Adm in istering, os wo 
do, a foreign Government, which can never have a strong hold upon the 
affections of tho people, or an intimate acquaintance with thoir circum¬ 
stances, which is best for ns? an easy-going, self-acting system to 
which the people have long been accustomed, or one which is totally 
unsuited to their character and habits, and is singularly odious to them ? 
Politically it matters less now, but wait till another crisis comes, and see 
how it will bo then. The income-tax was imposed for five years in 
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1860 to meet a great war exigency. It expired in 1865, and the first 
financial result was a surplus in 1865-6 of 2,766,0682., after which the 
series of deficits commenced, which culminated in that for last year. 

My practical proposal is that the whole of the indirect taxation should 
be carefully revisod and readjusted, so as to make it ns productive as 
possible without injuring trade or agriculture, but I do not urge that the 
income-tax should bo entirely abolished. An important consideration 
is adverted to by Sir R Templo in his financial statement for 1870-71. 
He says:—“ But if tho rato is to bo thus raised, then the principle of 
rough assessment by classes, in the schedule which rogulates tho existing 
tax, can no longer he adhored to. A system which may have workod 
sufficiently well while the rate of duty was low (that is, 1 per cent.) will 
no longer work satisfactorily when the rate becomes higher. When 
people come to bo assessed to 6 pies in the rupoo income-tax, they will 
assuredly demand a moro precise mode of assessment than that which 
now prevails. The taxpayer will require that tho assessment bo made 
upon some fair estimato of bis particular incomo, and will not bo content 
to bo assessed upon an avorngo derived from the maximum and minimum 
incomes of a class. Now, if anything like an assessment on estimated 
incomo of eooh individual taxpayer is to bo attempted, returns of incomo 
must bo callod for from tho taxpayers. Or ovon if with tho lower 
classes of incomo tho collector may bo ablo to disponso with tho returns, 
ho must clearly liavo tho powor of calling for such returns in all oases 
of moro considerable incomo, and with tho higher classes of incomo ho 
should bo obliged to call for such returns. Tho now Bill thon which I 
have to lay on tho tablo provides for tho assimilation of tho procoduro to 
the more regular methods of assessing income-tax, caro having boon talcon 
to rondor it as simple and easy as possible, consistently with tho impor¬ 
tant obioot in view." 

In his financial statement for tho previous year bo thus explained tho 
advantagOH of a low rato of assessment and a simple mode of collootion. 
“Tho advantage of keeping up tho principle of rough assessment in tho 
schedule, is tho avoidance of individual assessment, of any inquisitorial 
procoss which suoh nssossraont may involve, and of tho domand for 
returns of incomo. Tho advantage of ndhoring to tho 1 per cent, rato 
will bo this, that thoso who pay tho certificate tax will continuo to pay 
much iu tho same way ns horotoforo without any sensible change, and 
tho avoidanco of change is woll known to bo an important point in dealing 
with tho natives of India. Tho advantage of observing tho 500 rupees 
(60/.) minimum limit of incomo will bo this, that tho measure will he 
confined to tho upper and middle classes, and will not affoct the mass of 
the people. In that respect tho new income-tax will bo preferred to tho 
old, which wont down so far ns 200 Its. (20/,) of annual incomo.* It is 
calculated that not more than 150,000 persons will bo assessed to this 
income-tax out of 150 millions of population, so that tho tax will hardly 
touch more than one in a thousand. In short, our hopo is that, by 
eschewing change in respect to those who now pay n direct tax; by 

• It was so os originally posted nt Mr. Wilma’s reoonnueiulotiou; but, nt bis suc¬ 
cessor Mr. Laing’g s^gestioo, ussuainonts on incomes under 500 rupees a year ceased 
from the termination of the second year of tho income-tax. 
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refraining from demand for returns ; by removing the measure from any 
contact with the poorer and more ignorant classes, wo shall keep it com¬ 
paratively free from much of the unpopularity which attached to the 
incomo-tax of 18G0, and thus, as it were, rob the measure of its sting.” 

After having been reduced to its former rate of 1 per cent., and 
restored to its former state of popular simplicity, the income-tax should 
bo hung up as a weapon of great power, to bo taken down in time of 
emergency, when it may bo fixed at ns high a rate as the public exigency 
may require, or the state of publio fooling may allow. There is, how¬ 
ever, one indispensable condition of an income-tax, whether high or low— 
that it should be levied from persons of every class who come within the 
proscribed limits of income, whether traders, landownors, fundholders, or 
publio servants. 

Hannah More used to say that she liked the loan of pooplo’s fat meat. 
Wo lmvo ono fine streak of lean in the thrift of tho old Company; 
another is the periodical rovision whioli their affairs underwent by Par¬ 
liament. It is not good for any set of mon to oxcroiso power over 
their follow-croatures without effectual oontrol. Evory twenty years tho 
Company had to appear before Parliament as a suppliant for t'lio renewal 
of tlioir Charter, and thoir affairs thou underwent a searching scrutiny, and 
now conditions wore imposed boforo thoir petition was granted. In 1818, 
India was thrown open to British inorchants and missionaries, and tho 
foundation was laid of tho presont oxtonsivo systom of public instruction 
by the assignment of a lao of rupees for that purposo. In 1888 tho 
China monopoly was abolished, India was thrown open to British sottlers, 
and tho foundation was laid of that roformod systom of Indian jurispru¬ 
dence which is poworfully reacting upon our English institutions. In 
1858 tho Quoou's Oovornmont itself assumed tho diroot administration of 
Iudin, and tho indopondont control which it had previously exorcised 
ovor tho administration thereby bocarno impossible. Tho only control 
which could, after that, bo exorcised, was solf-oontrol. Tho auditor and 
tho nocountaut had bccomo ono. 

It was foared at tho time that Pariiamont would cxorciso undno iutor- 
forcnco with tho affairs of India, ospccially in reference to patronago; 
and, to guard against this, tho Council of India was appointed with a 
permanent tonuro of offlco. But, as it hna turned ont, Parliament has hod 
quito enough to do to manage tho affairs of this country and its Colonics, 
and its rolotions witli foroign countries, without interfering with tho com¬ 
plicated details of the internal administration of our Indian Empire. Tho 
result has, theroforo, boon that tho Government of India has boon loft 
without much oitlior of control or support from Parliament. So far as 
Parliament has oxorcisod any influence iu the matter, it lias facilitated and 
increased tho interested pressure upon the India Offico, for, until tho con¬ 
science of Parliament is roused by a formal publio proceeding, powerful 
interests are always more or less able to use it as an organ for their 
designs. Departmental rulo has not proved strong enough to protect 
the public interests of India against great class-iutcrosts, such as the 
army, trade and manufactures, and native princes with their power of 
making interest, scntimontal and material. The Indian Department has 
oven evaded some more than ordinarily grave administrative questions 
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_tho gold currency, for instanco. There has been nothing but peddling 

and tampering with that quostion, and I have no hope of India having 
the immense blessing of a gold currency until Parliament takes tho 
matter in hand. . 

Reform never first comes from within. That is a gonoral rule of 
human nature. Habit, routine, love of one’s own work, disinclination to 
admit that it may be wrong, and other motivos prevent it. If, for in¬ 
stance, you go through tho three professions of the Church, tho Law, and 
tho Army, it has always been so. I can romomber tho storm which raged 
outside tho Church, tho result of which was that the Church reformed 
itself. Tho lawyers would never havo reformed tho Law, but Boutham 
and others made an immense outcry, aud thou the lawyers reformed 
Uio Law; and now tho Army is undergoing tho same process. Owing to 
tho nocessitios of military discipline, the difficulties there are greater 
than usual; hut, after tho full discussiou which lias takon place, if scopo 
wore given to our military officers to reform tho Army, it would bo re¬ 
formed in a vory short timo. As rogards India, it is timo that Parlia- 
mont should resume tho function of auditor and judgo, and toko stock, 
review, and vorify its work of thirteen years ago. Tho conjuncture is 
favourable. Tho great orgauio auostions—tho Reform Bill, tho Irish 
Church, tho Irish Land Bill, and Education—lmvo bcou settled, and 
thore is nothing to provont Parliament from giving a largo sharo of its 
attention to India. 

Another reason for this roviow is tbo growing distrust -with which tho 
groat increase of tho homo charges—from 3i millions in 1856-7 to nearly 
12 millions Inst year—is regarded. This is, no doubt, cosily capublo of 
explanation, but it is vory dosirablo that it should bo oxplainod ; for thoso 
who aro not acquainted with tho details of Indian finance merely see that, 
howovor largo tho increase of tho Indian oxponsos lias boon, tho increase 
of tho homo oxpeudituro is still greater. A groat incidental advantage 
of these roviows is that they recall public attention to tho vast interests 
nt stAko in commotion with our Indian Empire, and to tho responsible 
duties imposed upon us in reforcnco to them. Tho revision of 1858 
created an entirely new fooling about India, and gavo tho first impulse to 
a long series of beneficial measures. As between different modes of 
investigation, I am in favour of Sclcot Committocs of both Houses of 
Parliament. There is no instrument for oxtracting tho truth liko a woll- 
constitutod Parliamentary Committee. I havo often mysolf undergone 
tho ordeal of what is called a hostile Committeo, that is, a Committoo 
determined to extract tho truth; aud tho variety of experience, tho 
thought, tho sagacity, tho careful preparedness of such a Committee is 
extraordinary. A Committee of both Houses is tho propor tiling (not a 
Royal Commission), conducting their inquiry in public. (Hoar, hear.) Tho 
Soleot Committee of tho House of Lords did excellent Borneo in 1853, 
under tho guidance of Lord Lansdowne, Lord Ellenborough, and Lord 
Montcaglo. It may bo said that a roviow of Indian administration is 
now proposed aftor thirtoon years only, whereas under the East India 
Company such inquirios took place at intervals of twenty years; but we 
must remember that under the old Company it was jog-trot routine, and 
there was not the same occasion for inquiry then. Changes of groat 
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gravity and importance have been made in tlio last thirteen years, far 
greater than were made in forty years under the regime of the old 
Company. Finance, no doubt, is the strongest ground for such an inquiry, 
for in finance there has been a complete break down; but generally it is 
time that wo should know what has been the result of this momentous 
change. (Applause.) 

Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji. —I have received a letter from Lord Wharn- 
cliffo, expressing his regret at not being able to bo present. My friend 
Mr. Hyde Clarke also has sent a letter containing some remarks on my 
paper, in which, whilo giving his adhesion to the main principles, ho com- 
plains of some portions as having a possiblo seditious and mischiovous ten¬ 
dency. I should not interfere with tho course of the discussion at this 
point, but as our Chairman also has misunderstood mo, perhaps it may Bave 
much unnecessary discussion if I am allowed two minutes to clear up 
tho misunderstanding. First of all, I say no native from ono ond of 
India to the other could bo found more loyal than I am to tho British 
rule (hear, hoar); because it is my sincere conviction, which T have 
expressed often, that tho salvation of India, its future prosperity, its 
civilization, and its political devotion, all dopond on tho continuance of 
tho British rulo. (Hear, hoar.) It is because I wish that tho British 
rule should bo long continued in India, and that it is good that tho rnlors 
should know native feeling and opinions, that I como forward and spoak 
my mind freely and boldly. If I am mistaken, if tho fucts which I bring 
forward ore iucorroct, nobody would bo more glad than myself to find 
them so, bocauso nobody loves tho Britisli rulo more than I do. All tho 
remarks made by tho Chairman as to pensions, “ homo charges/' &c., Ac., 
at tho baginning of hie very able and important address, I ondorso to tho 
very lotter,—they arc all perfectly truo. I no moro dony tho noccsaity of 
tho homo charges than tho Chairman, oxcopt so far as ho himself com¬ 
plains against unnecessary excesses. But my paper moans something 
guile different. Tho misunderstanding which I want to sot right is simply 
this. Hero is a foreign power ruling ovor India producing certain social, 
moral, political, and economical offset*. I want to draw tho attention of 
tho English nation to tho economical effects of its rule. I certainly 
should never bo so absurd as to ask English gentlemen to go out and 
servo India and take nothing for it; but whon a country oomos under a 
foreign rulo, certain economical results must follow, ono of which is, that 
a drain must necessarily take place from tho country ruled to tho country 
ruling. Now tho quostion is, wliothcr tho economical injury of this 
drain (no matter how legitimate this drain may bo as far as tho re¬ 
cipients are concerned) in the caso of India is mode up or not by tho 
managemeut of British rule. If it is, it is vory necessary that tho natives 
should sco that, and the soonor this question is fairly settled tho bettor 
for England as well as for India. Tho nativcB should not bo allowed to 
brood ovor this in siloncc. Tho question must bo sot at rest by facts and 
figures, and not by moro general assertions. Thousands of vague assertions 
that India is prosperous will not make it so if it is not so. "Wo must 
prove this. I do not wish to tako up more of your time just now to reply 
to several other remarks of the Chairman. I shall do this at the proper 
time. It iB enough for me, and I nm glad for the present to find that tho 
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Chairman has in fact como to the very same conclusion to which I point, 
viz. that one of the greatest wants of India is foreign cheap capital. If 
that could be provided, then the effect of the drain caused by the foreign 
rule would be repaired. I do not say a word against the British rule, I 
consider it India’s great good fortune. I wish from the bottom of my 
heart that it should last a very long time, both for the benefit of England 
and of India. 

Mr. Tayzbr.—S ir, In rising.to propose the resolution which I hold 
in my hand, and which lias, I believe, been circulated among all the 
membors of this Association, I think it highly desirable that I should 
offor a fow remarks with regal'd to the circumstances which liavo lod to 
the suggestion of this proposal, and also upon the subject itsolf with 
which this proposal is connected. This appears to bo tho more desir¬ 
able, because at tho close of the last meeting, when Sir Bartlo Frere 
favoured us with a very able and interesting paper upon which a discus¬ 
sion took placo, whon I rose to make this proposal he seemed to think 
that it had no connection with tho immediate subject of his address, 
which was tho question of public works; and tho some opinion was also 
expressed by a member of tho Association (Mr. Wood), though in rather 
stronger terms, I believe under some misapprehension of tho object of tho 
proposal,' that gentleman oxprosfting bis opinion that wo should bo offering 
an insult both to tho Govorumont and to Parliament if wo brought for¬ 
ward such a proposal, which was that wo should ask for a Royal Commis¬ 
sion instead of a Select Committoo, which is what is now proposed to bo 
askod for. Wo havo hod, during the last wooks, several interesting dis¬ 
cussions on tho Kubjcot of Indian finance generally, more particularly tho 

J ueetion of publio works, to which you havo so ably alludod. On tho 
6th of Juno Mr. Prichard’s most ublo and graphic paper was road—a 
papor which may bo callod a photograph of all tho vices and defocts of 
the administrative system. Possibly it may bo said to havo been drawn 
in a somowhat hostile spirit, and somo of it a figures may bo said to bo 
slightly exaggerated, but no one can road it without feeling that it is 
truo in its broad and ossontial facts. Shortly after that we had Sir Bartlo 
Froro's paper, a most able and interesting papor in itsolf, but which 
touchod only on tho spooial question of public works, and which brought 
forward a proposal odmimblo in itself, but which appeared to mo 
wanting in practical application for the bettor administration of that 
particular dcpiu-tmeut which ho dcscribod in no vory flnttoriug terms. 
Then wo havo had Mr; Dndahhni Nnoroji’s paper circulated among 
us, as to which I will say—and I think I am but echoing tho opi¬ 
nions of all the membors of this Association in saying so—that I 
can seo nothing oithor seditious or nuscliiovous in it. It scorns to me 
to bo a sound, practical, aud sensible exposition of what ho sincorely 
beliovcs to ho tho difficulties aud embarrassments of India, arising out 
of the fact that India is undor a foreign Government, aud that thero is 
a drain from year to year upon its resources. It appears to mo that all 
liis observations amount to this, that they are quito legitimate, and are 
only what we would havo wished an independent native gentleman to lay 
before us. Next we have had your own exhaustive and able disquisition 
on tho whole suBjoct of finance, a subject on which you, boing an old and 
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experienced financier, speak with very great weight in the presence of an 
Association like this. The Association have also had before them at 
different times collateral questions, all connected more or less with 
finance. "We have had that great and interminable question which still 
remains undecided, the question of water against iron, canals against 
railroads, a question which is intimately connected not only with public 
works but with financial administration generally. It is with reference 
to this body of discussion that I now venture to bring forward the resolu¬ 
tion I havo in my hand, and which I ventured to say, even at tho timo I 
first proposed it, was not irrelevant to tho matter at issue, nor was it such 
as could bo construed into an insult either to the Government or to Par¬ 
liament. Tf it was relevant then, it is still more so now, ooming as it 
does after Mr. Dadabhai Nooroji’s pap or and your own very able address. 
Having very briefly stilted, to prevent misunderstanding, a fow of the 
antecedents of this discussion, I will now vonturo to offer some re¬ 
marks upon tho subject itself, and to point out tho real and substantial 
ground on which I vonturo to mako this proposition. Sir, on many 
occasions in days gone by groat distrust and dissatisfaction havo been 
at timoB expressed and placed on record in regard to tho action of 
tho Indian administration, but if my memory serves mo right, that 
distrust and dissatisfaction on former occasions wore principally con¬ 
fined to certain parts and sections of tho community. At one timo it 
was tho educated native Bengal© bo, at another timo it was tho members 
of tho uuoovonauted service, at another timo it was tho offleors of tho 
Indian army; and lastly, and chiefly, it was that aggrossivo animal tho 
Anglo-Saxon interloper; hut on nil those occasions tho complaint was 
more or loss sootarinn. In tho present instance, I rogrot to say that this 
distrust, this complaint, and this dissatisfaction are universal. Tho 
fooling pcrvndos all clnssos of tho community; it is found among gontlo- 
mon like yourself, it is found among gontlomon holding office, and it is 
ro-ocliood throughout tho couutry by ovory nntivo of every proviuoo and 
district, and by tho whole non-official community, for in ovory part of 
India largo public mootings havo boon hold, expressing dissatisfaction 
with tbo present state of things, and placing upon record their dcsiro to 
lay their grievances before the Parliament of Groat Britain. On this 
account it appears to mo that tho present is a singular and unprecedented 
crisis, and a crisis in which I myself cortainly hope vory littfo ameliora¬ 
tion from within; for I most heartily agreo with tho sentiment you havo 
so ably expressed, that no roform, no rogenoratiou, has ovor yot proceeded 
from within; it has been by pressure from without, acting on tho con¬ 
sciences and fears of administrators and executive bodies that reform has 
ever been producod. When wo look to what has lately passed; when wo 
seo members of tho Counoil passing, by thoir votes, measures which in 
their consciences they condemn; when wo boo the surplus of to-day cou- 
verted a few days afterwards into a deficit, which from information 
received within a fow days may possibly turn out not to bo a deficit at 
all; when we see that on not ono single question of Indian administra¬ 
tion is there any unanimity of opinion, we must all fool that a crisis has 
arrived in which some powerful and effective interference is necessary. 
It is on these grounds especially that, as a member of this Association, I 
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thought it right to come forward with this resolution,—because, though 
1 do not think it is tho province of this Association generally to place 
itself in tho attitude of a reforming body on every question that may bo 
discussed before it, its province being rather that of a debatiug society, 
to collect information and to lay it boforo tho authorities in England, 
yet on this occasion wo are acting not on our own part only, but wo aro 
ro-echoing tho public opinion of tho whole of India, and representing 
thoso great interests who are entitled to be hoard. I believe, also, oxcept 
to tho most irreconcilable obstructive, tho appointment of a Select Com¬ 
mittee of tho House of Commons to conduct a searching investigation 
into all tho great questions which now require solution would be looked 
at as a blessing and a relief. 

Chairman.— Would you prefer a Committee of tho House of Commons 
to Oommittcos of both Houses ? 

Mr. Taylkr.— No. I would wish, with tho permission of tho members 
of tho Association, to onlargo tho terms of my resolution so oh to include 
both TIousos. 

Chairman. —The Lords’ Committoo of 1853, under tho superintond- 
onoo of tho lato Lord LnnBdowno, and of which Lord Ellonborough and 
Lord Montoaglo woro mombers, was extromoly offootivo. 

Mr. Tayi.ru.— I should l»o most happy, if it moots with gonoral appro¬ 
bation, to oxtond tho words of tho resolution to a Committoo of both 
Houses. Such a Committoo sitting in England, oud T supposo obtaining, 
as it would bo able to obtain, ovidonco from tlio most compotont and 
ublo witnosscs on overy point of administration, would bo ablo to donl 
effectively and wisely with ovory ouo of thoso groat questions now requir¬ 
ing solution, and upon tho right aud proper solution of which tho stability 
of tho British ompiro and tho future wolforo of India depend. It would 
deal lirst of all with tho groat question whioli perhaps lies at tho root of 
everything, viz. tho oxpcdioncy of a permanent reduction of expendi¬ 
ture, oivil and military ; it would bo ablo to inquire and point out where 
that reduction should begin, in which parts of tho administration it could 
be carriod out, and to what oxtont it could go. It would bo ablo to deal 
with tho othor vexata quceslio connected with tho public works, whethor 
thoro is or not any broad and statcsmanliko distinction to • bo drawn 
botwocn productive and uon-productivo works; whotlior thoro aro any 
works tho burdou of which ought to fall on tho present gonoratiou, and 
whether thoro aro othor works whoreof the buraon ought to lx> slinrod 
by future generations. That is a most important question which is at 

5 resent in nubibus—a, question on which hardly any two people ogreo. 

on have oxpressed a viow in accordance with that exprossod by Sir 
Bartlo Frero—many others have expressed a diametrically opposite 
opinion. My viow is that there is a lino to bo drawn, which is this: 
every work is useful in some shape or other; but there is o distinction 
lxHwoon thoso which yield a moucy return, and otliors from which thero 
is no tangible benefit that can bo calculated. Then nnotlior great 

S uostion is, whotlior yon can accomplish tho same objocts by spending 
0,000,000/. on canals that you can by sponding 100,000,0001. on rail¬ 
ways. Thoso and other questions connected directly or indirectly with 
the financial administration of India, would bo seaichingly inquired into 
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and reported upon by Committees of botli Houses, and statesmanlike 
principles would be laid down for the future, by which our statesmen 
and financiers would bo able to regulate their proceedings; there would 
be a distinct line drawn on the subject, whether direct or indirect 
taxation is tho right thing for Lidia, and the great scandal would no 
doubt in future bo avoided, of the imposition of a war tax in the midst 
of profound peace on articles of daily consumption, and to the oppres¬ 
sion of the poor; and last, though not least, we may hope if such a 
Committee sits, it will tako into consideration tho question whotker 
tho Budget is to bo, as it has hitherto been, postponed to the end of 
a hot and weary fiossion, when mombors are wearied with their toil 
and exhausted with tho boat, yearning for relaxation, and drowning 
only of tho grouso on tho moors. Wo may fairly expect that the 
result of tho labours of those Committees will bo to remove all the con¬ 
fusion, tho doubts, tho embarrassments, and complaints which now oxist. 
I will only add, to provout tho possibility of misconcoption, that it is 
not with any wish to embarrass tho Government or tho authorities that 
I propose this resolution- on tho contrary, it is my wish, ns I believe 
it is tho hearty wish and desire of ovory mombor of this Association, 
to aid as far ns they can aid, ns tho mouse aidod tho lion to csoapo 
from its not, tho administrative authorities both horo and in India, in 
devising a remedy for tho present stato of things. And I ontertain tho 
hope that tho appointment of such Committees and tho results which may 
bo looked for from thorn, will aid tho Government, satisfy tho pooplo, and 
turn distress and complaint into poaoo and prosperity. (Hear, hoar.) I 
will ooucludo by moving tho resolution 

“That with a viow to moot tho prosont critical position of publio 
affairs in India, to ullay tho alarm and dissatisfaction produced l>y tho 
rocont onhancomout of taxation, and to placo tho financial administration 
of tho country on a sound and satisfactory footing, tho Council of tho 
East India Association bo requested to uroparo and presont an humble 
Memorial to Purliumont, praying that Select Committees of both IIousos 
of Parliament bo appointed to mako a searching inquiry into tho gonoral 
administration of Hoi- Majesty’s Indian territories, more especially in 
relation to tho conduct of tho Financial Department, since the transfer 
of tho sovereignty from the late Hon. the East India Company to tho 
Crown, aud to roport tho result of thoir investigation, with tlioir observ¬ 
ations thoroon.” 

Mr. Wood.—I wish to mako ono or two observations, merely in expla¬ 
nation of what ocomvred at tho provious Mooting. I had not on that 
occasion read tho valuablo paper of Mr. Prichard on this question, and 
it struck me as being a very ambitions proceeding for n fow gentlemen 
present in this room to ask tho Queen to appoint a Loyal Commission. 
I subsequently suggested to the Council of this Society that thoy should 
lay down some rules for tho regulation of our business, knowing os I did 
that the Society of Arts and the Institute of Civil Enginoors nover pass 
resolutions after these public discussions without provious notice. Now 
to the form that this resolution has now taken, I do not think the sanio 
objections which I raised to the former resolution apply. I should bo 
tho last person to sav that Solect Committees of both Houses of Parlia- 
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ment would not bo Tory useful. But I am tempted to say a fow more' 
words in roforonco to an observation which fell from Sir Bartle Frcro, as 
to the best way of a Society of tin's kind giving weight as a body to their 
deliberations. Sir Bartlo Frere gavo us a very broad hint, almost in 
these words, that if we desire to add weight to our recommendations as a 
body, especially as regards our influence with tho rulors of India, wo 
should suggest a particular remedy for a particular evil. Now the dis¬ 
cussions which have taken place hero, have ended in a particular evil 
heiug pointed out and a particular remedy boing suggested. I will not 
detain tho mooting further than by reminding them of what tho evil was, 
and what the romody was which was suggested. Tho particular ovil 
was tho uneconomical application as regards public works of tho 7,000,000/. 
or 8,000,000/. annually raisod by taxation for that purpose. Tho par¬ 
ticular romody suggested by mo was this, ooutinue to roiso 7,000,000/. 
or 8,000,000/. annually by taxation, but capitalize a portion, say 8,000,000/., 
apply that capital at onco to making public works, both ordinary ancl 
extraordinary, productive and non-productivo, and apply tho remaining 
r»,000,000/. of tho 8 , 000 , 000 /. to tho purpose of remunerative works. 
First, to pay interest on tho sum capitalized; secondly, in tho main¬ 
tenance of thoso works; and thirdly, in the reproduction of capital for 
further expenditure on publio works. And it soomod to mo at our last 
meeting that tho proper course for us to take was, that our Couuoil 
should ho asked to put itself in communication with tho India Oftieo in 
tho first instance, with a viow of carrying into offoct tho recommendations 
made by gentlemen of such eminence ns thoso who have favoured this 
Sooioty by reading thoir pajxirs, and that our attention should not bo 
diverted from tho specific subjocts before us, by going into general subjects 
of politics, and by being asked to pass a resolution to apply to Parliament 
for a gonoral reform for tho whole administration of India. 

Mr. PmonAUD seconded tho resolution proposed by Mr. Taylor, 
stating that he concurred in all that ho had said. 

Sir Ohaulus Winqhhld. — I would suggest whether perhaps it would 
not bo bettor to adjourn the discussion of this subject, for this reason 
among others, that it is almost impossible to outer into tho recommenda¬ 
tions and views oxprossod in tho ablo paper which you have read till wo 
have soon it printed. It is impossible almost to preserve in one’s memory 
all tho suggestions made therein. As to this pioposal to petition Parlia¬ 
ment for tlio appointment of Committees of both Houses on Indian affiurs, 
I certainly think that 8elect Committees of both Houses would bo most 
valuable. I may say that the Roports of tho Solect Committees that have 
sat at difforont times—in 1858, in 1882, in 1822, and in 1812—arc a 
most valuable repertory and storehouse of information on all Indian 
subjects that is to bo found anywhere. I havo dovoted a good doal of 
time and attention to the study of land tonurc in Indio, and if there is 
any one source from which my information has been mainly derived it is 
tho Fifth Report of the Select Committoc of the House of Commons in 
1812, and the voluminous appendices attached to it. I quite concur 
iu tho resolution that has been moved to petition Parliament to appoint 
Select Committees, of both Houses, but I would ask the mover of this 
resolution whether he thinks tho wording sufficiently comprehensive to 
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include an inquiry not only into the administration in India, but also 
into the working of the Homo Government established by the Act of 1858. 
I think it is very desirable that that point should be thoroughly consi¬ 
dered. I think it very important to inquire how the Council has worked, 
how the financial check which is entrusted to the Council has been exer¬ 
cised, and whether any change is called for or not. One has soon in 
Parliament occasionally motions calling in question tlio constitution of 
tho Council, or tlio qualifications of some of its members. Therefore I 
think that is a question which might properly be brought boforo tho 
Select Committees. Another reason why I would suggest that tho dis¬ 
cussion should bo adjourned is this—thoro were in this room about half- 
an-hour ago six or sevon Members of Parliament, all of whom are gono. 
Now, if Select Committees are to be moved for, it is of very great import¬ 
ance to secure tho oo-operation of as many Membora of Parliament as can 
bo obtainod, becauso, of oourse, an individual Member lias no chance of 

O what ho asks for. I put a notioo on tho notice paper of tho 
of Commons last year to move for a Committee this year, but I 
very soon found at tho commencement of this Session that there was not 
tho slightest chanco of my getting it; at that timo there was not a suffi¬ 
cient caso made, or enough intorost felt in tho affairs of India, to havo got 
the requisite amount of support on tho port of Members of tho House, and 
particularly with suoh a busy Session, there being many heavy Bills 
before tho House, and therefore I abandoned it Mr. Kinnaird had a 
motion for tho appointmont of a Select Committoo on Irrigation, and ho 
was told by the Govornmont that thoy could not givo it to him, and 
he abandoned it. This conjuncture is more favourable, bocauso tho finan¬ 
cial embarrassments of India have attracted a great deal of attention— 

5 rent dissatisfaction Las boon aroused in that country, and I think justly, 
'hat dissatisfaction and disapproval of tho financial measures adopted by 
tho Government of India is shared by most pooplo conversant with Tndia 
at homo. I anticipate if a motion of this kind for Select Committees of 
both Houses wore brought forward vory considerable support would bo 
obtained to it, and it would probably bo successful; but ono thing is 
obvious, this motion could not bo made this year 5 probably tho IIouso of 
Commons will not sit ton or twolvo days longer; Parliament will adjourn 
tho moment the necessary business of tho Sossion is got through; ono- 
lmlf of tho Mombors havo left London, and nothing will be brought 
forward but tho most necessary business. Wo might adjourn tho discus¬ 
sion either till next week or till November. If we adjourned to November 
other Members of Parliament would probably bo present, and we should 
in tho meantime havo ample time to collect information about the finances, 
and to prepare tables and statements showing tho growth of expenditure 
at home and abroad in the lust ten years. 

Mr. Dadaduai Naokoji suggested that tho resolution should bo now 
put to tho mooting, leaving it to tho Council, as tho motion could not lie 
carried into offcct till next Session, to call a mooting for fur ther dis¬ 
cussion. 

Mr. Taylhh stated that he had no objection to the postponement of 
fiu'ther discussion till November; on the contrary, ljp thought it very 
desirable. 
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Sir Charlbs Wingfield moved, “ TJiat while the Association entirely 
concurs in the resolution to the effect that it is highly desirable that a 
Select Committee of both Houses of Parliament should bo appointed 
to mako a searching inquiry into the general administration of Her 
Majesty’s Indian territories at home and abroad, still, looking at the late 
period of the Session, and the necessity for further discussion, especially 
after tho comprehensive and ablo adilre&s from the Chair, this meeting 
do adjourn till Novomber next.” 

Mr. FrrzwmuAM socondod tho motion. 

Mr. Noyvhozjek Furdoonjeb. —I bog to make a few observations. I 
tlxink from what has fallen at this meeting thoro appears to bo no objec¬ 
tion at all to tho step that it is proposed to take, viz. to present a petition 
to Parliament to appoint Soloct Committees of both Houses of Parliament 
to inquire into the working of the changes that have been originated 
sinoe the transfer of tho Indian territories from tho government of tho 
East India Company to the Crown. Those changes have, as has boon 
already stated, boon most important, and it is high timo to inquire and 
thoroughly to sift tho nature and character of those changes. It sooms to 
bo tho general opinion that that could bo best done by Select Committees 
of both Houses; but I think wo should oome to a resolution now to tako 
this courso whilst this subject of enhanced taxation and financial diffi- 
oultios is fresh in the minds of Mcrabors of Parliament and in tho mind 
of tho Government. With regard to any other information that might 
throw light on such an inquiry or show tho necessity for it, of courso ns 
tho Committees cannot commence their sittings till next Session, thoro 
would bo plenty of timo to colloct such information. Before next Session 
commences, tho 8ooioty may probably hnvo tho odvautago of hearing 
many otlior ]>apors rend, somo of them perhaps ombodying tho informa¬ 
tion that has boon pointed at by Sir Charles Wingfield. At all ovonte, it 
is high timo that some such step as that proposod by the resolution 
should bo taken, and I humbly submit, therefore, that the prosent is tlio 
timo when tho motion which has boon proposed should bo adopted and 
carriod. 

Sir DAvrn WEDDERBtrRN. —I think it is of importance tliat this motion 
should l>o adoptod immediately, that tho petition should bo presented to 
Parliament this Session, and that Sir Charles Wingfield, or somo other 
Member of well-known reputation and well vorsed in Indian affuirs, 
should give notice that oarly next Session bo will move for tho Committee 
to which allusion is mado in tho resolution. I think it important that 
no time should be lost. 

Chairman. —Do you propose that the petition should bo presented at 
once, and that a motion Bhould bo modo at once in Parliament for tho 
appointmont of such a Committee? 

Sir Davii> Wbdderburn. —Tho thing I consider of importance is, that 
notice should bo given this Session, that early next Session Sir Charles 
Wingfield or some other Member will move for tin’s Committee. 

Mr. Price thought it most important that the Association should 
arrive at a definite conclusion to-day, and that it was most desirable that 
some Member of parliament should this Session give notice in the House 
of an intention to apply for a Select Committco next Session. 
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Mr. Eastwick. —I wish to say that I differ with great regret from 
my honourable friend Sir Charles Wingfield. I certainly think it would 
bo much hotter to ones this resolution now, because I think if it were 
passed it would tend very greatly to allay tho discontent which is pre¬ 
vailing in India at present. I will not at this Into hour go into the 
question of whether there are legitimate causes for the complaint. But 
at all events there are complaints, and I think therefore it is very 
desirable that something should be held out to tho pooplo of India to 
satisfy that spirit of discontent, and if wo soparato without doing any¬ 
thing, and postpone tho matter till tho autumn, I do not think it will bo 
vory well received in India. 

Mr. Dhnt thought it would bo very desirable that tho mooting should 
pass tho resolution, and beg tho Council to place it in tho hands of Sir 
Charles Wingfield or Mr. Eastwick, requesting thorn to give notice that 
Parliament will ho asked at tho commencement of noxt Session to appoint 
a Select Committee to take this subjoot into consideration. 

Mr. Dababhai Naoboji suggested that tho resolution should bo 
adopted to-day, and that Sir Charles Wingfiold would give notico in 
Parliament this Session, to move for Soloct Committee# in tho noxt. 

Sir Charles Wingfield explained that l<o did not moan that the 
resolution he not adopted at onoo. It was tho discussion on tho Chair¬ 
man’s ablo papor that ho wished to bo adjourned till Novomber. Ho 
understood that ho was to givo notice this Sossion to move for tho Select 
Committee in tho noxt. 

Tho Chairman thought it would bo quite fufcilo to postpono tho dis¬ 
cussion till next wook, for so many pooplo woro going out of town that 
they might not have us good an attonefnnoo thon as now. Bosides, tho 
views they had expressed woro tho result of years of experience and re¬ 
flection, ami it was not lilcoly that they would got any now light before 
noxt wook. As everybody prosont scorned to have formod a docidod 
opinion, it was thoir duty to oxpross it, for this was not u subject to bo 
triflod with. Tho public mind is notcapabloof taking iu complox ideas, 
and everything ought to bo presented to it in a simplo, spooifioform, both 
here and in India. For these roosous it would bo unadvisable to postpono 
tho passing of tho resolution till Novomber. 

Sir Arthur Cotton. —Nothing could bo more entirely in accordanoo 
with my views than tho conclusions to which you have como at tho wind- 
ing up of your address, that these reforms must come from without—they 
never como from within. No slavo-ownor has put an oud to slavory, no 
collector of snlt-tnx ever put an end to the salt-tax, therefore I insist 
upon the nocessity of this principle, that wc should have an investigation 
by people from without, and I fully concur with you that tho appointment 
of Committees of tho two Houses would bo of inestimable value. Wo 
have men now in both Houses, and especially in tho Uppor House, able 
to grapplo with this subject thoroughly, and they would have it in thoir 
power to bring boforo them all parties, and hear all sides of tho question, 
which it is impossible to got heard now in the Council of India. I do 
most earnestly hope that something may be done at onco. 

Mr. Taylek having amended liis resolution by adding after tho words 
“ searching inquiry iuto the general administration 3f Her Majesty’s 
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Indian territories,” the words “both at home and in India,” the resolu¬ 
tion was put and carried unanimously. 

Mr . Nowbozjbe Fdkdoonjeb moved and Mr. Tayleu seconded, a vote 
of thanks to the Chairman. 

The Chairman in returning thanks said, that the hotter part of his 
life had boon spent in India or in connection with India, and ho felt it 
In's duty, now that a real crisis in Indian finance had occurred, to follow 
Mr. Laing’s example, and express his opinion publicly for what it was 
worth, and he was grateful to the Council for giving him the opportunity 
of doing so. 

A vote of thanks was passed to tho Council of the Society of Arts. 

The resolution, as passed:—“ That with a viow to moot tho present 
critical position of publio affairs in India, to allay the alarm and dis¬ 
satisfaction produced by tho recent cnhancomont of taxation, and to place 
tho financial administration of the country on a sound and satisfactory 
footing, tho Couucil of tho East India Association bo requested to prepare 
and present an humble Memorial to Parliament, praying that Select 
Committees of both Houses of Parliament bo appointed to ninlto a scorch¬ 
ing inquiry into tho general administration of Her Majosty’s Indian 
territories both at homo and in India, moro especially in relation to tho 
conduot of tho Financial Department, sinco the transfer of tho sovereignty 
from tho Into Hon. tho East India Company to tho Crown, and to roport 
tho result of thoir investigation, with their observations thoroon.” 


RULES. 


I.—Objects op the Association. 

Article 1. Tlie East India Association is instituted for tho inde¬ 
pendent and disinterested advocacy and promotion, by all legitimate 
means, of tlio public interests and welfare of tlio Inhabitants of India 
generally. 

II. —Members. 

Article 2. Tho Association shall cousist of Resident and Non- 
Rosidont Ordinary and Honorary Members. 

Article 8. Honorary Members shall have tlio samo rights and 
privileges os Ordinary Mombors. 

Article 4. Honorary Members shall bo nominated by tlio Council 
at any Ordinary Mooting, and shall consist of persons who havo dis¬ 
tinguished thomsolvos in promoting the good of Lidia. 

Article 5. Ordinary Members shall bo nominated in writing by two 
Mombors of tho Association, and oleoted after ton days’ notice of such 
nomination, at tho next Gonorol Mooting of tho Council, if approved by 
a majority of two-thirds present thereat. 

Article G. Tho Elootion of ovory Mombor, both Ordinary and 
Honorary, shall bo recorded on tho Minutos of tho Council; and tho 
Secretary shall forthwith notify, bv letter, his election to the Mombor, 
and request such Mombor to furnish a standing order on his Banker for 
his Annual Subscription. 

Article 7. Ordiuory Mombors shall pay an Annual Subscription of 
£1, or 10 Re., on tho 1st January in every voar; or may compound for 
tho samo by paymont of 100 Its., or £10, which shall constitute a Lift) 
Mombor. 

NOTE—Total Annunl Subscription, Including Journal (dollvcicd fico of I'c^Uge) £1 5 0 

Lift Sub*Tiptlou ditto ditto ..14 0 0 

Annunl Subscription (including Journal) In India ,. .. 13 Ituj*«8 Amin*. 

Lift Subuription ditto ditto .. .. 150 „ 

IIX—Mode of Management. 

Article 8. Tlio Management of tbo Association shall bo vosted in a 
Council, consisting of a Chairman, Vico-Clmirman, aud Thirty Ordinary 
Mombors; Five to form a Quorum ; and Eight to retiro annually by 
Rotation, but oligiblo for rc-eloction at tbo Annual Mcotiug. 

Article 9. A Prosidout of the Association shall bo appointed at tho 
Annual Mooting; aud the Council may, from time to time, nominate 
distinguished Indian Statesmen, or others, as Vice-Presidents, subject to 
the confirmation of the next Annual Meeting of tho Association. 

Article 10. Tlio Council shall appoint a Secretary, aud such other 
Employes as may bo necessary, aud fix their Salurics and Emoluments. 

Article 11. Tho Council may fill up Vacancies in their own body, 
until the next Annual Meeting of tho Association. 

Article 12. Tho Council shall meet on the First Wednesday in tho 
month ; but the Chairman, Vice-Chairman, or any thrte Members of tho 
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Council may at any time convene a Meeting by giving three days’ 
notice. 

Article IS. The Council may appoint Special Sub-Committees of not 
less than Five Members of the Association, three of whom shall form a 
Quorum. 

Article 14. At the desire of Five Members of the Council, or on the 
written requisition of Ten Members of the Association, tho Secretary 
shall convene a Special Meeting of the Association. 

Functions on thr Officers. 

Article 15. Tho President, or in his absenco any Vice-Prosidont, or 
in the absence thereof, any Mombor shall preside at the Annual or- 
Ordinary Meetings of tho Association. 

Article 16. Tho Chairman or Vice-Chairman of tho Council,’or in 
their ahsonco any Momber thereof nominated by those present, shall 
preside at tho Mootings of tho Council. 

Annual Mehtinq. 

Article 17. The Annual Mooting of tho Association shall bo hold in 
the month of May in overy yoar. 

Article 18. Gouoral Owlinary Mcotings of tho Association for pro¬ 
moting tho interests thoreof, and for tho disoussion of subjeots oonnectcd 
with India, shall bo hold at such times and places os tho Council may 
appoint. 

Article 19. A statement of tho Accounts of tho Association slmll bo 
prepared, audited by ono of tho Mcmbors of tho Counoil and ono 
Mombor taken from tho gouoral body” of tho Mombors of tho Socioty, 
and circulated with tho Report of tho Counoil to each Rcsidont Member 
ton days boforo tho Annual Mooting. 

Local Committiibs. 

Article 20. Local Committees shall be appointed in India by Local 
Subscribers, subjact to tho approval of tho Council; and tho co-operation 
of indopondont Local Associations in India is invited by tho “East 
India Association." 

Byk-Laws. 

Article 21. Tho Counoil slmll havo powor to mnko and alter any 
Byo-laws for tho Manogoinout of tho Association. 

Altkration of Rules. 

Article 22. No addition to or alteration iu thoso Rules shall he made, 
except at the Annual Mooting of the Association, previous notico being 
givon in tho Circular convouiug the Meeting. 

Journal or tur Association. 

Article 23. Tho Council may, in their discretion, publish quarterly 
or otherwise, a Journal, containing a Report of the several Goneral and 
other Meetings of tho Association. Papers submitted for discussion 
shall be published,™ extenso, or not, ns the Council may docide. 
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Allnrukhia ftowjoo, R*|. „ 

Allnrakbin Vulno, Esq. „ 

AmidnHH Munjoo, Dr. ,, 

Amrootrno Diifllcy, Clilof of Jutt Poona. 
Aiitajoo Gowind Pnrolmr, Eaq. Rallnm. 
Amimlrno Luxnmnn, Ktq. Bombay. 
Auundrao Hakbnmm Dana, E*q. ,, 
Aniimlrao Vonayodc Cnnnbn, Em. „ 
Anundrao Wiumodow I’ansikur, Esq. 

Bombay. 

fAuundroon Cnutoorehund, Eaq. Jalnn. 
fAnuuln Clnmdrobn, Dr. Bombay. 

Ardaaoor Dbunjcobhoy Wndia, K*q. 

Bombay. 

fArdnaw Frnmjoo Mona, Esq. „ 

Ardnaocr JnioMljco. Eaq. „ 

Arduaoer Jeliongcor Wndla. Esq. „ 

Ajxlasecr Kuatoiujcu Suklatwuln, Eaq. 

Bombay. 

Arduslinr Jiunsotjoo Blinjcowalla, Esq. 

Bombay. 

tAspondrojco Jftmsotjoo Coraraihnrywnln, 
Eaq. Bombay. 

Atmaram Bbicnjoo, Esq. „ 

tAtmaiam Pnndoorung, Dr. „ 

Bobaioe Cmhna Gokblcy, E»i. „ 

Balers- (Jopr.ll. Eaq. 

Babaji Gnngadiiur <Sntbo, Em. Poona. 
Bnbnji Rant-nath. Esq. „ 

Baboo Moreolnmr Halbey, Eaq. Bombay. 
Babu Humdinndm. Eaq. „ 

Baluulhoor Khan, H.H., llcir-apjiarent to 
H H. tbo Nnwabof Joonnghur. 

' Jooungbur. 


Bnl Muugeah WagW, Eaq., M.A., L.LB. 

Bombay. 

Bnl Paraharam Shnstri Pundit, Km. 

Kola poor. 

Bolftjoo Bapnojoa Snnn, Eaq. Poona. 
Rnliuro Naroycn Kolntkar, ICaq. Bombay. 
Bnlnii Knrnyon (loklri, Eaq, Purina. 
Balcuriidma Abajoo Blintkar, Eaq. 

Bombay. 

BnloliriHlina Ohontobo, Dr. Poona. 

Bnlolirialinn NQnjoo, ICe*a. Bombay. 
Urdcbrbdma Kadasiv Bbwlay, Eaq. „ 
Baloriahua Blioyana, Eaq. Poona. 

BnlkrUhna Bapoojoo Slmabroot Booblio, 
Esq. Bombay. 

BnlkrUhna Morobo, Eaq. „ 

Balwnnt Rugoannth Limajec, Eaq. 

Belgium. 

Bnlwnnt Snkhnrnm Klrtnri. Eaq. Bom I my. 
Bnlwnntmn Trimbuck Khnro. Eaq. Poona. 
Bnj.tiatn. R M, Dr. „ 

lloohordnss Ambnidamotb, Esq. 

Abinrdnbod. 

BcxoniooMunehorioePntcll, Eaq. Bombay. 
Boanuioo Chandobhov. Eaq. Poona. 

Bozonjoo Sobrnbjec, Eaq. „ 

Blmyno Lux muon GudglL Ewj. Nngporo. 
tBIingwandnas PonibotumdnBB, Esq. 

Bombay. 

Blial Bbankor Nananblioy, Esq. „ 

Bhnskcr Hmi Bhagwat, Esq. „ 

Bhaakor Gowind, Esq. „ 

Blrnu Dnjeo, Dr. „ 

Bholnaer’Mangorlmya, Esq. Poona. 
Blinomin Sccvn, Esn. Knrrnfhno. 

BbimoDiitb Mungasn, Esq. Bomlwiy. 

Blonoy, Tlionma, Esq. „ 

B»»lb(Mtim Moolchatul, Esq. „ 

Domuiijcc Cunvtjvc Asbburnor, Esq. „ 


A. 
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tBomanjeo Jeejcebboy, Eeq. Bombay. 
Buiuanjco Muncherjoe, Esq. „ 

Bomauieo Pherozeehah, Esq. Poona. 
tBomanjoo Buatomjco, Ikq. Bombay. 
Bomanjee Sornbjeo, Eaq. „ 

Botnnuam Klioobohand, Esq. 
tBoudin Moya, F.«|. Joonaghur. 

Thakore of Bownuggcr, H.II. The. 

K.O.SX Bhowpoygnr. 

Budroodecn Tyabjco, Esq. Bombay. 
Bulwant Shunker, Esq. Ahmodnuggnr. 
Burjorjee Bymmjno, Dr. Bombay. 

Burjorioo Cnraotjae Snnjana, Kgq. „ 
Burjorjoo Framjoo, Dr. 

Barjorjoa Khodndad Branco, Eaq. „ 
Burjoriee rnllonjou Mchrjoo, Esq. „ 
Burjorjeo Ruatomjee Moola Feroze, Eaq. 

Bombay. 

Buxco Klmmanring, Commaudor. Indoro. 
Bynunjoo Cowaajoo Biaueo, Esq. Bombay. 
Bymmjco Dadabboy, Esq. „ 

Bymmioo Framjoo, Em. „ 

tBymmjeo .leojoobboy. The Hon. „ 
Bymmjuo Nnorojco, Dr. „ 

tBynunjoo Ruitomjoc, Eaq. „ 


Dadabboy, Cawnsjec, & Son9, Messrs. 

Poona. 

Dadabboy Curaotjee Bhandoopwalla, E»j. 

Bombay. 

Dadlmboy Hirjoebhoy, Esq. Kumehoe. 
tDndabboy Maneckjoe Mooltanvmlln, Esq. 

Monltan. 

Dadabhoy Pcslonjco Moola Feroze. E#j. 


Dadabboy Button jee Thootbco, Esq. 
Dadabboy Borabjee Patell. Em. 
Dallas, l)r. It. A. 
fD&modor Tapi (bias, Esq. 
tDamodher Heerloa, Em. 


. tDamodbcr Hcerjoa, Esq. " 

I Dumodhor Jogonaflx Dakherai. Esq. 

Contra! Provinces. 
Darabsbaw Buttonjce Chijgar, Esq. 


tCnmpbolI, Tho Hon. A. H. „ 

Oornoo H. Bivctb Esq. „ 

0. B. Do H<mm, Esq. Poona, 

tCnnmndAKS Muljoo, Esq. Bnjknto. 

Cnsbiuntb Bamobmidor, E*q. Bombay. 
Ciwsumbhoy Nanjeo, Esq. „ 

G'lUtsumbboy Nonsoy l’atidl, Esq. „ 
CawaHjoo Byramjoo Uoumjoo Coink, Esq. 

Bombay. 

Cawnsioo Dadabboy Hcorajoc. „ 

Oawnsjoo Dluabow. F.sq. Aden. 

Cawnsioo HormuHjoo, Dr. Bombay. 

tCatYiude® Murwunjoe Hatkoodaroo, Esq. 


CawaHjoo 


Bnjkoto. 

Bombay. 


Ad on. 
Bombay. 


Cnwnajoo Nussorwnnjco, Esq. „ 

Gazoo Cunuodoon, Em. Poono. 

Cbintaran Baklmrom, Esq. „ 

tChubildas Laloobhoy, Esq. Bombay. 

tCloory, John, Esq. „ 

Ooovorjoo Cawnsjeo Gbandy, Esq. „ 

CowaajM Dombjee, Em. Poona. 

Crisbnamo Antobo Cbimborkcr, Esq. 

Bombay. 

Criahnarao Condumng „ 

Curaotjeo Dinabaw Khambntn, Esq. 

Broach. 

Cursetjoo Dosabhoy Lolcaca, Esq. Boml*ny. 
Cnrsotjoo Fimqjec, Dr. „ 

tCuraotjcc Jcbangoor Tarachnnd, Esq. 

Bombay. 

Cnrsotjoo Muncherjoe Master, Esq. „ 
Oursetjeo Nnseorvanjco Oamn, Esq. „ 
Cursetjoo Bustnmjco, F.sq. „ 

Curaetjce Kitotomjeo Davor, Esq. „ 
Cursetjoo Somljjeo Setbna, Esq. „ 


Darnshaw Sorabiec, Esq. „ 

Dnrashaw Sorabjoe, Em. Poona. 

Dasdi, F. B., Esq. Sindo. 

Datatroya Dnjoo Adhlkarl, Esq. Bombay. 
David Hauin, Esq., D.O.M. „ 

Ikiyabhul Mutkooradas, Esq. Poona, 

Dnvarum Jaithmull, Knq< Kurraobeo. 
I). Dowmbhoy Kara mice, Ban. Bombay. 
D. M. I.nlcncn, Esq. Aden. 

tDhnkjoo Onseenatk, Eaq. Bombay. 

DhirajbU MnthoomdnsH, Esq. „ 

Dliimimm Dulputmiu, Dr. „ 

Dbonaoo Skiunrao (Jarud, Esq. „ 

Dlwqiooaluivr Merwnnjoo. Eaq. „ 

tDbundimj Venaek Buwnlkur, Eaq. 

Allbng. 

Dbunjoobboy Cowanjon, Esq. Bnttara. 

fDhuujoobboy Framjoo Noasovunjoo Patell, 
Eiq. Bombay. 

tDbunjccbhoy Jownjoo Dnsai, Eaq. „ 
Dhunlooblvoy Nnorojco, Uev. „ 

fDkunloobhoy Pcwtoniee, Esq. „ 

Dhuujecslinw Jam not joe, Enq. Poona. 


Dhuujeesbaw 


fDburumaoy Poonjnbkoy, Esq. Bombay. 
Dburumsoybbov Khakoo, Esq. „ 

Dinanuth Booudorjoe, Esq. „ 

Dinanatli Vishnoo, Eaq. „ 

Dtnkor Bnlnl Vnyde, Esq. „ 

Dlnsbavr Kduljeo. Esq. „ 

Do Silva, Dr., jun. „ 

Dinabaw Naorojeo Snklatwaln, Esq. „ 
fDinslmw Bbapoorieo, Eaq. „ 

Dorabjco Honunsjoc Como, Esq. „ 

Dornbjoo Pcetni^foc, Esq. Poona, 

t Dorabjeo Pestunjoo C'nmn, Eaq. Bombay. 
: Dumbjoo Sorabjeo Bannjco „ 

tDossnuhoy Bnzonjec, Esq. „ 

jDosmbhoy Framjoo Cnma, Esq. „ 

♦Dnsaibhoy Frniujee Karraku, Esq. „ 

fDoembhoy Unrmnmoc Camn. Esq. „ 
i DosHibboy Buttnnjco Colo, Esq. „ 

; fDaklimnninjeo Mockerjee, Esq. 
i Dulputbl.ai Blgigoobliai, Esq. 

Abmedabad. 
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Dnstoor Peshutanjee Byremjee Snnajann, 
Esq. Bombay. 

Dwarkanath Jagonatli, Esq. „ 

Edu\jeo Cownsjoo Bianco, Esq. „ 

lviiljoe Cawusjco Mushuuoc, Esq. „ 

Eduljce Maneckjeo Bianco, Esq. „ 

Ednlieo Manockjoo Vacliha, Esq. „ 

EJuI|«'u Nuasurvaujtti, Dr. „ 

■fEduljco Nuwervanjco Colabo-wala, Kai. 

Bombay. 

Eduljoe Rustouijeo, Esq. „ 

fEdufjee Hustomjoe Sooimwalla, Esn. „ 
Kknath Balaji, few. Poona. 

ErcbshaJi Dhunjcebhoy, Eaq. „ 


Gunpntrao Jagonatli Dolvi, Esq. Boinliay. 
Gunpatmo Malt*, Esq. Ponua. 

Gunpatmo Morolia Pitftle, Esq. Bombay. 
(tun|Mitmo Navaycu Downrkar, Esq. „ 
Gunputrao Bliaslcor, Esq. „ 


+Haridnn Vcheridas, Esq. Nnriad. 

Heemlnl Maneckhd, Keq. Bombay. 
Heorjoebhoy Framjeq C.’oonor, Emj. „ 
Heorjeebboy Menvnnjoo Wadya, Esq. „ 
Herjoo Naorojec I’nmkh, Esq. „ 
Uoosein Noor Mahomod, Esq. „ 
Hormuajoo Ardiweor Suntoolt, Eaq. „ 
Hormnwoo Bapoojeo Vicoqjwt, Esq. ,. 
Hormusjco Cursctjoo Blmndoopwnla, Esq. 

Bombay. 

fHomuajeo Ouraotjoe Dubaab, Esq. „ 
Hormunjeo Dmlabhoy, Esq. „ 

Hormusjoo Dlnmjcibhny Mody, Btq. „ 
tHonnuajeo JmuKctjoo Gftdialou, Esq. 

Kurmchco. 

Hormusjco K. Hnrmusjcc Kambntn, Esq. 

Bombay. 

Hnrmusfoo Itiistomjeo Mndy, Esq. „ 
HormuHjnn Molnblwy Dalai, Esq. „ 
Hormusjoo Nnorojoo Soltlulwnlla, Esq. 

Bombay. 

Uormusjno Itustomjoo Oomerlgcr, Esn. 

Bombay. 

Hormnsjw Hlmjxwrjoo Jnvnrcc, Kwp 
Hormusjoo Khajworjoo Kollioroo, F*q. 

Bombay. 

tHonnusjoo Sombjoo Kotlmroy, Eaq. 

KumcJieo. 

Hnrrwhnml Ohintaroon. Enq. Bombay. 
Hurriohund Budnsiv, Esq. „ 

Hurryohund Uopall, Esq. „ 

Jailor Goolnm Hoosan, Esq. „ 

| tJnlmjblmv l’oorbhoy, Ksq. „ 

Jagminath 8adnsiv. Esq. „ 

Jalblioy Dombjoo Oomerignr, E«q. 
Jamiumr Baloli Hindoo, Enq. Joonagnur. 
Jauirtcdiee Aidnaocr Dalul, Esq. Bombay. 
tJamaedjuo Dliunjoebboy Wndio, Esq. 

Bnmbny. 

Jam»edjea Hormusjoo Bultlowala, Esn. 

Bombay. 

Jnmsotjco Dndablioy Wadia, Esq. „ 

Jamsotioo Jcuwaujce, Esq. „ 

tJnuiHcljoo Mnuoclrjoc, Enq. Jalun. 

Jmnsi'tjec Nuescnvunjco Tntn, Esq. 

Bombay. 

Jannadass Pursbotumdaas, Esq. „ 

tJsmnrdliau Gnpall, Esq. „ 

Janardbau Soldiunvin Gndjfl, Esq., B.A. 

Bombay. 

tJnvcrilal Umiusbankcr, Esq. „ 

Juyuaatyahodhrao Trimliaomo, Esq. „ 

tJcejeebli'iy Johnngir I.atnnn, Eaq. „ 


Fanil bhor Cassumbkoy, Esq. Bombay. 
Fmmjee Dombjoo Balborjoo, Esq. „ 
Fmiujee Eduljoo Davor, Esq. „ 

Frnmjc-o Goostadjoo Mody, Esq. „ 
tFmngoo Hormusjoo CommUsarywaliv, Eaq. 

Bombay. 

tFrnmjoo Nusacrwunjoo Pfttell, Eaq. „ 
Frunijoo Shapoorjoe, Dr. „ 

Fnuinco fiorabjoo Burooclui, B*q. „ 
Finnic D'Bou/a, Esn. „ 

Fuokcrjoo Muuohorjoo Paloll, Esq. „ 


GimdhybhoT Johnncir Mody, Esq. „ 
Goouldo* •fagvbdinoodass, lvw|. „ 
fGokuljco JaluiJIn, Esq. (Dowan) 

Joonftgknr. 

Home*, Dr. P. F. Bombay. 

tGonsalvos, D. A., Esq. 

GojmUrao Vonkotuh Arjoonvrnrknr. Esq. 
Gopalrao Abinknr, linq. Poona. 

Gopolrno flowiud PlinUik, Eoq. Kolapoor. 
Gojiolrno Ilarl Dcakinook, Esq. 

Alimedabnd. 

G op inn th Rndnsivn, E*j. Bombay. 

Govind Bnbu Goorjnr, Esq. Tnunn. 
Goviud Bakluinun Adbikorl, Esj. 

Bombay. 

Goviud Villuil Knrkary, Esq. „ 
Gowlnd VIsbnoo Vuydyn, Esq. Na"pom. 
Gowimlmo BUngAvnt, Em, Pooun. 

H-oum-abaukur Oodaahanknr, Esq. 

Bbnwnngnr. 

Gunnshrnm Nilkant NmUcurin, Esq. 

Bombay. 

Gunesh Raghoonath PntwanlliftD, E»j. 

Bombay. 

Giuiosh Sltnmm, Sbnstroo, Esq. Iudoro. 
Guncshiam Nilkant Nookorm, Piiq. 

Bombay. 

Gungndaw* Kiaordns, Esq. „ 

Gungamm Bhow Mlimdco, Esq. Poona. 
Gunpntrao Anuootdus, Esq. „ 

fGunpatrao Bnpoo 8al*ob Pntwordhan 
Kannnd'vadkur, Escp BcJgnuin. 
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Jewanjee FrainjeoMoola Feroze, Esq. 

Bombay. 

fjohangcor Gooatndjco, Esq. „ 

Jeliangir Burjorjee, Esq. „ 

Jahangir Oawaajee, Esq. „ 

fJohluigir Morwanjeo, Esq. „ 

Jemsetjeo Eduljee Poonugnr, Esq. „ 

Jemsetjeo Mnnchorjoo, Esq. Poona. 
J. G. Dn Cuuha, Esq. Bombay. 

J. N. Mcwloca, Esq. „ 

Jummulnss Pundiotunidnss, Eaq. „ 


Kui Khoahro Noorojoo Kabru, Eaq. „ 
Knifchoshro Byrarafee Mehta, Eaq. „ 
Kaikhoahro It. Vionjeo. „ 

fKaliaaray Hnkoomntray Dosai, Esq. 

Brooch. 

Kamlo Amroot Valtool, Esq. Poona. 

tKanaudawi Mahadnwdare, Esq. Bombay. 
ICnmnulnra Ncnsoy, Eaq. „ 

Khondicdion Ruatomjeo Oaiua, Kt*i. 
Knahiuath Trimbuck Tylang, Eaq. „ 
ICutlnnth Ramchander, Esq. „ 

Kuru L. Chatroy, ICsq. Poona, 

ltoahaw Pat ward hanGodubolo. Eaq. „ 
Koaliow Bal Krishna Patwaidlmn, Eaq. 

Klmudwa. 

Ivoahow Bapnqjoe, Eaq. Kurmchoo. 
Kcahovv Solcharom Bliaatxi Gadgihlfeq. 

Kcahrlonnth .Tnnordhau, Eaq. Bombay. 
fKoaowjM Naik, Eaq. 

Khnkubhny Noimoy, Eaq. ,. 

fKbnn Bahadoor kail Khnboodcen Ebro* 
hliu Kutoli. 

Khan Bahadoor Moor Shaw Abmodaloo. 

Knlliun. 

tKhan Bahadoor Pudnmjoo Poatonjuo, Eaq. 

Poona. 

Khandorao Chtmnnnrno Budnrkiu*, Eiq., 
B.A..LL.B. Bombay, 

tKhoja Jairnibhov Poorbhoy, Esq. „ 
Klmraetjoo Bombjuo Setliua, Esq. „ 
Knight, Robort, Esq. „ 

Krishna Trimbuck Kharc, Esq. I’oona. 
Kriahuajoo Bapoojeo, Eaq. Hyd Scindo. 
Krishnajoo Bnlnl Pbntok, Esq. Tnnna. 
Krishnnrao Antobn Ohiinbcrkcr, Esq. 

Bombay. 

Erislmarno Raghobo, Esq. „ 

Krishna Withal Vikarbpr, Eaj. „ 
lCristna Shostroo Ohiploonkcr, Esq. 

Poona. 

IC. R. CriJun, Esq. Bombay. 

Kshamroo Withal, Esq. „ 


ILaklxmidaa Khimjoc, Esq. 
Laloobhoy Naxotumdaa, Esq. 
Leith, James Percy, Em. 
Lowjec Munchorjcu Wodin, E*q. 


Lullobbai Kissowlal, Esq. Poona. 

Lnxmon Morcaliwor Sliastri Halbe, Esq. 

Bombay, 

tLnxmonroa Mabadewrao Patwardhan, 
Esq. Bulganin. 

tLuxumon Dajoo Bewclkar, Esq. 

S. Hyderabad. 
Lynch, Ci. 8., Esq. ' Bombay. 


Maclean, J. M. t Esq. 
Modhowdasa Roogimthdnss, 
Mfthaduhrno Croahna Kharli 


la IChurkar, 


i anna. 

Makadeo Rftmcliuiulor, E§q. Poona. 
Mnlmdova Naraycu Joglikar, J&q. 

Nawanugor. 

Mubodovn, Wishnoo Karo, Esq. 

Alimodnbad. 

Mubudow Gowind Banode, Esq. Bombay. 
Maliadowa Namycn Shirgnonkir, Esq. 

Bombay. 

Mahadowi-no ViBhvnnaUi, Esq. 

Ahmcdabad. 

Maliodowroo Withal Viuchoorknr. K»q. 

AkolkoU. 

Mahiputmm Eoopram, Esq. AhmadaUul. 
Mahomodbhoy Dnmma, Esq. Bombay. 
Mnuion Abajcu Muduk, Ewj. „ 

fManuckioo Adcrjeo, Dr. 

Mnnookjoo Bonmnjeo, Esq. „ 

Miumckluo Bamnnico, Esq. Poona. 

fManaolgoo Cawnajeo Dumnunwnln, Esq. 

Dutuaun. 

tManceMoo Cursotjee, Esq. Bombay. 
Mftncckjoo Ilnrmuxico Maine, Esq. „ 
Maimokjoo 8. Bndhorjoo, Etui. Fort. 
Mnnlstr. 11., Esq. Bombay. 

Mauockji Hormusji Contractor, Esq. 

Bombay. 

Mnwookhram 8n raj ram. Esq. „ 

tMathooradnxa Lowjoo, Ewi. 


tMorwnnjoo Hnrmuidae Muhin, Esq. „ 
Morwanjeo Hormnsjeo Molitn, Esq. „ 
Morwanjeo Hormnaico Bhrodj Esq. „ 
Monvaiyoo Manookjoa Both, Eaq. „ 
tMorwnnjeo Nnorojoo Meenwaln, Esq. 

Kurmchoo. 

Morwanjeo Niisscrvnnjco Bhownneroo, 
Esij. _ Bombay. 

tMorwnnjoo Rustnmjoo, Esq. „ 

Morwanjeo 8 . Bahndurjco, Esq. „ 
tMooljoo Tliakeney, Esq. „ 

Moojji«blioy Jeowraj, Esq. „ 

Moosabhny Tlmria, Esq. „ 

Morcsbivar Atinnram, JCsq. „ 

Morushwnr Huron Khnrc, Esq. Tanna. 
Jforn Withul Wulveknr, Ewj. Bombay. 
Mottnbboy Hormnsjeo, Esq. Poona. 
Jlottccrmii Dulputrom, Esq. Surat. 
M. Mull. JCs«|. • Bombay. 

Mullnatli Baboo Rao Cuwut, Esq. „ 
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Muncheijee Ardnaecr Coromisarywnln, 
Esq. Bombay, 

tMunobcrjeo Ardascor Duatoor, Esq. „ 
Munchcrjc© Bazonjee Cooper, Esq. „ 
Muncllurjco Cownsjoe, Esq. „ 

fMuDcbcijee Cowasjoo Murazbon, Esq. 

Bombay. 

Munchorjee Curtotjeo Rutnager, Esq. „ 
Munchrijoe Dndubhoy Bunajoe, Esq. „ 
Muncherieo Edulico, Esq. „ 

Munchcrjix) Eduljoe Mehrjoe, Esq. „ 
Mancharjoo Pestonjee Coramumrywala, 
Esq. Bombay. 

Munchcrjeo Rastomjee Sctluia, Esq. „ 
fMunoborjoo Knttonjco, Esq. „ 

Munchorjee Sovabjee, Dr. „ 

tMnnculaaw Nutboobhny, Tho Hon. „ 
Murlidhar Oil'd bar, Esq. Kutoh. 


Nagurdaas N. Nnnavtoo, Esq. Bombay. 
tNabboda Mahomed All Uogay, Esq. „ 
Nauabhnt Harkins, Esq., LL.D. 

Nnnabboy Bomanjoo Soklotwnla, Em. 

Bombay. 

Nounbhoy Burjoijoe Snklntwaln, Esq. 

Bombay. 

fNanabboy Mnneckjoe. E*q. „ 

Nnnabboy Raglioonatb, Esq. „ 

Nnoro os Kakobodjoe Mody, Esq. „ 
Nnmn to Mnnockjuo Lonrrnnn, Esq. „ 
Nnoro io Niiworwnnjoo Wiwlni, Esq. ., 
Nnoro oo Pastonjeo CoininUurywnln. Esq. 

Bombay. 

Nnorojoo RlUtoinlco Vneha, Esq. „ 
Nnoroleo Kustomjoc, Esq. „ 

Nnomjoo Ruttonfoc, Em. „ 

Nnomxjco Dosaabboy, Esq. „ 

Nnrayon Bnlcrushna Obilalo, Esq. Tamm. 

Nnmyou Bnpsbnw, Esq. Bomltoy. 

Nnmyan Cashinnth Jnglaknr, Esq. „ 
Nnmyou Dlunnntlijoo, Esq. „ 

Nuruycu OndbmUiur Pluulkcy, Esq. 

Burnt. 

Nnrayon (Jnnesli, Esq. Bombay. 

Nnmyou Gunosh Sntfipy. Esn. l'oonn. 

Nnmyou Jngnnnath Bhuloy, Esq. „ 

Na rayon Mnlindova Pannannnd, lit*]. 

Bombay. 

fNomyon Riuncb under Dharndhar. Em. 

Bombay. 

Nnmycn Vltobn Vydia Poornudbaroy, Esq. 

Bombay. 

•fNnrnyen Wnosoodow, Esq. 

Namyon Withal. Esq. „ 

Nam Bal Krishna Pntwardhan, Esq. „ 

Nnrondnw Persbotumdass, Esq. „ 

NumtumilnM Vimursov, Esq. „ 

t Naming Furanil Hnri l'arend, Esq. 

Joonagbur. 

tNaseervanjeo ManocWco Gandee. E 

v. 


Nilknnt Anunt Johsi. Esq. Bombay. 
Noivrozjee Furdonjec, Esq. 
fN. J. Lamna, Dr. 


Nnssorvanjee Byramjco, Esq. „ 

Nusservaujee Byramjoo. Esq. „ 

Nnsservanje® Clmndabhoy, Esq. „ 

Nusscrvanjco Coyojeo, Em. „ 

Nusservanjeo Furdoonjee rarukh, Esq. 

Bombay. 

Nuasorvanjoe Hormusjco Gaswnln, Eaq. 

Bombay. 

Nnsservanjco Jamsetjee Mohtn, K*q. „ 
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